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GAMBBIDGESHIBE 

GAMBBiDGBSHrBB  ifi  One  of  the  smaller  EngUeh  coantiee, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  549,000  aores,  with  a  greatest 
length  of  fifty  and  a  gfreatest  breadth  of  about  thirty  miles. 
The  Fenland,  known  generally  as  the  Bedford  Leyel,  lies  in 
the  central  and  northern  parte  of  the  county,  where  idso  is 
the  Isle  (A  Ely,  although  it  oan  no  longer  be  called  an  island. 

In  Cambridgeshire  are  to  be  found  iwrions  sorts  of  soils, 
such  as  loam,  dialk,  and  clay.  Those  with  a  chalk  subsoil 
ace  called  '  Whitetands,*  and  am  very  fertile  when  sown  with 
beans  Bind  wheat,  Hie  latter  being  of  excellent  quality.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  the  seed  wheat  from  Burwell  was  in  general 
demand  as  some  of  the  finest  produced  in  the  whole  country. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Cam  is  much  grass,  and  this  part  of  the 
county  has  been  named  *  The  Dairies,'  after  its  prevailing 
industry.  In  the  south  d  the  shire  is  some  rising  ground, 
but  no(ne  of  the  hills  are  high.  Cambridge,  so  far  as  rainfall 
is  concerned,  is  one  of  the  driest  counties,  having  an  average 
of  only  twenty-t^o  inches.  The  climate  on  the  Uplands  is 
healthy;  in  tiie  Fens,  however,  fever  and  ague  exist  still, 
tiumgh  these  complaints  are  far  less  common  than  they  used 
to  be. 

There  are  three  classes  of  land  in  Cambridgeshire — the 
Uplands,  the  Skirtlands  (which  border  the  Fens),  and  the 
Fenlaoids  proper     Of  tiiese  three  the  Fenlands  have  felt  the 
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prevailing  depression  least,  although,  at  any  rate  in  some 
instances,  daring  th^  last  five-and-twenty  years  Hiej  have 
fallen  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  in  selling  and  letting  values. 
Still,  as  they  are  fertile,  comparatively  easy  to  work,  and  not 
liable  to  suffer  from  drought.  Even  at  the  present  low  price 
of  com,  which  is  still  their  principal  crop,  they  remain  much 
more  valuable  than  the  upland  clays  and  chalks,  or  indeed 
the  Skirt  mixed  soils.  How  heavily  tiiese  lifter  classes  have 
been  afSicted  could  easily  be  proved  by  figures,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  present  example  a  single  typical  instance  may 
suffice.  Here  are  the  particulars  of  a  small-holding  at 
Whittlesford,  known  as  tiie  Hill  Farm,  in  which  my  friend, 
Mr.  A.  Tuck,  of  Ditchingham  Lodge,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  these  figures,  was  interested  as  a  beneficiary. 

In  1872  this  farm  of  146  acres,  bringing  in  a  rent  of 
about  £300  a  year,  was  purchased  for  iC8,000.  So  well  in 
those  days  were  lenders  satisfied  with  the  security  of  the  land, 
that  money  was  advanced  upon  it  by  mortgage  to  the  extent 
of  iC9,000.  In  due  course  the  mortgagees  foreclosed,  and, 
growing  tired  of  their  bargain,  sold  it  in  1901  for  £2,000 1 
At  the  date  of  this  sale  the  farm  brought  in  only  £180  per 
annum  in  rent,  from  which  must  be  deducted  an  allowance 
of  £30  a  year  to  the  tenant,  plus  another  £80  ayear,  exp^ises 
of  drainage  rate  and  land  tax,  which  left  the  net  rent  at  £70 
ayear. 

Some  of  the  old  Cambridgeshire  stocks,  such  as  the 
families  of  Allix,  Pell,  King,  Jenyns,  Frost,  Adeane,  Hurrdl, 
Hall,  Fordham,  and  others,  still  r^nain  upon  their  ancestral 
acres,  but  during  tiie  last  score  of  years  most  of  them  have 
melted  away.  Bound  about  Newmarket,  the  great  home  of 
racing,  their  place  has  been  filled  by  an  influx  of  millionaire 
owners  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  who  are  interested  in  this 
and  other  forms  of  sport.  That  they  bring  money  into  the 
neighbourhood  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  I  was  told  oa  all 
hands  that  the  great  majority  of  them  take  no  real  interest 
in  the  land  or  its  occupants,  and  in  no  sense  replace  the  old 
if  more  modest  class  of  gentry,  whose  pride  and  pleasure  it 
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was  to  busy  themselves  in  the  county  and  its  affairs.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  since,  compared  with  other  ooantieSi 
Oambridgeehire  has  but  few  resident  gendeiolk,  except,  of 
coarse,  the  clergy.  In  the  Fens,  indeed,  hardly  anyone  will 
lire  save  those  who  are  actively  concerned  in  ike  manage* 
moit  of  the  land,  since  here  are  to  be  found  neither  qport, 
scenery,  nor  society.  Nor  do  the  rich  folk  from  London  and 
elsewhere  seem  to  flow  in  and  found  new  families  in  other 
divifflons  of  the  county;  they  confine  themselves  for  ttie 
most  part  to  the  neighboorhood  of  Newnuurket. 

In  short,  the  case  of  Cambridgeshire  serans  to  me  to  bear 
oat,  as  indeed  does  that  of  many  another  county,  the  remarks 
which  I  made  in  the  previous  chapter,  to  tiie  effect  that  it 
is  foolish  to  hope  that  the  regeneration  of  rural  England  as 
a  whole  will  be  brought  about  throo^  tiie  purchase  of 
properties  by  nouveaux  riehes.  This  class  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  buy  land  for  its  own  sake  or  from  motives  of  philan- 
thropy. On  the  contrary,  it  wants  good  value  for  its  money, 
in  j^easure  ox  social  consideration,  and  will  go  only  where 
this  is  to  be  had.  The  old  serviceable  stock  of  English 
country  genUemen  who,  generally,  like  poets,  are  bom  and 
not  made,  was  a  toee  of  very  slow  growth,  and  one  which 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  replant. 

Mr.  0.  P.  Allix,  of  Swaffham  Prior  House,  with  whom  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  stay  in  Cambridgeshire,  is  the  present 
occupier  of  an  estate  which  has  been  hdd  by  his  family 
for  many  generations.  Moreover,  he  tiJces  a  leading  part  in 
county  a&irs,  has  all  his  life  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
land,  and  is  himsdf  a  practical  furmer  of  600  acres  of  land. 
Obviously,  therefore,  there  can  be  few  men  whose  opini(»  on 
local  matters  is  of  greater  value.  He  said  ha  thought  tiiat  the 
amelioration  of  the  present  d^ressed  agricultural  conditions 
must  be  dow,  but  that  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  would 
occur.  His  reasons  for  this  belief  were  that  after  prices  had 
been  low  early  in  the  last  century  they  recovered,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  this  should  not  happen  again. 

I  suggested  Aat  we  were  now  governed  by  a  totally 
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eUSerent  set  of  circmnstanGes.  Mr.  Allix  replied  thai  be  pot 
friitbi  in  Idle  growth  of  foreign  looal  demand,  due  to  an 
increaee  of  population  among  tboee  peopbs  who  produce  the 
bulk  of  our  impoi^ted  food.  Ako  he  coold  not  understand 
why  abipowners  should  continue  to  carry  grain  at  mch  low 
rates.  Ftorttier,  in  his  neighbourhood  the  agricultural 
indurtry  had  risen  above  the  lowest  point  that  it  had 
touched ;  there  was  more  confidence  and  more  competition 
for  farms — at  a  vent.  As  for  our  present  trouMes  he  bad  no 
remedies  to  propose,  nor  could  he  say  that  be  perceived  any 
definite  opening  in  the  clouds.  Wages,  be  considered,  were 
as  high  as  the  industry  could  bear,  and  any  furtiier  advance 
would  mean  the  extinction  of  the  owner  ^o  depends  on 
agricultural  income,  since  although  in  the  first  instance  such 
demands  are  made  upon  the  tenant,  ultimately  they  fall  upon 
the  landlord's  back  or — ^pockets. 

As  it  is,  the  position  of  that  class  was  very  false  in 
CMnbridgesbire,  a  point  which  Mr.  Allix  proceeded  to  prove 
by  various  convincing  and  specific  instances  which  I  need  not 
quote.  The  industry,  be  said,  was  doubtless  trembling  <m 
the  verge  of  ruin,  and  there  were  no  resources  to  fall  back 
upon,  as  there  used  to  be ;  no  margin  out  of  which  to  meet  a 
further  loss.  As  regarded  the  future,  if  things  went  on  as 
they  were  doing,  those  parts  of  Hne  country  that  are  suitable 
to  the  purpose  wouUl  become  a  mere  playground  for  rich 
men.  Of  the  rest  that  which  was  originally  grass  would 
again  go  to  grass,  and  that  which  was  originally  forest  would 
again  become  forest — grass  to  grass,  forest  to  f orest***the  best 
Iwids  only,  such  as  the  more  productive  fens,  being  kept  in 
oultivatton.  Outside  of  these,  immense  properties  would  be 
taketa  up  for  sporting  purposes,  on  which  would  live  wealthy 
people,  with  their  gamekeepers,  huntsmen,  and  gardeners ;  a 
change  that  in  the  aggregate  might  mean  a  new  England, 
since  it  must  involve  the  further  depopulaticm  of  the  rural 
districts  and  the  weakening  of  our  national  manhood.  Aa  it 
was,  the  young  men  were  without  doubt  drifting  away  n^idly. 
•  They  are  always  on  the  move.'    In  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Allix, 
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one  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  that  <  we  dare  not  raise  a 
man  above  the  mok,  however  good  he  may  be,  tor  fear  of 
upsetting  the  rest.' 

It  came  to  this,  that  the  infcoie  prosperity  of  tibe  land, 
in  which  was  innrolved  the  maantenanoe  of  its  popnlaidon^ 
tamed  on  the  question  of  prices ;  and  if  these  oontinoed  to 
be  so  bad,  whateret  his  hopes  mi^t  be,  he  conld  not  say 
that  we  were  not  in  face  of  agriedltnial  and  national  disaster. 
Siill,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  panic  had  passed, 
and  that  land  was  no  longer  so  cheap  as  it  need  to  be.  Mow 
it  was  selling  at  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  price 
which  it  fetched  in  the  old  good  days.  The  arerage  rent  of 
the  rich  SkirtlMid,  by  the  way,  he  put  at  15s.  an  a«ra 

Mr.  AUix  said,  further,  that,  no^nviftstanding  an  abund- 
ance of  allotments  and  other  lavouraUe  caicumetanees,  such 
as  the  advent  ci  the  railway,  between  the  yean  1891  and 
1891  the  populati<»i  of  Swaffham  Prior  had  shrunk  from 
1,826  to  1,000.  He  did  not  then  know  the  e(iac6  resnUs  of 
tiie  last  census,  but  believed  that  they  showed  a  further 
deelina  He  stated  that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  them,  he  would  be  content  to  split  up 
his  property  into  small-holdings ;  only  then  someone  must 
provide  houses  and  buildings  to  whatever  extent  might  be 
necessary.  In  face  of  tiie  result  o4  the  esperiment  of  hia 
neighbour,  Mr.  HaQ,  he  did  not,  however,  feel  any  oonfidencei 
as  to  the  sueeess  of  such  holdings  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Allix  bdieved  in  the  desiraUlity  of  the  division  ot  the 
land  among  more  hands,  and  thought  that  pooperties  too 
large  to  be  personally  enjoyed  and  managed  would  be  a  fair 
subject  for  legislation.  To  such  properties,  in  his  opinion,  a 
modified  form  ot  the  French  law  might  possibly  be  appUed — 
that  is,  those  of  thetn  that  exceeded  a.  certain  acreage  might 
be  l^[ally  divided^  on  the  death  of  tlieir  owners.  The  rich 
people  who  had  come  into  Cambridgeshirein  searokol  sporting 
estates  were,  he  considered,  of  little  use  as  county  men,  their 
interest  in  the  places  Aey  puiohased,  which  were  k^t  up  by 
wealth  aequived  elsewhere,  being  merely  a  pleasure  interest. 
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It  was  very  difficult  to  persuade  these  wealthy  gentlem^i  to 
busy  themselyes  in  local  public  affairs  or  institutions,  nor 
could  their  advent  compensate  for  the  lost  class  of  small 
gentry  and  yeomen.  Indirectly  they  did  some  good,  however, 
by  the  amount  of  money  thqr  put  in  circulation,  also  they 
had  raised  the  price  of  sporting  rights  and  of  certain  kinds  of 
produce,  and  thus  affected  the  value  of  residential  lands  for 
the  better,  low  as  this  still  remained. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  to  whom  I  have  alluded  above,  whose 
property  we  visited  at  Six  Mile  Bottom,  owns  about  5,500 
acres  of  mixed  land  in  Cambridgeshire,  2,000  of  which  he 
farmed  himself  so  skilfully  that  he  actually  paid  into  his  own 
account,  a  rent  of  7«.  6d.  an  acre  and  4  per  cent,  on  capital 
Thirty  years  ago  he  began  his  experiments  in  the  establish- 
ment of  smallrholdings.  In  those  days  land  was  valuable  in 
East  Anglia,  and  Hie  farmers  at  Six  Mile  Bottom,  who  paid 
30«.  an  acre  more  readily  than  ihey  do  lis.  to-day,  were  very 
reluctant  to  give  up  evena£ew  fields  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
their  labour^s  for  allotments,  and  stiU  more  so  to  sulnnit  to 
small-holdings  being  clipped  off  their  farms.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Hall  made  himself  unpopular  by  insisting  upon  this  sacrifice. 
Even  in  those  prosperous  times,  however,  he  found  that  there 
was  practically  no  demand  for  smallrholdings  as  distinct 
from  allotments  on  the  part  of  purely  agricultural  labourers. 
Indeed  some  years  later  Mr.  Hall  offered  to  advance  half  the 
needful  capital  on  loan,  to  any  b<ma  fide  labourer  who  could 
[Hrovetohim  thathehadsavedtheother  half  necessary  to  the 
equipment  of  a  small-holding.  He  was,  however,  hardly  able 
to  find  one  who  could  produce  the  sum  required,  although 
many  of  them  were  already  in  possession  of  liu:ge  allot- 
ments on  which  they  mi^t  have  been  esq^ected  to  save 
money.  Yet,  to  my  mind,  this  fact  tends  to  prove  the  poverty 
of  the  labours  rather  than  his  lack  of  will  or  capacity  to 
manage  a  little  &rm. 

From  first  to  last  Mr.  Hall  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing about  twenty  small-holders,  drawn  from  the  classes  of 
publicans,  miU^n,  shopkeepers,  postmastersi  masons,  game- 
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keepers,  woodmen,  gardeners,  blacksmiths,  and  coal-carters. 
Most  of  these  men  did  fairly  well  for  abont  the  first  half 
of  his  thirty  years'  expezienoe.  In  1901,  however,  only  ten 
held  on,  yiz.  four  labonring  farmers,  one  gamekeeper,  otue 
coal-csirter,  one  postmaster,  one  woodman,  and  two  publicans. 

He  informed  me  that  most  of  the  outlay  on  buildings 
necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  the  small-holders  had 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  been  money  thrown  away ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  social  advantages  gained  by  the 
promoticHi  of  a  class  intermediate  between  tiiose  of  the 
labourer  and  of  the  large  employer  were  considerable.  He 
added  that  he  had  about  160  holders  oi  allotments  on  his 
land,  and  that  these  allotments  were  very  rardy  given  up. 

It  cannot  be  {ttetended  that  the  result  of  this  experiment 
is  altogether  satisfactory.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, in  part  explanation  of  Mr.  Hi^'s  comparative  failure, 
that  the  very  poor  rainfall  of  this  portion  of  East  Anglia 
makes  dairying,  maricet  gardening,  and  frmt-growing — the 
smatl-holders'  stand4>ys — most  i»:eoaiious  pursuits.  At  any 
rate,  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  ibe  community  for  his 
public-spirited  attempt  to  deal  with  a  vary  difficult  problem. 

In  July  1902  I  again  visited  Six  Mile  Bottom.  My  host, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  showed  me  a  most  interesting  mwp  of  the 
parish  of  Weston  Colville,  made  by  some  hand  unknown  in 
the  year  1612,  and  most  fortunately  found  by  himself  hidden 
away,  if  I  remember  aright,  in  a  cottage  on  the  property. 
The  parish,  wfaioh  has  an  area  of  about  3,200  acres,  was  at 
that  time  cut  up,  according  to  this  mi^,  into  some  hundreds 
of  small  paro^  of  land,  held,  no  doubt,  by  individual  owners 
or  tenants.  Over  the  2,000  acres  or  so  which,  aecording  to 
the  map  of  1612,  had  been  most  divided  in  this  fashion, 
I  drove  with  Mr.  Hall.  It  used  to  be  in  perhaps  three 
hundred  hands,  now  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is 
in  three  only.  Such  arethechanges  wliicb  have  come  about 
in  rural  England  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  old  plan  of  Feckenham 
in  WorcestoBhire  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Jagger,  which  was 
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made  about  the  same  date,  reyeaLs  a  very  similar  state  of 
afiCairs,  thus  suggcBting  that  these  oonditioiis  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  any  particular  dietrict  of  England.  The 
boldingBy  howey^,  seem  to  have  been  smaller  in  the  Cam- 
bridge  instance,  inasmuch  aa  the  2,898  aoxes  of  Feckmham 
land  which  have  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  six  holders, 
together  with  most  of  the  other  soil  of  the  parish,  were,  in 
1591,  held  by  sixty-three  separate  owners. 
/  In  the  Weston  Colville  csab  the  fionall-holders  must  have 
been  much  more  numerous.  It  is  a  strange  oircomstance 
th^t  the  lands  which  these  old  CSdyiUe  holders  occupied  should 
be  very  light,  almost  a  blowing  sand  in  plaoes,  wherefore  it 
is  obvious  that  to  get  a  return  from  tliem  they  must  lumive 
manured  heavily.  Indeed,  how  they  hved  upon  such  small 
plots  is,  and  probably  will  remain,  something  of  a  myrtery. 
It  was  curious  to  look  at  this  Sdioient  map  with  its  numb^v 
less  divisions,  and  then  ta  drive  over  the  la&d  and  recognise 
the  windmill  marked  upon  i*,  standing  as  it  did  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  great  wood  of  120  acres  still  frowning  on 
the  rise,  but  to  find  the  tiny  lota  of  land  swallowed  up  in 
huge,  lonely  fields,  nueasumg  sixty*nine  acres,  seventyniix 
acres,  and  even  as  much  as  119  acres.  Truly  the  Elizabethan 
small-holders  would  be  (or  for  a«ight  we  know,  aie)  astonished 
to  contemplate  the  gardens  on  which  they  laboured  as  these 
appear  to-day. 

The  country  about  Weston  Colville  is  very  wide  and 
open,  and,  as  mig^t  be  seen  fiom  a  pit  that  we  passed,  the 
chalk  lies  quite  close  to  the  surfaoa  Here  the  crops  in  the 
wet  season  of  1902  looked  splendid,  especially  the  barley  and 
the  oats.  In  two  years  out  of  thvee  such  land  scarcely  pays 
to  cultivate,  but  in  a  dripping  time,  when  the  heavy  soils 
and  the  Ea:ia  are  in  deq^air,  its  turn  comes. 

At  Weston  Colville  Mr*  Hall  had.  seventy-eig^t  sllot- 
ment  tenants,  oocxapjisng  a  total  of  seventy^ve  aeoes,  at  an 
average  rent  of  i£l  an  acre,  or  7«.  6d.  lor  a  quarter  of  an 
acre.  These  aUetments  lie  very  convenientiy  all  round  the 
village^  in  which  theos  are  also  a  reading-room,  a  cricket 
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grcrand,  and  mAny  new  oottagea  built  by  Mr.  Hall.  Some 
o£  the  old  ones,  howe^ar,  Btmck  me  as  bad,  but  at  tkat 
fleaflon  of  the  year  most  of  the  gardens  with  their  white 
lilies  ware  singiilarly  pretty.  Probably  owing  to  the 
presence  of  these  allotments  and  its  other  adyantages,  the 
pc^i^tion  of  Weston  ColTille,  as  I  was  informed,  had  only 
sank  by  about  fifteen  during  the  past  decade.  I  saw  one  or 
two  of  the  smaU-holders.  One  of  them,  Taylor  by  name, 
who  held  three  acres,  seemed  to  get  along  and  no  moie. 
Mrs.  Taylor  tolA  me  that  her  sons  had  all  gCKie,  SKcept  one 
who  was  married.  Another,  Mr.  8.  Marsh,  had  about  forty 
acres.  He  informed  me  that  his  crops  were  yery  good  that 
year,  and  generally,  I  thought,  seemed  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  large  landowner  holding  8^600  acres  in 
thjDee  counties  and  fifteen  parishes,  on  which  there  are  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  dwellings  of  various  sorts  and  sises 
to  be  kept  in  order.  He  told  me  that  £80,000  had  been 
spent  on  these  during  the  past  titiirty  years,  and  that  a 
hundred  new  cottages  had  been  built.  Of  course  to  deal 
thus  with  an  estate  necessitates  the  command  of  consider- 
able resources  :  the  land  in  these  days  will  not  provide  such 
sums  to  be  spent  in  upkeep  out  of  its  annual  rentals  and 
other  profits. 

To  return :  Our  first  expedition  from  the  house  of  Mr. 
AUix  was  made  under  the  guidance  ol  a  large  farmer, 
Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Partridge  Hall,  to  see  that  and  the  Qxavel 
Pits  fauems.  Before  reaching  the  village  we  passed  the  two 
Swaffiham  Prior  churches  that  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
same  churchyard.  Of  one  of  these,  St  Mary's,  an  ancunt 
building  at  present  still  more  or  less  in  ruins>  where  the 
AlUx  family  have  been  boried  for  .generations,  therestoration 
has  been  commenoed  at  a  cost  erf  several  thowand  poimds. 
The  Church  of  St.  Cyriac  was^  I  undttStood,  rebuilt  about 
1814,  for  whkdi  purpose  a  rate  was  levied  on  the  parish  of 
£1  2«.  in  the  pound  1  There  followed,  said  Mr.  Ambrose, 
'  such  a  royal  row  as  you  never  heard  of  in  your  life,'  whidi 
kMted  indeed  from  ldl4  almost  to  the  pnosent  day.    To  me 
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it  is  a  mystery  how  so  gigantic  a  rate  could  be  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  church  building  or  repairs,  and  by  what  authority 
it  was  decreed  or  enforced.  Doubtless,  however,  in  1814 
things  may  have  happened  which  we  should  now  think 
strange.  Many  of  the  cottages  in  this  village  were,  like  the 
walls,  built  of  'dunoh,'  a  kind  of  dialk-marl  rock  much 
used  for  this  purpose  in  Gambridgeshire.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  small,  poor,  and  tile-roofed,  and  belonged,  I 
think,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  population 
of  the  place  had,  I  was  informed,  diminished  by  forty-one 
since  the  last  census. 

Outside  the  village  the  fields  of  the  Uplands,  which 
stand  above  the  Skirtlands  and  much  higher  than  the  Fen- 
level,  were  very  large,  and  the  prospect  was  wide  and  open, 
with  few  trees.  One  of  these  .that  we  passed  was  called 
the  Church  Hill  Field,  and,  according  to  tradition,  had  once 
been  the  site  of  seven  churches.  Here  we  saw  many 
allotments,  of  which  I  was  told  that  there  were  no  less  than 
seventy  acres  in  the  parish.  The  rent  of  these,  I  under- 
stood, was  40«.  on  the  best  Highlands,  and  on  the  Fen  dOs. 
an  acre. 

Of  labour  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  had  farmed  in  the  district 
for  thirty  years,  said  there  was  just  enough ;  but  it  was  a 
case  of  the  survival  of  the  '  unfittest,'  as  many  of  the  men 
were  daft,  lame,  <x  Uind.  On  one  farm — I  think  he  said 
his  own — three  of  the  hands  were  '  shanny,'  two  were  one- 
eyed,  and  two  v^ere  lame.  In  tiiis  parish— of  Beach  I  sup- 
pose^^th^re  were,  he  declared,  not  half  a  dozen  stalwart, 
young  married  men.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
labourer  would  find  out  that  he  was  better  off  in  the  country 
than  he  v^as  in  the  town.  He  had  four  woman  in  his 
employ,  and  put  the  cost  of  his  labour  at  from  30«.  to  S6«. 
the  acre.  One  of  the  features  of  this  &rm  was  the  growing 
of  white  and  red  clover,  sainfoin,  and  trefoil  seeds  for  cro^, 
which,  Mr.  Ambrose  said,  if  secured  clean,  paid  as  well  as 
anything.  Glover  leys,  or  their  product,  are  here  called 
'  stover.'    The  barley  was  a  full,  waving  crop,  but  it  was 
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leported  of  this  knd  ibmi  its  oast  is  poor,  and  that  the 
actual  produce  often  came  to  much  lees  than  the  sight  of 
the  growing  com  suggested.  There  was  a  little  smut  in  the 
barley,  but  Mr.  Ambrose  said  that  he  liked  to  see  this,  as  it 
was  a  sign  of  a  good  yield. 

On  one  of  tb^  fsnns  of  800  acres  120  tons  of  cake  were 
used  annually.  Here  they  ran  eighteen  score  of  ewes,  and 
some  of  the  black^faced  lambs  were  Tecy  fine  indeed.  I 
beliere  a  number  oi  them  had  already  been  sold  at  dSs.  9d. 
Also  there  was  a  field  oi  potatoes^  but  Mr.  Ambrose  was  of 
opinion  that  the  clunch  subsoil  was  not  suited  to  this  crqp. 
The  r^t  of  this  land,  I  gathered,  used  to  be  about  S6s.  the 
acre,  bat  had  sunk  to  a  little  over  half  that  sum,  and  the 
capital  necessary  to  farm  it  really  wdl,  was  about  jEIO  the 
acre.  The  buildings  were  mostly  wood^lad,  with  thatch, 
slate,  mircm  roofii.  Water  did  not  seem  to  be  oyer  plentiful 
here ;  at  any  rate  I  noticed  that  it  was  being  carted. 

Our  next  yisit  was  to  Mr.  Allix's  fen  farm.  The  value 
of  this  land  seems  to  have  sunk  considerably,  as  he  showed 
us  two  lote  at  it  which  had  been  purchased  not  long  before 
tot  jEIS  ttid  £10  the  acre  respectively,  and  said  that  its 
average  value,  if  in  good  heart,  was  about  £16  the  scare.  In 
the  old  days  he  had  bought  similar  land  for  jSSO  the  acre. 
A  good  deal  of  Uiis  soil  has  been  dug  tot  coprolites  and  left 
when  the  bed  was  exhausted.  Owing  to  recent  discoveries 
of  phosphatic  Matter  in  other  countries  this  coprdite  indus- 
try, which  used  t6  be  very  profitable,  is  now  practically 
extinct.  The  mettiod  of  their  extracticm  was  to  turn  back 
the  surface  soil,  dig  out  the  layer  of  coprolites,  and  fill  in  the 
soil  again.  Whether  thqr  are  or  are  not  the  refuse  deposited 
by  antediluvian  animals,  I  do  not  know ;  scientific  opinion 
on  the  point  is,  I  understand,  divided ;  but  the  only  books  of 
reference  I  have  at  hand  say  that  this  is  the  case.  At  least 
there  they  lie,  miA  owing  to  the  phosph<mc  acid  they  con- 
tain, which  varies,  I  beliiave,  from  10  to  50  per  cent.,  their 
value  when  ground  up  for  manure  is  undoubted.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  it  seems  a  pity  that,  owing  to  foreign 
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competitioD,  their  reoovery  ahoiUd  no  looger  be  remonera- 
tdve. 

This  lea  farm,  of  flat,  datk,  peaty  land,, was  pieroed  by 
drift-waya,  measuring  no  le^  tbuui  twmity*fiye  yards  across, 
and  known  locally  as  '  droves,'  each  of  which  has  its  own 
iMuue,  BUeh  as  Whitewc^  Drone  or  Blaek  Dtosve.  I  piemme 
Idiat  the  reason  ol  this  gpeat  and  iqppafiently  wasteful  width 
is  to  be  found  in  the  liability  of  the  spongy  land  to  be  cot 
up  by  traffic,  which  makea  it  aeeessary  that  there  should 
be  spare  ground  where  carts  or  cattfe  can  travel  clear  of 
the  mire  and  ruts.  The  sawa  thing  may  he  observed  on 
unmetalled  roads  or  tracks  in  South  i  Africa,  which  I  have 
known  to  stcetdi  to  a  wid^  of  a  hundned  yaixU  or  tomb. 

In  addition  to  these,  disoves  the  eacloBUDes  aee  divided 
by  ditches  to  take  off  the  water.  These  commnnicajbe  with 
larger  dykes  ot  '  intediBes,'  that  in  turn  flow  to  the  great 
main  drains,  canals,  or  natural  wit^rwayq,  intQ  which  their 
contents  ore  pumped  by  steam  power-^^-a  work  tiiiai  used  to 
be  done  with  windmilliK  whereof  many  staisMi  ruined  atouit 
the  Fens.  Were  this  .elaborate  sjyitem  <4  drainage  to  be 
neglected,  all  thesa  lowlands  would  speedily  relapse  into 
primeval  swan^.  The  cost  of  kee^g  it  sound  and  open 
is  provided  for  by  specif  rates,  levied  upon  the  various 
districts.  Originally  much  of  these  sfwamps  was  rocbumed 
by  conapanies  of  incbLvidualst  who  called  themsetves  vAdven- 
turers^'  aoEvd  were  rewarded  with  the  rea^i^  limd  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amoont  the^  had  sunk  in  th^  venture.  Thus, 
one  of  Mr.  AUix's  farms  which  we  saw  was  called  the 
Adveeiture-ground  Farm.  In  4ry  seasons  Oxe  water  can  be 
aartiificially  held  up  to  a  certain  level  in  these  dykes,  whence 
it  percolates  through  the  subsoil,  keeping  the  <^ope  green 
and  fresh.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  tb^  ?ene  have  little 
to  fear  from  djx>ught. 

In  a  good  seaeon  tibte^  can  grow  ae  much  as  six-wid-a* 
half  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  but  in  l.'QQl,  oh  Mr.  Allix's 
farm,  the  wheat,  whieh  stood  five  fei^t  high  and  looked  fairly 
thick  and  level,  would,  it  was  estimated,  produce  under  fifve 
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qaartora.  Of  bariejr  aboirt  -^bm  same  amoont  is  grown  per 
aove;  botalthougbirerygoodfeedingBkiff^it  wiUnot  makaa 
malting  sample.  The  ispriiig  oato  we^  as  poor  aa  the  wmter* 
sown  were  esceUent,  while  beaito  on  snoh  soil  were  much 
infested  with  fly.  Potatoes  woije  grown  abo  and  crop  heaiFily, 
although  the  quality  is  not  of  the  b^t,  being  liable  to  turn 
black  and  taste  when  cooked.  Those  planted  here  were  of 
the  Up-to-Date  Tanety,  and  had  receired  foarteen  loads  of 
farm  manure,  2  cwt.  of  Buper[^08phates»  1  ewt.  of  kainit, 
and  1  cwt.  of  diflsolTBd  bonesper  acre. 

On  this  farm  theie  was  a  'field  that  had  gone  down  to 
natural  grass  about  twraity  years  ago,  half  of  the  ai?ea  of 
which  had  beoi  bunit  out  by  a  peat  fire  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet.  Some  seasons  before  I  saw  it,  this  field  was  dressed 
with  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  10  owt.  to  the  acre,  witii  the 
result  that  whereas  before  the  dressing  six  head  of  stock 
would  eat  it  out,  fifteen  head  of  stock  can  now  be  run  upon 
it  and  leave  grass  to  spwre.  A  very  curious  circumstence 
about  it  was  that  on  the  burnt  portion  the  grasses  were  fine, 
with  an  abundant  mixture  of  white  clover,  wheeeas  on  the 
unbumt  portion  they  were  coarse  and  practically  without 
white  dorer.  Now  we  all  know  that  basic  slag  has  the 
prq[>erty  of  bringing  up  this  oknrer  where  little  or  none  was 
to  be  found  b^bie.  Thiais  strange  enou^  but  what  septus 
still  stranger  is  that  it  could  produce  it  upon  land  that  had 
been  burnt  away  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  twenty-^four  indiea  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  the  seeds  of  wfadte  doTers  lie  in  tiiousands 
ready  to  be  called  into  life  by  ttie  magic  touch  of  basic  slag, 
which,  by  the  way,  in  tins  inataiice  practically  failed  to  pro* 
dues  the^  on  the  original  unbumt  level?  Since  nothinig 
can  grow  wittiout  the  presence  of  ito  germ,  I  confess  that  I 
see  no  other  eotplanation.  Tet»  if  it  be  the  true  one«  it  woold 
appear  tiurt;  those  seeds  must  ham  lain  dormant  for  hundreds 
or  thoimusds  of  yeare,  perhaps  even  from  a  time  before  the 
period  when  this  country  became  fen.  The  supposition  is 
HMurvellous  yet  not  impossible,  since  Mr.  Allix  told  me — and 
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I  have  heard  of  otiwr  snob  instanoeB  (thiifl»  my  brother  has 
JQst  reminded  me  of  one  tiiat  happened  at  Bradenham 
when  we  wore  yonng) — that  he  had  seen  soil  toonght  from 
the  bottom  of  a  well  fifty  feet  deep,  produce  an  abundant  crop 
of  charlock,  although  tiiere  was  none  of  that  weed  in  the 
neighbonrhood. 

PreBomably,  therefore,  the  seeds  of  charlock,  as  of  white 
clover,  most  haye  lain  buried  in  the  earth  for  unreckoned 
ages,  waiting  patiently  till  some  convulsicMi  brought  them  to 
the  surface  and  gave  them  their  opportunity  of  life.  The 
only  other  possible  explanation  is  that  they  were  suddenly 
wafted  to  these  particular  spots  in  great  numbers,  which 
seems  incredible,  for  if  this  should  be  the  case,  why  did  not 
the  charlock  grow  on  the  land  surrounding  tiie  well,  and 
the  white  clover  on  the  unbumt  portion  of  the  field? 
Also,  clover  seed  is  heavy  and  not  easily  borne  by  the  wind. 
I  have  never  heard  any  satis&ctory  reason  for  this  pheno- 
menon, and  do  not  know  if  one  exists,  except  that  the  ways 
of  nature,  like  those  of  its  Maker,  are  past  finding  out. 

Near  this  field  I  saw  men  clearing  out  the  dykes  by  the 
piece.  Here  the  clearing  them  of  rush  and  sedge  is  called 
'roding'  and  the  fying  of  the  sludge  to  a  proper  level, 
'  nradding.'  On  this  farm  was  a  house  and  buildings  whare 
the  posts  of  the  gateways  were  made  of  yew  trees  dug  out  of 
the  peat.  How  many  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  have  gone  by,  I  wonder,  since  those  yews  grew  upon 
the  spot  where  they  were  found. 

Li  driving  to  see  Mr.  Edwafd  Frost,  J.P.,  of  West 
Wratting  Hall,  and  Mr.  B.  William  King,  J.P.,  of  Brinkley, 
via  Six  Mile  Bottom,  we  passed  through  the  Skirtlands  to 
the  Highlands.  These  Skirtlands  may  be  called  a  halfway 
house  between  the  black  Fenlands  and  the  red  Highlands, 
comprising  something  of  the  quality  of  each.  They  pro- 
duce barley  of  a  malting  sample  and  some  of  the  best  wheat 
in  England.  It  was  at  Burwell,  a  Skirtland  village  dose  by, 
of  which  I  shall  write  j^cesently,  ^hat  the  wheat  I  have 
already  mentioned  was  produced  which  in  the  old  days  set  the 
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Mark  Lane  standard  of  price.  In  this  country  also  there 
were  many  sheep.  Beyond  the  Skirtlands  lay  the  red  High- 
lands, light  in  oharaoter  and  requiring  manure  and  moisture. 
Here  we  saw  some  splendid  turnips  and  a  few  fine  fields  of 
beet.  Now  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket ; 
indeed,  the  road  crossed  the  famous  four-mile  course.  There 
were  no  longer  any  fences,  the  country  being  undulating,  open, 
and  immense,  with  here  and  there  artifidal-looking  planta- 
tions of  pine,  beech,  and  Bcotch  fir.  The  straight  road  runs 
from  Newmarket  to  London,  one  arm  of  a  sign-post  we  passed 
bearing  the  legend  Newmarket,  and  the  other  London,  as 
though  between  these  two  centres  there  was  nothing  but  a 
waste  in  whidi  no  traveller  oould  wish  to  stay. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Six  Mile  Bottom,  where  the 
chalk  comes  almost  to  the  sur&ce,  tte  crops  looked  well, 
especially  some  early^sown  oats  belonging  to  Mr.  Hall.  The 
fields  were  wide  and  hedgeless,  varying  from  50  to  200  acres 
in  size,  the  h(»ne  of  tiiousands  of  larks,  while  on  the  uplands 
grow  belts  of  Scotch  fir.  In  this  district,  in  the  droughty 
year  of  1901,  the  roots  had  been  saved  by  an  opportune 
lihunderstorm,  followed,  when  tiiey  were  beginning  to  fail,  by 
a  second  similar  tempest.  The  barley,  also^  had  benefited 
in  the  same  way,  with  the  result  that  although  late,  it  was 
of  good  colour  floid  promise ;  here,  too,  a  good  deal  of  lueeme 
was  grown.  At  West  Wratting,  where  Mr.  Frost  is  a  large 
landowner,  we  reached  the  height  of  370  feet  above  Hbe  sea 
level,  over  which  the  Fens  do  not  rise  more  than  from  ton 
to  thirty  leet. 

The  view  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very  fine,  including 
as  it  does  an  expanse  of  five^^md-twenty-miles.  Thus  from 
Brinkley  Hill  that  evening  we  saw  an  enormous  stretch  of 
the  Cambridge  Fena  lying  brtween  Vandlebury  Gamp  on  the 
Gog-Magog  Hills  to  the  south,  and  Ely  to  the  north.  Over 
&ese  fens  hung  a  thin  reek  or  haze,  which  as  themidsummer 
sun  sack  to  the  hcdzcm,  became  luminous  with  a  struige, 
whito  light  that  clothed  the  f aoe  of  nature  in  a  gleaming  and 
unearthly  veil* 
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Mr.  King,  whom  we  called  upon  afc  Brinkley,  wheie  he 
owns  a  oonraderable  estate,  told  me  that  his  family  rose 
from  the  land  and  had  beai  there  for  a  centmry  or  more. 
The  value  of  prc^rty,  however,  had  fallen  yery  much ;  thus 
when  he  came  into  poesefision,  he  was  bid  60  per  cent,  more 
for  land  than  he  cotdd  value  it  at  in  1901.  I  think  that 
he  farmed  all  hie  estate.  Mr.  King  said  that  old^ashioned 
people  like  himself  still  followed  the  four-course  shift,  copy- 
ing  the  best  Norfolk  style  of  agriculture.  Also  they  kept 
sheep  uid  did  them  well.  The  land  in  that  neighbourhood, 
he  informed  me,  half  from  choice,  half  from  necessity,  was 
entirely  on  the  hands  of  the  landlords.  It  was  a  playground 
for  rich  men,  especially  in  the  Newmarket  district,  where 
they  raced  and  shot.  Those  tenant  farmers  who  remained 
just  dragged  along  and  no  more.  Of  the  class  of  Scotchmen 
who  came  to  Cambridgeshire  he  spoke  without  enthusiasm, 
saying  that  they  often  took  farms  cheap,  perhaps  at  8«.  or  10«. 
the  acre,  wredced  the  land,  and  depopulated  the  district,  as 
they  f ouAd  the  Eastern  Counties  labourer  too  slow  for  them. 

Mr.  King  said  that  although  the  folk  were  leaving  the 
countryside  generally,  this  was  not  the  case  at  Brinkley, 
whence  they  went  less  than  they  did  twenty  years  before. 
Probably  the  presence  of  one  family  on  the  same  spot  for 
several  consecutive  generations  has  a  deterrent  efiFect  upon 
the  exodus.  He  put  his  labour-bill  at  80«.  the  acre,  and 
the  average  wage,  including  all  extras,  at  IBs.  4(2.,  the 
cottages  being  let  at  the  low  rent  of  la.  a  week.  He  was 
not  content  with  the  condition  of  his  crops  in  that  season  of 
1001,  but  notwithstanding  the  drought  I  thought  that  those 
of  them  which  I  saw,  looked  fairly  well.  He  considered  that 
before  the  state  of  agriculture  could  improve  better  prbes 
must  be  obtainaUe,  and  expressed  a  {»ous  hope  that  produce 
from  abroad  would  not  continue  to  come  in  so  cheap  for  very 
l(mg.  Of  the  class  of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a  representative, 
those  who  own  moderate-sized  estates,  and  often  farm  them 
also,  he  remarked  '  We  are  being  gradually  stamped  out.' 

While  driving  back  over   the  Highland  to  Swaffham 
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Prior,  we  passed  for  two  miles  or  more  through  so  vast  a 
swarm  of  cockchafers,  or  May-bogs,  that  the  experience  is 
worthy  of  record.  They  were  present  literally  in  hundreds 
of  thousands,  flying  into  our  faces  and  covering  our  clothes. 
As  these  insects,  either  as  white  grubs  or  in  tlrair  p^ect 
form  of  chafers,  remain  three  years  in  the  ground  before  they 
appear  above  it,  all  the  while  living  on  the  roots  o  f  grass, 
trees,  and  crops,  it  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  mischief  that 
such  hosts  of  them  must  do.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers 
may  know  whether  it  is  common  to  meet  them  in  these 
countless  multitudes.  Although  the  four  of  us  who  were 
driving  on  that  evening  bad  lived  our  Uves  in  the  country, 
not  one  could  remember  ever  oicountering  them  in  simi- 
lar nxmibers. 

On  another  day  Mr.  Allix  todc  us  to  see  Mr.  Bobert 
Stephenson,  of  BurweO,  ohairmAn,  I  think,  of  the  Cambridge 
county  Ckmneil,  and  a  farmer  of  no  less  than  1,800  acres,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  was  rented  from  the  Crown.  On 
our  way  we  crossed  the  Devil's  Dyke,  which  runs  for  six 
miles  from  what  was  an  arm  of  the  sea,  up  to  Woodlands.  It 
is  a  vast  trench  with  a  rampart  on  the  further  side  of  it, 
formed  from  the  earth  dug  out  of  the  trench  and  doubtless  in 
former  days  crowned  by  a  wooden  palisade.  This  gigantic 
fortification,  which  measures  about  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth, 
is,  I  understand,  bdieved  to  have  been  dug  by  the  primeval 
British  tribes,  as  a  defence  against  invaders  advancing  across 
the  flat  lands  between  the  forest  and  the  sea.  I  was  told 
that  the  Danes  broke  through  it  at  a  place  I  saw  where  the 
earth  has  been  levelled,  called,  if  I  remember  right,  Burwell 
Gtap,  and  spread  death  and  desolation  in  the  country  beyond. 

What  c<dossal  labour  is  represented  by  this  long  line  of 
ditch  and  earthw(»:k,  at  which  thousands  of  men  must  have 
toiled  for  years,  carrying  the  soil  up  the  steep  slope  in  baskets 
on  their  own  badcs,  or,  as  some  think,  on  those  of  mules  and 
ponies  I  And  in  the  end  it  availed  them  nothing,  since  such 
a  rampart  must  always  have  been  too  kmg  to  defend  success- 
folly  agwist  a  determined  foe.    Without  doubt,  however, 
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Binoe  tiie  dim  ages  wkea  it  was  dug,  its  grassy  slopes,  now 
so  silent  and  peaoefol,  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
deq)eiate  war  between  on*poaring  hosts,  mad  with  the  lust 
of  loot  and  blood,  and  the  wretched  native  population  striving 
to  save  thdr  lives  and  those  of  tiieir  women  and  children 
fvom  the  sw(»rd,  and  their  scanty  possessions  from  the  hand 
of  the  destroyer,  as  he  marched  on  his  bloody  road  towards 
the  heart  of  England. 

The  Bomans  had  a  settlement  here,  for  at  a  spot  that 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  Mr.  Allix  unearthed  the  foundations 
of  some  of  their  villas  with  the  baths,  heating  arrangements, 
and  floors  still  in  Mu.  At  Bxning,  dose  by,  they  are  said 
to  have  captured  that  great-hearted  British  woman,  Boadicea, 
for  here,  too,  the  Iceni  had  their  stronghold.  Also,  besides 
the  Devil's  Dyke,  there  ace  others;  &e  Fleam  Dyke,  the 
Brent  Dyke,  and  one  that  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  of  which 
I  forget  the  nama  Indeed,  history  and  tradition  have 
written  their  records  upon  every  acre  of  Oxis  district,  few  of 
which,  perhaps,  are  unwatered  by  the  blood  of  brave,  for^ 
gotten  men. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said  that  farmers  generally  were  *  beat- 
ing time,  as  it  were.'  In  good  seasons  they  kept  going; 
in  bad  they  lost  mcmey.  During  the  last  score  ol  years 
or  80  rents  had  come  down  by  60  per  c^it.,  and  the  fee- 
simple  value  of  most  lands,  to  a  third  of  what  it  used  to  be. 
l^e  poorer  Fen  now  brought  in  about  15s.  the  acre,  and  the 
Skirt  and  higher  field  lands,  about  26^.  the  acre.  Of  labour 
there  vras  not  quite  enough ;  they  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch,  and  could  not  get  hands  when  they  wanted  them, 
nor  was  the  work  done  so  thoroughly  as  it  used  to  be. 
Still,  there  was  a  fair  numb^  of  men  of  all  ages,  and  some 
places  were  worse  gS  in  this  respeol  Speaking  approxi^ 
mately,  his  labour-biU  came  to  the  high  rate  of  46$.  the 
acre.  The  average  wage  for  (xrdinary  men  was  16$.  a 
week,  and  for  milkmen  and  horsemen  17$.,  including  extrsA 
in  both  cases.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  gardening 
in  the  district  where  small  men  would  take  fifteen  or  tw^ity 
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acres,  selling  th^  prodooe  at  Newmarket.  The  local 
manure  faotoary  also,  to  which  coprolites  were  now  im- 
ported from  America  and  there  made  up,  supported  many 
people.  Formerly  the  coprolites  were  dug  in  4^  neighbour- 
hood down  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  fetched  6O9.  a  ton. 
Now  that  the  surface  supply  was  exhausted,  digging  must 
be  carried  on  at  too  costly  a  level ;  also  the  price  had  fallen 
to  d5s.  the  ton. 

The  famous  Burwell  wheat,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
used,  Mr.  Stephenson  said,  to  be  sold  for  seed  fifty  years 
ago.  It  was  the  Old  Kent  long-^red  wheat  which  made 
iour  of  very  good  quality.  'IRie  sort  was  now  lost,  although 
it  cookl  be  recovered  again  if  necessary ;  but  in  fact  the  new 
wheats  were  better,  and  yielded  two  sacks  more  per  acre. 
He  had  300  acres  at  old  pasture  of  a  nice  quality,  although 
Ikble  to  dry  up.  It  was  best  upcoi  the  edge  of  the  Fen. 
Mr.  Stephenson  kept  100  cows  of  the  Shorthorn  stamp, 
but,  as  he  stated,  not  remaritable  for  their  breed  or  quality, 
the  butter  produced  going  to  Newmaricet,  and  the  milk,  I 
think,  to  Cambridge.  He  said  that  he  was  always  buying 
cows,  at  least  a  score  every  autumn,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  tiie  milk,  and  all  the  ^lures  were 
fatted  out.  He  added, '  The  more  yon  have,  the  more  they 
go  wscmg.'  His  soil  was  a  deep  chalk-marl,  whidi  became 
sticky  in  winter  and  was  then  too  wet  for  she^.  His  were 
Hampshire  Downs  and  SufifoUcs,  hut  he  was  giving  up  the 
ewe  breeding  flock.  They  could  grow  m  second-class  sample 
of  malting  barley,  whidi  would  fetch  feom  28$.  to  S2$.  the 
quarter,  but  not  tiie  best.  For  cottages  they  were  pretty 
w^  off  in  that  district,  although  some  of  them  ought  to 
come  down.  The  neh  people,  he  added,  who  bought  spott^ 
ing  ofliatoo  in  OandNridgeshtee  did  not  build  cottages  to  any 
extent,  or  do  anjrthing  that  was  uselul  to  the  county  and 
thekuL 

Mr.  Stephenson,  whose  opinioina  are  certainly  W(Hrthy  of 
as  mfoch  weight  as  those  of  any  Hian  in  Cambridgeshire, 
took  a  very  serious  view  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  crowd- 
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ing  of  the  rural  popnlatiofi  into  London  and  the  other  great 
cities,  oonsideiing  them  in  the  light  of  oar  national  welfare. 
He  said  that  on  the  grounds  of  public  health  and  well-being 
the  State  ought  to  inted^re  by  legislation,  and  insist  upon 
the  factories  being  moTed  from  the  big  towns  into  the 
country  districts.  Such  legislation  would,  he  thought,  be 
amply  justified  and  help  to  remedy  the  eyil. 

He  described  to  me  a  process  which  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  witness,  as  in  these  days  of  depression  it  is,  I 
understand,  but  seldom  practised  on  account  of  the  initial 
expense,  although  it  used  to  be  common  enough — that  of 
treating  fenlands  with  gault.  This  gault,  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  marl,  is  dug  from  the  subsoil  out  al  trenches  cut  ten 
yards  apart,  and  spread  on  the  surrounding  surface  to  the 
quantity  of  about  200  tons  to  the  acre.  The  land  thus 
treated  is  said  to  double  its  value  for  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion, which  may  be  put  at  from  £8  to  jS6  the  acre.  One 
application  will  last  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  the  full  benefit 
being  experienced  in  the  second  year  after  treatment. 

As  we  drove  through  his  farm,  which  was  steam-culti- 
vated, Mr.  Stephenson  told  me  that,  notwithstanding  its 
sticky  nature,  this  land  does  not  require  to  be  drained.  On 
one  of  the  first  fields  we  came  to  was,  I  think,  the  heaviest- 
headed  crop  of  wheat  I  had  yet  seen :  it  was  estimated  to 
produce  forty-four  bushels  to  the  acre.  Another  field  had 
been  drilled  some  years  before  with  lucerne,  and  in  1899 
laid  down  to  grass,  the  seeds  being  sown  among  the  lucerne, 
which,  Mr.  Stephenson  said,  in  time  would  die  away,  leaving 
a  perman^it  pasture  in  its  place.  This  system  seems  to 
have  merits,  since  while  the  grasses  are  establishing  them- 
selves, tile  lucerne  still  furnishes  a  useful  cut,  but  I  imagine 
it  can  oolj  be  practised  with  success  where  the  land  has 
heem  kept  very  clean  by  horse-hoeing  between  the  drills. 

The  buildings  on  tiiis  Crown  Farm  were  very  extensive 
and  well  arranged.  They  were  constructed,  I  think,  of 
clunch,  which  is  the  cheapest  material  whesk  it  can  be  dl>tained 
upon  the  spot,  although  Peterborough  bricks  could  be  de- 
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Uveied  ai  the  nearest  station  for  25«.  6d.  a  thousand.  Thus, 
one  shed  was  sixty  feet  long  by  a  breadth  of  122  feet,  divided 
into  fonr  spans,  sapported,  to  the  best  of  my  reocdleotion,  by 
lines  of  posts,  and  would  acc<munodate  fifty  head  of  beasts. 

Mr.  Stephenson  told  me  he  found  it  best  to  leave  calves 
afBicted  with  ringw(»m  undootored  till  the  disease  wcxe 
itself  out.  This  I  may  say  is  my  own  experience,  as  I  have 
found  that  the  various  washes  which  are  prescribed  by 
veterinary  surgeons,  seem  to  irritate  the  animals,  with  the 
douUe  result  that  they  rub  the  places  into  sores  and  leave 
infection  on  every  post  within  their  reach.  The  bulls 
used  by  Mr.  Stephenson  were  pedigree  Shorthorns,  bred 
whenever  possible  from  cows  that  were  known  to  be  deep 
miUcers.  Here  I  saw  reapers  and  binders,  of  which  Mr. 
Stephttison  has  several.  They  were  of  American  make, 
costing  £90,  and  called  the  '  Ideal.'  He  spoke  highly  of 
these  machines.  He  had  also  an  excellent  Horsley-Ackroyd 
engine  of  eight  horse-power,  which  when  at  full  speed  con- 
sumed scarcely  a  gallon  of  oil  per  hour,  costing  in  that  time 
three  farthings  per  horse-power. 

Near  by  we  visited  some  capital  new  cottages,  which  had 
cost  £200  apiece  and  contained  three  bed-  and  two  sitting- 
rooms.  On  this  part  of  the  fann  the  seed  clovers  seemed  to 
have  perished  owing  to  ihe  drought,  but  the  sainfoin  was 
doing  very  well.  Winter  oats  was  the  worst  crop,  while  the 
barley  was  estimated  to  produce  four  and  a  half  quarters  to 
the  acre,  a  good  return.  Here  Mr.  Stephenson  had  sown 
Gartmi's  new  six-sided  barley  on  Hbe  same  field  with  some 
of  the  old  six-sided  variety,  in  tiie  hope  that  the  two  sorts 
would  intercross  and  produce  seed  combining  the  bulk  of 
the  old  with  the  quality  of  the  new.  I  wonder  how  the  ex- 
periment turned  out. 

Passing  on  we  came  to  fifty  acres  of  fruit  planted,  to  the 
best  of  my  recoUectioii,  on  flat,  low-lying  land.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son began  this  apple-growing  venture  about  the  year  1693. 
He  estimated  its  cost  at  the  rather  high  figure  of  £60  the 
acre.    The  pears  were  grafted  upon  crab  stock,  the  stock 
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haying  been  bought  and  worked  in  situ,  and  the  i^ples  on 
free,  crab,  and  paradise  stocks.  The  results  of  his  expen^ice 
were  iiiskt  those  apples  which  were  worked  on  crab  or  free 
stocks,  and  especially  upon  the  former,  had,  at  any  rate  on 
this  soil,  done  fiar  better  than  those  that  were  w(»:ked  on  the 
shallow-rooted  paradise,  which  matures  early  and,  on  some 
lands,  goes  back  as  soon.  Here  I  saw  numbers  of  the 
paradise  trees  at  a  standstill,  or  already  dwindling,  while  the 
crabs  alongside  of  them  were  vigorous  and  thriving  well. 
The  man  in  diarge  of  the  orchard  told  me  that  they  had 
found  Bismarck,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Pott's  Seedling  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  apples.  The 
pyramids  were  planted  eight  feet  apart  and  the  standards 
twenty-four  feet  apart.  This  fine  orchard  had  not  existed 
long  enough  to  enable  its  owner  to  form  a  poMtive  opinion  as 
to  the  profits  that  it  will  produce.  It  was  deur,  however, 
that  so  far,  the  expenses  connected  with  it  had  been  some- 
what heavy. 

Next  we  drove  to  the  cement  works  which  Mr.  Stephenson 
was  in  process  of  erecting  as  a  private  venture,  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  put  out  200  tons  a  wedL.  Here  on  a  farm  which  he 
had  bought  quite  cheap — I  think  at  lees  than  £20  the  acre — 
had  been  discovered  magnesian  limestone  and  clay  mixed  by 
nature,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  cement 
without  the  oost  of  an  artifioiid  mingling  of  these  substaiMses. 
Analysis  showed  the  presence  of  from  72  to  76  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  balance  being  day.  The  process  of 
cement-making  need  not  be  entered  into  here,  but  we  saw 
buildings  and  machinery  in  course  of  construction  in  which 
the  raw  material  would  be  dried,  ground,  mixed,  made  into 
bricks,  and  finally  burnt  with  coke  in  the  kilns.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  competition  that  he  will  have  to  face, 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  convinced  that  owing  to  the  special 
advantages  under  T^ch  he  worked  upon  this  property,  he 
would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  at  a  profit.  I 
trust,  and  indeed  beUeve,  that  this  will  in*ove  to  be  the 
case,  ahhoogh  I  heard  i^t  some  other  cement  works  in  the 
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neighbouiliood  had  not  been  very  soooeisfal.  Near  to  this 
fiieiory  a  large  field  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  sixty-two 
years  ago,  before  the  good  times  b^aii»  sold  for  £M  the 
acre.  When  it  came  into  the  market  recently  it  only 
fetched  £26  the  acre.  Here  is  an  eloquent  example  of  tlw 
&11  in  the  value  of  Oambrtdgedure  land. 

At  Bottisham  I  went  over  the  farm  of  Mr.  MacArthor,  of 
the  Hall  Farm,  of  400  acrss,  which  he  held  mider  Mr.  Boger 
Jenyns,  of  Bottisham  Hall.  Mr.  MaoArthur  had  taken  over 
this  farm  on  the  sudden  death  d  his  father  a  year  or  two 
before,  and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  grit  and  ability  that 
had  enabled  so  young  a  man  unexpectedly  to  assmneecmtrol 
of  a  large  bustness,  and  work  it  with  energy  and  success.  I 
suppose  that  here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  self- 
rehant  and  determined  Scotch  character  which  in  every 
walk  of  life,  rarely  allows  its  owners  to  let  slip  the  skirts  of 
ofaance  or  to  turn  from  tiie  burden  of  responsibility. 

Here  in  Cambridgeshire  Mr.  MaoArthur  followed  the 
farming  receipt  of  his  compatriots  in  Hertfordshire — milk  and 
potatoes.  Of  cows  he  kept  about  fifty  of  the  Ayrshire  and 
Dutch  breeds,  the  former  imported  from  Scotland  direct,  his 
average  return  being  a  bam  gallon  per  day»  per  head,  I 
suppose,  throughout  the  year.  His  milk  he  sent  to  London 
at  a  contract  price  <A  Is.  2^.  in  summer  and  1$.  8d.  in 
winter  per  bam  gaUon,  minus  M.  carriage.  These  AyrdiiroB, 
he  said,  were  rather  liable  to  milk  fever,  wfaieh  made  it 
necessary  to  keep  tikem  in  low  condition  before  calving. 
There  wi^re  ten  horses  employed  upon  the  farm,  and  the 
labour-bill  came  to  <700  a  year,  1S$.  a  week  being  the 
ordinary  wage,  without  extras.  Of  potatoes,  which  had 
reoeived  twenty  tons  per  acre  of  London  peat-moss  manure, 
with  2  cwt.  of  guano  at  seeding  time  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  iq[»plied  by  hand  up  the  ridges,  he  had  forty  acres ; 
of  wheat  thirty*^ve ;  of  clover  and  grass  seventy ;  of  oats 
ninety ;  and  of  barley  none. 

The  soil  was  a  ss^y  loam,  in  {daces  very  deep ;  but  Mr. 
MaoArthur  said  that  the  mangold  did  best  on  black  or  fen- 
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land,  from  which  the  returns  were  sometimee  as  high  as  fifty 
tons  per  acre.  This  root  receiyed  twenty  tons  of  cow 
manure,  2  cwt.  of  Pemyian  guano,  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  a  like  amount  of  the  last  stimulant  being  again  applied 
when  they  were  hoed.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was  a 
really  splendid  crop.  The  swedes  ware  the  Drummond  and 
Stirling  Castle  varieties,  of  which  I  understood  that  Mr. 
MacArthur  had  the  best  crop  in  Cambridgeshire  in  the 
season  of  1900.  Even  in  the  dry  year  of  1901  hisclovar  and 
grasses  had  produced  two  terns  an  acre  of  hay,  worth  at  that 
time  £6  a  ton.  His  potatoes — the  Up*to-Date  and  Triumph 
sorts-*were  lifted  with  a  digging  machine,  which  dealt  with 
four  acres  in  a  day.  The  expense  of  piddng,  digging, 
pitting,  and  opening  with  his  own  men,  amounted  to  £1  the 
acre.  The  average  crop  of  these  tubers,  plus  the  siftings, 
was  six  tons  to  the  acre,  which  realised  about  ^63  per  ton, 
enough  being  saved  for  seed.  The  carriage  to  London  cost 
16«.~per  ton,  I  suppose.  The  seed  potatoes  were  chosen 
from  tubers  less  than  If  and  more  than  1^  inch  in  diameter, 
those  smaller  than  1^  inch  being  sold  or  used  for  feeding 
purposes. 

Sainfoin  did  well  upon  this  ground,  as  also  did  lucerne, 
of  which  th^re  were  three  or  four  acres.  The  clover  leys  were 
left  down  for  one  year  only  and  followed  by  oats,  whereof 
we  saw  some  good  crops  that  had  been  treated  with  1^  cvrt. 
of  guano  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  sown  broadcast. 
Spring  oats,  by  the  vtray,  were  said  to  do  better  than  the 
winter-seeded.  In  three  of  the  fields  I  noticed  some  charlock, 
locally  known  as  '  carUck.'  Mr.  MacArthur  was  an  advocate 
of  spraying  to  destroy  this  pest,  a  process  which  he  had  found 
successful  nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  the  moderate  cost  of 
2#.  6d.  an  acre.  His  usual  rotation  was  (1)  potatoes ;  (2) 
wheat  or  oats ;  (3)  seeds ;  (4)  spring  or  winter  oats.  On  this 
interesting  and  well-managed  farm  the  beet  was  made  of 
everything.  Thus  the  tops  of  the  manure  heaps  were 
coated  with  muriate  of  potash  to  abscnrb  the  volatile  elements 
which  evaporate  as  the  muck  dries.    In  short  here  were 
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brought  to  the  land  what  it  most  so  often  lack»  obeervation 
and  intelligence. 

Mr.  Hancock,  whom  I  saw  at  Swaffham  Bolbeok,  fanned 
120  acres,  eighty  of  them  under  Mr.  Allix.  He  said  that  by 
woridng  hard  every  day  as  he  did,  farmers  might  make  a 
living  and  pay  their  way,  but  no  more.  A  man  with  sons  to 
help  him  need  not  be  afraid  about  labour,  but  he  was  a 
bachelor.  He  and  his  brother  did  a  great  deal  of  the  w(»:k 
themselves,  with  a  few  men  to  assist  them,  one  of  whom  had 
been  with  him  thirty  years.  The  best  of  the  people  went ;  they 
all  got  that  fever  more  or  less :  one  left  and  then  the  o&en 
left,  while  those  who  remained  behind  were  of  a  different 
class  from  what  they  used  to  be.  He  complained  that  they 
could  not  make  enough  of  their  wheat,  and  thought  that  the 
Government  ought  to  put  a  little  duty  on  'something  or 
other.'  WeU,  since  then  the  Gk>vemment  has  put  on '  a  little 
duty,'  though  whether  it  will  be  of  any  great  advantage  to 
farmers  is  another  matter — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hancock's  crops  were  looking  very  well  on  the 
whole,  although  the  barley  and  oats  w^ce  rather  light. 
Indeed  he  said  that  his  wheat  was  the  best  he  had  grown  for 
years.  '  We  must  do  as  well  as  we  can,'  he  concluded  rather 
sadly,  ^  but  we  begin  to  get  older  and  there  is  no  pension 
f or  us ! '  He  was  a  man  who  had  Uved  a  lifetime  in  this 
neighbourhood  and  seen  many  things.  The  tenor  of  his 
conversation  and  stories  of  the  past  went  to  show  how 
general  was  the  subm^gence  of  the  old-fashioned  classes  of 
landlords  and  tenants.  One  by  one,  like  the  Arabs  of  the 
poem,  they  had  folded  up  their  tents  and  vanished  away 
from  the  agricultural  camp.  But  others  have  taken  tiieir 
places,  and  there  is  still  a  camp — of  a  sort. 

Among  other  gentlemen,  whilst  staying  with  Mr.  Allix,  I 
had  some  very  interesting  conversations  with  Mr.  Boger 
Jenyns,  of  Bottisham  Hall,  whose  family  has  been  settled  at 
Bottisham  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Indeed,  his  ancestor 
was  one  of  the  thirteen  who  subscribed  the  money  to  drain 
the  fens  in  those  parts,  and  his  great-grandfather  became 
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the  chairman  of  the  famoos  Bedford  Level  Corporation.  In 
his  grandfather's  time,  some  of  the  land  he  owned  fetched 
£2  an  acre  rent ;  now  it  was  worth  only  ^61,  or  <hi  an 
average  n(A  more  tiian  15^.  He  said  that  owners  in  those 
parts  had  lost  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  their  income 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  property,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  bankrupt  and  gone.  Thus  both  Mr.  AlUx  and 
Mr.  Jenyns  told  me  that  Stetchworth  had  been  sold  twice 
over  within  their  recollections,  and  was  now  a  pleasure 
estate.  The  owner  of  another  prc^rty  had  died  in  penury, 
and  a  South  African  gentleman  sat  in  his  place. 

To  continue  the  list  would  be  too  long;  ten  places 
were  mentioned,  one  after  another,  which  had  gone  the 
same  way.  They  said,  in  short,  that  almost  all  the  old 
Cambridgeshire  landed  aristocracy  had  departed,  and  that 
their  ancestral  homes  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  ndi 
racing  or  shooting  men,  who  hold  them  for  amusement, 
and  are  not  animated  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  as  the 
class  which  they  dispossessed. 

They  told  me  also  that  while  a  few  with  exceptional 
brains,  capital,  and  energy  still  succeeded,  the  majority  of 
the  tenant  farmers  were  but  just  keeping  their  heads  above 
water,  while  many  were  losing  money.  One  gentleman — I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Allix — said  that  he  had  received  two  offers 
for  his  in-hand  farms,  but  he  would  not  let  the  land  to  be 
worked  out  a  seocmd  time,  although  the  rent  proposed,  if  paid, 
was  more  than  he  could  make  himself.  Most  of  the  local 
owners  were  fanning  their  own  land,  as  tenants  could  not 
be  found  with  sufficient  capital  to  work  these  big  holdings, 
although '  land-skinners  '  could  be  found.  The  average  wage, 
inclusive  of  extras,  they  put  at  16«.  a  week.  Of  cottages 
there  were  about  sufficient,  although  some  were  bad ;  but 
Mr.  Jenyns  said  that  in  osdex  to  ke^  men  on  the  place  he 
was  building  two,  which  I  saw  afterwards,  at  a  cost  (A  £600 
for  the  pair. 

Afterwards  he  explained  to  me  in  an  interesting  letter 
that  the  reason  why  very  many  landlords  w^:e  so  hard  hit 
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in  Gambridg66hiie  and  East  Anglia  generally,  was  because 
family  jomfcores  and  mortgages  at  4  per  cent  interest  had 
been  heaped  ap<m  the  estates  in  the  good  times,  l^eresolt 
was  that  when  fann  rents  sank  50  c»r  60  per  cent,  there  was 
little  or  nothing  left  fortiiennfortunate  succeeding  owner  on 
which  to  Utc.  BBTsanally  he  had  felt  the  weight  of  this  eyil. 
He  was  sore  that  within  a  few  years  the  labonr  question 
would  become  acute  in  that  distdct,  for  then  the  (dd,  and 
most  of  the  young  men,  would  have  gone.  The  former  could 
not  be  recidledy  and  what  would  suffice  to  keep  the  latter  ? 
Higher  wages  ?  How  <x>uld  they  be  paid  at  the  present  prices 
of  produce  ?  Better  cottages  with  gardens  and  convenient 
allotmeauts  ?    Ownerriiip  of  the  home  wherever  possible  ? 

Periiape  these  might  be  palliatives.  But  the  wish  for 
indepoidence  was  growing  among  the  rural  population,  as 
seemed  but  natural  in  these  progressive  days.  To  go  away 
was  so  easy  ;  it  was  so  fascinating  to  seek  the  unknown. 
Gould  we  expect  a  man  to  return  from  the  towns  in  orcto  to 
follow  the  plough  for  the  benefit  of  others  ?  Still,  he  might 
be  inclined  to  do  so,  or  even  to  remain  upon  the  land,  if  he 
could  work  it  for  his  own  benefit. 

Mr.  Jenyns  was  vnable  to  see  where  farmers  with  suffix 
dent  capital  to  work  these  large  arable  districts,  were  to  come 
bom  in  the  future,  as  that  capital  did  not  exist  among  the 
class,  and  the(re  was  nothing  to  tempt  new  pec^le  to  put  it 
into  the  land.  The  prospect  would  seem  to  be,  therefore — 
either  it  must  go  out  of  cultivation,  or,  if  he  could  afford 
it,  be  farmed  by  the  owner  himsdf.  He  thought  that 
possibly,  in  days  to  come,  syndicates  would  arise  owning 
or  hiring  large  tracts  of  country,  and  woddng  them  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  modem  labour-saving  nutchinery  and  of  a 
few  highly  trained  and  highly  paid  men.  Also  where  the 
land  was  conveniently  situated,  and  otherwise  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  the  number  of  smc^-holdings  might  be  in- 
creased. But  then  the  question  would  have  to  be  faced  as 
to  how  the  necessary  houses  and  out-buildings  were  to  be 
paid  for,  and  by  whom. 
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Eingsley  in  one  of  his  noTels  talks  of  somebody  who 
by  the  inspiration  ol  God  began  to  drain  ihe  fens.  The 
traveller  who  is  nature-minded,  if  I  may  nse  the  term»  might 
often  wish  that  the  inspiration  had  not  been  so  thorough- 
going ;  in  other  wcnrds,  that  some  of  the  poorer  porticHis  of 
the  Fen  had  been  left  undrained  to  be  the  home  of  wild- 
fowl, beasts,  and  insects.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  fen 
owners  that,  considered  only  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
there  are  considerable  tracts  which  would  pay  bettor  thus 
than  they  do  under  the  plough,  since  then  they  would  escape 
the  heavy  drainage  rate  of  6<.  c»r  8«.  an  acre,  and  be  very 
valuable  to  let  for  the  purposes  of  sport. 

As  it  is,  but  one  spot  remains,  a  tract  of  700  acres,  known 
as  Wicken  Fen,  which  we  visited  xmder  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Allix.  On  a  bright  summer's  day,  such  as  that  on  which  I 
saw  it,  it  is  a  lovely  place.  We  were  towed  to  it  in  a  barge 
drawn  by  a  horse  up  a  canal  which  passes  through  an 
utterly  flat  country,  and  is  clothed  on  eiiiier  bank  by  an 
endless  line  of  swaying  reeds.  Here  and  thore  stand  the 
gaunt  skeletons  of  disused  mills,  solitary  and  grim- looking, 
on  that  vast  sunlit  expanse  that  fades  by  degrees  into  the 
hazy  distance  of  the  horizon,  its  dead  level,  colourless  except 
for  the  green  of  the  rushes,  broken  only  with  the  brown  stacks 
of  tmrves  for  burning  and  long,  thin  rows  of  grac^ul  poplars. 

Further  on,  at  the  junction  of  Swaffham  Prior,  Burwell, 
Wicken,  and  Waterbeach  parishes,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Upp 
Ware,  with  its  two  pumping  stations  and  its  pdblio-house, 
advertised  as  '  Five  Miles  from  Anywhere :  Stop  and  Take  a 
Drink.'  Before  we  reached  this,  however,  having  passed  a 
large  artificial  manure  fact(»ry  and  a  desolate,  deserted  house, 
where  a  woman  had  been  brutally  murdered  by  her  husband, 
our  boat  turned  up  the  Wicken  Lode.  Here  we  could  see 
the  shoals  of  red-finned,  green^scaled  roach  glide  past  us  in 
the  clear  water,  and  on  the  banks,  the  young  partridges  run- 
ning among  the  tall  grasses  and  meadow-sweet.  Presently 
they  tried  to  fly  across  the  lode,  or  perhaps  the  barge-rope 
caught  them ;  at  any  rate  two  of  them  fell  in,  and  had  to 
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be  rescued  from  among  the  green  leaTes  and  Ute  white,  g<^d- 
hearted  caps  of  the  water-lihes,  over  which  hoTered  dragon- 
flies,  red  and  blue. 

Then  came  two  barges  laden  with  towering  loads  of 
brown  sedge,  that  makes  the  best  thatching  in  the  world, 
though  now,  alas  I  the  plant  is  growing  rare.  It  takes  four 
years  to  mature,  and  then,  if  good,  fetches  £1  a  load.  That 
specieB  of  Oyperaoeit  which  locally  is  called  the  mother- 
sedge,  grows  up  hke  a  round  green  stick  and  blooms  from 
joints  set  at  intervals  along  its  stem. 

They  passed,  and  presently  I  saw  a  right  that  is  yet 
rarer — a  ydlow,  blaclD^barred,^  swallow-tailed  butterfly  float- 
ing towards  me  with  a  bold,  determined  flight,  not  unlike  to 
that  of  tiie  common  Bed  Admiral  which  followed  on  its 
path.  I  confess  that  I  have  rarely  been  more  delighted, 
since  these  glorious  insects  are,  I  believe,  only  to  be  found 
in  Ghpeat  Britain  upon  this  and  one  or  two  other  patches  of 
fen,  whence  doubtless  they  will  vanish  before  many  yean 
are  passed,  as  the  Great  Copper  has  done  abready.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  when  their  habitat  is  so  circumscribed,  and, 
being  unprotected  by  law,  every  man's  hand  is  against  them, 
even  thefenmen  collecting  the  chrysalis  for  sale? 

Indeed,  I  myself  have  hastened  their  extinction,  since, 
after  an  active  search,  I  found  one  of  the  caterpillars,  emerald 
green  in  colour  with  purple-black  bars,  feeding  on  wild  carrot 
in  the  heart  <rf  the  fen,  and  secured  it  for  the  benefit  of  an  ento- 
mologist friend,  a  proceeding  for  which  doubtless  I  ought  to 
be  fined.  Its  end  was  unfortunate,  for  an  ichneumon  fly,  a 
great  enemy  of  caterpillars,  had  already  laid  an  egg  within 
its  body,  which,  develojang  in  the  chryraJis,  so(m  turned  it  to 
an  empty  shell ;  so  my  pains  were  lost.  Yet  when  I  secured 
it,  no  caterpillar  could  have  seemed  more  healthy.  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  these  butterflies  in  for^gn  countries,  but  the 
three  which  I  met  with  that  day  in  Wicken  Fen,  struck  me 
as  larger  than  those  that  I  have  studied  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Also  we  found  nestling  amid  the  dense  growth  of 
sedge  and  rush  grasses,  a  specimen  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
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Fen  fern,  which  is  now  so  rare,  and  some  fine  plants  of 
Orohu  pyrtMmiidalis. 

I  cannot  dwell  longer  on  the  description  of  this  delightful 
place.  Indeed,  I  mnst  apologise  to  the  reader  Ux  this  rare 
and  temporary  lapse  from  the  straight  path  of  agricultural 
duty.  Too  soon  we  were  obliged  to  return,  ghding  home- 
wards betwe^i  the  boundless  lands  on  which  still  stand 
clumps  of  willows,  marking  the  sites  of  the  thatched  hovels 
of  the  old  fen-dweUers,  whotived  here  on  little  knolls  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  of  water.  No  wonder  that  they  suffered 
from  ague  and  ate  c^ium  to  make  them  forget  its  spasms,  or 
perhaps  toward  themoffi.  Qoma  of  the  old  peojde>  tl^  boa^ 
man  tdd  me,  take  it  still,  although  the  poppies  are  no  longer 
grown  in  their  garden  plots,  and  it  can  only  bebooghA  from 
the  chemist  under  the  synonym  of '  six  penn'orth  of  comfort.' 
There  must  be  something  depressing  and  m^ncholy  about 
these  dMtapicts  as  a  dwelliiig  place  for  men.  At  any  rate  I 
was  told  that  suicide  is  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Fens,  who  certainly  are  remarkable  for  their  silent,  solemn 
air.  Strange  words  still  linger  in  theee  parts.  Thus  I  heard 
the  fenmen  who  accompanied  us  call  the  ribs  of  their  boat 
'  futtings '  and  '  noblings.' 

In  the  Fens  proper,  or  at  Wilburton  Manor,  on  their 
border,  we  stayed  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Pell,  one  of  the  few  rssi^ 
dents  in  this  district,  who  farms  about  1,000  acres  of  his  own 
land.  Of  this  extent  no  less  than  600  acres  are  in  the  Fen,  of 
which,  although  this  is  not  altogether  easy,  I  wHl  try  to  describe 
the  appearance.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  vast  stretch  of 
Mack  land,  with  nothing  on  it  to  catch  the  eye  except  the 
poplar  trees,  the  numberiess  straight  ditches  fuU  of  shinuner- 
ing  water,  and  on  the  horizon,  b^ond  tiie  long,  slopipg  bank 
of  Skirtland,  the  tower  aad  octagon  of  the  glorious  fane  of 
Ely.  Even  in  the  sunshine,  when  eloihed  with  the  varying 
green  of  summer  crops,  it  looks  a  lonely  land ;  but  to  imder* 
stand  its  desolatioii  it  should  be  seen  in  its  nakedness 
beneath  the  pouring  rains  of  winter,  or  when  the  galea  of 
Febtuary  are  filUng  up  the  dykes  with  fine-blown,  peaty  duat. 
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It  is  Y^rystraiigetogazeatitandtoremember  that,  asthe 
coprolite  beds  beneath  seem  to  bear  witness,  here  was  once  the 
haunt  of  countless,  gigantic  reptiles.  Here,  too,  rolled  the 
sea,  and  here  at  difEerent  epochs  of  the  immeasurable  past,  grew 
and  decayed  at  least  three  separate  forests — a  forest  of  fir, 
a  forest  of  yew,  and  a  forest  of  oak.  To  this  day  the  plough- 
man or  the  ditch*drawer  finds  their  trunks  b^ieath  the 
peaty  soil,  and,  as  I  mentioned  on  a  preyious  page,  I  my- 
self have  seen  yew  trees  that  grew,  I  suppose,  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years  ago,  set  up  to  serve  as  posts  in  the  farm- 
yard steading.  These  were  so  wonderfully  preserved  by  mud 
and  water,  that  when  I  cut  them  with  my  knife,  the  rosy 
colour  of  the  wood  was  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  that  tree  was 
buried.  Also,  in  later  ages,  here  has  been  the  home  of  fighting- 
men.  In  Mr.  Pell's  house  at  Wilburton  is  a  case  filled  with 
scores  of  bronze  spears  and  axe-heads>  swords,  and  targes. 
Some  years  since  a  ploughman  found  them  scattered  about 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  field  I  saw,  on  one  of  our  host's 
fen  farms.  Probably  they  were  collected  from  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  in  some  forgotten  war,  and  then  lost  there  in  a 
shipwreck.  I  believe  that  my  friend  8ir  John  Evans  has 
written  a  pamphlet  on  this  find,  but  unfortunately  I  have  it 
not  at  hand. 

CanmdeateA  from  a  farming  point  of  view»  the  Fens  have 
great  advantages,  especially  in  a  dry  season  like  that  of  1901, 
when,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  opening  the  sluices,  the 
ditches  are  fitted  from  Hie  canals,  and  the  water  in  them 
is  allowed  tosoaktothe  very  heart  of  the  spongy  land.  Also 
this  soil  is  easy  to  work,  a  fact  which  makes  it  so  suitable  to 
the  purpose  of  small-holdings.  I  was  told  that  through  this 
sandy  peat  two  horses  can  drag  a  double-furrow  plough; 
moreover  the  quality  of  most  of  it  is  very  fertile,  especially 
wheceit  has  been  properly  dressed  with  several  hundred 
tcms  to  the  acre  of  gauK  or  marl,  which  form  the  subsoil  of 
the  best  land,  and  is  worked  in  the  fashion  I  have  already 
described,  by  means  of  trenches  thatafterwards  are  ploughed 
in.    Drawbacks  to  the  Fen  are,  however,  that  ia  wet  seasras 
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like  that  of  1902,  which  I  believe  has  proTed  disaBtrous  to 
all  this  district,  crops  are  apt  to  go  down  and  mildew ;  that 
local  weeds,  especially  the  willow  weed,  are  very  prevalent  and 
difficult  to  eradicate,  however  often  the  land  is  hoed ;  and 
that  the  potatoes,  which  have  become  such  a  favourite  and 
paying  crop,  go  black  in  the  centre  and  acquire  a  disagreeable 
taste  unless  eaten  early.  Still,  they  are  all  sold  in  London, 
where— as  I  have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Jersey  Fluke — so 
long  as  it  is  supplied  with  a  tuber  that  looks  well,  the  public 
does  not  in  the  least  care  about  its  que^ty. 

This  was  the  shift  in  use  upon  Mr.  Pell's  Doles,  Australia, 
and  Millground  Farms,  that  lie  in  a  part  of  the  Fen  which  is 
said  to  have  been  reclaimed  two  centuries  ago,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  district : — 1,  beans,  with  or  without  manure ; 
2,  wheat ;  8,  oats  or  barley ;  4,  green  crop,  or  ley,  sown  down 
with  No.  3.  Sometimes  No.  4  is  followed  by  a  fallow  up  to 
June,  when  the  land  is  seeded  with  brank,  or  buckwheat,  a 
crop  that  we  saw  growing,  which  sells  at  about  28^.  a  quarter, 
to  be  used  as  food  for  game  and  other  birds.  Alternately,  or 
in  addition  to  the  beans,  which  in  1901  were  fc»r  the  most 
part  bad,  being  much  afflicted  with  *  collier '  or  black  fly, 
are  grown  mangold,  potatoes,  and  carrots.  Also  Mr.  James 
Luddington,  a  large  landowner,  who  farms  over  2,000  acres 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Littleport,  is  experimenting  with 
the  growth  of  hemp,  of  which  he  had  planted  sixty  or 
seventy  acres  in  1901.  He  told  me  that  in  spite  of  the 
general  opinion  to  the  contrary,  he  does  not  consider  hemp 
an  exhausting  crop,  as  he  has  grown  wheat  after  it  with  an 
ordinary  dressing  of  manure,  and  obtained  splendid  results. 
Mr.  Luddington,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
successful  agriculturist,  said  that  he  took  a  cheerful  view 
of  things,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion  &rmers  were  doing 
well  in  the  Fens.  He  added  that  potato  growing  had  helped 
a  great  deal  in  his  district,  and  that  the  labour  question  was 
not  acute. 

Mr.  Pell  kept  a  large  flock  of  sheep.  Blackface  crossed 
with  Hampshire  Down ;  but  complaints  as  to  the  price  of 
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wool  were  general,  owners  being  obliged  to  accept  the 
miserable  figure  of  13f .  Sd.  a  tod  of  28  lb.  for  washed  fleeces. 
Also  he  raised  a  considerable  number  of  Shorthorn  store 
stock,  which  ¥^ere  dishorned  with  caustic  potash  and  sold 
for  &tting  purposes  at  about  two  years  old,  the  heifers  going 
out  as  down-calvers.  The  mares  of  the  Shire  stamp  were 
bred  from;  indeed  the  breeding  of  Shire  horses  is  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  the  local  fanning.  I  should  add  that  the 
pasture  in  the  Fens  is  not  good,  as  the  land,  or  most  of  it, 
refuses  to  lay  down  well.  I  saw  upoii  Mr.  Pell's  farm  four 
meadows  which  were  laid  about  twenty  years  ago.  The 
grass  on  these  was  coarse  and  innutritions,  whereas  that 
which  grows  upon  the  artificial  banks  of  the  Ouse  is,  oddly 
enough,  very  strong,  and  will  almost  fat  a  beast. 

The  wheat  on  these  farms  lodged  very  good,  and  the 
barley,  grown  after  wheat,  was  also  good  in  this  dry  year. 
As  a  rule,  however,  barley  goes  down  on  these  lands  and  is 
a  bad  sample.  A  field  of  spring  oats  was  really  beautiful : 
their  heavy  heads  hung  down  like  thousands  of  green  tassels. 
The  mangold  did  not  look  quite  so  well,  being  neither  forward 
nor  too  thick.  Although  it  had  been  horse-hoed,  twice  hand- 
hoed  and  chopped  out,  still  the  willow  weed  was  showing 
between  the  ridges. 

Mr.  Pell  said  that  of  labour  they  had  sufficient,  but  I 
noticed  at  the  homestead  of  one  of  the  fen  farmers  that  the 
thatching  was  being  done  by  old  men  only.  We  went  down 
to  the  Ouse,  which  here  runs  through  an  artificial  cut,  twenty 
miles  l(Hig,  made  from  Earith  in  Huntingdonshire  across 
Cambridgeshire  to  Denver  Sluice  in  Norfolk,  I  think,  by  Sir 
Ck>melius  Vermuyden  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  space 
between  the  bimks  is  very  wide,  and  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  not  actually  covered  by  the  stream,  are  known  as 
'  wash-lands,'  which  in  times  of  flood  can  be  overflowed  by 
the  excess  water  without  harming  the  surrounding  country. 
These  wash-lands  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  properties 
adjacent  to  them,  and,  as  I  have  said,  furnish  very  good  feed. 
The  retaining  banks  of  the  cutting  are  formed  of  gault.    In 
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this  distriot  there  exists  a  cnstom  of  taking  in  catfle  to  feed 
at  a  fixed  charge  upon  spare  grass.  Sueh  cattle  are  said  to 
be  *  joisted.' 

In  the  afternoon,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Pell's 
bailiff^  I  yisited  some  of  his  higher  lands.  On  one  field  he 
had  a  rery  good  crop  of  maize,  and  the  beet  also  were  excel- 
lent. In  these  four  men  were  hoeing,  not  one  of  whom,  I 
observed,  was  under  sixty  years  of  age.  The  young  stock 
on  this  farm  were  kept  in  the  b3rre  during  the  day  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  the  flies,  and  supplied  with  tares,  but 
at  nightfall  they  w&ce  turned  out  to  feed  until  the  fdlowing 
morning.  Here  I  saw  thirty-four  acres  of  fine  pasture 
which  had  been  purohased  in  1900  for  £860,  twenty  years 
before  this  same  land  sold  for  well  OTer  ^£9,000.  Bpeaking 
generally,  the  pastures  between  Wilburton  and  Ely  struck 
me  as  poor,  foul,  and  coarse. 

I  visited  also  a  fruit  farm  of  five  acres,  owned,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Pell,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Hasell  at  a 
rent,  I  understand,  of  iSlO  an  acre.  This  garden  of  stuidard 
apples  and  plums,  with  gooseberries  and  currants  between,  cost 
from  £90  to  jt24  per  acre  to  prepare  and  plant.  The  trees  were 
set  twenty  feet  apart,  with  three  tines  of  gooseberries  and 
currants  between  them,  and  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  being 
on  good  and  suitable  soil — old  pasture  broken  up,  if  I  re- 
member right.  The  black  currants,  however,  which  sold  for 
£25  the  ton,  mostly  for  dye-making  purposes,  suffered  here 
as  elsewhere  from  big- bud,  or  currant<-gall-mite,  which  it 
seems  to  me  threatens  to  exterminate  that  fruit  in  England. 
On  this  point  the  late  Miss  Ormerod,  that  rraiarkable  and 
patient  investigator  of  insect  scourges,  says :  '  When  once 
established,  it  is  found  to  be  most  di£Bcult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  any  measures  except  thorou^  eradication 
of  the  infested  plants.' 

In  the  season  of  1901  Mr.  Hazell's  gooseberries  fetched 
508.  the  ton,  and  his  plums,  of  which  he  bad  a  good  crop  of 
Victorias,  had  been  bought  upon  the  trees  at  £4  10«.  the  ton. 
In  order  to  pay  well,  they  ought,  he  dechMd,  to  bring  in  £7 
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the  ton.  Among  the  i^ples  EcUngrille  SeedHng,  which  ib 
shy  in  some  soils,  bnt  proUfic  on  kind,  good  land  that  is  not 
too  heayy,  looked  very  well.  In  some  years  of  plenty  plums 
are  very  unremuneratiTe,  thus  in  1900 1  was  told  Mr.  Hassell, 
after  payment  of  carriage,  was  actually  2b,  6d,  out  of  pocket 
(m  a  parcel  ot  thirty-six  stone  of  this  fruit  and  three  and 
a  half  stone  of  apples.  He  hired  his  pickers  by  day,  cur- 
rants being  paid  for  per  stone  weight.  Mr.  Pell  said  that  he 
would  always  be  glad  to  plant  an  orchard  if  a  suitable  in- 
tending tenant  would  take  it  upon  lease. 

Mr.  William  Everitt,  chairman  of  the  Wilburtcm  Parish 
Council,  was  a  small-holder  who  farmed  six  acres  of  fruit, 
nine  of  sirable,  and  six  of  pasture.  He  kept  two  cows  and 
always  reared  two  heifers,  one  of  which  he  sold  out  every  year. 
He  said  that  pigs  were  his  stand-by,  which  he  fed  with  maize 
and  the  skim-milk.  His  raspberries  and  currants  he  sold  at 
Sd,  a  pound  and  his  plums  and  gooseberries  at  £3  10^.  a  ton, 
the  latter  costing  him  30a.  a  ton  to  pluck.  The  labour  he 
said  '  lets  it  all  out,'  that  is,  the  profit.  Digging  cost  him 
£1  an  acre,  and  the  picking  was  done  by  piecework  ;  other- 
wise, he  remarked,  he  would  have  '  to  hunt  the  women  as  a 
terrier  hunts  rats,'  of  course  to  see  that  they  did  their  tasks. 
Mr.  Everitt  worked  so  hard  himself  that  he  may  perhaps 
have  expected  too  much  from  the  female  sex.  At  any  rate 
in  the  busy  time  of  the  year  he  was  up  at  3.45  a.m.,  and  did 
not  cease  from  his  labours  till  8.30  p.m.  Still,  like  most 
small-holders,  he  seemed  fairly  cheerful,  as  he  informed  me 
that  he  made  a  living,  and  if  he  kept  his  health  had  no 
doubt  but  that  he  'would  pull  along.' 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  report  so  many  sombre  views  of 
the  future  of  agriculture  from  the  lips  of  land  agents  mad 
auctioneers,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  Mr. 
Bidwell,  the  well-known  member  of  that  profession  at  Ely, 
took  a  much  more  cheerful  view  of  matters.  He  asserted  that 
here — that  is,  in  the  Fens — agriculture  was  prosperous  in  1901, 
and  that  although  the  farmers  grumbled  so  much  they  were 
all  doing  well.    He  thought  that  the  labour  which  had  gone 
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away  would  oome  baok,  and  that  although  in  this  respect 
the  effects  of  the  Education  Act  were  being  felt,  things  had 
much  improved  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  He  said, 
however,  that  on  the  uplands  in  many  cases  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  landlord,  and  that  on  poor  and  heavy 
properties  the  game  rent  was  the  best  rent.  In  short,  it  was 
of  the  fat  Fen  lands  and  their  ^x>spect8  that  Mr.  Bidwell 
thought  so  well. 

The  fall  in  rents  since  1875  he  put  at  30  to  40  per  cent, 
and  more  on  cold,  heavy  lands,  while  in  fee-simple  value 
there  was  a  drop  of  about  35  per  cent  He  himself  mthin 
three  weeks  had  sold  £30,000  or  1^40,000  worth  of  agricultural 
land  at  prices  which  would  return  the  purchaser  4  per  cgdL 
on  the  rental  values ;  also  in  Huntingdonshire  he  had  sold  an 
estate  by  private  contract  to  the  sitting  tenant  at  a  figure 
which  would  return  him  4  per  cent,  for  his  money.  These, 
however,  were  good  kuids ;  for  the  poorest  soil  there  was  not 
much  market. 

The  labour  questicm  was  a  difficulty,  but  Mr.  Bidwell 
thought  that  in  this  respect  things  would  work  round  again. 
The  labourer  had  '  eaten  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil,  and 
would  learn  where  his  true  advantage  lay.'  It  was  necessary 
to  give  him  a  good  home  with  some  land  and  rights  of  owner<^ 
ship,  to  let  him  plant  trees,  keep  bees,  &c.  He  must  have 
an  interest  in  the  land.  He  could  quote  many  instances  of 
labourers  who  had  worked  their  way  up  to  be  bailifiEs  or 
owners.  Thus  one  man  whom  he  knew  of  this  class,  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight  had  just  bought  a  farm  for  ^£8,000,  He 
had  dealt  in  cattle,  and  done  weU,  growing  hemp  on  the  Fen 
lands.  The  old-fashioned  policy  of  stan^^ing  out  small- 
holders was  wrong  whe^  the  land  .conditions  were  suitable 
to  their  existence.  The  men  who  did  best  with  little  farms 
were  the  men  who  had  sons.  Thus  one  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  held  five  cottages  among  himself,  three  sons, 
and  connections.  They  entered  into  mutual  co-operative 
arrangements  and  were  flourishing.  Those  were  the  people 
who  should  be  encouraged,  i^ot  the  man  '  riding  about  upon 
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a  hack  in  kid  glov^.'  Protection  as  a  remedy  was,  he 
thought,  out  of  the  question  and  impossible,  but  landowners 
should  be  able  to  borrow  money  through  the  Government  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  to  enable  them  to  build  cottages  and 
to  make  improvements.  Of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Fen  districts  he  had  no  doubt. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  these  cheerful  opinions  wore 
not  shared  by  everybody  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  a 
large,  local  landowner  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting, 
who  had  about  1,000  acres  in  hand,  said  that  the  labour 
question  was  getting  worse  and  worse*  He  had  a  lot  of  old 
men,  and  when  they  went  he  supposed  that  he  would  have 
to  give  up  farming,  for  then  tiie  crisis  must  come.  "The 
country  districts  were  rearing  men  for  the  towns,  and  even 
if  there  were  a  sliunp  there,  and  some  came  back,  they  would 
not  be  much  use  upon  the  land.  The  great  cause  of  the 
migration  was  the  keeping^  of  the  boys  too  long  away  from 
fields.  The  more  stupid  a  lad  was  the  longer  he  must  stay 
at  school,  and  the  less  aUe  he  became  to  learn  useful  work. 
He  called  this  misdirected  education. 

The  farmers  were  not  prosperous ;  indeed,  he  did  not 
know  how  they  kept  their  heads  above  water.  Still,  when 
thare  was  any  land  to  let  there  were  people  to  take  it  at  the 
prevailing  rents  of  from  16».  to  £1  tbe  acre.  Most  of  the 
tenants,  however,  were  without  much  capital,  and  of  a  very 
different  class  from  what  they  used  to  be.  They  took  the 
fanns  in  the  hope  of  doing  well,  knowing  that  if  they  failed 
most  of  the  loss  would  fall  upon  the  landlords.  He  himself 
was  afraid  to  let  his  land,  as  it  was  in  high  condition,  and  if 
he  did  so  probably  in  a  few  years'  time  he  would  have  it 
back  upon  his  hands  dirty  and  impoverished.  The  man 
who  succeeded  best  was  a  man  with  a  family  on  from  twenty 
to  sixty  acres  of  land  :  such  people  did  all  tiie  work  them- 
selves, labouring  from  daylight  to  dark;  and  he  thought 
that  the  best  and  most  eadly  tilled  land  would  fall  into  their 
hands,  while  much  of  the  bad  and  heavy  soil  would  tumble 
down  to  grass  and  be  turned  to  sporting  purposes.    For  the 
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f atare  of  the  useful  and  productive  Fen  lands  he  had,  how- 
ever,  no  fear. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  an  authority  upon  Shire  horses, 
said  that  their  breeding  was  a  great  help,  and  that  a  good 
gelding  would  fetch  from  £70  to  £80.  He  told  me,  how- 
ever, that  nature  rebelled  at  the  almormal  size  which  was 
now  thought  desirable  by  purchasers,  and  therefore  striven 
after  by  stud-owners.  Even  the  foals  of  these  very  large 
uiimals  would  sometimes  refuse  to  suck ;  indeed,  the  bigger 
they  were  the  more  frequently  did  they  decline  to  feed. 
The  mares  also  had  become  very  shy  f  oalers.  He  told  me 
that  Mr.  Crisp,  of  Girton,  was  the  greatest  breeder  of  Shires 
in  Cambridgeshire.  It  was  either  this  informant  or  Mr. 
Bidwell  who,  d  propo$  of  the  scarcity  of  boys  and  of  their 
neglect  of  work  whicfa  they  were  s^  to  do  in  company,  re- 
peated to  me  this  summary  of  the  question  given  to  him  by 
an  old  fanner.  '  One  bor  [i^.  boy]  is  a  bor,  two  bora  hain't 
but  half  a  bdr,  and  three  bdrs  ain't  no  bdr  at  all  T 

My  own  view  on  the  labour  question,  I  may  state  here, 
after  making  a  great  many  inquiries  on  the  point  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  is  that  the  poeiti(»i  was  not  acute  in 
Cambridgeshire ;  it  was  only  becoming  acute.  Some  young 
men  were  still  staying  on  the  knd,  though  that  they  should 
do  so  was  sujfficiently  remarkable.  On  one  farm  that  I 
visited  the  labourers  were  receiving  12«.  or  13«.  a  week.  A 
building  was  in  course  of  erection  on  this  place,  and  I  asked 
the  foreman  what  might  be  the  wage  of  the  ordinary  brick- 
layer. He  replied,  £1  18s.  for  six  days'  labour  of  ten  hours, 
minus  time  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour's  allowance  to  reach 
the  work.  Now,  there  is  no  great  mystery  in  the  laying  of 
headers  and  stretchers ;  indeed,  I  should  consider  the  agri* 
cultural  labourer  who  knows  his  work  the  better  man.  Yet 
look  at  the  difference  between  the  earnings  of  the  two  men. 

As  I  proceeded  upon  my  way  I  found  that  of  all  the 
knotty  points  connected  with  agriculture,  the  future  of  the 
land  and  its  interests^  none  perhaps  excites  so  much  contro- 
versy as  the  question  of  small-holdings.    They  have  their 
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eager  ftdvocatos  and  thair  bitter  opponent.  Some  look  to 
them  as  the  light  that  may  lead  ub  to  national  regeneration^ 
the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter  agricoltnral  day;  while 
others  declare  that  their  increase  would  signify  the  min  of 
the  land  and  all  connected  therewith.  These  are«  of  concse, 
the  extremes ;  bnt  between  their  optimist  and  pessimist  poles 
many  milder  critics  can  be  found.  Time  alone  will  deter- 
mine which  of  them  may  be  right ;  but  my  own  opinion,  after 
hearing  all  sides  of  the  question  and  visiting  a  great  number 
of  such  holdings,  is  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful wheate  the  demand  for  them  is  ancient,  and  they  have, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ^ready  been  in  existence  for  a 
number  of  generations. 

l?o  take  some  examples.  The  Bewdley  and  Evesham  dis- 
tnots  of  Worcestershire,  and  even  Winteralow  in  Wiltshire, 
of  all  of  which  I  have  written,  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  tha  prevalence  of  this  class  of  occupier  or  owner,  while 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Daontsey  and  Blaekmere  Vales* 
The  Catshill  expenment,  inaugurated  by  the  Worcestershire 
Ck)unty  Council,  is,  of  course,  an  exception ;  but  it  will  be 
remembered  that  here  tiiere  lived  a  body  of  men  who,  having 
lost  their  occupation,  were  only  too  thankful  to  turn  to 
another  which  gave  them  prospects  of  earning  an  honourable 
and  independent  livelihood.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
small-holdings  will  not  succeed  unless  under  such  conditions, 
since  my  own  view,  to  which  the  example,  amongst  others, 
of  the  Bew  Farm  in  Dorsetshire,  gives  support,  tends  the 
other  way;  only  thi^  success  is  far  more  probable  where 
they  prevail.  It  will  have  been  observed  by  all  students  of 
sudi  matters,  that  England  is  a  country  in  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  stimulate  by  artificial  means  a  bona  fide  demand 
for  any  change,  however  desirable  this  may  seem  to  be.  It 
is  not  enough  to  point  out  to  those  concerned  that  such  and 
such  an  innovsAion  will  prove  to  their  advantage ;  that  fact 
is  one  which  it  seems  best  that  they  should  discover  for 
themselves.  Thus,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  small- 
holdings, although  I  do  not  say  it  cannot  be  created,  the 
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task  is  difficult,  and  its  attempt  not  nnfrequently  ends  in 
failure,  whereas  if  saoh  a  demand  already  exists  it  can  easily 
be  fostered  uid  successfully  enlarged. 

These  are  general  principles,  which  would  of  course  be 
considerably  modified  if  tiie  Government  were,  as  I  suggest, 
to  inaugurate  an  Agricultural  Post  which  would  greatly 
encourage  small-holdings  and  bring  many  more  of  them  into 
existence.  I  think,  howeyer,  tiiat  those  principles  are  to  some 
extemi  supported  by  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  of  Down- 
ham,  near  Ely.  This  parish,  which  covers  10,000  acres,  most 
of  it  fen  land,  has  a  population  of  1,800,  the  shrinkage 
since  the  census  of  1891  amounting  only  to  sixty  or  seventy 
souls.  It  is  divided  into  thirty  farms  of  over  100  acres, 
f (»rty-five  farms  of  between  fifty  and  100  acres,  and  a  hundred 
or  more  holdings  of  less  than  fifty  acres,  about  one* 
eighth  of  the  land  being  freehold  and  seven-eighths  copy- 
hold. The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  lords  of  the 
manor,  in  succession  to  the  Prinoe*Bishop  of  Ely,  and, 
subject  to  c<^yhold  fines,  which  amount  generally  to  no 
less  than  two  years'  rent  at  death  and  one  and  a  half  yeur's 
estimated  rent  on  purchase,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  soil  is 
the  property  of  those  by  whom  it  is  farmed.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  these  people  are  small 
proprietors  who  work  their  own  estates ;  indeed,  throughout 
Cambridgeshire  it  is  very  common  to  find  that  the  landlord, 
great  or  small,  is  his  own  tenant.  The  origin  of  these 
small-holders  at  Downham  and  elsewhere  seems  to  have 
been  that  before  the  drainage  of  the  Fens  was  taken  in  hand 
on  any  large  and  settled  plan,  individuals  of  exceptional 
intelligence  and  powers  of  work  contrived  to  reclaim  and 
cultivate  portions  of  the  waste. 

Then  stepped  in  the  Bishop  as  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  system  of  cqpyhold — that  evil  burden  under 
which  80  much  EngUsh  land  still  labours — imposed  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  raw  material  of  their  industry,  the  soil  that 
they  had  won  from  marsh  and  water.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  those  copyhold  fines   the  small-holders  of  Downham 
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would  be  in  far  better  case  than  they  are  to-day.  Whenerer 
one  of  them  dies,  appears  the  lord  of  the  manor  with  his 
demand  for  twoyears '  rent,  or  in  the  case  ot  a  sale,  for  one  and 
a  half  year's  estimated  rent.  Of  course  that  smn  is  seldom 
or  nerer  forthcoming,  since  the  profits  of  the  industry  do 
not  admit  of  the  laying  by  of  capital.  Therefore  the  new 
owner  mnst  borrow,  which  he  does  at  5  per  cent  from 
any  moneylender  who  will  advance  the  amount  oa  the 
security  that  he  has  to  offer.  I  am  told — ^and  I  beliere  the 
statem^ait  to  be  correct — that  over  £20,000  has  been  lent  in 
this  way  upon  mortgage  in  Downham,  nearly  all  of  it  to  the 
small-holders,  who  must  work  day  and  night  to  live  and  pay 
the  interest. 

On  this  matter  Canon  Thornton,  the  Beotor  of  Downham, 
under  whose  guidance  we  inspected  the  small^holdings,  had 
a  great  deal  to  say.  He  declared  that  the  general  indebted* 
ness  was,  in  his  opinicm,  increasing  to  a  point  when  it  would 
become  imbearable,  unless,  indeed,  some  means  could  be  devised 
whereby  it  can  be  put  a  stop  to,  or  liquidated  upon  equitable 
terms ;  a  solution  of  which  at  (Hresent  there  is  no  prospect. 

Canon  Thornton  is  a  clergyman  whose  views  certainly 
demand  attention,  if  only  on  account  of  what  he  has  done 
and  is  doing  in  his  district.  The  income  of  the  living  still 
amounts,  I  believe,  to  £1,000  a  year,  every  halfpenny  of 
which  is  spent  in  the  paridi,  where  he  employs  no  fewer 
than  four  curates  to  attend  to  the  ihtee  churches,  one  of 
which — an  iron  building  that  is  also  used  as  a  sohool — he 
erected  himself  in  the  fen  land.  Put  briefly  ihoae  views 
were  that  the  conditions  of  life  among  many  of  his 
parishioners  are  brutalising  in  their  hardness.  So  incessantly, 
he  said,  do  both  men  and  women  labour  to  earn  their  living 
and  meet  the  constant  calls  for  interest  on  borrowed  money, 
that  the  result  upon  their  characters  is  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced among  the  peasants  ot  Bckssia  and  India,  who  struggle 
on  from  year  to  year  in  the  net  of  the  usurer.  They  grow 
stolid,  hurd,  and  capricious.  In  their  toil-deadened  life  no 
time  is  left  to  them  for  i^ought  upon  any  higher  thing  than 
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the  product  of  that  toil.  Thus  to  religion  they  are  i^t  to 
be  indifferent^  and  even,  he  declared,  to  lapse  into  complete 
infidelitj  upon  a  matter  which  thej  have  no  time  to  weigh. 
Many  of  them  had  became  '  materialised ' ;  they  no  longer 
put  their  trust  in  a  Supreme  Power.  Also  the  women  must 
work  harder  than  it  is  right  for  them  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  they  live  so  sparely  they  are,  he  said,  a  very 
fine  and  healthy  race.  Further — and  this  is  a  curious  com- 
mJentary  upcm  the  argument,  so  generally  advanc^^  that 
subdivision  of  the  land  invariably  means  a  curtailment  in  the 
number  of  ofEspring— their  families  are  lar<{e,  averaging  no 
fewer  than  eight  children.  Moreover,  with  rare  exceptions, 
these  children  '  never  go ;  the  sons  all  remain  on  the  luid.' 

Finally,  Canon  Thornton  was  careful  to  explain  that  it  is 
not  the  system  of  small-holdings  to  which  he  objected,  but 
the  conditions  undec  which  they  are  carried  on  in  Downham. 
He  said  that  the  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  were  dis- 
tinctly bad,  as  many  of  them  were  owned  by  small  people 
who  could  not  afford  to  keep  them  up*  Often  they  contained 
two  rooms  and  no  more,  in  consequ€aice  of  which  overcrowd- 
ing there  was  much  immorality.  He  thought  that  this  lack 
of  privacy  and  of  garden  grcnmd  had  something  to  do  with 
the  prevailing  discontent  among  labourers.  The  reason 
that  the  popuLaticm  rmiained  stationary  th^e  was  that  no 
new  cottages  were  built  in  place  of  those  which  decayed. 
He  was  of  opinion  tiutt  the  two  great  remedies  needed  in 
Downham  were  alteration  of  the  crushing  system  of  copy- 
hold and  better  homes  for  the  peq[>le. 

Driving  down  a  7S-f  cot  wide  '  drove '  of  black  peat,  which 
in  winter  must  be  difficult  to  travel,  we  came  to  the  dwellings 
of  some  of  the  Downham  small-holders.  La  appearance  they 
varied  very  much,  certain  of  the  houses  being  smart  and  new, 
with  tidy  gardens,  wherein  I  noticed  lilies  and  other  flowers, 
while  some  were  tumbledown^ooking  dianties,  sunk  at  one 
end  or  the  oth^r  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  peat  founda- 
tion, with  out-buildings  of  rough  board  or  tin.  The  first 
home  we  visited  was  that  of  a  man   whose  family  were 
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gath«:6d  in  the  lean-to  of  the  house  making  an  afternoon 
meal  of  bread,  jam»  and  tea  without  milk.  As  a  class,  by 
the  way,  these  people  li^e  frugally,  worse,  indeed,  than  do 
the  labourers.  They  nurely  have  any  other  meat  than  pork, 
their  dinner  consisting  of  suet  pudding  and  bread.  The 
master  of  the  house,  an  old  man,  we  found  hoeing  his  patch 
of  mangolds.  He  spoke  freely  of  his  position,  saying  that 
he  owned  about  thirty  acres.  He  heg^  thirty-oi\e  years 
before  by  buying  four  and  a  half  acres  and  a  house  for  £260, 
of  which  he  left  £200  upon  mortgage.  Since  then  he  had 
acquired  the  rest  as  opportunity  offered,  farming  some  of  it 
and  letting  off  the  remainder  at  a  rent  of  about  £2  the  acre. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  seemed  to  be — ^indicating  as 
it  does  a  land  hunger  very  unusual  among  English  peasants 
— ^that  although  this  man  went  on  buying,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  he  also  weot  on  mortgaging.  Indeed,  it  appeared 
that,  after  all  these  years,  he  was  still  paying  6  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  debt  of  £200  secured  upon  his  first  purchase. 
This  state  of  affairs  he  declared  to  be  common,  for  he  said : 
*  All  these  httle  farmers  have  a  place  they  call  their  own,  but 
it  is  tied  so  fast  {i.e.  mortgaged)  that  it  won't  blow  away.' 
He  added  that  not  one  out  of  twenty  had  paid  off  the 
charges  on  his  land.  This  cottager's  {principal  crops  were 
wheat,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  mangolds. 

Another  man  whom  we  visited — the  son  of  Na  1 — 
owned  no  land,  but  farmed  twenty-two  acres  at  60«.  the 
acre;  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  much  hi^er  rent  being  demanded 
from  the  small-holder  than  is  paid  by  the  larger  farmer. 
About  his  homestead  and  in  the  little  meadow  we  saw  cows, 
pigs,  horses,  foals,  turkeys,  ducks,  fowls,  and  two  excellent 
carts.  The  tenant  himself  we  found  threshing  rye  grass 
with  the  help  of  two  sons,  the  seed  bdiig  separated  from  the 
straw  by  shaking  with  a  fork  upon  an  outspread  rick-cloth. 
When  asked  if  he  considered  his  position  better  than  that  of 
a  hired  labourer,  he  rephed :  '  I  would  sooner  be  on  my  own 
head  than  cm  a  farmer's,'  by  which  he  meant  that  he  pre- 
ferred hia  indq^dmce. 
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Next  we  called  upon  his  wife  in  her  six-roomed  ootta^. 
She  had  seven  children,  the  eldest  a  pretty  and  tidy-looking 
girl.  She  said  that  they  bought  meat  sometimes,  but,  as  it 
was  only  procurable  occasionally,  sidted  it  down ;  also  that 
'  when  cheap  we  eat  the  eggs,  bat  we  sit  on  most,'  mean- 
ing, of  course,  that  her  hens  sat  on  them.  She  added  that 
only  a  few  of  the  Fen  lads  went  away. 

I  omit  other  instances  and  come  to  Mr.  Waddelow, 
whom  we  saw  in  the  village  of  Downham.  He  used  to  hire 
twelve  acres,  but  then  held  only  seven,  which,  with  his 
house,  cost  him  £18  a  year.  He  left  school  at  eight  yeais 
of  age,  and  never  had  anything  to  dq[>end  on  except  his  land, 
out  of  the  produce  of  which  he  had  brought  up  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  were  then  in  LcHidon  and 
doing  well.  He  said  he  had  always  had  as  much  as  he 
wanted  to  eat  and  drink,  and  at  the  moment  was  dear  of 
debt,  but  that  he  had  saved  nothing.  Canon  Thornton  in- 
marked  that  he  ought  to  have  an  old-age  pension,  at  which 
the  old  man  laughed  and  said  that  another  ten  years  would 
see  him  out,  and  that  he  could  work  until  then — or  so  I 
understood  him. 

My  conclusion  on  the  small-holders  of  Downham  is 
that  were  it  not  for  the  heavy  rents  of  those  who  hire,  and 
the  mortgages  which  are  heaped  upon  the  copyholds  of  those 
who  own,  they  would  do  very  well.  As  it  is,  they  manage 
to  live,  but  I  agree  with  Canon  Thornton  that  they  do  so 
only  under  conditions  which  in  some  cases  are  almost  de- 
grading in  their  severity.  Moreover,  although  each  of  them 
worked  as  hard  as  two  farm  servants,  not  one  of  those  whom 
I  saw  seemed  to  be  incHned  to  bewail  his  fate,  or  to  wish  to 
exchange  his  lot  for  l^t  of  a  hired  labourer. 

Canon  Thornton  gave  me  a  bill  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  ledger-book  of  a  local  grocer  who  flourished  in  the  year 
1809,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  prices  charged  for 
equal  weights  of  the  same  articles  in  1901.  In  commenting  on 
this  curious  record,  he  pointed  out  that,  whereas  all  wages  had 
increased  very  much  during  the  past  fifty  years,  the  cost  of 
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the  neeesMuies  of  life  showed  a  more  than  oonesponding  de- 
creaae,  adding  that  snrely  the  time  had  oome  when  something 
ought  to  be  done  tox  the  encouragement  of  British  agri- 
coltnre,  and  to  make  the  enltiTation  of  home  prodaots  a 
Utile  moTO  remonerative  than  it  is  at  present.  Hero  is  the 
comparative  accomit : — 


Prioe8l809. 
£ 

t. 

d. 

Prices  1901 

£ 

». 

d. 

1  lb.  Tm 

0 

10 

6 

1  lb.  Te(b 

0 

1 

6 

6  lb.  Lamp  Siigar 
li  lb.  Yellow  Softp 
2  lb.  Coffee    : 

0 
0 
0 

6 

1 
11 

6 

H 
2 

6  lb.  Lump  Sogar 
li  lb.  Yellow  Soap 
21b.  CJoffee    . 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
3 

3 
0 

4  oz.  Pepper 

12  lb.  Moist  Sugar 

lib.  Staioh   . 

0 
0 
0 

0 
9 

1 

7 
6 
5 

4  OS.  Pepper 

12  lb.  Moist  Sugar 

llb.8taroh  . 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 

4 
0 

4 

21b.Biee      . 

0 

1 

2 

2  lb.  Bioe      . 

m 

0 

0 

4 

£2 

2 

JJ 

£0 

9 

H 

Can  anything  be  more  suggestive  of  the  remarkable 
advance  of  general  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  labouring 
classes,  than  the  figures  quoted  above,  bearing  in  mind  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  their  average  earnings  since  the 
year  1809  ?  All  of  us  must  rejoice  that  this  is  so,  although 
with  Canon  Thornton  we  may  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  almost  as  great  a  fall  in  the  fortunes  of 
those  classes  who  own  and  till  the  soil,  whose  impoverish- 
ment is,  in  fact,  a  ma^tter  of  some  national  concern.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  grain,  flour,  milk,  clothing, 
and  other  home-produced  necessaries  that  do  not  appear  in 
this  bill  have  fallen  to  an  almost  equal  extent. 

Driving  from  Boyston  to  Odsey  to  visit  Mr.  Herbert 
Fordham  the  Down-land  of  Hertfordshire  lay  on  our  left, 
and  on  our  right  the  valley  of  the  Bhee  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Here  the  land  was  chalky,  as  was  proved  by  the  white  streaks 
in  the  fallows,  ^d  the  pastures  were  bare,  whilst  among 
the  com  crops  glowed  the  picturesque  but  unremunerative 
poppy.    Lying  below  the  woods,  cresting  the  Down-lands  on 
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the  Hertfordsfaiie  side,  was  a  trainmg  groond  forrao^orseB, 
marked  with  the  brown  line  of  a  tan  trade,  while  from 
BoyBton  Heath  the  land  sloped  gently  to  the  Vale  and 
thence  rose  to  distant  wooded  ridges.  On  our  way  we 
passed  a  farm  of  1»100  acres  which  nine  years  before  had 
sold  for  £10,000,  or  abont  £9  the  acre.  In  1001  we  were 
informed  that  it  was  not  worth  so  much.  Mr.  Fordham,  J.P. 
and  county  Councillor  for  Camlnidgeshirei  whose  family 
have  lived  in  the  shire  for  generations,  told  me  that  his 
impression  was  that  the  farmers  were  just  living.  On  the 
light  land  they  paid  very  little  rent,  from  Is,  6d,  to  12s,  6d. 
the  acre.  Indeed,  some  of  it  conmianded  not  more  than 
5«.,  and  some  nothing  at  all.  The  Wimpole  estate  of 
9,000  acres  excepted,  there  were,  he  said,  few  large  properties 
in  his  neighbourhood,  with  the  result  that  the  land  was 
in  many  hands,  and  that  the  parishes  were  not  under 
the  control  of  a  single  man.  They  had  plenty  of  ordinary 
agricultural  labour,  but  there  was  a  dearth  of  horsemen, 
shepherds,  and  men  who  would  work  on  Sunday.  Boys 
also  were  very  short,  as  they  went  to  London,  and  a  good 
many  of  their  hands  were  old.  He  thought  that  in  the 
future  it  would  be  difficult  to  properly  hand-hoe  the  land. 
To  meet  this  trouble  he  was  horse-hoeing  his  corn  with  an 
instrument  of  which  the  knives  were  set  to  the  spaces 
between  the  drills. 

The  wages  were  13s.  for  ordinary  men,  or  lis,  inclusive 
of  extra  moneys.  Horsemen  received  14s.  and  a  house,  but 
Mr.  Fordham  expected  that  they  would  have  to  be  paid 
more,  as  they  were  so  hard  to  find.  Of  cottages  he  had 
built  all  he  wanted,  and  owing  to  the  dwindling  of  the 
population  there  were  plenty  in  the  villages.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  the  cottagers  ought  to  have  fixity  of  tenure, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  this  case  it  might  be  impos- 
sible to  house  an  incoming  labourer.  As  I  have  already 
treated  of  this  question  at  length  I  say  no  more  about  it  here. 

Mr.  Fordham  farmed  about  700  acres  of  light  land,  of 
which  amount  he  bad  recently  acquired  380  acres.     I  under- 
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Stood  that  his  father  about  the  year  1876  offered  ^£16,000  for 
tiiis  same  380-acre  farm.  It  was  bon^t  for  a  higher  figure 
by  somebody  else  who  in  the  ereetioii  of  a  splendid  set  of 
buildii^s  &c.,  sp^it  money  upon  it  which  brought  up  the 
iioM,  cost  to  ^£35,000.  Mr.  iEVnrdham,  I  believe,  purchased  it  for 
£6,000  however,  at  ^ich  (nice  he  hoped  tiiat  it  would  pay 
him  8  -per  o^it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  m<»e  striking 
instance  of  the  iaH  in  the  value  of  land  in  certain  parts  of 
Gaml»idgeshire.  This  farm  had  been  in  hand  too  short  a 
while  to  enable  him  to  say  anything  definito  as  to  profit  or 
loss,  but  the  old  holding  of  310  acres  he  had  worked  with 
very  considerable  succe^,  as  the  accounts  showed  that  he 
had  paid  himself  a  rent  and  S  per  cent,  interest  <m  a  capital 
of  1^2,500.  The  year  1900,  however,  had  been  one  of  his 
worst. 

In  considering  these  good  results  it  mueA  be  remembered 
that  iAM  place  had  some  advantages^  such  as  being  enckded 
by  a  high  road  and  having  a  statioa  on  it,  from  which  the 
surplus  hay  and  straw  ko.  were  despatched  to  London. 

On  this  farm  Mr.  Fordhun  k^t  180  Hampsfaice  Down 
sheep  of  which  ninety  were  ewes,  two4hirdB  of  the  lambs 
being  sold  and  the  rest  fatted.  Here  I  saw  thirty-six  acres 
of  grass  that  bad  be^i  laid  down  twenty  years  before,  with 
results  that  were  not  very  satisfactcory.  Another  field  on 
the  new  farm  was  laid  down  in  1878,  but  eordd  not  yet  be 
called  a  meadow.  All  over  this  holding  were  patohes  of 
boulder  clay  and  gravel,  relics,  I  suppose,  of  the  ioe  age. 
Drought  had  played  havoc  with  the  seeds  and  kohlrabi,  but 
the  wheat  on  clunch  land  after  sainfoin  was  good.  The  soil 
of  the  new  farm,  where  Mr.  Fordham  purposed  eventually  to 
plant  a  considerable  area  with  larch,  was  for  the  most  part 
gravel  and  clay,  and  sown  with  wheat  and  lucerne,  of  which 
latter  crop  Mr.  Fordham  said  that  if  these  droughts  were 
to  continue  they  must  grow  more.  A  curious  feature  of  the 
place  was  that  the  whole  960  acres  of  it  lay  in  one  enor- 
mous field.  Here  the  sheep  were  feeding  on  spring  vetohes, 
and  kail  was  grown  as  «  catch  crop  after  vetohes.    The 
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winter  oats  were  very  forward,  but  looked  as  though  they 
were  ripening  prematorely  through  drought.  The  buildings 
on  this  farm  were  truly  ^lendid,  and  must  have  cost  not 
very  much  lees  than  its  present  fee-single  value.  It  was, 
however,  sad  to  look  at  them  and  think  of  the  unfortunate 
owner  who  invested  great  sums  thus  unpnc^tably. 

We  also  visited  a  pair  of  our  host's  new  cottages,  which 
were  in  every  way  excellent,  and  considering  the  acoommo- 
daticHi,  I  think,  dieap  at  their  cost  of  a£400.  He  showed  us 
a  silver  cup  won  by  his  grandfather  in  1816  for  cross-bred 
merino  sheep,  which  at  that  time  it  was  thought  could  be 
established  in  England.  The  attempt,  nevertheless,  proved  a 
failure,  though  whether  this  was  owing  to  the  breed  being 
too  delicate  for  our  climate  or  because  of  the  inferior  quality 
of  merino  mutton,  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Fordham  thought  that  so  Icmg  as  the  land  was  worth 
cultivating  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
people  on  it,  but  man  was  gregarious  and  probably  would 
become  more  so.  There  might,  however,  be  a  revulsion,  with 
the  result  that  the  towns  would  be  spread  out  further  into 
the  country.  By  this  I  think  he  meant  that  there  would 
be  more  and  smaller  towns,  with  stretches  of  agricultural 
land  around  them,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Garden  Gitiee  Association.  Machinery,  he 
added,  tended  to  displace  man,  who  was  now  becoming 
more  of  a  directing  influence  than  an  actual  labourer,  witii 
the  result  that  there  were  not  so  many  inhabitants*  in  the 
country  as  there  used  to  be.  Doubtless  there  is  some  truth 
in  this  argument,  but  my  experience  is  that  many  rural- 
bred  folk  do  not  wait  to  be  displaced  by  machinery.  On  the 
whole  Mr.  Fordham  thought  that  the  labour  questicm  was  not 
acute  in  that  part  of  Cambridge. 

Until  I  came  to  Cambridgeshire  I  bdieved  that  Wor- 
cester and,  I  thinks  Lincoln,  were  the  only  counties  which 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  Small-Holdings  Acts.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  county  Council  in  Cambridge  in  or 
about  the  year  1894  purchased  thirty-one  acres  of  land  to  b^ 
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dispoeed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  these  Acts. 
Mr.  Anhur  Wright,  the  deputy  Clerk  to  the  Council,  was  so 
good  as  to  famish  me  with  the  details  of  the  experiment. 

The  land  cost  ^£876,  including  a  fee  of  £1  Is.  to  counsel  for 
certifying  a  perfectly  simple  title.  Up  to  1901,  twelve  acres 
had  been  sold  and  the  rest,  I  think,  let  to  tenants.  Two  pur- 
chasers had  defaulted  and  one  lot  was  sold  three  times  over, 
but  without  money  loss  to  the  Coundl.  With  the  exception 
of  two  men  who  had  proved  unsteady,  the  presait  holders 
seemed  to  be  doing  well.  Thus  an  engine  driver  who 
began  by  buying  cme  acre  had  bought  another,  and  a  baker 
who  bought  two  acres,  proq^red  with  them  out  of  market 
produce.  Mr.  Wright  pointed  out  how  much  more  advan- 
tageous it  was  to  holders  to  buy  than  to  hire.  For  instance, 
a  man  who  had  purchased  two  acres,  including  interest  and 
tithe  paid  evecy  year  jS3  12s.  5d,,  and  thereby  was  acquiring  a 
freehold,  while  a  man  who  hired  one  acre  paid  an  annual  rent 
of  £2  and  remained  nothing  but  a  tenant.  He  added  that 
he  thought  the  county  Council  was  inclined  to  increase  these 
small-holdings.    I  trust  sincerely  that  it  may  see  fit  to  do  so. 

While  in  Cambridge  I  collected  some  information  from 
the  Bursars  of  St.  John's  and  King's  Colleges,  both  of  them 
large  holders  of  agricultural  property  in  various  English 
counties.  Mr.  B.  F.  Scott,  the  Bursar  of  St.  John's,  I  was 
BO  unfortunate  as  to  miss»  as  he  was  absent  on  business,  but 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Turner,  was  most  kind  in  helping  me. 
The  college,  he  said,  held  19,000  acres  of  land,  on  which  the 
outgoings  in  1900,  including  rates  and  taxes,  amounted  to 
£5,192  4«.  2d.,  the  cost  of  upkeep  being  roughly  £1,600. 
The  rack  rents  due  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £15,609 
and  the  arrears  of  rents  to  £2,045.  In  1882  the  rack  rents 
amounted  to  £24,772  16/r.  and  the  arrears  to  £2,005  12s.  9d. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  in  eighteen  years  the  income  of  the 
college  from  agricultural  sources  had  sunk  by  £9,263,  that  is, 
by  about  three-eighths — a  heavy  fall  indeed. 

King's  College,  Mr.  C.  E.  Grant  told  me,  about  85  per 
cent,  of  whose  real  holdings  are  agricultural  land,  received  in 
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1871,  when  the  tenants  paid  the  tithe  of  abont  103,000,  an 
income  of  £28,000,  and  in  1900  an  income  of  £19,600,  ex- 
clnsive  of  the  tithe  of  £2,000  paid  by  the  college,  which 
represents  a  net  drop  of  about  83  per  cent.  In  1871,  however, 
the  repairs  and  improvements  were  costing  £1,600  per  annum, 
whereas  in  1900  they  were  costing  the  much  larger  figure  of 
£8,500.  Here  are  some  specimen  comparative  rents  of  farms 
in  diflferent  parts  of  England,  most  of  which  have  been  held 
by  the  college  for  the  last  460  years. 

In  Cambridgeshire,  an  artificiaUy  drained  farm  of  230 
acres  of  good  land  :  1871,  £516 ;  1900,  £260.  Ditto  in  the 
Ely  District :  144  acres,  part  fen.  1871,  £254 ;  1900,  £144. 
Norfolk,  512  acres.  1874,  £787  plus  tithe ;  1900,  £286  minus 
£100  tithe.  Norfolk,  near  Beccles :  280  acres  light  land  with 
marshes.  About  1870,  £872 ;  1900,  £172  minus  £40  tithe. 
Norfolk,  Toft  Monks :  260  acres.  About  1870,  £400 ;  1900, 
£160.  Hampshire :  511  acres.  About  1870,  £720 ;  1900,  £400 
minus  £118  tithe.  Warwickshire  :  near  Birmingham :  172 
acres  (an  out-of-the-way  farm).  About  1870,  £180 ;  1900,  £76. 
Lincolnshire,  near  Brigg:  886  acres  on  cliff.  Top  rent, 
£1,600 ;  1900,  £800,  Uilhe  free.  South  Wiltshire,  440  acres  : 
Top  rent,  £298;  1900,  £126.  Another  farm  in  Wiltshire 
that  used  to  be  com  land  and  is  now  under  grass,  782  acres. 
Best  rent,  £440 ;  1900,  £175  minus  £64  tithe. 

The  college,  Mr.  Grant  said,  had  not  much  land  in  hand, 
as  it  had  always  found  farming  a  disastrous  venture.  Oftoi 
there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  letting,  Wiltshire  being  the 
worst  county  in  which  to  find  tenants.  Thus  near  Swindon 
8,000  acres  were  not  bringing  in  £800  a  year.  Also  fencing  on 
the  Down  lands  was  a  great  and  continual  expense.  Occa- 
sionally they  sold  land,  but  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Grant 
was  afraid  of  the  labour  difficulty,  and  thought  that  our  system 
of  rural  education  had  taken  a  wrong  turn.  The  fact  was 
that  owners  were  not  able  to  pay  high  enough  wages  to  keep 
people  on  the  land.  In  addition  to  their  real  property  the 
college  was  a  large  tithe  owner,  and  ci  course  had  suffisred 
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in  this  respect  As  Mr.  Oruit  informed  me  that  on  behalf 
of  King's  College  he  managed  property  in  no  fewer  than 
fonrteen  counties,  it  is  obvioos  that  not  many  people  can 
have  more  experience  of  the  agricultural  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  England. 

At  King's  College  I  observed  a  curious  example  of  the 
robber  instincts  of  that  mischievous  bird  the  sparrow. 
Passing  the  door  of  the  chapel  I  watched  a  pair  of  swifts 
entering  a  nest  that  they  had  built  in  the  stonework  crown 
at  the  top  of  the  arch.  Two  days  later  I  went  by  the  place 
a^tin  and  noted  that  a  couple  of  sparrows  had  ti^en  posses* 
sion  of  the  nest  of  the  swifts,  which  were  no  longer  to 
be  seen.  I  believe  that  a  reason  for  the  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  those  lovely  and  most  useful  birds,  the 
swifts  and  swallows,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  increase  of 
the  worthless  sparrow  tribe,  which  drives  them  out  of  their 
toeeding  places,  and  even  kills  them.  One  of  the  signs  of 
the  prevailing  depression  of  English  agriculture  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  break*up  of  tiie  okl  sparrow  clubs  which,  in  old 
days,  accounted  for  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  pests. 

While  at  Cambridge  I  went  over  the  jam  factoi^  and 
farms  of  Messrs.  Chivers  A  S<»is  at  the  village  of  Histon, 
which  is  dose  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  business 
dates  ahnost  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  oentury,  when 
Mr.  Stephen  Chivers,  tiie  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
proprietors,  purchased  Bome  land  at  Histon,  and  his  son,  Mr. 
John  Chivers,  began  to  grow  fruit,  which  was  conveyed  by 
waggon  to  London  and  there  sold.  His  son  developed  the 
fruit-growiag  business,  and  in  1878  begun  the  manufacture 
of  jam.  Now  the  firm,  whieh  was  turned  into  a  private 
limited  company  in  1901,  owns  about  3,000  tdxen  of  land  in 
this  and  other  parishes,  a  tocge  proportion  of  whieh  is  under 
fruit.  Their  output  has  doubled  every  five  years  for  a  long 
time  past,  and  the  proportions  that  it  had  reached  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  according 
to  the  stationmaster's  certificate,  which  I  saw,  the  Great 
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Eastern  Bailway  carried  for  them  no  less  than  14,800  tons  of 
goods,  7,558  of  which  represented  produce  sent  out  and 
7,324  material  coming  in,  such  as  glass,  8so.  To  this  com- 
pany alone  Messrs.  Ghiyers  paid  iE14,000  a  year  for  transport 
expenses. 

Over  a  thousand  hands  are  employed  here  at  an  average 
inclusive  wage  of  15«.  or  16«.  a  week  for  the  outdoor 
people,  and  of  16s,  to  QOs,  a  week  for  those  who  labour  in 
the  works.  The  heads  of  departments  and  others  in  respon- 
sible posts  receive,  however,  a  great  deal  more.  Mr.  John 
Ghivers  told  me  that  they  had  no  difficulty  about  labour, 
and  that  they  claimed  to  have  brought  a  great  many  people 
back  to  the  land.  They  employed  250  local  women  in  the 
factory,  while  others  were  engaged  to  pick  fruit,  at  which 
work  they  can  earn  from  Is.  6d,  to  8s.  a  day.  Thus  a  week 
before  my  visit  a  wcHnan  had  taken  20s.,  while  her  husbuid 
only  earned  14s. ;  but  this  of  course  was  during  the  picking 
seasons. 

I  think  that  the  reason  of  the  great  and  undoubted  success 
of  the  Messrs.  Ghivers'  factory,  while  so  many  started 
on  similar  lines  throughout  England  have  failed,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  grown  up  gradually  from  small 
beginnings,  and  that  its  managers  have  the  advantage  of 
many  years  of  accumulated  experience.  Also  the  firm,  which 
only  supplies  the  trade,  has  alwajrs  been  careful  that  the 
quality  of  its  goods  should  be  of  the  best.  The  factory 
itself,  with  its  silver-lined  boilers,  its  cooling  rooms,  its  patent 
apparatus  for  filling  the  jars,  its  tramways,  its  printing 
and  silver-ph^dng,  packing-oaae  making,  labelling,  baking- 
powder,  mincemeat,  and  '  Gambridge  lemonade '  departments, 
&c.,  was  a  truly  wondrous  place.  Further  it  was  fitted  with 
every  possible  convenience,  such  as  electric  light  throughout, 
and  a  shed  where  the  goods  were  loaded  direct  on  to  the 
railway. 

After  we  had  inspected  the  factory,  Mr.  John  Ghivers 
kindly  drove  us  through  some  of  the  fruit  farms.  Passing 
a  little  barn-like  building  where  the  jam  was  first  made  in 
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1878,  we  oame  to  great  stretches  of  orchard  carrying  very 
fair  crops  of  fruit  even  in  the  bad  year  of  1901,  when  the 
drought  was  so  ahiorp  in  the  rain-lacking  county  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire that  the  raspberry  canes  looked  quite  yellow. 
The  aspect  of  the  country,  which  here  is  Skirtland,  was 
very  flat,  and  the  soil  for  the  most  part  loam  on  clay  and 
sand.  On  the  first  field  we  visited  standard  apples  and  green- 
gages grew  on  grass,  which  was  fed  with  sheep.  Thirty  years 
ago  this  field  was  under  asparagus,  then  the  fruit  trees  were 
j^anted  with  gooseberries  between,  which  three  years  before 
had  be^i  stubbed  up  and  the  grass  sown.  The  general  idea 
seemed  to  be  to  plant  with  a  view  of  turning  the  land  into 
grass  orchards,  useful  for  sheep  farming  and  cheap  to  manage, 
in  a  period  of  about  thirty  years.  Thus  some  fields  were  set 
with  standards  and  between  them  bush  trees  on  paradise 
stocks  that,  as  the  standards  grew,  would  be  cut  out. 

Also  there  were  great  fields  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  and 
other  fruits.  After  these  strawberries  have  run  their  course  of 
four  or  five  years,  a  crop  of  beans  or  wheat  is  generally  taken, 
when  the  land  can,  if  necessary,  be  planted  with  strawberries 
again.  Indeed,  as  at  Tiptree,  the  principle  is  here  recognised 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  alternate  small  fruit  crops  with 
those  of  an  ordinary  character  in  order  to  give  the  soU  rest 
and  change.  Thus  at  Histon,  in  addition  to  the  wheat  and 
beans,  roots,  lucerne,  and  oats  were  grown.  Also  to  ensure 
the  fertilisation  of  the  fruit  blossoms,  there  was  a  bee  colony, 
which  paid  well,  as  it  produced  an  average  of  two  tons  of 
honey  a  year.  One  of  the  advantages  of  fruit  culture^  cob- 
sidered  from  a  goueral  point  of  view,  is,  as  Mr.  Ghivers 
pointed  out,  that  whereas  an  ordinary  farm  of,  say,  150 
acres  employs  about  five  men,  if  the  same  area  of  land,  or 
most  of  it,  is  under  fruit,  it  furnishes  work  for  twenty  men. 

Histon,  which  we  passed  through  on  our  way  to  Imping- 
ton,  is  remaricable  for  its  neat  thatched  cottages  and  old- 
world  village  green,  through  which  runs  a  brook*  Here,  too, 
was  a  wall  built  of  mud  and  thatch,  I  think  the  first  of  the 
kind  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Wiltshire.    At  Impington,  too, 
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were  many  good  briok  cottages,  together  with  some  capital 
vinas  which  were  let  at  a  rent  of  abont  jIIO  ayear  to  certain 
of  the  iMtorj  snperintendents.  These  jdaoes,  with  then:  fruit 
orchards  and  market  gardens,  look  singularly  charming  and 
prosperons.  After  this  we  saw  mate  soft-fruit  lands  and 
orchards,  mostly  of  a  younger  growth.  H^re  were  asparagus 
beds,  stock  being  prepared  for  grafting,  as  tiie  Messrs. 
Chiyers  '  work '  all  their  own  trees,  nurseries  of  young  apples, 
acres  of  raspberries,  Ac.  Also  th«:e  were  numbers  of  Per- 
shore  plums  doing  Tery  well.  The  reader  nxay  remember 
that  in  Worcestershire  the  growers  tliought  that  this  plum 
would  not  flourish  out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake,  as  I  haTe  seen  it  in  yarious  other 
counties,  although  it  is  true  that  all  soils  and  climates  do 
not  suit  it  equally  well. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  I  saw  at  Histon.  Of 
the  excellent  influence  of  this  great  factory  upon  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thus  at  CSottenham,  four 
miles  away,  a  Tillage  that  has  paved  streets  and  gas  laid  on 
to  the  houses,  there  are  many  small  proprietors  of  from  three 
to  twenty  acres,  most  of  whom  grow  produce  that  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Messrs.  Chiyers.  As  we  passed  the  factory 
on  our  way  back  to  Cambridge,  I  noticed  that  the  ccdlecting 
sheds  were  crowded  with  carts  bringing  in  fruit  from  these 
and  other  small-holders,  always  assured  of  a  ready  and  profit- 
able market  for  their  produce  without  carriage  to  pay  or  the 
intervention  of  the  middleman.  How  powerfully  such  an 
establishment  works  for  the  well-being  of  a  district  will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  reader.  I  only  wish  there  were 
many  more  of  them  scattered  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England. 

To  my  great  regret  I  was  prevented  ttom  stajdng  in  the 
Wisbech  district  of  Cambridgeshire,  famous  for  its  small- 
holdings and  fruit  culture,  although  I  passed  through  it  and 
noted  the  industrious  husbandmen  at  work  on  their  plots 
of  fruit,  flowers  and  potatoes.  Mr.  A.  E.  Clarke,  F.S.8.,  of 
Bank,  Old  Market,  Wisbech,  has,  however,  kindly  furnished 
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me  with  an  iiiteresting  rep<»t  upon  the  neighbourhood, 
of  which  I  quote  the  subrtance.  He  said  that  North 
Cambridgeshire  and  some  parts  of  South  Linoohishire  were 
among  the  best  fanned  districts  in  tiie  country.  There  the 
old-f ashtoned  ways  had  given  place  to  more  modem  methods, 
and  the  landlords  would  keqi  a  good  toiant  who  farmed 
well,  allowing  him  to  do  very  much  what  he  liked.  The 
higher  class  of  farmers,  who  were  better  instructed  and  more 
wdl-to-do  than  most,  grew  mustard,  turnip,  mangel-wurzel, 
cabbage,  and  other  seeds.  The  mustard  seed,  which  was 
also  imported  from  Holland  fov  grinding  purposes,  was  a 
great  feature  early  in  October  at  the  mustard  market  at 
Wisbech,  the  only  one  in  England.  Suoh  seed  crops  in  good 
yeurs  probably  gave  an  average  return  of  from  £16  to  jS20 
the  acre.  Pototoes  were  also  grown  in  large  quantities  on  the 
light  and  skirty  lands,  (though  the  fen-grown  potatoes  were 
not  so  good),  and  likewise  realised  from  jS15  to  iSdO  the  acre. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  fruit  and  flower  culture 
had  increased  enormously,  so  that  in  1901  from  4,000  to 
5,000  acres  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Wisbech  were  devoted  to 
this  trade.  For  the  cultivation  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  plums,  apples,  pears,  onions,  cauliflowers, 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  narcissus,  pansiee,  and  other  flowecs  the 
soil  was  as  good  as  that  of  Kent,  and  great  quantities  of 
all  these  products  were  grown  and  despatched  to  tiie  large 
centres  of  population.  The  value  per  acre  of  the  fruit  and 
flower  farms  varied  ttom  jl26  to  /70,  ^Mch  was  about  the 
amount  of  capital  required  according  to  the  class  of  produce 
grown.  In  the  season  of  1901  between  sixty  and  seventy 
tons  of  strawberries,  and  from  180  to  140  tons  of  gooseberries 
had  been  despatched  from  Wisbech  in  a  single  day.  The 
result  of  this  industry  was  that  the  land  had  increased  in 
value  considerably  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  as  much 
as  jS200  an  acre  had  been  given  for  choice  holdings  suitable 
to  trait  culture. 

It  did  not,  he  said,  require  a  prophet  to  foretell  what 
wonid   be  the  consequence  of  such  inflated  prices.      The 
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orchard  ground  planted  with  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
gooseberries  might  hold  its  own,  as  these  fruits  could  be 
dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  grower  without  haste  or  the  need 
for  any  out-of-the-way  ability,  but  the  land  that  had  been 
set  with  strawberries  and  raspberries  was  in  a  different 
position.  These  products  were  very  perishable  and  must  be 
picked  and  marketed  quickly ;  cJso,  judging  by  the  dwindling 
prices  which  they  commanded,  the  supply  of  them  might 
exceed  the  demand.  Moreover,  so  soon  as  the  cost  of  these 
classes  of  fruit  advanced  to  a  certain  figure,  foreign  '  pulp  ' 
was  put  upon  the  mark^  in  competition  with  them.  It 
was  therefore  possible  that  some  of  the  land  devoted  to  their 
culture  might  in  the  end  be  once  more  used  for  the  growing 
of  ordinary  farm  crops.  To  be  a  successful  producer  of  this 
'  soft  fruit,'  a  man  must  be  well  known  to  and  have  a  good 
connection  among  the  buyers ;  he  must  have  plenty  of  labour 
at  his  command,  some  education,  untiring  energy,  and  busi- 
ness-like habits.  It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that  very  small 
farmers  and  labourers  who  plant  little  allotments  with  soft 
fruit,  might  easily  make  a  mistake  and  lose  money  at  the 
venture. 

Fruit-growing  was  introduced  into  the  locality  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bath,  who  when  he  observed 
that  others  began  to  follow  his  lead,  gradually  directed  his 
attention  to  the  raising  of  flowers,  probably  because  he  saw 
that  in  face  of  fcnreign  competition  it  was  possible  to  overdo 
the  production  oi  fruits.  So  far,  however,  the  trade  in  fruit 
and  flowers  has  added  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
district.  Orchards  with  dwellings  on  them  had  sprung  up 
all  round  the  town,  between  100  and  200  houses  having  been 
built  in  Wisbech  itself  during  the  previous  three  or  four 
years.  Also  the  population  had  incseaeed  considerably. 
Thus  Walsoken  had  risen  fiom  8,271  in  1891  to  3,750  in 
1901,  an  increase  of  479  ;  and  Wisbech  from  9,894  in  1891 
to  9,808  in  1901,  an  increase  of  414.  Whatever  might  be 
said  of  farmers  in  other  parts  of  Cambridgeshire,  those  in  the 
north  of  the  county,  who  spent  their  money  freely  in  labour 
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and  mantire,  and  brought  to  the  business  more  than  the 
usual  intelligence,  were,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  prosperous 
men. 

C!ommenting  on  the  remarks  that  had  appeared  from  my 
pen  as  to  the  pressure  of  the  copyhold  tenure  on  small- 
holders, the  Bey.  Francis  C.  Marshall,  the  Bector  of  Little 
Wilbraham,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  example 
of  the  working  of  the  system.  A  few  years  since  he  bought 
five  acres  of  land,  of  which  less  than  half  an  acre  was  copy- 
hold. He  instructed  his  lawyer  to  enfranchise  this  small 
parcel,  but  the  mattar  was  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Still, 
on  admission  to  the  said  half-acre  the  lord's  and  steward's 
charges  amounted  to  over  £6,  of  which  the  larger  part 
seemed  to  go  to  the  steward.  Also  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  received  a  request  for  quit-rent  to  the  amount  of  three- 
pence per  annum.  Subsequently  the  college,  which  I  sup- 
pose vfras  the  lord,  requested  him  to  enfranchise  tiie  land. 
He  consented,  and  the  cost  of  so  doing  exceeded  iE18,  so 
that  in  all  in  order  to  free  the  half-acre  or  less  from  its 
copyhold  obligations,  he  was  obhged  to  pay  away  nearly 
£20.  The  price  of  the  land  was  iSSO  per  acre,  thus  its 
enfranchisement  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  fee-simple 
value.  This  land,  I  riiould  add,  was  let  for  50«.  an  acre  as 
a  garden,  therefore  the  enfranchisement  cost  about  sixteen 
years'  rental.  Surely  it  is  scandalous  that  such  extortion 
should  be  possible.  Surely,  i^so,  this  matter  of  copyhold 
demands  the  immediate  attention  of  the  State. 

The  position  of  Cambridgediire  agriculture  varies  so 
greatly  according  to  the  soils  and  ccmditions  of  the  different 
districts,  that  to  generalise  upon  them  would  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  vnsest  to  leave 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  that 
I  have  adduced  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Broadly,  however, 
I  may  state  that  where  the  fanns  are  large  and  com  is 
chiefly  grown,  th^re  is  little  or  no  prosperity,  while  where 
they  are  small  and  assisted  by  pastures  or  fruit  culture,  both 
owners  and  tenants  are  doing  fairly  well. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE 

MmDLBSBX  and  Batland  excepted,  Huntingdonshire,  with 
an  area  of  aboat  284,000  acres,  is  the  smallest  county  in 
England.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  thirty  miles  and 
its  breadth  from  east  to  west  twenty-three.  The  northern 
part  of  the  county  is  chiefly  fen-land,  while  the  southern, 
which  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Ouse,  is  higher.  The  schI, 
especially  in  the  middle  of  the  shire,  is  Oxford  day,  but 
varies  a  good  deal ;  thus  in  the  south-east  there  is  much 
ironsand  and  gault,  and  in  the  north,  stone-brash,  the  north- 
east being  for  the  most  part  fen.  Huntingdonshire,  which  is 
almost  purely  agrioultural,  produces  the  usual  crops,  in- 
cluding a  great  deal  of  wheat.  Theie  is  also  much  grazing 
land  on  which  many  cattle  are  fatted.  On  the  whole  the 
county  is  not  well  supplied  with  water,  for  which  the  in- 
habitants in  some  parts  are  obliged  to  rely  on  ponds.  The 
drained  fen-land  ie  very  productive. 

Between  Cambridge  and  Sandy,  in  Bedfordshire,  eiq^e- 
cially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Old  North  Boad,  may  be 
seen  a  stretch  of  land,  of  which  the  condition  can  fitly  be 
described  as  awful.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  heavy 
clay,  and  much  of  it  has  gone  down  into  an  apology  for 
pasture,  often  so  thickly  studded  with  wild  thorns  and  briars, 
that  it  looks  like  a  game  covert  which  has  been  recently 
planted.  Here  was  a  crop  of  beans,  dwarfed,  yellow,  and 
devoured  with  black  fly.  Next  to  it,  perhaps,  ii^>peared  a 
field  of  com,  thin  in  growth,  light  in  ear  and  straw,  and,  to 
judge  from  the  docks  and  flowering  thistles,  innocent  of  the 
hoe.  Beyond  that,  again,  lay  a  fallow,  or  what  was  meant 
to  be  a  fallow,  but,  having  been  left  untouched  since  the 
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spring  plotighiiig  was  now  but  a  bed  of  weeds.  Then 
another  bean  patch  black  with  *  ooUier/  and  one  of  the 
worst  fidkls  of  wheat  that  I  saw  in  all  my  travels,  followed 
by  more  stretches  of  twitch  and  briar  growing  lovingly 
togeth^,  and  by  a  scattered  crop  of  wiieworm-ravaged  oats, 
enclosed  with  straggling,  nntended  fences.  It  is  of  this 
district  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Tod,  of  E.  Hatley,  Sandy,  Beds, 
wrote  to  me :  '  Thousands  of  acres  round  here  are  quite  or 
very  nearly  der^ct,  Mud  the  farmhouses,  buildings,  and 
cottages  are  slowly  rotting  down.  It  is  a  remarkable  sight 
for  so  thickly  populated  a  country  as  ours.  All  this  iMid  was 
cultivated  and  grew  good  crops  up  to  the  eighties.  Here 
and  there  are  oases  that  show  what  the  land  was — and  is.' 

After  Gkumlingay  and  in  the  neighbouiiiood  of  Potton 
the  land  is  evidently  better,  and,  notwithstanding  the  effects 
of  drought  upon  the  sandy  soil,  the  country  looked  much 
more  hopeful,  potatoes  being  a  large  crop,  and  the  patches 
of  market-garden  stuff  numerous.  Indeed,  this  is  a  market- 
gardening  centre,  120  trucks  of  produce  leaving  Potton 
daily  during  the  season  for  London,  in  addition  to  fifty 
tmcks  whi(^  pass  ovw  the  Great  Northern  line  from  Sandy 
station,  together  with  much  more  from  sidings  and  other 
stations.  It  is  also  a  stronghold  of  small  cultivators  who 
grow  vegetables  upon  holdings  of  land,  varying  in  size  from 
one  up  to  twenty  acres,  or  even  more. 

Beyond  Sandy  there  is  more  bad  land  ;  indeed,  between 
Tempsford  and  Potton  lies  a  breadth  of  country  that,  con- 
sidered from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  may  be  called 
shocking.  The  rent  of  some  of  it  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
said  to  be  as  low  as  2^.  6c2.  per  acre. 

At  the  village  of  Groxton,  in  Gambridgeshire,  on  the 
borders  of  Huntingdonshire,  in  connection  with  which 
county  I  shall  treat  of  her  evidence,  our  host  was  Mr. 
Robert  Gochrane,  whose  daughter,  Miss  Constance  Gocfarane, 
is  so  well  and  honouraMy  known  for  her  strenuous  and 
unselfish  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  improvement  of 
rural  dwellings.    In  pursuit  of  this  end  Miss  Gochrane  has 
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written  Tarions  pamphlets,  has  flqppeared  as  a  witness  before 
district  Councils  and  other  authorities,  and,  in  person  or  by 
deputy,  at  her  own  expense,  has  visited  or  collected  infor- 
mation from  scores  of  parishes  throughout  England.  This 
is  no  light  task  for  a  lady  to  underteke,  and  she  qpoke  to 
me  with  feeling  of  what  she  had  suffered  in  its  execution. 
To  be  called  meddlesome  and  to  be  told  to  mind  her  own 
business  seemed  to  be  with  her  a  somewhat  common  ex- 
perience. In  my  view,  howeyer,  it  reflects  great  honour 
upon  Miss  Cochrane  that  in  pursuit  of  a  work  which  she 
knows  to  be  good  she  is  willing  to  endure  much  hardness. 

Few  questions  are  surrounded  with  greater  difficulties 
than  this  of  the  housing  of  labourers  in  rural  parishes.  As  a 
class  they  are  not  desirable  tenants,  and  the  rent  that  they 
pay  is  very  low.  To  build  a  pair  of  good  cottages,  with  three 
bedrooms  each,  at  the  present  price  of  labour  and  materials, 
costs  from  iCSOO  to  £400,  according  to  design  and  acconmioda* 
tion--  generally  nearei  £400  than  £300.  Supposing  that  the 
average  rent  paid  is  2«.  a  week — and  in  villages  it  does  not 
often  amount  to  more,  generally  to  less  indeed— the  reader 
can  work  out  for  himself  what  interest,  after  allowing  for 
upkeep  and  repairs,  this  income  is  likely  to  return  on  the 
capital  invested.  It  may  be  said  that  the  erection  of  such 
necessary  buildings  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
vestment, but  if  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  to  be  disregarded, 
it  follows  that  the  builder  must  be  in  a  position  to  afford  the 
sinking  of  the  necessary  capitaL 

Now,  taking  the  country  through,  what  proportion  of  the 
owners  of  property  are  so  happily  placed  in  these  times  of 
landed  depression  ?  It  may  be  said  again — and  I  think  with 
justice — that,  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  keeping  population 
on  the  land,  and  of  providing  men  and  women  with  decent 
homes,  this  is  a  national  rather  than  an  individual  question, 
and  that  where  the  individual  is  powerless  to  remedy  or  abate 
the  evil,  the  nation,  in  its  own  interest,  should  come  to  his 
assistance. 

Well,  to  a  certain  extent  it  recognises  the  obligation. 
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That  is  to  say,  tmder  the  piovisions  of  the  Housing  of  the 
W<Mddng  ClMses  Act  of  1890,  the  Public  Works  Loan 
CommiHsioners  are  empowered  to  advance  money  for  the 
purpose  of  constmcting  or  improving  dwellings  for  the  work- 
ing classes  to  any  company,  society,  or  private  person.  But 
consider  the  tenns.  The  loan  so  made  is  to  bear  interest  at 
'  not  less  than  £3  2$.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum/  or  at  such 
other  rate  of  interest  *  as  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to 
time  authorise  as  being  in  their  opinion  sufficient  to  enable 
such  loans  to  be  made  without  loss  to  the  Exchequer.' 
Moreover,  it  is  provided  amid  a  mass  of  other  stipulations 
that  '  the  period  for  the  repayment  of  the  sums  advanced 
shall  not  exceed  forty  yeacs.' 

It  is  obvious  that  these  advantages,  if  they  can  be  so  called, 
are  not  sufficient  to  induce  anybody  who  cannot  a£Eord  to  do 
so  from  his  own  pocket,  to  lay  out  money  in  building  cottages. 

Indeed,  I  bdieve  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  the 
rural  districts  are  concerned,  the  Act  is  practically  a  dead 
letter.  Surely  the  terms  ought  to  be  widened,  at  any  rate  to 
the  extent  of  lengthening  the  period  of  repayment  to  sixty 
years,  making  the  8^  per  cent,  a  maiimum  rate  not  variable 
at  the  option  of  the  Commissioners,  and  enacting  that  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  the  interest  received  should  go  to  a 
sinking-fund  account,  which  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  years 
would  extinguish  the  debt.  That  something  of  the  sort  is 
needed  must  be  obvious  to  any  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  the  writings  of  Miss  Cochrane  and  other  authorities, 
and  that  it  is  needed  in  Cambridgediire,  Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire,  and  other  places  that  I  have  seen,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  bear  witness  from  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes. 

On  one  day  of  our  stay  with  her  father.  Miss  Cochrane 
conducted  us  to  visit  scMne  dwellings  at  Eltisley,  on  the 
Camtoidgeshire  border,  a  few  of  which  I  will  briefly  describe. 

No.  1,  thatched,  built  of  cracked  and  ancient  stud-work, 
contained  one  bed-room,  one  sitting-room,  and  one  lean-to 
scullery.  The  bedroom  in  the  roof  which  was  stopped 
with  rags  to  keep  out  the  rain,  was  approached  by  a  st^p 
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ladder,  the  woman  who  led  me  there  crawling  upon  her 
hands  and  knees  mto  the  aipartment,  >^ere  she  slept  with 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  who,  sinee  Miss  Ck)chrane 
stirred  in  these  matters,  passed  the  nights  hece.  This 
girl's  previous  bedroom  had  been  shared  with  her  father, 
a  widower,  in  the  next  cottage.  I  should  add  that  she  was 
grown  up. 

In  the  sitting-room  below  slqsi  an  ancient  bed-ridden 
wonum  of  ninety-eight  and,  I  think,  a  daughter-in-Uw,  who 
was  staying  with  her.  It  is  right  to  say,  however,  that  this 
cottage,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  Cambridge  colleges, 
was  given  to  these  people  rent  free  until  the  old  woman 
dies.  In  my  judgment  it  ought  not  to  be  inhabited  at  all. 
TUns  old  lady's  husband  had  died  not  long  before,  aged 
ninety-nine.  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Terence  Hooley  had 
promised  to  give  him  iSlO  if  he  lived  to  100.  When  he 
deceased  a  little  short  of  the  appointed  age,  his  daughter, 
who  showed  us  the  cottage,  said  to  Miss  CSoohrane :  '  Lord  I 
I  did  try  hard  to  keep  him  alive  to  get  that  there  iClO.'  I 
remember  that  this  same  good  lady  grumbled  to  us  upon  the 
subject  of  her  aged  mother,  who  lay  in  the  bed  and  gave  her, 
she  said,  '  a  deal  of  trouble  to  look  after.' 

The  poor  are  frequen%  somewhat  callous  where  their 
sick  or  aged  relatives  are  concerned.  Some  years  ago,  in 
the  village  of  Ditchingham,  an  old  woman,  who  was  said  to 
be  102,  lived  with  a  niece  or  a  grand-niece.  One  day  I 
passed  the  cottage  and  found  this  ancient  dame  hobbling 
about  the  garden  in  a  great  state  of  distress.  In  answer 
to  my  inquiries  she  informed  me  that  her  niece  had  put 
out  her  bit  of  fire— I  suppose  the  only  tiling  she  could  enjoy. 
Moved  by  compassion  I  interviewed  the  niece,  who  did  not 
receive  my  remonstrances  in  a  c(mciliatory  spirit.  Indeed, 
Ae  became  positively  violent  in  her  remarks  concerning  her 
antique  relative  and  her  ways.  I  rejoined  that  the  very 
aged  had  a  right  to  evevy  care  and  affioction.  '  Very  well,' 
she  answered,  '  if  you  are  so  fond  of  the  nasty  old  thing, 
take  and  look  after  her  yourself  I ' 
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Cottage  No.  2,  where  Uved  the  widower  and  his  daughter, 
wa8»  I  considered,  not  fit  for  homan  habitation. 

No.  8. — ^A  row  of  cottages  of  small  size.  Until  Miss 
Cochrane  induced  a  neighbouring  landowner  to  grant  a 
strip  of  ground  at  the  back,  upon  which  the  necessary  out- 
buildings and  conveniences  now  stand,  these  dwellings  were 
ocmfined  between  the  main  road  and  a  large  open  ditch  upon 
the  edge  of  which  their  back  walls  were  built.  Into  this 
ditch  ran  all  the  sewage  and  other  refuse.  They  were 
known  as  the  '  Eltisley  death-trap,'  and  thek  back  windows 
could  not  be  opened  because  of  the  stench. 

No.  4  (which  I  did  not  enter). — A  small  two-roomed 
cottage.  Sev^i  children  were  reared  in  the  bedroom,  and 
at  one  time  four  children  slept  there  for  a  period  of  three 
months  while  the  parents  lay  sick  in  bed.  It  was  impossible 
to  wash  the  floor,  as  the  wat^  ran  between  the  boards  into 
die  sitting-zoom  below. 

No.  6  (then  empl^). — Two  rooms  and  no  outhouse  or 
pantry.  I  measured  the  upstairs  room.  At  the  floor  line 
it  was  17  ft.  7  in.  by  9  ft.,  but  as  the  rool  sloped  the 
space  above  was  not  so  large.  The  window  was  24  inches 
by  18  inches.  In  this  room  eight  children  were  reared  with 
their  parents.  In  Hie  sister  cottage  adjoining,  also  two- 
roomed,  hved  seven  children  and  tiieir  parents,  making  for 
the  four  rooms  a  total  of  nineteen,  whose  water  supply  was 
a  filthy  hole  in  the  garden.  Now  water  cwi  be  fetched  from 
a  well  some  600  yards  away. 

The  occupants  of  one  of  the  cottages  in  this  village, 
most  of  whose  children  are  now  out  in  the  world,  informed 
me  that  when  they  told  the  landlord  or  his  agent — I  forget 
which — ^that  Miss  Cochrane  said  they  ought  to  have  a  third 
room,  he  replied  politely :  '  That  be  d        d  for  a  tale ! ' 

No.  6. — Here  a  grown-up  sister,  whom  I  saw,  and  two 
brothers,  one  of  them  adult,  slept  in  the  same  room.  The 
law  only  takes  notice  of  overcrowding,  not  of  the  mixture 
of  the  sexes,  and,  I  may  add,  that  the  law,  whatever  it  is,  is 
rarely  enforced— at  any  rate  in  these  parts. 
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Of  the  delightful  dwellings  of  Eltisley  these  samples 
may  suffice,  bat  Miss  Cochrane  infonned  us  that  at  Yelling, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  where  I  saw  some  of  them,  they  were 
as  bad,  and  at  Great  and  Little  ETersden,  Burrough  Green, 
and  other  parishes  even  worse.  That  things  had  impK>Yed 
in  Eltisley  itself,  was,  I  gathered,  although  she  was  too 
modest  to  admit  it,  entirely  owing  to  her  exertions.  Miss 
Cochrane  mentioned  one  instance  of  overcrowding,  with 
which  she  was  personally  acquainted,  where  a  house 
belonging  to  a  Cambridge  college  was  inhabited  two  years 
before  my  visit,  by  a  man,  his  wife,  and  nine  children,  one  oi 
them  a  new-bom  baby,  all  sleeping  in  a  single  room.  Over 
the  bed  was  a  shelf  upon  which  stood  uncorked  bottles  of 
honey  ready  for  market.  Probably  somebody  bought  thfl^ 
honey  I  Miss  Cochrane  made  representations,  uid  ulti- 
mately new  cottages  were  built. 

In  curious  contrast  with  these  dreadful  habitations  were 
the  picturesque  and  charming  houses  erected,  dA  a  cost,  it 
is  said,  of  about  £600  a  pair,  by  Mr.  Terence  Hooley,  a  great 
farmer  and  purchaser  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood.  These, 
to  judge  from  the  specimens  I  saw,  were  ideal — indeed,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  call  them  fiincy  dwellings,  very 
attractive  in  appearance,  with  steep  tiled  roo&,  and  every 
conceivable  outhouse  and  advantage.  Such  buildings, 
however,  are  a  luxury  tot  the  fortunate  tenants  of  very 
rich  men.  No  ordinary  landowner  can  hope  to  rival  them. 
The  generality  of  those  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  of  a  different  type. 

Li  the  district  of  St.  Neots  I  visited  or  had  interviews 
with  a  considerable  number  of  landowners,  farmers,  suid 
small-holders,  so  many,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  know 
of  which  of  them  to  write.  I  begin  with  Mr.  Tom  Stone  as 
a  representative  of  the  labouring  and  small<^holders  section. 

Mr.  Stone,  the  assistant  overseer  to  the  parish  of  Croxt<»L, 
who  was  gardener  to  our  host,  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  a  very 
good  gardener,  too,  also  managed  a  public-house,  to  which 
was  attached  some  land  which  he  intended  to  work  when  he 
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gave  ap  gardening,  as  he  expected  to  do  ere  long.  Here  is 
his  life  history  as  he  told  it  to  me*  He  was  the  son  of  a 
labourer  in  Wiltshire,  one  of  nine  children.  He  said  that 
he  never  tasted  meat  until  he  was  grown  up.  His  breakfast 
used  to  consist  of  skim-milk  and  bread,  his  midday  meal  of 
cheese  and  bread,  his  tea  of  bread-and-butter.  On  such 
nourishment  he  did  not  attain  his  proper  growth,  and  so 
remained  somewhat  stunted  in  stature.  His  father,  who 
received  miserable  wages,  was  alwajrs  in  debt,  and  the  con- 
stant work  and  anxiety  of  their  position  killed  his  mother. 
In  those  days  he  remarked,  although  they  did  not  do  so,  the 
farmers  were  able  to  pay  more ;  indeed,  many  of  them  made 
fortunes.  One  of  his  late  empk>yer8,  for  instance,  saved 
^£50,000 '  out  of  the  pinching  of  our  stomachs.'  Then,  he  said, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  starve  the  man  and  take  all  his  work,  but 
now '  it  has  turned  right  round.  They ' — ^that  is,  the  labourers 
— '  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  landlord  is  the  worst 
man  of  the  lot.'  When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  Mr. 
Stone  began  his  labour  at  four  in  the  morning  and  received 
in  return  a  wage  of  Is.  a  week. 

He  added  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  bitter  about  those 
days,  but  the  memory  of  them  left '  a  nasty  smack  in  the 
mouth.'  Of  the  labourers  as  they  are  to-day — and  this  is 
interesting  as  coming  from  one  of  their  own  class — he  could 
tell  little  that  was  good.  All  the  best  men  he  declared 
went  away,  as  travelling  facilities  were  easy,  and  those  that 
were  single  could  earn  more  money  in  the  towns.  The  re- 
mainder who  stayed  did  less  work  for  a  larger  wage«  He 
gave  an  instance  of  a  man  whom  he  had  hired  to  dig  in  his 
garden  for  one  day  at  a  price  of  3^.  When  he  returned  in 
the  evening  he  found  that  he  had  not  done  a  shilling's 
worth  of  work  ;  in  short,  as  he  put  it,  that  he  had  robbed 
him  of  28,  of  his  capital.  For  this  state  of  affairs,  however, 
he  thought  that  the  farmers  were  to  blame  in  part,  since  the 
labourer  remembered  that  when  they  could  pay  they  did  not 
pay,  and  he  was  now  settling  the  debt.  He  believed  that 
the  old  stamp  of  farmer  must  die  out,  and  that  the  land  must 
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be  worked  with  more  skill  and  science  by  those  who  make  a 
study  of  its  treatment  and  capacities. 

Mr.  Stone  was  a  great  supporter  of  small  freeholds  or 
tenancies,  and  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  they  would  bring 
back  prosperity  to  the  country  districts.  As  it  was,  he 
pointed  out,  the  labouring  man  has  nothing  to  look  forward 
to»  allotments  being  practically  a  failure,  since  '  no  one  can 
do  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  farmer  and  another  for  himself.' 
He  thought,  also,  that  the  transfer  of  land  should  be  made 
easy  and  the  system  of  copyhold  t^iure  abolished.  In  sup- 
port of  this  he  advanced  his  own  case,  which  was  very 
smiilar  to  that  of  the  Bev.  F.  C.  Marshall  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  others  that  I  have  quoted.  Before  he  could  obtain  ad- 
mission to  a  little  plot  of  one  and  a  half  acres,  which  he 
had  purchased  out  of  his  savings,  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
£7  or  £8  for  fine  and  transfer  fees,  and,  if  he  wished  to  ^- 
tinguish  the  copyhold,  must  find  £26  more.  He  complained 
also  that  the  salaries  connected  with  local  institutions  and 
administration  eat  up  one-third  of  the  amounts  levied ;  12ms 
before  the  poor-rate  gets  to  the  pauper  '  it  is  pretty  wdl 
sifted.'  Mr.  Stone  advocated  no  violent  or  revolutionary 
remedies,  only  that  the  land  and  its  workers  should  have  a 
good  chance.  He  did  not  even  suggest  Protection,  although 
he  held  that  every  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  improve 
the  intelligence  of  the  working  classes.  I  may  add  that  he 
struck  me  as  a  person  of  singular  ability  by  aid  of  which 
he  has  raised  himself  to  his  present  level,  and  the  words 
that  came  out  of  his  mouth  were,  in  my  opinion,  words  of 
wisdom. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Bowley,  of  Priory  Hill,  St.  Neots,  owned,  I 
think,  some  3,000  acres,  of  which  he  had  in  hand  800  to 
1,000.  He  had  farmed  for  a  great  many  years,  both  in  good 
and  bad  times,  and  thoroughly  understood  the  business. 
He  stated  that  the  fall  in  rental  value  was  enormous,  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  100  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  the 
owner  received  nothing — except  the  demand  notes  for  the 
tithe.    The  rents  in  that  district  he  put  at  from  5s.  to  255.  the 
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acre,  according  to  the  qnality  of  the  land,  facility  of  transport, 
and  general  amenities.  The  selling  yalnes  were,  howeyer, 
distinctly  better  than  they  had  been,  land  at  Ghreat  Paxton 
fetching  £00  the  acre,  and  stiff  freehold  soil  £17  the  acre. 
Farms  also  let  much  better  to  a  tolerable  class  of  tenant, 
though  not  one  in  a  dozen  of  them,  however,  had  enongh 
capital.  Also  he  said  that  it  was  common  for  the  new  men 
to  stop  but  a  short  while  on  their  holdings :  the  old  class  of 
tenant  wonld  cling  to  his  farm  until  he  died  there  financially, 
but  when  he  found  things  going  against  him  the  new-comer 
disappeared.  Mr.  Bowley  added  that  those  landlords  who 
were  dependent  on  their  land  were  nearly  extinct ;  indeed, 
it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  describe  them  as  'done 
and  gone.' 

The  local  labour  market,  in  his  opinion,  was  ruled  by  the 
condition  of  the  Peterborough  brickworks.  Since  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  brick  trade  and  the  completion  of  some  railway 
alterations,  men  had  been  plentiful,  but  in  the  back  lands 
employers  were  really  pushed  for  labour,  and  the  villages 
round  about  had  gone  down  25  per  cent,  in  population. 
Indeed,  he  asserted  that  the  way  in  which  men  were  leaving 
the  rural  parishes  was  '  appalling,'  and  that  no  Government 
has  ever  before  had  to  face  such  a  problem.  I  may  add, 
however,  that  the  Government  shows  no  sign  of  facing  this 
problem.  Mr.  Bowley  only  believed  in  smaU  ownerships 
where  the  land  was  very  good.  Where  it  is  but  ordinary  or 
heavy,  the  smaU-holder  was  killed  by  the  labour.  To  suc- 
ceed he  must  be  helped  by  the  quality  of  the  soil.  With 
reference  to  the  general  position,  he  declared  that  they  could 
not  farm  against  the  seasons ;  they  tried  to  raise  green  crops 
and  animals,  but  could  do  neither  in  such  times  of  drought. 
Still,  scorching  weather  was  a  fertiliser,  and  they  hoped  for 
better  things.  On  the  whole,  he  took  a  black  view  of  the 
future,  in  which  he  could  see  nothing  encours^s^ing.  'We 
live  and  die  in  hope,  and  that  is  the  end,'  was  Mr.  Bowley's 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Alfred  Main,  who  lived  in  an  ancient  and  beautiful 
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Tudor  house,  faxmed  500  acres  of  clay  land  at  Toseland, 
which  his  father  held  before  him.  He  estimated  the  rent  of 
the  general  run  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood  at  about  lis. 
the  acre,  but  I  gathered  that  he  paid  more  than  this  him- 
self. In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Graveley  he  instanced 
a  farm  of  500  acres,  which  used  to  be  let  at  £1,  but  then 
brought  in  cmly  5s,  the  acre.  His  land  will  not  lay  down 
well  to  grass ;  indeed,  he  doubted  if  it  would  make  a  pasture 
in  fifty  years,  and  some  specimens  which  he  showed  us  led 
me  to  beUeye  that  this  view  is  accurate.  The  soil  is  very 
stiff,  so  stiff,  indeed,  that  he  said  he  had  known  sheep  to  lie 
down  and  stick  to  the  land.  Water  also  was  scarce,  and 
there  were  no  deep  wells.  He  found  labour  in  his  district 
rather  short,  and  more  cottages  were  wanted.  That,  how- 
ey^,  he  added,  was  not  the  only  reason  why  people  went ; 
they  migrated  in  search  of  excitement  and  more  money. 
Young  women  were  in  great  demand,  but  single  or  married 
they  continued  to  go,  and  the  latter  took  their  rising  families 
with  them.  They  were,  Mr.  Main  said,  shorter  of  boys  than 
of  any  other  class ;  only  the  old  men  knew  their  work,  the 
young  ones  were  not  so  good.  The  wages  were  lis,  or  15s. 
for  the  best  men,  perhaps  with  harvest  and  other  extras,  lis, 
inclusive.  He  did  not  think  that  farms  let  quite  so  readily 
as  they  used  to  do,  but  there  were  many  occupations  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres  which  were  taken  by  labouring  men 
who  worked  them  themselves.  Farmers,  he  considered,  made 
a  living  and  no  more. 

With  the  exception  of  a  good  field  of  oats  grown  after  a 
dead  fallow,  Mr.  Main's  crops  did  not  look  very  well  owing 
to  the  drought,  and  his  grass,  of  which  he  had  eighty  acres, 
was  a  good  deal  burned.  Although  he  sometimes  took  two 
white  straws  in  succession,  in  general  he  farmed  on  the' 
four-course  shift,  growing  in  addition  a  considerable  breadth 
of  lucerne.  He  kept  a  flock  of  cross-bred  ewes,  which  were 
wintered  on  the  grass  lands,  but  in  past  years  used  to  have 
Leicesters,  that,  as  he  said,  produced  twice  the  wool  which 
could  then  be  sold  at  double  the  present  price.    The  only 
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roots  that  he  grew  were  mangolds ;  also  he  had  beans,  but 
in  1901  they  were  very  foul  with  the  fly. 

On  Mr.  Main's  farm  I  saw,  for  the  second  time  in  the 
course  of  my  late  travels,  some  of  the  S  lands  which  are 
conmion  in  Hmitingdon,  Oxford,  Leicester,  Northampton, 
and  other  ooonties,  and  excite,  I  believe,  much  controversy 
among  the  learned.  The  peculiarity  of  these  'lands/  or 
*  stetches,'  as  we  should  call  them  in  Norfolk,  is  that  they 
are  shaped  like  an  inverted  S — thus  <r> — curving  towards 
the  end  of  the  furrows,  and  have  so  curved  for  generations — 
I  am  told  since  the  Saxon  or  early  British  times.  The 
only  feasible  explanation  that  I  can  offer  of  this  curious 
and  ancient  peculiarity  is,  that  it  was  caused  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  long  teams  of  oxen  from  the  whip  of  the 
driver,  but  whether  it  is  the  correct  one  I  have  no  idea. 
Of  course,  when  once  the  land  had  taken  this'  formation 
subsequent  cultivators  were  unwilling  to  disturb  it  for 
fear  of  bringing  the  dead  soil  to  the  top  by  ploughing 
down  to  the  deep  furrows  between  them— at  least  so  it  is 
asserted. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nelson,  writing  to  me  from  East  London, 
South  Africa,  gives  the  following  interesting  illustration  of 
this  theory.  He  says :  '  When  you  state  that  these  S  lands  are 
supposed  to  have  been  established  in  the  days  when  long 
teams  of  oxen  were  used  for  ploughing,  it  would  seem  that 
they  are  fairly  ancient,  &c.  Li  South  Africa,  where,  as  you 
know,  long  teams  of  oxen  are  still  in  use  for  plou^iing,  and 
still  the  he$i  team  for  the  country,  and  where  the  land 
ploughed  may  be,  and  ofteli  is,  situated  on  the  open  veld, 
with  no  fences  and  no  headlands  whatever,  it  still  rests  with 
tiie  driver  and  "  voorlooper,"  or  leader,  as  to  vribether  the 
tod  of  the  furrow  should  be  straight  or  curved,  because 
immediately  the  front  oxen  get  out  at  the  end  they  will,  if 
not  sharply  watched,  begin  to  turn  round  in  order  to  enter 
the  return  furrow,  and  if  so  allowed  will  pull  round  the 
hind  oxen  while  still  far  from  the  end,  thus  finishing  with  a 
very  large  curve.    It  is  simply  bad  driving  here.    Do  you 
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see  any  other  probable  reason  for  such  lands,  or  any  object 
to  be  served  ? ' 

I  confess  that  I  do  not,  but  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
these  curious  '  lands/  I  shall  have  something  to  say  when 
treating  of  Northamptonshire. 

One  gentleman  who  had  studied  the  subject  told  me  that 
these  '  curly  furrows '  are  only  to  be  found  on  stiff  clays, 
that  they  were  due  to  the  turning  of  long  teams  of  oxen 
and  dated,  he  believed,  from  the  Boman  times.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Boland  E.  Prothero,  M.A.,  in  an  article  upon 
'  English  agriculture  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,'  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England '  for  1901,  speaking  of  the  rural  conditions  which 
still  prevailed  in  the  year  1837,  says  :  '  In  the  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  even  on  light  soils  and  for  sunmier  work, 
heavy  ploughs  slowly  dravm  by  teams  of  five  horses  or  six 
oxen,  attended  by  troops  of  men  or  boys,  still  lumbered  on 
their  laborious  way  foUovnng  the  sinuous  shi^pe  of  boundary 
fences,  or  throwing  up  ridges  crooked  like  an  inverted  S,  in 
order  to  give  the  teams  room  to  turn  at  the  headlands, 
and  laid  wide  and  high  by  successive  ploughings  towards  the 
crovm,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  surface  water  before  the  use  of 
under-drainage  was  understood.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Prothero's  explanation  of  these 
curious  lands  is  much  the  same  as  that  I  have  advanced 
above,  which  is  so  strangely  borne  out  by  Mr.  Nelson's 
observation  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Main  showed  us  also  a  plant  of  white  briony  growing 
on  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  a  field  which,  he  beUeved,  had  caused 
the  death  of  a  cow  that  ate  it.  I  never  knew  before  that 
this  herb  was  poisonous  to  cattle.  He  said  that  there  was 
no  tithe  in  that  parish,  and  no  clergyman ;  also  that  not 
many  gentlefolk  resided  in  fche  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Main 
told  us,  I  regret  to  say,  that  he  did  not  look  forward  vdth 
any  confidence  to  the  future  of  agriculture  or  of  the  land. 

Mr.  W.  Seymour,  of  Croxton,  a  small-holder,  held  two 
acres  of  land  at  a  rent  of  16s.  an  acre.    He  had  no  outbuild- 
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ings  and  as  a  consequence,  was  obliged  to  store  his  com  in 
his  house.  He  said  that  if  these  were  provided  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  £1  an  acre,  but  that  30«.  was  too  high  a  rent. 
He  kept  twelve  hives  of  bees  that  yielded  him  200  lbs.  of 
honey,  which  he  had  sold  in  1900  at  sixpence  a  pound  for  run 
honey  and  eightpence  a  pound  in  the  comb.  The  average 
local  wage  he  put  at  13^.  a  week,  with  £8  for  harvest.  He 
informed  me  that  labourers  were  better  satisfied  than  they  had 
been  five  or  six  years  before,  when  their  wage  was  put  back 
to  9«.  a  week.  They  went  to  the  towns  because  they  liked 
'  to  handle  the  big  money. '  Thus  his  brother-in-law,  who  was 
away,  earned  SOs.  a  week,  and  he  mentioned  a  young  man 
who,  after  four  years'  work  in  a  city,  had  £60  in  the  bank. 
He  had  rarely  known  a  married  woman  who  wanted  to  go 
to  London ;  on  the  other  hand  the  London  married  women 
would  not  settle  in  the  country.  The  young  men  were  not 
going  so  fast  as  they  used  to  do,  and  several  had  come  back. 

He  thought  that  a  labourer  ought  to  be  paid  according  to 
his  work,  but  he  saw  the  difficulty  of  preferential  wages.  Li 
that  neighbourhood  the  old  men  were  the  best  men.  As  re- 
garded small-holdings  and  ovnierships,  he  believed  that  many 
people  would  be  glad  to  become  ovniers,  and  that  those  who 
really  worked  on  a  small-holding  could  make  it  successful. 
It  was  the  people  who  did  not  w(Mrk,  or  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  land,  that  failed. 

Mr.  William  Fox,  whom  I  saw  labouring  upon  his  allot- 
ments, farmed  twelve  acres.  He  said  that  when  he  started 
he  had  £1  capital,  but  that  he  kept  on  taking  the  allot- 
ments which  were  given  up  by  others,  adding,  '  I'll  have  a 
hving  somehow.  I'm  not  afraid,  I  ain't  a-going  to  grumble.' 
Truly  an  excellent  spirit.  He  did  all  his  work  himself,  I 
think  vnth  the  help  of  two  of  his  sons  who  were  at  home. 
Another  son  was  in  America,  and  a  fourth  in  Manchester. 
He  told  me  that  a  good  many  young  men  went  away,  but 
some  came  back,  though  not  the  best  of  them.  He  did  not 
know  why  the  young  ones  would  not  work  as  the  old  people 
used  to  do.    *  If  it  was  all  bicycling,  they  would  have  a  bit 
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of  land/  Those  who  went  away  thought  that  there  was 
something  better  abroad,  and  many  of  them  had  foxmd  out 
their  mistake.  There  was  reason  in  everything,  he  said,  and 
to  want  to  get  on  without  effort  was  not  reasonable.  When 
a  man  could  do  without  work  he  should  lay  it  down,  and  not 
before.  There  was  a  living  to  be  made  out  of  the  land  by 
those  who  persevered,  but  he  did  not  think  that  there  would 
be  much  demand  for  small-holdings  about  Groxton.  He  paid 
268,  an  acre  rent— twice  as  much,  I  gathered,  as  the  farmers 
did— which  Mr.  Fox,  not  unnaturally,  seemed  to  think  un- 
fair. His  potatoes  looked  very  uneven,  owing  to  the  drought ; 
but  he  said,  with  characteristic  cheerfulness,  that  when  a 
rain  fell,  the  late  ones  might  be  as  good  as  the  foremost. 

Miss  Cochrane  told  me  that  Mr.  Fox  had  brought  up  a 
large  family  in  one  bedroom.  I  was  also  informed  of  the 
curious  fact  that  in  this  village  of  Croxton  the  people  who 
had  done  best  were  nearly  all  dissenters.  Here,  as  in  Essex, 
I  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  the  trees  were  dying  tor  lack  of 
moisture. 

Mr.  Manning,  an  old  gentleman  whom  I  saw  at  Toseland, 
was  a  small-holder  of  twenty  acres.  He  told  me  that  his 
rent  was  about  £1  an  acre,  and  that  if  the  land  *  is  not  worth 
that  it  is  worth  nothing.'  He  started  with  no  money  at  all, 
and  at  the  following  Michaelmas  was,  on  account  of  age, 
giving  over  to  his  sons  the  holding  which  he  had  worked 
for  thirty^four  years.  Mr.  Manning  mentioned  five  small- 
holders in  the  village,  but  said  that  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  further  demand  for  such  tenancies,  although  some 
grasped  at  them  who  had  not  the  '  possible '  to  carry  them 
on.  He  informed  me  that  the  farmers  were  short  of  hands 
at  times,  as,  owing  to  the  young  people  going  away  to  the  big 
towns  and  leaving  the  '  poorer  lot '  behind,  they  could  not 
get  enough  labour.  Also  th^re  were  no  girls  about.  He 
thought,  however,  that  those  who  had  a  desire  to  go  would 
be  of  no  use  upcm  the  land.  He  knew  what  a  bit  of  land 
was,  and  was  very  fond  of  it,  but  they  took  more  interest  in 
the  streets. 
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This  village  of  Tofteland  was  very  badly  oflF  for  water. 
On  or  near  Mr.  Manning's  holding  I  noticed  a  well  twenty 
feet  deep  which  was  fed  by  the  water  that  filtered  to  it  from 
the  roadside  ditch. 

Mr.  Green,  whom  I  saw  at  Yelling,  had  no  prosperous 
tale  to  tell.  He  farmed  100  acres,  of  which  eighteen  wece 
grass  that  he  took  in  1879.  Then  the  rent  was  80«.  the  acre ; 
now,  he  said,  it  was  not  half  as  mnch.  He  added  that  the 
'  rent  don't  matt^ ;  it  is  the  price  of  com,'  and  that '  this 
poor  old  land  about  here  is  dear  at  a  gift.'  It  took  farmers 
all  their  time  to  make  a  living.  Of  labour  he  seemed  to  have 
a  suffideney,  but  he  tcAd  us  that  several  of  the  hands  about 
there  w^re  old,  and  that  the  best  of  the  young  men  '  took  to 
the  towns.'  He  thought  that  the  season  of  1901  would  be 
very  bad,  as  the  beans  were  poisoned  wil^  fly,  and  they  were 
so  short  of  clover  and  grass  that  he  only  secured  three  loads  of 
hay  from  five  acres  of  laid-down  pasture.  He  kept  eleven  or 
twelve  head  of  cow  stock,  and  his  course  was :  1,  fallow ; 
2,  barley;  8,  beans  or  clover;  4,  wheat.  The  periodical 
fallow  was  quite  necessary  on  that  land,  he  declared.  Mr. 
Green  could  see  no  prospect  unless  the  wheat  was  going 
to  yidd  vrell  and  fetch  a  better  price.  Of  straw  tii^re  would 
be  little. 

I  observed  that  in  this  neighbourhood  the  troublesome 
rosy-flowered,  spiky  weed,  here  known  indiflPerently  as  whin, 
liquorice,  or  rest-harrow  {Onoms  spinosa),  was  very  comimon. 

Ife.  Eastes,  who  for  many  years  had  been  schoolmaster 
at  Yelling  and  had  acted  also  as  Miss  Goohrane's  agent  in 
investigating  the  rural  housing  question  in  various  English 
countiesi  told  me  that  a  good  many  of  the  young  people, 
botti  boys  and  girls,  had  gone  away,  only  the  most  ignorant 
remaining  on  the  land.  Still  so  feur  as  his  knowledge 
went  the  exodus  had  not  increased  of  late  years.  The  popu- 
lation of  Yelling,  which  used  to  be  316,  had  fallen  to  242. 
Formerly  thirty  pupils  attended  his  night  school,  but  in  1891 
there  were  only  thirteen.  At  least  half  of  the  young  pec^le, 
whom  he  had  taught,  and  the  best  half,  had  departed  to  the 
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towns.  The  children,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  bright,  a 
fact  which  the  school  inspectors  were  apt  to  mention  when 
they  visited  the  place.  Those  who  remained  were  sufficient 
for  the  labour  requirements;  indeed  if  there  were  more 
hands  in  the  district,  they  would  be  out  of  work,  as  used  to 
be  the  case  when  they  sometimes  had  thirteen  or  fourteen 
men  standing  about  without  employment. 

The  young  men,  Mr.  Eastes  said,  did  not  marry  much, 
as  there  were  no  cottages  for  them  to  live  in,  and  in 
Yelling  alone^  where  many  of  the  houses  were  not  fit  for 
habitation,  four  had  been  condemned.  He  considered  that 
the  working-man  should  be  provided  with  a  house  and  not 
with  a  hovel.  Of  the  local  morahty  he  could  not  speak 
highly.  There  were  many  good  fanners  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  in  average  years  made  a  living,  raising  stock  and 
using  a  great  deal  of  their  own  produce.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  landlords  who  desired  to  secure  a  suitable  tenant, 
to  allow  him  to  have  the  holding  rent  free  for  one  or  two 
years.  His  opinion  was  that  things  agricultural  were  on  the 
mend  locally,  but  the  labourer  was  master  of  the  situation. 
Allowing  for  everything  he  did  not  earn  much  less  than  £1  a 
week,  the  cottage  acconamodation  being  really  the  only  matt^ 
of  which  he  had  to  complain. 

Miss  Cochrane  confirmed  Mr.  Eastes'  (pinion  as  to  the 
lack  of  cottages  preventing  the  marriage  of  many  young 
people  in  the  villages.  She  said  that  this  was  her  experi- 
ence, and  the  result  was  that  they  went  away  to  towns. 
Also  owing  to  the  overcrowding  the  elder  sons  were  ^ected, 
and  having  nowhere  to  live  must  go  away.  Many  of  these 
cottages  were  in  the  hands  of  speculative  tradesmen,  who 
did  not  make  good  landlords.  The  consequences  of  people 
desiring  to  marry,  and  not  being  able  to  do  so,  might  be 
imagined. 

Mr.  Harvey  Cardell,  of  the  Manor  Farm,  Great  Pazton, 
whom  I  saw,  was  a  C!omish  gentleman  who  had  be^i  farm- 
ing for  eight  years  in  Huntingdonshire.  He  said  that  the 
reason  he  had  left  Cornwall  was  because  the  rents  w^e  ao 
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high  and  the  competition  for  land  there  was  as  had  as  in 
Ireland.  Labour  was  much  more  plentifol  than  it  had  been 
two  or  three  years  before,  when  the  Great  Northern  Bail  way 
was  doubling  its  lines,  and  all  available  hands  were  absorbed. 
Then  bricks  were  26$.  a  thousand,  but  in  1901  they  had 
fallen  10«.  or  more,  with  the  result  that  in  one  village  which 
he  knew  near  some  brickworks,  there  were  sixty  cottages  to 
let.  Still  all  the  best  young  people  went,  the  infirm  in  body 
and  mind  staying  behind.  The  cottages  in  his  district  he 
characterised  as  *  simply  disgraceful,'  saying  that  the  sani- 
tary laws  were  not  enforced,  and  the  general  desire  seemed 
to  be  to  employ  as  inspectors  those  men  who  would  do  least. 
Most  landlords  had  no  money  to  build  new  cottages,  and  the 
old  ones  fell  down. 

He  did  not  look  forward  to  the  future  with  any  confi- 
dence, and  complained  that  tenants  had  no  security  of  tenure, 
although  it  seemed  to  me,  in  face  of  what  I  heard  of  the  cheap 
rates  at  which  land  could  be  hired  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
the  general  anxiety  on  the  part  of  owners  to  find  suitable  men 
to  farm  it,  that  this  could  scarcely  be  called  a  grievance.  I 
imagine  few  good  tenants  receive  notice  to  quit  in  that  county. 
Mr.  Cardell  made  one  remark  which  struck  me  as  wise.  He 
said  that  what  you  sowed  on  the  land  did  not  much  matter ; 
what  did  matter  was  the  way  you  treated  it  after  it  had  been 
sown. 

Messrs.  John  and  Isaac  Hall,  market-gardeners,  of  Eynes- 
bury,  St.  Neots,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  gave 
me  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  their  industry.  They  were  brothers,  and  said  that 
they  began  with  a  rood  of  land  and  thought  themselves  big 
men  when  they  had  two  roods.  Then  after  twenty  years 
they  were  working  between  400  and  600  acres,  and,  I  was 
told,  doing  well.  Their  own  words  were, '  We  are  making  a 
comfortable  living.'  They  said  there  was  not  much  to  boast 
of  in  farming,  but  those  who  did  the  land  very  well  might 
make  a  little  better  than  a  living.  The  best  of  the  market- 
garden  land  near  St  Neots  fetched  a  rent  of  from  £2  to  £3 
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the  acre,  and  was  in  demand.  Many  people  also  were  start- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy,  where  the  rents  ran  from 
£4:  to  £6  the  acre,  and  the  market-garden  trade  was  on  the 
increMe.  They  did  well.  Labouring  men  in  their  district 
often  had  an  acre  under  crop  and  brought  the  produce  to 
them  (the  Messrs.  Hall),  who  marketed  it  on  their  account. 
Parsley,  they  said,  had  grown  to  a  big  trade,  and  so  had 
Brussels  sprouts.  The  production  of  some  such  vegetables 
might  be  increased,  although  they  did  not  think  that  there 
was  room  for  any  great  develc^ment  of  the  industry  in  that 
locality.  They  ought  to  grow  100  acres  of  onions  at  Eynes- 
bury,  but  could  not  iBnd  the  labour  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

The  ordinary  agricultural  wage  was  15«.  a  week,  but 
men  could  earn  more  than  that  at  piecework.  A  good  many 
of  them  went  away  to  the  towns  in  order  to  enjoy  *  liberty 
and  life,*  and,  said  the  Messrs.  Hall,  '  they  will  starve  in 
London  rather  than  come  back  to  the  land.'  Sandy  was 
badly  off  for  good  cottages,  which  commanded  from  £4  to 
£7  a  year  rent,  the  old  mud  dwellings  being  about  worn  out. 
The  Messrs.  Hall  declared  that  if  forty  new  ones  were 
built  there,  they  would  all  be  taken  immediately  ;  but  at  St. 
Neots  and  Eynesbury  there  were  a  good  many  old  cottages 
standing  empty.  At  Buckden,  five  miles  from  St.  Neots,  the 
landowners  would  not  build  cottages  because  they  did  not 
pay,  and  as  the  land  was  good  it  let  without  them. 

Li  addition  to  the  vegetables  already  mentioned,  they 
grew  early  potatoes,  onions,  marrows,  &c.,  with  the  help  of 
London  manure,  which  cost  them  1^.  6(2.  a  ton  to  buy,  and 
2«.  lOd.  a  ton  to  carry.  They  pointed  out,  however,  that  in 
their  business  the  marketing  had  to  be  considered  as  well  as 
the  growing,  and  that  those  who  did  not  wish  to  lose  money 
should  know  the  men  whom  they  employed  to  sell  their  stuff 
upon  commission.  The  year  ot  1901  was,  the  Messrs.  Hall 
said,  very  bad  owing  to  the  drought,  so  bad  indeed  that  not 
more  than  100  tons  were  going  away,  where  the  normal 
amount  would  be  SOO  ;  indeed,  there  was  not  much  above, 
say,  two-fifths  of  a  crop. 
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While  staying  with  my  cousin,  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  at 
Hontingdon  I  saw  Yarious  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Amongst  them  was  Mr.  Granfield,  senior,  whose  great  farms, 
extending,  I  believe,  over  thousands  of  acres,  were  then  for 
the  most  part  carried  on  by  his  sons  and  son-in*law. 

Mr.  Granfield,  whose  active  connection  with  the  industry 
had  ceased,  and  who,  therefore,  might  be  presumed  to  speak 
of  it  with  complete  impartiality,  during  the  past  half-century 
or  longer  had  held  farms  in  no  fewer  than  five  counties. 
He  took  a  most  gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  agriculture, 
and  said  that  all  the  prosperous  upland  farmers  of  that 
neighbourhood,  by  which  he  meant  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  retire,  could  be  counted  on  his  fingers.  Of  the 
new  race  of  farmer  he  had  a  poor  opinion-*-of  course  with 
exceptions.  Many  of  them,  he  declared,  took  land  without 
sufficient  capital,  '  lElO  an  acre  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is 
nearer  10«.  an  acre ;  sold  all  they  could  get  off  it,  and  ci^ed 
it  farming.'  Mr.  Cranfield  called  it  land-skinning,  which,  he 
said,  was  an  art  thoroughly  understood  in  that  and  neigh- 
bouring counties.  Even  at  the  prevailing  prices  he  held  that 
wheat  paid  better  than  any  other  com  crop,  but  of  grass, 
Sidd  that  it  was  useless,  adding,  '  If  you  can  tell  me  how  to 
dribble  milk  {i.e.  keep  cows)  at  fi^d.  a  gallon,  I  shall  be 
much  obhged  to  you.'  He  declared  that  if  the  increased 
cost  of  labour  was  added  to  the  rent,  the  two  together  were 
higher  than  ever  they  had  been. 

As  for  the  labour,  there  was  ev^Tthing  in  the  world  to 
take  it  away,  although  it  could  still  be  found  by  those  who 
gave  a  higher  wage  than  others.  But  what,  queried  Mr. 
Cranfield,  is  the  use  of  paying  money  that  you  have  not 
earned  ?  His  conclusion  seaned  to  be  that  sooner  or  later 
most  of  the  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation  and  be  used  as 
stock-runs.  He  said  that  he  had  told  us  neither  more  nor 
less  than  what  he  thought,  but  I  am  bound  to  add  that,  in 
iny  opinion,  if  I  may  set  it  up  against  that  of  a  gentleman  of 
such  vast  experience,  his  views  were  too  pessimistic. 

At  Buckden,  where  the  soil  is  clay  with  a  stiff  clay  subsoil. 
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four  miles  from  HnntingdcHi,  I  went  over  the  great  farms  of 
Mr.  Hemy  Granfield,  the  son  of  the  gentleman  whose  views 
I  have  just  recorded.  Mr.  Cranfield,  junior,  held  2,220  acres, 
in  the  working  of  which  je24,000  of  capital  were  invested. 
He  told  ns  that  on  an  average  perhaps  he  made  iEl,000  a 
year,  I  understood,  of  profit.  Now  iEl,000  is  about  4  per  cent, 
interest  on  jS24,000,  which  interest  could  be  earned  by 
judicious  investment  of  capital  in  safe  securities.  Therefore 
Mr.  Cranfield  received  no  return  at  all  for  his  skill  and 
labour.  Still  he  was  doing  a  great  deal  better  than  many 
farmers,  and,  as  he  remarked,  the  position  of  his  landlord  was 
worse  than  his  ovm,  since  the  tenant  could  go  out  of  the 
business,  but  the  landlord  could  not.  I  understood  that  these 
farms  were  held  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Conunissioners.  In 
1873  they  seem  to  have  conmianded  a  rent  of  lOs,  the  acre, 
but  in  the  bad  times,  although  they  were  not  bound  to  do  so, 
since  the  tenant  held  under  lease,  the  Commissioners  reduced 
itto28«. 

Mr.  Henry  Cranfield  said  that  the  rural  exodus  from 
those  parts  had  lessened  in  severity  in  the  previous  five  years. 
In  that  parish  the  men  did  not  go  away  much ;  they  shifted 
into  the  employ  of  the  local  bricklayers.  Personally  he  had 
only  lost  two  men,  who  went  to  the  railway,  and  they  were 
back  in  six  months'  time.  Notwithstanding  all  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  at  an  average  price  of  82«.  an  acre, 
his  labour  cost  him  more  than  it  had  cost  his  forbears 
fifty  years  earlier.  He  was  glad  that  the  labourers  should 
be  better  off,  but  he  would,  he  confessed,  like  to  '  grade  up ' 
with  them. 

In  conjunction  vnth  the  Huntingdonshire  farm,  there 
was  one  of  100  acres  of  grass  in  Leicestershire,  to  which  his 
cattle  went  to  finish  after  they  had  been  worked  up  in  the 
yards.  This  farm  his  father  bought  for  £80  the  acre,  and 
after  its  purchase  was  offered  :£100  the  acre.  Now  it  was, 
he  said,  worth  about  ^£40  the  acre  only,  Leicestershire  having 
been  very  hard  hit  by  the  depreeeion.  Wheat  was  still  his 
best  crop ;  in  a  bad  year  he  grew  about  1,800  quarters,  and 
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in  a  good  one  2,200.     He  also  raised  a  quantity  of  clover 
seed ;  in  1900  ^61,000  worth,  and  in  1899  £1,500  worth. 

Upon  compnlsory  education  Mr.  Cranfield  held  strong 
views,  believing  that  on  the  whole  it  was  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  England,  and  that  it  was  a  form  of  coercion 
worse  than  anything  that  Ireland  had  ever  experienced.  In 
education  itself  he  had  every  faith,  but  he  thought  that  the 
responrability  of  appljdng  it  should  rest  upon  the  shoulders 
of  parents.  The  labouring  and  artisan  classes  had  been  given 
the  franchise  and  were  politically  equal  to  anyone  in  the 
land.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  dictated  to  as  to  the  amount 
of  education  which  they  must  or  must  not  give  to  their 
children  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  which  they  and  they  alone  had 
the  right  to  judge. 

The  argument  is  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  I  imagine, 
scarcely  likely  to  find  acceptance  now-a-days.  I  think  also 
that  I  see  two  answers.  First,  that  by  the  exercise  of  their 
franchise  these  classes  have  in  the  main  declared  in  favour  of 
a  system  of  compulsory  education ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is 
not  a  principle  of  law  that  individuals  should  allow  their 
private  whim  or  opinion  to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  Until  recently  this  was  recognised  even  in  such  a 
matter  as  compulsory  vaccination,  although  it  is  true  that 
if  vaccination  is  no  more  to  be  enforced  because  it  excites 
prejudice,  it  would  seem  logical  that  universal  education 
should  not  be  enforced  for  a  similar  reason.  Doubtless  there 
are  as  many  conscientious  objectors  to  compulsory  learning 
as  to  calf  lymph. 

Of  cottages  Mr.  Cranfield  said  that  in  his  neighbourhood 
there  were  plenty ;  indeed,  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  the 
raral  population  in  some  places,  more  than  there  existed 
inhabitants  to  fill  them.  He  added  that  he  could  show  us 
land  in  Huntingdonshire  nearly  as  derelict  as  that  in  some 
parts  of  Essex.  Mr.  Henry  Cran  field  declared  that  in  farming, 
as  in  other  businesses,  the  man  who  made  money  was  he 
who  adapted  his  education  ^nd  knowledge  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment ;  that  every  man  should  understand  the  profession 
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he  was  to  follow  before  he  was  twenty ;  and  that  no  man 
could  be  a  master  of  other  men  unlesa  he  had  learned  his 
business  *  top  and  bottom '  in  his  youth.  He  himself  had  been 
foreman  over  1,100  acres  before  he  came  of  age.  There  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  these  sayings,  although  they 
may  admit  of  qualification.  Certainly  it  appears  to  me  tiiat 
young  men,  especially  those  of  the  upper  classes,  do  not  turn 
their  attention  to  the  busmess  of  life  sufficiently  soon.  At 
two  or  three  and  twenty  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
with  minds  quite  undetermined  as  to  their  careers.  Very 
possibly  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  our  long-drawn-out 
system  of  college  training  and  its  example,  which  in  many 
instances,  at  any  rate,  only  advantages  those  who  are  bom  to 
be  rich,  or  to  enter  the  Church,  the  Bar,  and  politics. 

Most  of  Mr.  Cranfield's  land  was  what  is  called  Woodland 
clay,  which  is,  I  suppose,  although  I  am  not  quite  clear  upon 
the  point,  clay  that  was  once  covered  with  forest.  Of  this 
soil  he  said  that  there  was  no  halfway  house  with  it ;  you 
must  either  farm  it  properly,  or  leave  it  alone.  Its  great 
drawback  is  its  tendency  to  crack,  sometimes  down  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet.  These  cracks  sever*  the  roots  of  the 
crops  and  grasses  and  kill  them,  letting  in  both  frost  and 
drought.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  here  it  was  so 
difficult  to  lay  down  pastures ;  but  Mr.  Cranfield  supposed 
that  the  good  old  meadows  had  got  such  a  hold  in  the 
course  of  years  that  they  were  able  to  overcome  the  damage. 

On  this  land  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  early  with  the 
ploughings  &c.  so  as  to  catch  it  when  it  was  fit  to  work. 
Mr.  Cranfield's  swedes  were  Strawsonised  to  kill  the  fly,  one 
gallon  of  paraffin  being  used  per  acre.  Both  the  swedes 
and  the  kohl-rabi  received  4  cwt.  of  superphosphates  per 
acre,  while  to  the  mangold  of  the  Golden  Tankard  variety 
were  given  twelve  or  fourteen  tons  of  farmyard  manure.  A 
portion  of  one  huge  field  of  260  acres  was  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Alsike  clover-seed.  The  wheat  here,  which 
was  of  the  Square-head  variety,  was  light,  and  the  beans 
were  lousy  owing  to  the  severe  drought.    The  oatft  WQre 
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Gkurton's  Abundance.  I  observed  that  the  field-gates  wese 
made  very  wide  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  steam  culti- 
vators  which  Mr.  Cranfield  used.  The  general  aspect  of  this 
part  of  the  comity  slanck  me  as  flat  and  rather  drear,  its 
wide  expanse  being  broken  only  by  the  hedgerow  pollards, 
which  here  were  called  '  doddles.' 

In  driving  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  village  of 
Giafham,  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  land  that  had  been  laid 
down  to  grass.  It  was  very  poor,  and  fetched,  Mr.  Cranfield 
said,  5$,  to  IQs.  an  acre  rent.  Also  we  passed  a  gravel  farm 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  which  was  much  bnmt 
up.  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Cranfield  kept  any  cows, 
at  least  I  saw  none,  bat  of  sheep  he  had  no  fewer  than  2,000 
in  snmmer.  He  was  no  belieyer  in  small-holdings,  which 
he  said,  only  succeed  in  the  fen-lands.  To  ask  people  to  take 
up  such  tenancies  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  ask  them  to  go  into 
slavery.  Thus  there  was  a  smart  man  in  that  neighbourhood 
who  had  six  acres.  He  just  lived,  but  there  was  no  one  in 
oration  who  worked  so  hard.  Lord  Wantage  had  taken  a 
farm  from  a  tenant  and  cut  it  up  into  two-acre  plots.  Now 
the  fanner  was  to  have  them  back  for  two  years  for  nothing. 
Cultivation  of  the  land  was  the  most  depressed  industry  in 
England,  and  it  was  foolish  to  want  to  keep  small  people  at 
so  bad  a  business. 

I  can  only  say  that  these  opinions,  which  are  shared  by 
many  large  fanners  and  others,  do  not  seem  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  I  have  collected  on  the  matter 
which  may  be  read  in  these  pages.  If  the  lot  of  the  small- 
holder is  'slavery,'  at  least  it  is  a  form  of  bondage  into 
which  he  is  very  ready  to  enter,  hard  as  he  knows  that  the 
work  vnll  be.  As  Mr.  Manning,  of  Toseland,  had  said  to 
me  a  day  or  two  before,  even  if  from  land  that  is  not  very 
kindly  or  suitable  to  his  purpose,  the  little  man  does  not  on 
an  average  earn  much  more  than  an  agricultural  labourer 
'  he'd  sooner  be  on  his  ovni.' 

How  rich  in  history  is  our  English  countrjrside  t  Next 
to  the  Priory  where  we  were  staying  in  the  quaint  little 
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town  of  Huntingdon,  stood  tiie  house  in  which  OUver 
Cromwell  was  bom  ;  and  the  brewery  whereof  our  host^  Mr. 
Herbert  Jones,  is  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  managed,  and  I 
think,  owned,  by  Bobert  Cromwell,  the  father  of  the  Protector. 
Not  far  ofiF  in  Northamptonshire  are  the  ruins  of  Fothering- 
gay  Castle,  where  Mary  Stuart  met  her  fate,  and  in  the 
Church  of  All  Saints  her  body  rested  a  while  when  James  I. 
moved  it  from  Peterborough  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Here, 
too,  lay  Catherine  of  Arragon  on  her  road  to  burial  at 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  while  at  Eimbolton  Castle,  eleven 
miles  distant,  she  passed  the  last  years  of  her  life. 

At  Eimbolton  we  were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Bryan 
Davies  Cooke,  who  manages  the  property  of  the  Dvke  of 
Manchester,  some  16,000  acres  of  land.  He  said  that  the 
position  was  better  than  it  had  been,  and  the  rents,  including 
those  of  the  fen-lands,  were  well  paid.  The  uplands  fetched 
from  10s.  to  148.  only,  but  in  Huntingdon  they  were  not 
burdened  with  much  tithe.  Since  the  good  time  the  raitals 
on  this  property  had  fallen  about  30  per  cent.  Mr.  Cooke 
thought  that  the  season  of  1901  was  about  the  worst  on 
record  owing  to  the  drought ;  even  the  shocking  year  of  1893 
was  not  so  bad.  Tenants  were  not  plentiful,  and  unless  it 
was  in  very  good  order,  it  was  difficult  to  let  a  farm  of  400 
acres,  which  was  the  average  size  of  those  on  the  estate. 

Small  farms  of  200  acre^  let  more  readily.  Including 
the  park-farm,  and  home  land,  they  had  3,000  acres  in  hand, 
among  which  were  three  holdings  they  had  taken  over  of 
late  yeu».  With  labour  Mr.  Cooke  said  he  had  no  trouble 
at  all ;  in  fact  they  had  never  been  better  off  than  in  1901. 
Very  often  the  tenants  did  not  keep  the  men  employed  all 
the  year  round ;  those  who  did  so  had  plenty  of  hands.  In 
that  neighbouritiood  the  tendency  was  for  the  people  to  come 
back  to  the  land,  and  the  young  men  did  not  go  away  so  fast 
as  they  used  to  do. 

Their  soil  was  clay  with  a  blue  clay  and  gaolt  subsoil,  but 
they  had  to  depend  upon  surface  water,  which  was  difficult 
to  come  by.     They  reared  and  bought  calves,  selling  out^ 
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the  heifers  ae  down-calvera  and  the  boUooks  to  &t  at  two  or 
three  years  old.  Their  ewe  floeks  were  Lincokis  and  Hamp- 
shires,  and  their  nsual  shift  was  wheat,  beans,  wheat  again, 
barley  or  oats,  with  seeds  to  follow,  the  white  straw  crops  being 
dressed  with  superphosphates  and  crashed  bones.  Mr.  Cooke 
thought  that  the  landlords,  whose  pockets  must  bear  the 
jmich  of  the  times,  had  suffered  more  than  the  tenants,  who 
were  apt,  howerer,  to  expert  too  much  out  of  their  farms. 

At  Eimbolton  I  Tisited  the  Board  school,  where  we 
saw  the  scholars  at  their  lessons.  Mr.  Samuel  Denton,  the 
Bchoidmaster,  said  that  his  average  attendance  was  seventy- 
three  children  and  forty  infants,  the  population  of  tiie  place, 
which  had  fallen  somewhat,  being  918.  Of  those  who  had 
passed  tibrough  his  hands  only  about  20  per  centi  of  ike  boys 
remained  upon  the  land,  sad  the  girls  also  went  away.  Stilly 
his  theory  was  that  they  would  come  back  to  the  country,  of 
which  their  common  sttise  would  show  them  the  advan- 
tages, as  it  was  more  healthy  and  less  expensive  than  the 
town«  Taking  the  average  he  could  not  complain  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  children.  He  said,  however,  that  the  lad 
who  went  out  to  do  odd  jobs  on  the  land  was  not  worth  his 
salt  when  he  returned  to  the  school  He  became  machine- 
like and  did  not  progress.  His  intelligence  was  blunted 
and  he  ceased  to  use  his  hrsin.  He  found  that  the  lacls 
about  the  land  were  stupid:  they  had  to  woric  hard  and 
took  no  thought  of  the  beauties  of  nature^  ^riiereas  those 
who  went  to  cycle  &ctories  wwe  sharpened  up  and  improved. 

In  this  school  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  given  to 
agrieultural  teaching,  through  ol^ect  lessons,  experiments  in 
elementary  science,  instruction  on  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  in  basket  making  Ac.  Mr.  Denton  said  that  the  cottages 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  poor  and  scarce,  as  the  old  ones 
were  not  kept  in  repair  and  tumbled  down.  He  told  me  also 
that  there  was  a  boot  factory  in  the  village  which  had  been 
constructed  to  employ  120  hands,  but  I  gathered  that  it  had 
not  been  altogether  successful. 

After  going  over  the  church,  a  fine  building  which  oon- 
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tains  some  interesting  monnments  to  yarions  members  of 
the  Montagu  family,  we  drove  on  to  visit  Mr.  Fairy,  of  the 
Priory  Farm.  Mr.  Fairy  held  440  acres,  of  whioh  half  were 
old  grass,  a  good  deal  more  than  the  usual  proportion.  His 
soil  was  woodland  day  vnth  a  chalky  marl  subsoil,  and  he 
said  that  it  required  a  sprinkle  at  manure  every  year.  He 
told  me  that  the  difference  between  woodland  and  ordinary 
clay  was  that  the  former  is  lighter  and  contains  more  vege- 
table matter ;  also  it  does  not  set  like  the  conmion  day.  He 
farmed  on  a  f om>cour8e  shift — fi^ow,  barley,  clover  or  beans, 
wheat — and  sometimes  took  two  white  crops  in  succession. 
Sainfoin  he  found  went  off  on  his  koid,  and  he  intended  to 
grow  lucerne  in  its  place.  On  this  soil  he  said  that  bush 
drains  were  ineffectual  and  that  {Apes  were  alwaysused.  Of 
labourers  he  had  enough,  all  of  them  3roung  fellows,  but  said 
that  he  'would  back  the  old  men  to  do  their  work  betterthan 
the  young  ones.'  Mr.  Fairy  believed  that  nine  farmers  out 
of  ten  lost  mcmey  in  1900,  u^  that  1901  would  be  almost  as 
bad  a  season  as  1893«  He  had  twenty-five  head  of  cattle, 
for  which  he  really  did  not  know  how  to  find  grass,  and  at 
the  neighbouring  markets  half-fatted  bullocks  were  being 
sold  for  what  they  would  fetch,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
feed. 

Leaving  Mr.  Fairy,  Mr.  Oooke  drove  us  to  see  the  steam- 
cultivator  breaking  up  a  great  fidd  that  had  been  down  to 
grass  for  fourteen  years.  This  land  was  so  hard  that  no 
horse-plough  could  touch  it,  and  even  now,  going  over  it 
for  the  second  time,  &e  resistless  steam-hauled  cultivator 
laboured  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  dragging  up  lumps  of 
dry  day  as  large  as  a  man's  body.  The  pasturage  which 
was  being  broken  up  v^as  said  to  have  heeai  bad,  and  examin- 
ing the  clods  I  could  see  that  the  grass  roots  had  not  entered 
into  them  to  any  depth.  The  cost  of  this  steam  cultivation, 
tho  land  being  twice  gone  over,  was  said  to  be  10«.  an  acre 
and  coal. 

On  this  part  of  the  estate  the  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
were  well  done  and  looked  as  promising  as  any  crops  I  had 
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seen  in  England  that  season,  the  fens  alone  excepted,  but 
the  roots  were  thin  and  the  spring  beans  a  lost  crop.  One 
of  Mr.  Cooke's  bailifb,  I  think  his  name  was  Mr.  Whit«, 
said  also  that  there  had  been  practically  no  hay. 

The  aspect  of  these  Huntingdonshire  uplands  has  much 
in  common  with  that  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  but  the 
pastures  are  fringed  with  elms  growing  in  fences  left  thick 
and  tall  to  shelter  stock.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
hedges  bordering  arable  fields  seemed  to  be  kept  in  fair 
order.  Although  the  view  is  often  extensive,  in  character 
intermediate  between  those  which  are  common  to  Norfolk 
and  Wiltshire,  it  could  not  be  called  interesting,  at  any  rate 
in  the  season  of  1901.  Whether  journeying  by  road  or  rail 
the  traveller  beheld  a  singularly  unvaried  scene:  wide 
stretches  of  mellowing  com  flanked  with  coverts,  fences  in 
ttie  far  distance  dotted  with  elms,  and  a  flat  sameness  of 
surface  which  was  wearying  to  the  eya  In  all  this  neigh- 
bourhood hundreds  of  acres  of  land  had  gone  down  to  grass, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  pasture  thus  f (»ned  seemed  neurly 
worthless  and  gave  a  somewhat  barren  aq>ect  to  the  country- 
side. Still,  although  I  saw  no  really  rich  lands,  these 
districts  of  Huntingdonshire  are  undoubtedly  fertile,  and  in 
the  years  of  drought  had  not  suffered  to  the  same  ^itent  as 
numy  lighter  soils.  Thus  one  field  was  pointed  out  to  me 
which  was  said  in  a  recent  year  to  have  grown  no  less  than 
fifty-six  bushds,  or  seven  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre — an 
enormous  crop. 

At  Bluntisham,  near  St.  Ives,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  I 
visited  Mr.  Tebbutt^  J.P.,  whomanaged  a  Bank  uid  his  large 
&rm  with  equal  success,  as  indeed  he  might  be  expected  to 
do  after  an  experience  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
Here  at  Bhmtkham  were  muiy  fruit  gardens,  and,  as  a 
consequence^  a  large  number  of  small-holdings.  Mr.  Tebbutt 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  industry  in  this  district,  and  some  of 
fads  orchards,  planted  thirty  years  ago,  are  very  fine,  especially 
one  that  contains  a  splendid  grove  of  Bigarreau  cherries, 
of  which  the  fruit  was  remarkable  for  its  size  and  flavour. 
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This  orchard,  which  had  gooseberries  beneath  the  trees, 
cost  £30  an  acre  to  set,  and  was,  I  think,  let  at  £5  the  acre. 
Also  there  were  ^pple  trees,  bat  these  did  not  seem  to  do 
so  well  as  the  cherries.  Li  1901 1  noticed  that  their  produce 
was  Tery  small  in  size.  Up  to  the  present  the  fmit  in  this 
district  has  been  remoneratiTe,  bnt  Mr.  Tebbutt  said  he 
saw  signs  that  its  ctdtore  was  being  overdone,  although 
doubtless  it  is  still  a  great  mainstay  to  the  small-holder. 

The  soil  varies,  Oxf(»d  clay  to  an  unknown  depth  being 
the  subsoil.  Where  the  clay  had  been  scooped  out  by 
water  and  no  alluvial  deposited  it  is  poor^t.  Where  allnvial 
has  been  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  it  is  richest. 
Where  gravel  has  be^i  deposited  in  the  place  of  the  alluvial 
it  is  'fiharp'  and  liable  to  bum.  Fruit  is  only  grown  on 
the  best  of  these  lands,  but  their  extent  is  limited.  Thus, 
out  of  a  total  of  8,000  acres  in  Bluntisham  only  some  10 
per  cent,  were  under  fruit.  The  prevailing  rents  for  fen  and 
skirt  lands  were  about  30«.  an  acre— they  used  to  be  50$. — for 
agricultund  ujdands  from  lOt .  to  26$.  the  a<»e,  according  to 
position  and  quality ;  and  for  good  grass  land  about  4t5s.  an 
acre. 

Speaking  generally,  farm  rentals  had  oome  down  40  per 
cent.,  and  selling  values  in  proportion.  Mr.  Tebbutt  was, 
however,  still  a  believer  in  the  future  of  land,  if  bought  with 
discretion  at  present  prices,  for  he  stated  that  whenever 
he  had  money  he  purchased  land  as  an  investment.  BtiU 
he  thought  that  the  outlook  was  bad  for  landlords,  but  that 
although  a  great  many  farmers  had  gone  under,  and  they 
were  not  prosperous,  on  the  whole  this  dase  were  struggling 
along,  and  had  not  given  way  to  despcdr.  In  the  last  resort 
the  refuge  of  the  owner  must  be  to  let  the  land  go  down  to 
grass.  Li  his  opinion  nine<-tenths  of  it  oould  be  treated  thus 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  would  make  as  good  a  rent 
as  pasture  as  it  did  imder  the  plough,  with  com  selling 
at  26s.  the  quarter.  As  an  Englishman  he  would  lament 
this  for  the  sake  of  the  country  districts,  which  will  then  be 
depopulated,  but  speaking  personally  as  a  farmer  he  was 
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indiffBFent.  To  cease  growing  wheat,  he  added,  is  bad ;  bat 
to  oeaae  growing  coimtrjrmen  is  worse.  In  the  past  labour 
had  been  a  very  great  difficulty  in  Bluntisham  and  its 
neighbourhood,  but  since  the  Peterborough  brickworks  had 
oeased  to  be  so  prosperous,  more  was  available.  Still  the 
population  declined,  and  the  number  of  children  in  the 
schools  was,  Mr.  Tebbutt  said,  only  haif  what  it  had  been. 

Here  I  quote  his  words :  '  What  I  feel  to  be  the  most 
serious  thing  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  young  skilled 
labour.'  He  thought  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  exodus 
could  be  met  was  by  a  radical  alteration  in  our  education 
laws,  and  like  other  gentlemen  in  this  county  with  whom  I 
spoke,  among  whom  I  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Henry 
Cranfield,  ol^ected  altogether  to  the  system  of  compulsory 
learning.  What  he  advocated  was  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
enforced  in  Switzerland  and  Australia,  under  which  boys 
devote  their  winters  to  book  work  and  their  summers  to  the 
land.  He  pointed  out  that,  in  his  experience,  unless  a  boy 
begins  to  labour  in  the  fields  at  about  tiie  age  of  ten,  he  will 
never  labour  there,  since  between  ten  and  twelve  he  acquires 
a  bias  which  is  unchangeable^  and  will  last  him  all  his  life. 
Mr.  Tebbutt  himself  began  on  the  farm  at  nine  years  of  age, 
and  by  fourteen  had  a  good  insist  into  agriculture.  His 
foreman  also,  Mr.  Wairen,  whom  he  described  as  one  of 
the  most  ridlfol  in  the  county,  began  at  nine.  He  added 
emphatically  that  unless  a  <;hild  begins  to  learn  farm  duties 
while  he  is  still  so  small  that  'he  has  to  climb  into  the 
manger  to  put  a  collar  on  a  horse,  he  won't  stick  to  the 
land/ 

Mr.  Tebbutt  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  would  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  convincing  the  community  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  chuige  in  our  educational  programme. 
The  belief,  however,  is  one  which  I  do  not  share  Leaving 
the  merits  of  the  question  undiscussed,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  matters  of  education  are  in  the  main  settled 
by  the  will  of  the  cities.  Although  they  may  talk  of  it  as 
desirable  in  the  abstract,  do  the  cities  really  wish  that  the 
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rural  population  should  be  kept  in  the  rural  districts?  Do 
they  not  need  young  and  healthy  rustics  to  refresh  their  tired 
blood  and  to  be  used  up  in  their  ceaseless  mills  ?  I  cannot 
say.  Still  I  have  my  doubts  upon  the  matter.  When  I 
put  this  view  of  it  to  Mr.  Tebbutt,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  replied  that  if  the  country  would  have  it  so,  the  country 
must  take  the  consequences. 

After  we  had  finished  our  conTersation  we  drove  round 
Mr.  Tebbutt's  farm  of  600  acres,  some  of  it  his  own  property 
and  some  of  it  hired.  First  we  visited  a  block  of  new 
cottages  which  he  had  just  built  at  a  cost  of  under  jS400 
a  pair.  They  were  very  excellent  dwellings,  erected  with 
much  taste,  containing  three  bed  and  two  sitting  rooms. 
The  great  point  about  them  was  that  they  were  roofed  with 
that  best  of  thatching  material,  sedge,  which  is  warm  in 
winter  and  very  cool  in  summer,  as  I  proved  by  visiting 
the  top  rooms  on  that  scorching  day.  If  properly  protected 
against  nesting  birds  with  fine  meshed  wire,  this  sedge  is 
most  durable;  indeed,  some  of  it  in  use  upon  these  roofs 
had  already  done  service  for,  I  think,  fifty  years  upon 
another  building,  and  as  the  accompanying  illustration 
shows,  still  looked  as  good  as  on  the  day  that  it  was  cut 
Of  course  its  drawback  is  the  liability  to  fire,  but,  ae  Mr. 
Tebbutt  pointed  out,  there  was  no  record  in  lus  neighbour- 
hood of  any  life  being  lost  through  such  an  aoddent. 

One  half  of  Mr.  Tebbutt's  600  acres  were  under 
grass,  two-thirds  of  which  had  been  laid  down  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  were  doing  well.  He  raised  a 
good  many  colts,  and  about  sixty  calves  a  year:  most  of 
these  he  grazed  and  sold  out  to  the  butcher  fat.  His  fen- 
land,  ot  which  he  had  a  large  proportion,  is  of  the  alluvial, 
not  the  peat,  variety,  and  grew  very  good  crops.  Thus  we 
saw  one  field  of  oats  taken  after  peas,  of  which  the  esti- 
mated yield  was  no  less  than  seven  quarters  to  the  acre. 
Presently  we  came  to  an  enclosure  of  seven  acres  of 
osiers,  a  crop  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  de- 
scribing,  also  grown  upon  rather  dry  alluvial  fen,  which  is. 
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however,  sometimeB  flooded  in  winter.  They  were  of  two 
sorts — ^the  CSardinal  or  red-barked  osier,  which  is  used  for 
tying,  and  the  large  Glibekin  or  green-barked  osier,  which  is 
osed  for  basket-making.  To  plant  osiers  the  land  should 
first  be  thoroughly  cleaned  from  twitch  and  other  weeds. 
After  this  the  cnttings  may  be  set  at  a  low  cost,  each  slip 
20  in  from  its  neighbour,  great  care  being  taken  that  they 
are  planted  in  absolutely  straight  lines  so  that  the  horse-hoe 
can  be  worked  between  them.  They  come  into  full  bearing 
at  three  years  old,  and  are  then  sold  to  the  buyer  as  they 
stand.  The  price  in  1901  was  low,  ofily  £1  an  acre,  owing, 
as  usual,  to  foreign  competition. 

It  seems  that  we  cannot  make  baskets  as  cheaply  in  Bng- 
land  as  they  do  upon  the  CSontinent  because  of  our  higher 
rate  of  wages,  therefore  the  demand  for  British  osiers  is 
lessening.  Mr.  Tebbutt  cut  his  osiers  himself,  as  this  is  apt 
to  be  done  very  carelessly  by  the  buyer,  with  the  result  that 
the  plants  ace  injured.  Osiers  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
frosts  when  tiie  shoots  start  into  life,  also  by  black  fly, 
with  the  result  in  either  case  that  the  rods  get  a  'kink,' 
which  detracts  from  their  value.  Once  planted,  however, 
they  stand  for  a  long  while,  probably  twenty  years. 

Thistles  are  a  great  plague  upon  these  low-lying  meadows ; 
when  we  were  there  they  were  being  mowed  down  with  a 
madiine,  to  the  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  the 
pastures.  Passing  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  which  had  been 
treated  with  manure  and  superphosphates,  we  went  down 
a  drove  to  a  field  of  stiff  alluvial  clay,  which  was  being 
fallowed  upon  Mr.  Tdbbult's  own  83r8tem.  In  1900  it  was 
under  clover  and  mixed  grasses,  whose  fibrous  roots  pene- 
trate and  break  up  the  soil.  Having  been  heavily  fed  until 
June  1,  1901,  it  was  steam-ploughed  and  left  rough,  and 
now  we  could  see  how  the  action  of  the  baking  sun,  helped 
by  that  of  the  clover  roots,  was  crumbling  the  tough  clods 
to  powder,  which,  when  the  autumn  rains  had  fallen,  must 
have  made  a  fine  and  fertile  seed  bed. 

Mr.  Tebbutt's  parting  axiom  is  worth  reporting.    He 
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said :  '  Beiling  straw  and  hay  off  the  land  is  like  selling  coal 
oat  of  it.  In  both  cases  it  exhausts  the  capital  value  of  the 
property.'  It  would  be  well  in  these  days  of  the  new  agri- 
culture if  more  fanners  took  this  fact  to  heart.  He  also 
gare  me  a  local  version,  which  he  said  was  ancient,  of  a  well- 
known  agricultural  jest.    Here  it  is : 

Quoih  his  landlord  to  Hiomas,  *  Tour  rent  I  most  ndse, 

I*m  BO  plagoily  pinched  I6r  tiie  pelH' 
Quoih  Tom  to  Ma  landlord,  *  Tour  honour's  main  food, 

For  I  never  can  raise  it  myself  1  * 

Another  large  farmer  of  tesi  and  other  land  in  Hunting- 
donshire, who  preferred  to  remain  anonymous,  said  that 
at  one  time  he  held  2,000  acres,  bat  was  glad  to  say  that 
he  had  reduced  his  area.  The  best  fen-lands  in  that  part 
of  England  lay,  he  declared,  between  March  and  Wisbech,  a 
district  where  the  farming  was  wonderfully  good.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  fen-land  paid  to  work.  He  began  with 
200  acres,  and  between  1868  «id  1878  had  ten  good  yeus, 
but  he  had  made  plenty  of  money  since  that  time.  He 
knew  several  men  who  had  done  well ;  thus  one  bought  a 
taxm  for  £12,000  made  out  of  potatoes,  another  was  worth 
£10,000,  a:nd  so  on.  But  to  be  successful  a  man  must  have 
good  land  at  £1  an  acre  rent,  plenty  of  money,  and  a  sound 
headpiece.  On  4fae  poor,  strong  lands  he  thought  that  fann- 
ing would  come  to  an  end,  prices  were  so  low  and  the  labour 
was  so  costly  and  troublesome.  Still  fen-lands  took  more 
labour  than  the  high-lands.  When  he  had  ploughed  there 
he  had  not  done,  he  must  roll,  and  harrow,  and  roll 
again.  The  willow  weed,  for  tl^  noost  part,  grew  upon 
badly  drained  land.  The  all-round  rent  was  38i,  an  a(»e, 
putting  the  arable  at  26s.,  with  2s,  6d.  internal  drainage  rate, 
and  the  grass  at  £2.  That  of  1901  was  the  summer  which 
suited  the  fens.  They  wanted  a  dry  cold  May,  for  if  the  May 
was  wet  weeds  grew  like  cucumbers,  and  the  barley  went 
down  afterwards.  Of  wheat  they  could  harvest  five  quarters 
or  more  per  acre,  and  of  barley  six  or  seven  quarters. 

His  potatoes,  of  which  he  had  thirty  or  forty  acres,  were 
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Up-to-Datee.  They  wete  a  speonlatiye  crop,  but  many  who 
had  grown  them  in  the  Fens  had  made  fortunes.  Mangold 
and  kohl-rabi  did  well ;  that  season  his  were  the  best  he  had 
seen  for  years.  Daring  the  winter  he  had  sold  600  fat  sheep 
which  up  to  March  fetdied  good  money,  but  after  that  were 
low.  He  believed  that  the  fen  farmers,  whose  hope  was  sun- 
shine, were  as  prosperous  and  did  as  well  as  ever,  as  there 
was  plenty  of  stuff  mich  as  hay  and  straw  which  they  were 
allowed  to  sell  now  that  could  not  be  sold  in  the  old  days. 
The  manurial  value  that  was  thus  lost  to  the  land  they  re- 
placed by  artificials.  Wet  seasons,  however,  were  their  ruin : 
it  was  rain  that  broke  them.  A  report  from  my  informant, 
were  it  obtainable,  upon  the  condition  of  this  district  after 
the  wet  summer  udd — in  the  F^is  at  any  rate — di£Bcult  and 
disastrous  harvest  of  1902,  would,  I  imagine,  give  much 
point  to  this  remark. 

He  had  one  son  who  held  a  strong  upland  farm  which  he 
wolfed  on  the  four-course  system  at  a  rent  of  10<.  the  acre ; 
he  was  doing  fairly  well ;  but  another  son  an  a  sharp-land 
farm  had  done  badly  for  the  last  year  or  so.  Upland  farming 
did  not  enable  a  man  to  make  money.  If  he  really  wanted 
to  lose  money,  however,  he  diould  go  into  a  grazing  fann. 
He  had  given  up  one  that  he  held  at  a  rent  ot  about  18^.  an 
acre,  good  land  and  nearly  all  grass,  because  it  did  not^ay. 
The  dry  seasons  killed  him,  and  when  the  flies  were  i^ut  in 
that  countoy,  the  cattle  would  not  do.  He  held  that  com, 
sheep,  and  horses,  if  you  were  lucky  witii  them,  paid  better 
than  anything  else ;  indeed  for  his  part  he  would  sooner  grow 
wheat  at  £1  a  quarter — ^it  paid  at  80^^ — than  beef  at  6s.  a 
stone. 

He  had  never  been  short  of  labour  in  his  life.  Some 
farmers  would  not  pay  their  men  enough,  and  some  *  messed 
them  about.'  Still  nearly  all  the  young  men  went  away, 
leaving  the  old  ones  behind.  Their  wages  were  I65.,  14s,  and 
a  few  at  ISs. ;  foremen  £1,  horsemen  16^.,  with  a  house,  a 
rood  of  potato  ground,  uid  a  ton  of  coal.  On  his  fen  farm  he 
had  two  good  cottages,  and  three  that  were  tumble-down  in 
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which  he  could  not  persnacle  men  to  live.  Cottagee  in  his 
opinion  were  l^e  crux  of  the  Uboor  question.  With  good 
houses,  good  water,  and  pigsties,  plenty  of  men  could  still  be 
hired.  The  question  for  the  future  was,  Could  farmers  afford 
the  wages  which  were  demanded,  as  the  land  really  was  un- 
able to  pay  more  ? 

This  gentleman  quoted  the  following  instance  of  the 
difEerence  in  return  between  a  wet  and  a  dry  year  in  the 
Fens.  In  a  wet  season  a  ten-acre  field  of  barley  fell  down 
and  went  rotten,  all  that  was  harvested  from  it  being  thirty- 
eight  coombs  of  damaged  grain.  With  this  grain  nineteen 
and  a  half  acres  were  sown  in  the  following  dry  year,  which 
yielded  156  quarters  of  barley  that  fetched  d2«.  a  quarts. 
His  sons  had  some  of  the  same  seed,  which  was  of  theGold- 
thorpe  strain,  and  from  it  both  of  them  raised  good  crops, 
showing  that  its  quality  and  productiveness  had  not  been 
impaired  by  the  damp, 

Mr.  Arthur  G^eorge  Dilley,  of  the  firm  of  DiUey,  Bon  & 
Bead,  auctioneers  and  land  agents,  Huntingdon,  said  he  did 
nc^  think  that  the  agricultunyi  position  was  satisfactory. 
Huntingdcmshire  was  a  wheat-growing  oountyi  and  the 
question  was  largely  one  of  the  price  of  wheat.  Fen  and 
high  land,  however,  were  very  different  things  and  could  not 
be  spoken  of  together.  The  fen  farmers  were  generally  pro- 
sperous, and  in  some  caees  had  bought  their  land.  In 
addition  to  com  they  grew  potatoes,  carrots,  and  mangolds, 
and  for  the  most  part  did  well  with  them.  Still  potatoes 
were  speculative;  one  season  they  might  be  scarcely  worth 
carting,  and  another  iNdng  in  a  great  deal  of  money. 

In  the  Fens  there  was  competition  for  farms  at  rentals 
varjring  from  25s.  to  86«.,  and  in  Whittlesea  Mere  from  £2 
to  £S.  These  lands  were  easy  to  work,  as  on  them  three 
horses  could  drag  a  double  plough.  The  drainage  rates 
came  to  6^.  or  7s.  the  acre,  and  were  mostly  paid  by  the 
tenant.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  letting  customs 
had  varied,  agreements  being  now  a  matter  of  negotiati<Hi ; 
but  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  two  white 
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straw  crops  running.  On  the  uplands,  there  was  more 
inquiry  for  farms  at  'times-prices'  than  there  had  been 
ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  at  the  reduced  rates 
some  tenants  were  doing  fairly  well.  The  arerage  man 
paid  his  way  and  found  a  little  horse-breeding  helpful. 
Capital  in  many  cases  was  short ;  it  should  be  jSIO  an  acre, 
but  he  did  not  always  dare  to  ask  a  tenant  what  he  had, 
as  the  thing  was  to  let  the  land.  Mr.  Dilley  knew  of  no 
fanns  that  were  lying  actually  dormant.  He  furnished  me 
with  some  specimen  comparative  rentals  of  average  Hun- 
tingdonshire estates.    They  are  as  follows : 


No.1 
No.  2 
No,  3 


1875  to  1879 
1901.    .    . 

1876  to  1879 
1901.    .    . 
1876  to  1879 
1901.    .    . 


From  28#.  to  40<.  per  acre. 
„     It    „  23«. 
„     26$. .,  SOi. 
„     14«.  „  16s.  6d. 
„     U    „  28i.  6d. 
„     10«.  „  12t. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  drop  on  these  properties,  most 
if  not  all  of  which  are,  I  believe,  on  the  uplands,  is  very 
considerable. 

The  landlords,  Mr.  Dilley  said,  had  been  hard  hit :  the 
death  duties  had  come  into  force,  tiie  income  tax  was  more, 
the  jointures  and  encumbrances  for  the  most  part  were  the 
same,  and  the  repairs  were  heavier,  as  in  the  good  times 
tenants  did  a  great  deal  for  themselves  which  they  refused  to 
do  now.  Still  none  of  the  local  owners  had  actually  gone 
to  the  wall,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of 
them  had  means  b^des  their  land. 

In  the  1875  period  the  tendency  was  towards  large 
farms  which  paid  in  those  days,  but  now  there  was  more 
demand  for  small  tenancies.  Mr.  Dilley  did  not  see  how  it 
could  pay  the  landlord  to  cut  up  his  property  into  little 
holdings  and  supply  the  buildings.  Such  holdings  could 
not,  in  fact,  be  created  by  the  owners  on  account  of  their 
cost.  So  for  as  he  knew  the  supply  of  labour  was  bad,  and 
there  were  many  complaints  from  the  north  of  the  county. 
Few  young  men  became  farm  hands,  and  in  one  village  with 
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which  he  was  acquainted,  nine  or  ten  of  the  youths  rode  daily 
four  miles  on  their  bicycles  to  take  train  for  the  brickfields. 

He  thought  that  in  the  future  this  labour  question  would 
become  very  serious.  The  1901  census  showed  a  decrease 
in  the  population  of  their  rural  districts.  Thus  in  the  St.  Ives 
Union  the  total  decrease  was  1,180,  the  increase  being  con- 
fined to  two  parishes  only.  In  the  St.  Neots  Union,  which 
includes  the  Eimbolton  district,  the  total  decrease  for  the 
decade  was  1,326.  From  the  Fens,  however,  he  heard  no 
complaints  about  labour,  for  there  the  women  and  children 
worked  and  earned  money.  In  the  high-lands  the  usual 
wages  were  from  146.  to  15f.,  which  was  as  much  as  tenants 
could  pay  at  the  existing  prices  of  produce,  Cottages  were 
let  at  from  Is.  to  2«.  a  week,  and  generally,  but  not  uni- 
versally, were  sufficient  in  number.  In  some  places  they 
stood  unoccupied.  Nearly  all  new  cottages  were,  Mr.  Dilley 
said,  built  with  three  bedrooms. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  Huntingdonshire,  being 
largely  a  com  county,  has  suffered  like  all  others  where 
cereals  are  grown.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  has  a  distinct 
advantage.  As  the  reader  will  gather  from  the  foregoing 
pages,  in  the  important  matter  of  labour  Huntingdonshire 
is  on  the  whole  far  better  off  than  the  majority  of  English 
counties.  Some  of  this  comparative  Abundance,  however, 
might  have  been  due  to  the  depression  in  the  brick  trade  at 
Peterborough  and  elsewhere  which  prevailed  in  the  year 
1901. 
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The  inland  county  of  Oxfordahire,  whither  I  travelled  from 
Huntingdon,  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  and  comprises  an  area  of  about  483,000  acres.  In 
shape  it  is  irregular,  its  width  varjring  from  seven  to  twenty- 
eight  miles,  while  its  greatest  length  is  fifty-one  miles.  The 
climate  is  rather  cold  for  its  situation,  especially  in  the 
exposed  hilly  districts  of  the  north-west.  The  Chiltem 
Hills,  where  the  land  is  poor  and  chalky,  run  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-east.  Oxfordshire,  which  is  a  county  of 
hills  and  vales,  contains  a  considerable  variety  of  soils, 
among  them  the  rich,  black  alluvial  of  the  river  valleys, 
which  aire,  I  suppose,  as  fine  pastures  as  any  in  England ;  the 
red  earth  of  the  north,  the  limestone  sand  and  loam  of  the 
midlands,  the  Oxfcnrd  clay  or  clunch  between  the  Bamptons 
and  the  Thames,  the  Kimmeridge  clay  between  Sandf  ord  and 
Waterperry,  the  lias,  the  upper  and  middle  lias,  and  others. 
All  the  usual  English  crops  are  grown  in  the  county,  and  on 
the  low-lying  meadows  many  cattle  are  fed,  while  sheep, 
mostly  of  the  Oxford  Down  breed,  graze  upon  the  hills. 
Many  parts  of  Oxfordshire  ace  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
even  beautiful. 

Our  first  host  in  this  county  was  Mr.  Henry  C.  Maul,  of 
Horley  House,  Horley,  a  very  pretty  parish  with  a  red  loam 
soil  on  oolite,  situated  about  four  miles  north-west  of 
Banbury,  near  to  the  borders  of  Warwickshire.  The  cottages 
are  all  built  of  red  stone,  but  here  the  sad  tale  of  the  desertion 
of  the  land  is  writ  large,  since  many  of  them  are  unoccupied 
and  falling  into  ruins.  The  Church  of  St.  Ethelreda,  an 
ancient  and  beautiful  building,  is  also  in  bad  order.     On  the 
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wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  very  cnrions  fresco  of  St. 
Christopher  struggling  across  a  stream  by  the  help  of  a 
breaking  staff,  with  Christ  seated  on  his  shoulder.  Issuing 
from  his  mouth  is  this  screed : 

What  art  Thon  and  art  so  yynge  ? 
Bar  I  never  eo  hevy  a  thynge. 

To  which  Christ  replies : 

Yeyt  I  be  hery,  no  wnnther  is, 
For  I  am  the  Kynge  of  Blye. 

Mr.  William  Bagnall,  of  the  Manor  House,  Horley, 
farmed  806  acres  of  land,  a  good-sized  holding  for  this  part 
of  Oxfordshire,  where  I  was  told  that  many  of  the  tenancies 
average  100  acres,  as  was  the  case  with  three  of  them  quite 
close  to  the  Manor  House.  The  rent  of  this  farm,  which 
was  half  pasture  and  half  arable,  used  to  be  £650,  or  more 
than  €2  an  acre.  In  1901  it  was  £340,  or  about  23«.  the 
acre.  Bo  far  as  I  could  gather  this  drop  of  a  little  less  than 
60  per  cent,  represented  the  average  decrease  in  rental  values 
in  the  district,  where,  however,  good  pasture  will  still  fetch 
30«.  the  acre. 

Mr.  Bagnall  said  that  he  had  plenty  of  labour,  for 
which  they  were  better  o£F  in  Horley  than  in  most  places ; 
but  he  was  the  only  farmer  who  employed  many  hands. 
The  little  men  kept  practically  none,  doing  all  the  wc»rk 
themselves  with  their  families,  which  accounted  for  the 
demand  being  small.  He  told  me  that  in  many  of  the 
villages  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  cottages  were  falling  into 
decay,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  the  case  at  Horley 
itself,  as  those  who  used  to  inhabit  them  had  flocked  to  the 
towns.  Also  the  ironstone  which  gives  the  soil  its  ruddy 
colour,  was  worked  in  the  district  and  drew  off  a  certain 
number  of  hands.  His  labour-bill  came  to  about  £1  an  acre, 
and  the  wages  were  lis.  for  stockmen  and  Us,  to  12s.  for 
day  men,  with  £1  extra  at  haymaking  and  £2  extra  at 
harvest.  On  piecework  the  men  could  earn  ds.  a  day,  and 
their  cottages  cost  them  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week  to  rent. 
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Mr.  Bagnall  thought  that  the  farmers  in  that  part  of 
Oxfordshire  were  just  about  able  to  hold  their  own  and  no 
more ;  there  was  no  chance  of  their  saving  money. 

His  tillage  conrse  was :  (1)  roots ;  (2)  barley ;  (3)  barley 
or  oats  with  manure ;  (4)  seeds ;  (6)  wheat,  the  seeds  being 
only  kept  down  for  one  year.  It  was  not  first-class  barley 
land,  four  quarters  an  acre  being  a  good  return.  Four 
quarters  was  also  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  although  he 
had  grown  five  quarters,  and  oats  yielded  well  but  could  not 
stand  a  dry  May.  Sainfoin,  he  said,  would  not  grow  about 
there.  One  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  his  farm  were 
devoted  to  store  and  dairying  stock,  of  which  he  had  fifty. 
His  sheep  were  Oxford  Downs,  and  his  eighty  breeding 
ewes  had  produced  over  a  hundred  lambs,  his  experience 
being  that  sheep  paid  better  than  anything. 

Mr.  Bagnall  told  me  that  there  were  some  local  small- 
holders ;  thus,  amongst  others,  a  man  in  the  village  held 
from  ten  to  fourteen  acres,  and  went  out  to  work  in  his 
spare  time.  He  was  doing  very  well.  On  the  higher  lands, 
however,  where  the  light  and  brashy  soil  fetched  from  7«. 
to  10s.  rent,  the  small  men  could  not  get  on,  although  the 
large  farmers  did  pretty  well.  At  Burford,  on  the  borders 
of  Gloucestershire,  where  the  soil  was  a  stone-brash  with  a 
gravel  and  rock  subsoil,  roots  were  grown,  but  in  these  dry 
seasons  they  came  to  nothing.  What  was  wanted  there 
was  a  dripping  time.  In  that  district  they  cultivated  sain- 
foin largely.  At  Heyford  and  Somerton,  on  the  Cherwell, 
where  there  was  much  pasture,  they  were  all  dairymen 
and  sent  their  milk  to  London,  the  railroad  being  nick- 
named the  Milky  Way.  In  that  district,  Mr.  Bagnall 
said,  the  old  yeoman  class  had  gone  under  and  been  replaced 
by  a  harder-working  set  of  people.  Perhaps  the  richest 
meadows  were  along  the  Ids,  and  '  the  nearer  to  Banbury 
the  better  the  land.' 

The  leading  physical  characteristics  of  Mr.  BagnalFs  f  arm 
and  of  those  surrounding  it,  were  the  succession  of  swelling 
hills  separated  by  vales,  or  rather  level  hollows,  in  which 
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lay  the  dairy  meadows  and  streamlets  ran.  One  valley 
especially  was  deep  and  wide,  having  evidently  in  some 
remote  age  been  cut  out  by  the  action  of  water,  for  the  sharp 
turns  where  the  eddies  worked  can  still  be  seen.  On  the 
slopes  of  some  large  grass  fields  facing  south  and  south-west, 
we  saw  the  curious  artificial  formation  known  as  Horley 
Vineyard,  or  Steps  Meadow.  This  consists  of  many  well- 
defined  and  broad  terraces  cut  by  the  spade  out  of  the  surface 
of  the  hillside.  Tradition  says  that  on  these  terraces,  now 
covered  with  pasture,  grapes  were  grown,  but  at  what  period 
of  the  county's  history  no  one  seems  to  know.  That  grapes 
were  cultivated  in  England,  presumably  for  wine  miJdng, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  work  '  A 
Farmer's  Year '  (page  20  ei  seq.),  at  my  own  village  of  Ditch- 
ingham  a  vineyard  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and, 
to  judge  from  the  old  engraving  which  I  have  therein  repro- 
duced, vines  were  still  grown  on  the  spot  so  late  as  1750. 

All  this  land,  which  is  good  for  laying  down  to  grass,  had 
stood  the  drought  well,  the  rolling  meadows  being  still 
bright  green  in  hue  beneath  the  burning  sun  of  July,  and 
fumishing  an  ample  bite.  In  one  of  the  clover  leys  over 
which  we  walked  I  observed  'dodder'  (Ouscuta  Mfolii) 
at  its  deadly  work.  The  patches  were  about  nine  feet  wide 
and  the  yellowish  brown  mass  of  the  parasite  was  still 
growing  outwards,  leaving  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  bare 
ground  where  once  there  had  been  clover.  As  the  reader 
probably  knows,  this  parasite  destroys  by  flinging  its  living 
threads  about  the  stems  of  the  clover  or  other  plants,  and 
drawing  the  life  out  of  them  through  tiny  suckers  with 
which  it  pierces  their  bark.  Dodder  generally  appears  in 
fields  of  red  clover  of  which  the  seed  has  not  been  properly 
dressed  by  the  merchant. 

Mr.  Percy  Berridge,  of  Upton,  whose  farm  of,  I  think, 
about  three  hundred  acres,  which  his  father  held  for  thirty 
years  before  him,  lay  upon  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Warwickshire,  said  that  in  his  opinion  unless  the  farmer 
had  outside '  help,'  farming  did  not  pay.    With  good  fortune. 
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rent  and  a  living  might  be  made,  but  no  one  could  expect 
a  return  of  more  than  four  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  The 
average  rents  of  that  district  ran  from  £1  to  £1  5«.,  that  of 
his  farm,  vrhich  vras  half  pasture,  being  over  £1,  Although  he 
could  not  say  that  farmers  were  doing  well,  undoubtedly  there 
was  competition  for  farms,  which  was  so  astonishing  that 
Mr.  Berridge  presumed  it  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ccmstant  moving  of  tenants,  generally  into  smaller  holdings. 
The  large  farms  were  often  te^en  by  Devon  and  Scotch  men. 

These  people,  especially  the  Scotch,  worked  very  hard  and 
employed  but  few  hands.  They  liked  to  take  400  or  500  acres, 
mostly  of  pasture,  and  to  do  the  shepherding  themselves ; 
but,  he  said,  they  did  not  keep  the  land  well  and  spent  no 
money  at  ail.  I  think  it  was  in  Leicestershire  that  a  gentle- 
man defined  the  immigrant  Scotch  farmer  to  me  as '  a  sandy- 
haired  fellow  with  a  foreign  accent,  who  came  from  the 
north  with  a  sheep  dog  and  a  roll  of  barbed  wire,  and  took 
half  the  parish  ! '  Certainly  the  characteristics  of  the  Scotch 
farmers  in  England,  as  described  by  Mr.  Berridge,  of  course, 
with  exceptions,  were  very  remarkable.  Also  they  seem 
everywhere  to  be  more  or  less  the  same.  Thus  I  heard  of 
(me  of  them  not  long  ago  who  took  a  large  farm  in  Suffolk. 

When  the  outgoing  man's  auction  was  over  the  farm 
bands,  most  of  whom  had  worked  on  the  place  all  theii:  lives, 
advanced  to  ask  employment  of  the  new  tenant.  In  reply 
to  the  Scotch  gentleman's  question  as  to  what  he  could  do 
the  fijrst  said  tiiat  he  was  a  horseman.  '  Oh ! '  was  the 
answer, '  then  I  shan't  want  you,  as  my  eldest  son  will  look 
after  the  horses.'  No.  1  having  retired  crestfallen,  No.  2 
tried  his  luck,  and  in  reply  to  the  same  query  said  that  he 
was  a  cowman.  His  fate  was  soon  decided.  '  Then  I 
shan't  want  you,  as  my  second  son  will  look  after  the  cows 
and  my  daughters  will  make  up  the  butter.'  Next  came  the 
shepherd  and  his  mate.  'I  shan't  want  you,'  said  the 
working  farmer  from  the  north,  '  as  I  do  all  the  shepherding 
myself.'  And  so  it  went  on,  in  the  end  few  of  the  old  hands 
finding  re-employment.    I  beUeve  that  the  gentleman  in 
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question  is  still  in  occupation  of  his  large  but  understaffed 
farm,  where  he  and  his  family  work  from  dawn  to  dusk  and 
make  a  living,  but  no  more.  But  what  became  of  the  poor 
labourers  ?  Perhaps  they  know  in  Whitechapel — ^f or  two  of 
the  causes  of  rural  depopulation  are  the  shrinkage  of  the 
demand  for  labour  in  these  bad  times,  and  the  perpetual 
laying  away  of  arable  land  to  grass.    This  story  is  authentic. 

Mr.  Berridge's  farm,  which  was  good  light  soil  over 
ironstone,  but  rather  shallow  in  places,  lies  very  near  to 
Edgehill,  where  there  is  a  sharp  fall  of  several  hundred  feet 
to  the  great  plain  beneath.  Below  the  hill  the  soil  is  very 
different,  being,  I  beUeve,  stiff  with  a  clay  subsoiL  The  up- 
hill land  like  Mr.  Berridge's  will  grow  good  roots,  oats,  and 
wheat,  but  the  barley  is  of  a  poor  quality  and  high-coloured. 
Mr.  Berridge  said  that  there  was  plenty  of  labour  in  that 
neighbourhood  as  they  were  a  long  way  off  a  town.  Still 
the  exodus  was  going  on,  although  some  liked  to  return  after 
they  had  been  away  a  while,  and  most  of  the  men  were  old. 
Also  many  of  the  farmers  made  the  mistake  of  'cutting' 
their  labour,  which  of  course  increased  the  supply  available. 
The  men,  however,  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Thus  he 
had  recently  been  obliged  to  dismiss  two  shepherds  who 
took  a  fancy  that  they  would  not  work  alongside  another 
man  when  told  to  do  so.  On  the  Oxfordshire  part  of  this 
farm  I  saw  two  cottages  veith,  I  think,  some  buildings,  that 
were  untenanted  and  falling  into  ruins. 

Mr.  Berridge  informed  me  that  there  were  some  small- 
holders in  the  neighbourhood  who,  in  addition  to  working 
their  little  tenancies,  kept  horses  and  carted  stone  for  the  road 
authorities  and  others.  They  did  fairly  well.  The  wages 
were  lis.  a  week,  with  extra  money  at  haysel  and  harvest, 
and  a  good  deal  of  piecework,  horsemen  receiving  16«.  and 
a  cottage.  In  the  Leamington  district,  where  the  labour 
question  was  much  more  acute,  they  received  ISs.  a  week. 
There  were  no  cottages  on  the  farm,  and  Mr.  Berridge  said 
that  the  people  would  not  live  away  from  the  villages.  The 
main  arable  crops  were  wheat,  oats,  and  roots.    The  pasture 
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was  nseful,  but  being  close  to  the  rock,  dried  rather  quickly, 
and  was  not  good  enough  to  fat  out  beasts,  and  the  soil 
could  be  ploughed  even  in  wet  weather,  as  it  never  clung,  and 
worked  well.  A  breeding  flock  of  Oxford  Down  sheep  was 
kept ;  also  cows,  of  which  the  calves  were  reared,  milk  being 
fed  to  them,  and  sold  as  stores.  Vetches  were  fed  off  and  the 
mustard  was  ploughed  in.  The  winter  oats  had  been  a  failure, 
but  the  white  oats,  which  had  been  sown  again  in  the  last  week 
of  March,  looked  fairly  well.  I  noticed  that  the  swedes  were 
coming  up  irregularly  owing  to  the  drought.  Mr.  Berridge 
told  me  that  he  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  agricultural 
prospects  in  that  district,  and  that  if  he  could  see  his  way  to 
any  other  employment  he  would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  farming. 
He  kindly  conducted  us  to  Mr.  Broad's  farm  in  Tysoe 
parish,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  Edgehill.  Hence  the  view 
was  truly  magnificent.  Three  or  four  hundred  feet  below, 
from  the  base  of  a  steep  wooded  bank,  stretched  a  gigantic 
plain  comprising  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  so 
gigantic,  indeed,  that  on  the  night  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
two  hundred  bonfires  could  be  counted  from  this  spot.  In 
front  lay  aU  Warwickshire,  to  the  south-west  Worcestershire, 
more  due  west  the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire.  Lnmediately 
below  was  the  spire  of  Badway  Church,  and  beyond  it 
Kineton  Oaks  Wood,  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  Eine- 
ton  Holt.  Between  the  two  stood  Battle  Farm,  the  scene 
of  the  fray  of  Edgehill  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Very  im* 
pressive  was  the  outlook,  especially  to  the  west,  where  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  shot  downwards  in  countless  arrows 
from  behind  a  black,  fire-rimmed  cloud.  In  the  far,  far 
distance  the  horizon  melted  into  the  pink  evening  sky.  In 
tiie  middle  distance  were  clumps  of  sombre  woodland,  and 
to  the  north-east,  crested  by  a  windmill,  the  swelling  hills, 
while  nearer — their  expanse  broken  only  by  the  village  of 
Eineton  and  a  few  homesteads — numberless  irregularly- 
shaped  and  fenced  meadows  dotted  with  hedgerow  timber, 
and  here  and  there  with  herds  of  cattle,  lay  beneath  us  like 
a  map  bounded  by  the  mighty  wall  of  Edgehill. 
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At  Hanwell,  a  parish  within  three  miles  of  Banbury, 
where  the  soil  is  principally  light  loam,  I  went  over  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Charles  French,  of  Hanwell  Castle  (once  the  residence 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  Yice-Chancellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth),  a 
dilapidated  but  still  beautiful  building  with  a  fine  brick  tower, 
out  of  the  material  of  which  most  of  the  bams  in  the  parish 
are  said  to  have  been  built.  Mr.  French,  who  farmed  310 
acres  of  which  half  were  grass,  said  that  farmers  in  his 
neighbourhood  paid  their  way  and  made  a  living.  Bents 
had  dropped  something  over  10^.  an  acre.  Thus  in  Hanwell, 
which  was  close  to  Banbury  and  had  a  good  road,  they  used 
to  be  £2  48,  Gd,^  and  now  averaged  dOs,  If  a  farm  were  for 
hire,  there  would  be  competition  for  it  in  Hanwell.  He  told 
me  that  labour  was  plentiful,  and  although  a  good  many  young 
men  went  away  he  thought  they  would  come  back.  Three 
boys  who  left  him  returned  and  persuaded  their  brothars 
to  stay  at  home.  In  that  village  there  were  more  cottages 
than  they  wanted,  although  these  were  bad.  He  had  asked 
one  of  his  men  if  he  would  care  to  move  into  a  good,  new 
cottage  at  a  rent  of  1$.  9d.  a  week,  but  he  preferred  to 
remain  in  his  dilapidated  dwelling,  where  he  paid  a  shilling. 

As  we  walked  over  his  farm  and  across  the  old  park 
pastures,  which  are  good  in  a  dripping  time,  but  almost 
worthless  in  a  dry  season,  Mr.  French  pointed  out  to  me 
how  the  soil  varied,  the  clinging  banks  on  the  ironstone 
leading  down  to  the  clay  meadow  lands,  being  sticky  and 
much  heavier  than  the  light  high-lying  lands.  The  pastures 
in  the  hollows  below  looked  very  good,  and  that  the  land  has 
substance  in  it,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  saw  luoeme 
which  had  been  down  seven  years  and  remained  thick  enough 
to  leave  for  another  season.  Also  there  was  a  field  of  fine 
mangolds,  a  crop  that  had  been  grown  on  this  same  piece  of 
ground  for  six  years  in  succession,  receiving  every  year  twenty 
loads  of  muck  per  acre.  The  barleys,  too,  were  fairly  good, 
and  estimated  to  jdeld  five  and  a  half  quarters  on  the  clinging 
lands  and  five  quarters  up  above ;  but  on  a  field  that  was 
nearer  the  rook  th^e  would  not  be  more  than  three  and  a 
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half  quarters.  This,  however,  was  a  breeding  rather  than 
an  arable  farm,  the  system  being  to  sell  out  cattle  as  stores, 
and  as  many  Oxford  Down  sheep  as  could  possibly  be  fatted. 
Mr.  French  said  that  he  did  not  see  any  prospect  of  more 
prosperous  times. 

Mr.  Holtom,  of  Hardwick  House,  which  he  described 
as  '  a  lone  place,  with  no  cottages  to  speak  of,'  whom  I  saw 
at  Mr.  French's,  farmed  1,600  or  1,600  acres  in  a  radius 
of  ten  miles,  and,  I  was  told,  dealt  largely  in  cattle.  He 
said  that  within  this  ten-mile  radius  the  average  rent  for 
good  land  was  2is,  an  acre,  while  some  round  Chipping 
I^orton  was  not  worth  4^.  an  acre.  He  was  very  short 
of  labour,  and  did  not  believe  if  once  the  young  fellows 
had  been  away  that  they  would  return  to  the  land.  He 
said  that  the  best  farmers  had  lost  the  most  money ; 
it  was  the  high-priced  farms,  which  required  to  be 
well  stocked  and  took  a  great  deal  of  capital,  that  were 
suffering  most.  He  knew  scores  of  good  men  that  had  done 
th^  best,  who  had  been  well  off  ten  years  before,  and  now 
were  badly  off.  Things,  however,  were  worse  in  Leicester 
and  Northamptonshire  than  they  were  in  Oxford,  though 
even  in  that  county  many  were  taking  smiJler  farms.  In 
the  Midlands,  with  which  I  think  Mr.  Holtom  had  business 
relations,  the  graziers  were,  he  declared,  losing  money.  In 
Oxfordshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  much  land  had 
gone  down  to  grass  owing  to  the  labour  trouble.  He 
believed  that  all  that  farmers  could  do  was  to  go  on  steadily 
and  exercise  the  greatest  economy,  treating  the  land  in  the 
best  possible  fashion.  But,  he  added,  knowing  oil  that  he 
did,  if  be  had  a  son  nothing  would  induce  him  to  put  him 
into  farming. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Hanwell  is  a  very  fine 
building  in  the  Decorated  and  Early  English  styles.  Here 
is  a  beautiful  monument  to  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  who  died 
in  1614,  and  his  wife,  and  over  a  window  are  hung  three 
perfect  helmets,  one  of  them  surmounted  by  a  fleur-de-lys 
and  another  by  feathers,  which,  with  two  gauntlets,  were 
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found  in  a  box  in  the  tower.  Probably  they  belonged  to  one 
of  the  Copes,  and  may  have  been  remoTed  when  the  Bound- 
heads  stabled  their  horses  here.  The  font  is  Norman,  and 
the  capitals  of  the  piUars  are  supported  by  figures  gro- 
tesquely carved.  Altogether  I  thought  this  church,  which 
stands  close  to  the  brick  tower  of  the  castle  that  Cromwell 
is  said  to  have  destroyed,  exceedingly  interesting. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Wroxton,  agent  for  the  estates  of  Lord 
North,  took  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  Oxford  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  The 
Banbury  district  he  considered  the  garden  of  England  in 
wet  seasons.  The  farmers,  he  said,  were  prosperous  if  they 
attended  to  their  business,  with  the  exception  of  such  little 
men  as  were  over-rented,  and  of  those  who  held  more  land 
than  their  capital  justified.  Nearly  all  Lord  North's  tenants 
were  substantial  men,  and  during  the  six  years  that  Mr.  Davis 
had  managed  the  estate,  he  had  only  occasionally  been  obliged 
to  give  rebates.  At  the  last  audit  not  a  penny  was  asked  for. 
Some  of  their  land  commanded  a  high  rent — from  40«.  to  52«. 
the  acre.  I  think  this  was  in  a  part  of  Northamptonshire, 
where  I  understood  Mr.  Davis  to  say  thsct  25s.  to  22«.  was  a 
low  rental  for  the  poorer  land.  Some  farms  in  Oxfordshire 
and  Warwickshire  were  let  at  27^.  the  acre,  only  one  farm 
on  the  whole  property  bringing  in  less  than  £1.  This  hold- 
ing was  seven  miles  from  a  station.  I  gathered,  however, 
that  on  an  average  the  rents  had  fallen  80  per  cent,  since 
the  good  times.  Most  of  the  farmers,  he  stated,  dealt  in 
cattle  more  or  less ;  indeed,  he  thought  that  was  the  right 
way  to  farm  in  this  district.  The  only  thing  they  could 
complain  of  was  the  drought,  which  had  made  the  hay  crop 
very  short.  The  labour  was  a  difficult  question  on  this 
highly  rented  land,  as  the  ironstone  works  took  the  129. 
labourers  from  the  villages  and  paid  them  188. 

At  Balscote,  which  is  a  chapelry  of  Wroxton,  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  young  men,  a  great  many  of  whom  went  to 
Birmingham  and  became  tram  conductors,  cab  drivers,  ice. 
They  were  not  coming  back  very  fast,  but  Mr.  Davis  believed 
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that  they  would  in  the  future,  as  the  towns  did  not  want  any 
more  labour.  They  could  still  command  a  certain  number 
of  female  hands  for  weeding,  singling,  and  haymaking,  at 
from  lOd.  to  18d.  a  day,  but  he  thought  Wrozton  was  one 
of  the  last  villages  where  these  were  available.  The  wages 
were :  14s.  for  horsemen  without  house ;  12s,  for  ploughmen ; 
15s.  for  cowmen,  including  Sunday  work,  with  a  house ;  and 
12s.  for  shepherds,  including  Sunday  work.  The  farmers 
were  very  economical  livers,  few  of  them  spending  more 
than  dOs.  a  week,  and  the  small  men  did  most  of  the  work 
themselves.  It  was  their  carefulness  and  the  good  land  they 
farmed  that  enabled  them  to  get  on.  In  the  Kineton  dis- 
trict of  Warwickshire  aU  the  crops  were  looking  remarkably 
well,  and  no  rain  was  wanted  before  harvest.  The  r^its 
Below-hill — that  is,  on  the  flat  land  which  we  saw  from 
Edgehill— averaged,  Mr.  Davis  said,  from  15s.  to  j£1  an  acre. 
In  Wroxton  I  saw  another  fine  church,  that  of  All  Saints, 
which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  Amongst  other 
monuments  is  one  of  singular  beauty,  in  alabaster,  to  Sir 
William  Pope,  Bart.,  first  Earl  of  Downe,  who  died  in  1631, 
and  Lady  Anne,  his  wife.  The  Earl  is  represented  by  a 
coroneted  figure  clad  in  armour,  mantle,  and  ruff,  and  his 
veife  draped  in  a  robe,  with  ruff  and  veil.  At  their  heads 
two  sons  kneel  in  robes  of  scarlet  and  lace  ruffs,  and  at  their 
feet  one  daughter.  Their  heads  rest  on  cushions  and  their 
feet  on  dogs.  The  font  is  Decorated,  octagonal,  and  adorned 
with  curious  sandstone  figures  of  the  Apostles.  I  was  in- 
formed that  until  1892  many  banners  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
chancel,  together  with  coronets,  helmets,  and  other  armour, 
deposited  there,  no  doubt,  on  the  occasions  of  the  burials  of 
various  members  of  the  Pope  and  North  families.  These 
are  said  to  be  now  in  Wroxton  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord 
North.  I  mention  the  circumstance  because  I  never  knew 
before  that  it  was  customary  to  remove  from  a  church 
historical  adornments  that  must  have  rested  there  for  gene- 
rations, and  thus  become,  as  it  were,  attached  to  the  fabric. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  the  actual  ownership  of  such  articles 
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has  been  held  to  yeet  in  the  descendants  of  the  perscms  to 
whom  they  once  belonged. 

At  Banbnry,  remarkable  for  its  qnaintness  and  ancient, 
timbered  houses,  I  saw  Mr.  Booth,  the  w^-known 
auctioneer  and  estate  agent  of  the  firm  of  Castle,  Son,  & 
Booth  in  that  town.  He  said  that  1901  was  one  of  the 
worst  years  they  had  ever  known,  the  corns  being  dreadful 
— indeed  they  had  done  badly  for  the  previous  five  years. 
The  average  rents  of  the  district  he  put  at  39«.  the  acre  for 
feeding  land  that  would  fa,t  bullocks  out — one  bullock  and 
some  sheep  to  the  acre — which  was  in  good  demand,  and 
15$.  for  arable.  Such  16«.  land  used  to  fetch  28«.  the  acre, 
but  being  arable  had  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  depression 
in  a  county  that  was  largely  devoted  to  sheep.  Land  in  that 
neighbourhood  which  used  to  fetch  £40  the  acre  was  in 
1901  worth  about  £2S;  indeed  he  quoted  some  within  a 
short  distance  of  Banbury,  which  thirty  years  before  had 
been  purchased  for  £100  the  acre,  that  would  not  in  1901, 
be  said,  fetch  £25.  Buyers  of  land  now  required  8^  per 
c^it.  on  their  money.  However,  Mr.  Booth  thought  that 
they  had  seen  tike  worst,  and  that  there  was  a  fair  amount 
of  capital  in  the  district. 

Labour,  he  declared,  was  very  expensive,  men  being  most 
difficult  to  get,  the  ironstone  works  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected absorbing  many  of  those  who  were  avaik^le.  Also 
some  large  agricultural-machine  makers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood drained  the  supply,  although  he  did  not  think  that  they 
employed  a  third  of  the  hands  they  used  to  do.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  scarcity  of  labour  that  they  were  obliged  to 
lower  rentals,  as  tenants  left  unless  they  got  reductions,  and 
if  the  matter  was  not  mended,  it  must  mean  that  all  land- 
lords would  have  to  reduce  still  further.  He  thought  that 
the  question  was  going  to  become  very  serious,  as  nearly  all 
the  young  fellows  went  away.  On  most  f^urms,  he  said,  but 
few  would  be  found  who  were  not  middle-aged ;  thus  on  one 
he  had  seven,  not  a  man  of  them  under  forty. 

The  general  position  was  that  a  farmer  whose  holding 
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was  worth  the  rent  he  paid  for  it,  could  get  along,  but  the 
man  who  gaye  39«.  the  acre  could  not  make  the  money. 
There  were  a  number  of  Deyonshire  men  in  the  county  who 
kept  up  the  rents^  and  small  accommodation  farms  would 
always  conmiand  a  good  price.  The  Oxfordshire  landlords 
were,  Mr.  Booth  told  me,  hard  hit,  and  those  of  them  who 
were  dependent  upon  rents  could  not  keep  up  their  position. 
Unless  i^rices  improved  he  considered  the  prospect  bad.  To 
sell  the  best  fat  sheep  at  l^d.  a  pound  and  fat  cattle  at  six- 
pence a  pound,  as  he  had  done  recently  with  hundreds,  was 
to  give  them  away.  The  Banbury  district  Mr.  Booth  called 
one  of  barley,  com,  and  sheep,  whereas  that  of  Thame  near 
the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire  was  given  up  to  bullock 
feeding  and  milk-walks. 

At  Great  Bollright,  three  miles  from  Chipping  Norton, 
our  host  was  Mr.  A.  C.  Hall,  of  the  Manor.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hall 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  William  H.  Hall,  of  Cambridgeshire, 
whose  views  and  estate  I  have  spoken  of  in  my  chapter  on 
that  county,  and  the  land  which  he  farms  in  Oxfordshire  is 
the  property  of  his  father.  In  all  he  had  about  700  acres  in 
hand,  420  of  which  he  had  been  mansiging  for  over  two 
years,  the  remaining  280  having  been  taken  up  by  him  at 
the  previous  Michaelmas.  This  new  land  was  not  yei  fully 
stocked,  but  when  that  had  been  done,  the  capital  employed 
upon  the  700  acres  would  amount  to  about  j£10  the  acre. 

The  results  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Hall's  working  of  the  Manor 
Farm  of  420  acres  for  the  two  years  were,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season  he  had  jE408  net  cash  in  hand,  out  of  which 
he  could,  if  necessary,  have  paid  the  rent  of  £900,  or  nearly 
15b.  the  acre.  This,  however,  by  arrangement  with  his 
father,  he  did  not  do,  the  amount  of  the  rent  having  been 
transferred  to  the  capital  account  of  the  farm.  The  second 
year  showed  the  rent  earned  and,  I  think,  a  small  profit  in 
addition.  With  the  holding  he  took  over  a  milk-walk,  I 
believe  in  Ghipping  Norton,  which  had  been  of  considerable 
financial  assistance  to  him  in  its  working. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  had  received  a  thorough  agricultural  edu- 
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cation  with  land  agents  and  otherwise,  said  that  he  found 
the  labour  question  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  face.  He 
could  get  boys,  but  the  young  men  were  going,  as  they  pre- 
ferred the  higher  wages  and  excitements  of  a  town  ;  and  when 
the  old  fellows  died,  unless  the  present  generation  of  lads  took 
to  the  land,  the  supply  must  cease.  There  were  still  enough 
day  labourers  of  all  ages,  but  of  skilled  men  there  was  an  in- 
creasing scarcity.  This  must  be  met,  he  thought,  by  the  use 
of  mechanical  contrivances,  such  as  hay-turners,  corrugated 
iron  roofing  for  stacks,  &c. ;  an  expedient,  it  was  true,  that 
would  not  meet  the  national  problem  of  the  depopulation  of 
the  land.     Of  this,  indeed,  he  could  see  no  solution  at  present. 

In  his  farming  Mr.  Hall  relied  chiefly  on  the  sale  of 
store  cattie  and  milk,  both  of  which  were  remunerative  at 
the  prices  then  prevailing.  He  also  sold  com  to  buy  other 
feeding  stufEs,  but  intended  to  part  with  less  in  future.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  at  the  reduced  rent  and  the  prices  then 
attainable,  the  farmer  who  had  some  capital  and  was  a  good 
man  at  his  business,  ought  to  make  a  decent  interest  out  of 
his  money  on  which  he  could  live.  To  do  this,  however,  he 
must  work  the  land  vnth  intelligence  and  buy  his  manure, 
seeds,  &c.  in  tiie  best  markets.  Certainly  they  were  more 
prosperous  in  Oxford  than  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  the 
former  county  the  soil  would  grow  good  grass,  which  was 
not  the  case  in  the  latter.  Doubtiess  there  was  going  to  be 
a  difficult  time,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  cheerful  as  regarded 
the  future.  He  held  that  the  selection  of  stock  was  a  very 
important  matter,  and  the  common  practice  of  breeding  from 
second-rate  sires,  a  folly.  Consuming  com  on  the  pren^iises 
would  also  help,  as  to  sell  this  at  a  low,  and  buy  cake  at  a 
high  price  must  be  wrong.  Further  he  did  not  believe  that 
farmers  kept  sufficiently  full  and  detailed  accounts.  He 
should  not  call  his  land  really  good,  as  parts  of  it  had  been 
much  neglected  and  some  of  the  pasture  was  poor. 

Walking  over  Mr.  Hall's  farm  we  passed  through  short 
barley  growing  on  brashy  soil,  and  over  some  gorsey,  upland 
grass,  where  mares  and  foals  were  running,  into  a  mixed  field 
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of  swedes  and  Thonsand-headed  kail.  In  this  four  rows  of 
swedes  were  drilled  alternately  with  two  of  the  Thousand- 
heads,  so  that  if  the  swedes  should  perish  the  kail  might 
stand  and  give  a  crop.  Here  too  we  saw  two  fields  of  barley, 
one  of  which  had  been  sown  on  a  sheep-trodden  and  bad 
seed  bed,  and  the  other  not.  Of  these  the  first,  which  had 
come  up  thin,  was  standing  well  after  the  rain,  whereas  the 
better  treated,  thick  crop  was  laid. 

Most  of  this  land  was  steam-cultiTated  at  a  cost  of  128. 
*  the  double  go,'  the  cultiyator  in  some  places  having  reached 
down  to  the  limestone  rock  and  torn  it,  which  was  said  to 
benefit  the  crop  rather  than  otherwise.  On  these  brashy  up- 
lands three  horses  could  drag  a  double-furrow  plough,  but  the 
lower  land  took  three  horses  to  a  single  plough.  Hence  we 
had  a  view  of  the  Cotswolds  to  the  norl^-west  draped  in  a 
dim  haze  and  looming  over  a  valley  studded  with  many  trees 
which  looked  black  under  a  leaden  sky.  On  either  hand  were 
high,  steep  lands  which  to  the  right  culminated  in  that  spur 
or  continuation  of  Edgehill,  that  is  known  as  Brailes.  In 
the  park-like  vale,  also,  of  which  the  heavy  land  was  dotted 
with  fine  trees,  lay  the  distant  villages  of  Moreton  and  Long 
Compton. 

Passing  down  a  steep-lying  clover  ley  we  reached  rich, 
alluvial  grass  land  in  the  bottom.  This  was  some  of  the 
best  in  the  country  side,  and  in  places  was  rendered  almost 
marshy  by  springs  that  bubbled  out  upon  its  slopes.  Not- 
withstanding their  low-lying  position,  as  the  ridged  uplands 
show,  this  and  other  meadows  that  lay  beyond  it,  were  once 
under  the  plough,  though  that  they  have  been  pasture  for 
some  centuries  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  trees,  which 
cannot  be  \&ba  than  200  years  of  age,  are  growing  on  the 
crests  of  the  ridges.  This  remark  applies  to  great  quantities 
of  fields  in  the  locality,  though,  taking  the  drainage  difiiculty 
into  consideration,  what  could  have  induced  our  forefathers 
to  cultivate  com  in  a  position  and  on  soil  so  eminently  suited 
to  the  growth  of  grass,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Walking  through  these  fertile  meadows  and  past  a  wood 
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inhabited  by  more  rabbits  than  a  farmer  likes  to  see,  our  path 
led  ns  ap  the  slope  again  over  another  meadow,  still  of  good 
quality,  though  not  so  rich  as  those  we  had  left,  till  we  came 
to  an  old  fannhouse,  stone-built  and  roofed  with  tiles  also 
of  split  stone,  that  was  set  snugly  upon  a  shoulder  of  land, 
its  orchard  of  apple  trees  growing  downwards  to  the  brook 
which  drained  the  pastures.  This  old  steading,  so  charming 
to  the  eye,  was  inhabited  by  the  man  who  tended  the  horses 
and  the  cattle  that  grazed  upon  the  meadows,  of  which  the 
lowest  would  fetch  a  rent  of  about  27$.  the  acre,  as  compared 
with  £1  Is.  an  acre  for  those  immediately  above.  Still 
mounting  over  grass  that  grew  steadily  poorer,  we  reached 
the  main  farm  buildings,  set  upon  a  ridge,  together  with 
yards,  Dutch  bams  for  hay,  and  cottages.  Beyond  these  on 
a  clover  ley  ran  Mr.  Hall's  splendid  flock  of  190  Oxford 
Down  ewes,  all  well  grown  and  thriving,  with  not  a  case  of 
toot  rot  in  their  company,  and  so  back  to  the  Manor. 

About  this  pchrish  of  Great  BoUright  the  views  are 
lovely.  It  is  a  wide  land  of  wooded  hiU  and  vale ;  to  the 
west  is  seen  the  bold  line  of  the  Cotswolds,  and  to  the 
south-west,  looking  down  to  Chipping  Norton,  the  vast 
expanse  of  Gloucestershire.  To  the  south  lies  a  wood- 
crowned  hill,  while  westward  again,  the  soft  edge  of  the 
clouded  sky  met  the  crest  of  the  swelling  ridges  of  which 
the  expanse  seemed  to  be  broken  only  by  a  single  stack.  On 
a  Sunday  evening  at  the  end  of  July,  I  walked  to  a  place 
called  Bam  Ground  Field,  that  overlooked  the  vale  of 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh  and  Long  Compton,  with  Brailes 
Hill  to  the  north-west  and  to  the  north  the  dense  mass  of 
Wychwood  Forest.  Thence,  and  from  another  place  where 
I  stopped  a  while,  the  prospect  on  that  peaceful  eve  was 
singularly  charming.  Over  the  distances  the  fleecy  mists 
were  rising  after  th3  storm,  half  hiding  the  rich-leaved  trees 
that  looked  grey  beneath  the  soft,  grey  clouds.  The  western 
and  northem  sky  was  clearer  and  of  a  faint  blue  tinge  such 
as  appears  after  it  has  been  washed  with  rain. 

In  front  of  me  stretched  the  wide,  crop-laden  plain. 
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marked  here  and  there  with  hedgerow  trees,  one  of  them 
stark  and  leafless,  in  the  midst  of  ail  this  full,  abomiding  life, 
a  hint  of  death  and  winter.  Below,  rising  from  a  sheltered 
dip,  appeared  the  pinnacled  tower  of  the  church  whence 
floated  the  sound  of  a  bell  tolling  slowly — another  hint  of 
death.  Near  at  hand  was  a  field  of  ripening  oats,  their 
tassels  bending  in  the  faint  evening  breeze,  while  the  road- 
side turf  on  which  I  stood  was  bright  starred  with  scabious 
and  with  harebells.  From  their  sleeping  place  in  some  un- 
seen vale  below,  came  the  clamour  of  homing  rooks ;  the 
martins  wheeled  dose  over  the  lush  green  of  the  meadows 
where  the  lambs  grazed  ceaselessly,  while  over  all  lay  the 
solemn  hush  of  the  brooding,  summer  twilight.  Presently, 
as  the  day  died  down,  all  this  vast  scene  grew  pale  and  deso- 
late ;  the  rooks  ceased  their  cawing,  the  doves  dipped  no  more 
towards  their  nests  among  the  willows,  the  bell  was  silent, 
and  tiie  only  sound  which  greeted  the  ear  was  that  of  the 
bleating  of  a  sheep  far  away  amid  the  meadows.  Last  of  all 
there  appeared  a  faint,  golden  glow  upon  the  spurs  of  the 
murky  Cotswolds.     This  passed,  and  it  was  night. 

The  buildings  at  the  Manor  Farm  were  singularly  good 
and  conmiodious,  I  think  the  best  indeed  that  I  had  seen  in 
Oxfordshire.  No  less  than  £2,000  had  just  been  spent  upon 
them ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  carrying  on  his 
farming  enterprises,  Mr.  Hall  has  an  advantage  which  so 
many  lack — that  of  an  ample  supply  of  capital. 

I  was  especially  glad  to  meet  Mr.  J.  W.  Hughes,  of  Great 
BoUright,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  vanishing 
yeoman  class,  200  out  of  the  600  acres  he  farmed  being  his 
own  property.  He  said  that  in  this  neighbourhood  rents 
had  fallen  from  30  to  40  per  cent. — in  the  case  of  his  own 
farm  a  half,  and  of  another  in  the  parish,  belonging,  I 
believe,  to  Brasenose  College,  not  quite  so  much.  Selling 
values  had  sunk  in  proportion,  but  both  to  sell  and  to  let, 
grass  kept  up  its  price  better  than  other  land.  There  was 
a  ready  demand  for  farms,  but  tenants  could  only  just  get 
along  when  they  lived  economically.   Also  there  were  many 
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wandering  farmers  who  stayed  a  year  or  two  in  a  holding 
and  then  moved  away.  If  a  good  old  tenant  died,  his  farm 
was  snapped  np  at  once,  as  it  was  sure  to  be  clean  and  in 
heart.  Many  of  the  new  people,  however,  were  v^ry  short 
of  capital ;  in  that  district  there  was  a  glaring  case  in  which 
a  man  had  not  even  been  able  to  crop  all  his  take.  On  the 
whole  Mr.  Hughes  thought  that  the  land  was  better  farmed 
than  it  used  to  be  some  years  back,  but  money  had  often 
been  lost  over  it.  Thus  he  mentioned  a  rich  man  who  had 
taken  a  portion  of  a  poor  land,  Oxfordshire  estate  in  hand, 
and  after  a  while  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  could  stand 
losing  j£l,000  a  year  over  farming,  but  to  lose  from  ^£5,000 
to  £10,000  was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for. 

The  lack  of  labour  was  a  serious  question,  and  indeed  their 
great  rock  ahead.  The  young  men  would  not  take  to  the 
land,  and  if  they  did  they  refused  to  learn  to  plough,  or  to 
come  on  Sundays.  Although  there  was  no  actual  bad  feeling 
between  them  and  their  employers,  the  labourers  were  no 
longer  obliging ;  thus  they  would  not  help  in  the  mornings  or 
after  their  hours  were  finished.  His  own  men,  however,  had 
been  with  him  for  many  years.  There  was  nothing  like  so 
much  labour  employed  as  used  to  be  the  case,  nor,  as  a  rule, 
were  extra  men  required  at  harvest,  which  he  got  in  with 
his  ordinary  staff.  The  wages  of  daymen  were  12s.  a  week, 
but  the  extras  brought  them  up  to  over  15^.,  and  on  his  farm 
the  men  had  their  cottages  free.  In  some  cases  shepherds 
took  ISs.  or  19«.,  and  in  others  16«.  or  lis.  In  1900  ttiey 
had  raised  wages  Is.  a  week,  but  at  present  prices  of  produce, 
no  further  increase  could  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the  soil  in  the  parish  differed,  and 
included  sand,  limestone,  and  a  certain  amount  of  marl. 
Some  of  it,  however,  was  very  good.  Of  grass  he  had  150 
acres,  but  told  me  that  the  land  did  not  generally  lay  down 
well ;  a  fact  that,  if  I  remember  right,  was  borne  out  by  the 
aspect  of  a  large  field  of  glebe  land  that  had  been  put  to 
pasture.  A  field  of  black  Tartar  oats  which  we  saw  looked 
excellent,  and  was  estimated  to  produce  seven  quarters  to 
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the  acre,  as  also  did  the  late  turnips  drilled  after  vetches, 
which  seemed  to  have  benefited  by  three  days*  recent  rain, 
Sainfoin  was  a  big  crop  on  the  limestone,  and  the  wheats  were 
well  strawed,  but  not  expected  to  produce  more  than  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  quarters  to  the  acre,  the  barleys — 
none  of  which  were  got  in  until  April  19 — being  laid  at 
from  four  to  five  quarters.  The  worst  field  that  we  saw  on 
the  farm,  was  a  clover  ley  that  had  been  mown  and  was  to 
be  folded  over.  SLere  the  clover  seemed  generally  to  be  more 
or  less  of  a  failure  in  the  season  of  1901. 

The  sheep,  of  which  he  had  200,  were  Oxford  Downs. 
I  und^stood  Mr.  Hughes  to  say  that  the  Oxford  Down  was 
produced  originally  by  crossing  the  Cotswold  and  Hampshire 
Down  sheep  ;  also  that  certain  strains  of  them  have  South 
Down  or  Leicester  blood.  He  had  been  unfortunate  that 
lambing  seas(m,  having  lost  eight  per  cent,  of  his  ewes. 
His  pigs  were  Tamworth  and  Berkshire,  and  he  said  that 
he  consumed  more  of  his  hcnne-grown  com  than  he  used  to 
do — perhaps  a  third — in  addition  to  hay  and  cake.  Beans 
they  seldom  grew.  The  price  of  ealves  in  tiiat  district  was 
about  45s.,  of  finished  beasts  about  £20,  and  of  stores  about 
£18 ;  but  he  thought  that  there  was  more  profit  hanging  to 
the  stores  than  to  the  fatted  cattle.  He  did  not  consider 
that  of  1901  a  bad  season,  except  perhaps  for  the  graziers, 
who  had  suffered  from  the  drought.  These,  however,  had 
done  little  of  late  years,  as  the  price  of  stores  had  been  high, 
and  that  of  beef  low.  His  own  opinion  was  that  a  man 
could  do  as  well  on  a  half-and-half  farm  as  on  one  that  was 
all  grass.  Mr.  Hughes's  buildings,  I  should  add,  which  were 
built  of  stone  and  thatched,  seemed  good  and  substantial. 

Mr.  Hall's  bailiff  held  strong  views  on  the  labour 
question.  He  thought  that  before  long  fanners  would  not 
be  able  to  get  the  work  done,  as  there  were  plenty  of  them  in 
the  district  who  were  desperately  pinched  for  labour.  The 
men,  he  declared,  were  different  from  what  he  remembered ; 
now  when  they  got  home  in  the  evening  they  wanted  to  put 
on  a  nice  suit  of  clothes  and  walk  about  with  a  little  cane  in 
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their  hands.  He  did  not  think  that  small-holdings  would 
keep  them.  What  they  wanted  was  more  money,  and  then 
they  would  stay.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  land  could 
pay  it,  to  which  he  replied  enigmatically,  '  Ah  t  there  you 
are.'  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Hall  took  Is.  a  gallon  on  his 
sheep-walk,  and  had  a  daily  sale  of  fifty  gallons.  During  the 
spring  flush  there  was  a  surplus  for  butter  making,  but  as  it 
required  three  gallons  of  milk  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter, 
he  held  that  if  they  were  to  go  in  for  that  business  they 
must  have  a  separate  herd.  Then,  at  the  end  of  July,  the 
cows  were  receiving  cabbages  only  in  addition  to  grass. 

At  Oreat  Bollright  also  I  saw  Mr.  Frank  Dormer,  the 
schoolmaster,  who  had  been  in  charge  there  for  over  eight 
years.  He  told  me  that  three-quarters  of  the  young  men 
and  all  the  young  women  left  the  village  at  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  only  the  dullest  staying  at  home.  Oc- 
casionally they  returned  to  see  their  parents,  and  many  of 
them  said  they  would  gladly  come  back  if  they  could  earn 
more  money.  The  local  agricultural  wage  with  extras 
amounted  to  about  155.  a  week,  and  he  thought  the  time 
was  coming  when  this  must  be  increased.  He  believed 
that  a  rise  of  3s.  a  week  would  stay,  or  greatly  diminish,  the 
exodus.  There  were,  however,  no  really  poor  people  in  the 
parish,  but  the  cottages  were  not  very  good,  thirty  or  forty 
of  them  having  less  than  five  rooms  all  told.  The  popula- 
tion had  sunk  from  349  in  1891  to  318  in  1901.  Eight 
years  before  he  had  eighty  scholars  on  the  books ;  in  1901 
there  were  but  fifty-nine.  There  were  more  boys  than  girls, 
and  the  proportion  of  attendance  was  92  per  cent,  of  the 
number  registered. 

Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Spencer,  of  Wheatfield,  Tetsworth,  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  county,  where  he  owns  an  estate  of 
800  acres,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  report  on  the 
labour  conditions  in  that  district.  Of  these  and  other  agri- 
cultural matters  Mr.  Spencer  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  speak,  as  he  was  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
to  the  late  Boyal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Depression, 
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and  in  that  capacity  reported  on  several  districts  in  the 
south  of  England.  He  said  that  the  land  in  his  neighbour- 
hood was  pretty  good,  although  on  the  Ghiltem  Hills  things 
were  in  a  very  bad  way.  They  had  been  hard  hit  by  the 
depression,  but  were  to  some  extent  kept  afloat  through  the 
help  of  the  London  milk  trade.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  his 
neighbourhood  who  had  suitable  land,  sent  their  milk  to 
London,  and  although  there  were  many  drawbacks  to  this 
sort  of  farming,  as  idl  who  could  seemed  to  take  it  up,  he 
conceived  that  it  had  paid,  and  continued  to  pay,  fairly  well. 
In  former  times  butter  used  to  be  made,  but  this  had  been 
quite  abandoned  in  favour  of  milk  selling. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  labour  was  a  great  difficulty,  and 
it  was  especially  hard  to  find  milkers,  at  which  he  was  not 
altogether  surprised,  as  the  work  was  dirty,  and  must  be 
carried  on  on  Sundays  as  well  as  weekdays.  Also  it  necessi- 
tated very  early  hours,  since  summer  and  winter  they  began 
to  milk  about  4  A.1C.  Many  of  the  farmers  themselves 
assisted,  or  made  their  sons  assist,  in  the  milking.  Con- 
sequently it  was  of  advantage  to  such  men  to  have  one  or 
two  sons  hving  at  home  with  them,  and  Mr.  Spencer  attri- 
buted the  comparative  prosperity  of  his  principal  tenant  in 
great  measure  to  the  help  his  three  sons  had  given  him. 

In  Tetsworth  they  had  several  empty  cottages,  and  very 
naturally,  as  he  thought,  the  labourers  objected  to  live  in 
houses  that  were  in  the  hands  of  fanners.  Many  of  the 
cottages  were  old  and  dilapidated,  but  the  rent  charged  was 
only  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week.  He  had  built  two  excellent 
new  ones,  and  could,  however,  let  them  at  a  higher  rent. 
The  milkers  generally  served  for  about  a  year  and  then 
shifted  off  to  another  farm.  Some  of  the  fanners  were,  he 
said,  still  very  short-sighted  in  their  deatings  with  the 
labourers,  forbidding  them  to  keep  a  pig  or  poultry,  or  to 
have  any  land  beyond  a  small  allotment.  With  this  ex- 
ception, they  were  good-hearted,  hard-working  men,  and,  to 
judge  from  the  case  of  his  own  tenants,  they  farmed  very 
well.     They  kept  more  poultry  than  they  used  to  do,  and 
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moveable  fowl-hooses,  which  did  not,  however,  improve  the 
partridge  shooting,  were  very  common  on  the  fields.  Lahoar 
was  extremely  short,  bat  employers  still  seemed  to  have  jnst 
enough  men  to  enable  them  to  scrape  along,  though  not  so 
many  as  the  land  really  required.  As  a  landlord,  except  in 
very  busy  times,  he  could  obtain  men  for  extra  garden  work, 
wood  cutting  or  beating,  although  often  they  were  not  worth 
much,  but  the  labourers  liked  working  for  a  landlord 
better  than  for  a  farmer.  This,  as  I  have  shewn,  is  the  case 
throughout  England. 

Bents  in  Oxfordshire  had,  he  estimated,  fallen  about  30 
per  cent,  on  good  land,  and  much  more  on  the  light  land  of 
the  Chilt^m  Hills,  which  hardly  seemed  worth  cultivating. 
Landlords  were  consequently  poor,  and  were  also  called  upon 
to  spend  their  income  on  repairs  and  improvements  to  an 
extent  that  was  unknown  in  the  old  dajrs.  Mr.  Spencer 
thought  that  labourers  were  in  any  case  likely  to  drift  away 
to  towns  in  order  to  better  themselves,  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  loss  would  be  diminished  by  the  provision  of  good 
cottages  and  a  liberal  supply  of  allotments  and  small-holdings. 
Msmy  of  their  young  men  had  gone  soldiering,  and  some  of 
them  had  come  back  from  the  ranks  to  work  on  the  land. 
Two  yoxmg  fellows  who  had  served  their  time  returned  to 
the  village  to  milk  cows  and  do  other  agricultural  work, 
but,  rather  to  their  disgust,  were  called  up  ynih  the  Beserve 
and  sent  to  South  Africa. 

To  sum  up,  he  did  not  regard  the  agricultural  position 
as  hopeless  in  his  part  of  Oxfordshire.  He  beUeved  that 
farmers  could  still  make  a  living  on  good  land  at  the  exist- 
ing reduced  rents ;  indeed  someot  them  were  obviously  doing 
so.  The  chief  local  stumbling-blocks  were  the  insufficient 
supply  of  labour,  the  distance  from  the  railway,  and  the  bad 
train  service. 

With  reference  to  this  labour  question  Mr.  J.  Andrews 
Slatter,  of  Hill  House,  Somerton,  Banbury,  a  well-known 
tenant  farmer  and  poultry  expert  in  that  district,  wrote  to 
me :  *  I  may  say  that  only  this  day  five  young  men  have  left 
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the  next  village  for  London,  and  we  are  so  short  of  labour 
that  we  cannot  get  our  work  done,  but  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
disgrace  to  work  upon  the  land.' 

Mr.  T.  Tindall  Wildridge,  of  Sunny  Side,  Islip,  Oxon, 
said  that  he  had  taken  every  opportunity  of  studying 
the  labouring  class  in  his  locality.  He  was  secretary  to  the 
village  cricket  club,  chairman  of  the  Men's  Institute  and 
of  the  parish  Council,  and  anything  else  that  enabled  him 
to  observe  and  know  the  people.  Islip  was  a  purely  agri- 
cultural village  of  some  600  inhabitants.  As  its  youth  grew 
up  they  drifted  citywards,  upwards  of  thirty  having  left  Islip 
in  1900.  The  chief  attraction  to  them  was  work  on  the 
railways  in  or  near  London,  or  rather  the  superiority  of  the 
wage  for  that  work  over  land  pay.  The  best  young  men  went, 
the  worst — the  dullards  and  the  least  energetic — remained. 
As  they  grew  up  they  fell  more  or  less  into  the  *  habits  of 
beer.*    Nearly  all  who  saved  ceased  to  be  mere  labourers. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bishop,  of  Budnall  Farm,  Haddenham,  near 
Thame,  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  the  failing 
industry  of  agriculture  had  been  overlooked  and  slighted  by 
the  Press  and  public,  to  a  large  extent  because  of  the  great 
agricultural  shows.  These  shows,  which  had  come  to  be  simply 
exhibitions  of  the  pet  herds,  studs,  and  flocks  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  were  altogether  independent  of  agriculture, 
were  entirely  misleading  to  the  public  mind  and  to  our 
legislators,  who  there  saw  only  the  sunny  side  and  artificial 
face  of  the  business.  Doubtless  there  is  truth  in  Mr.  Bishop's 
contention,  and  those  who  judge  of  farming  interests  from  the 
reports  of  agricultural  shows  alone  are  apt  to  gather  a  false 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  case,  since  such  shows  are  perhaps 
principally  patronised  by  the  wealthy  and  by  large  breeders 
who  veish  to  work  up  the  reputation  of  their  stock.  Still  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  do  good  in  many  ways. 
Especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  local  gather- 
ings, which  really  act  as  feeders  to  the  large  shows  and 
tend  to  stimulate  a  healthy  competition  among  the  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhoods  where  they  are  held. 
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A  drawback  to  these  provincial  shows,  however,  as  I 
have  had  frequent  cause  to  observe  recently,  is  that  they 
are  a  great  deal  too  much  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  horses 
shewn,  not  by  farmers  who  breed  them,  but  by  dealers  who 
wish  to  sell  them.  Often  enough  the  classes  devoted  to 
agricultural  exhibits  and  to  stock  are  very  poorly  supported, 
and  excite  moreover,  little  or  no  interest  among  the  visitors, 
who  come  to  see  the  fancy  driving  and  the  performance 
at  the  water-jump.  Witiiout  these  attractions  indeed 
there  would,  in  fact,  often  be  no  company  to  speak  of, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  no  gate  money.  Large  turnips 
and  fat  pigs  do  not  attract  any  considerable  section  of  the 
public. 

Through  Mr.  A.  C.  Hall  I  have  been  kindly  furnished 
with  information  on  the  Watlington  district,  Ghiltem  Hills, 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Watson,  agent  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  of  Shirbum 
Castle,  Tetsworth,  who  owns  very  extensive  estates,  and  by 
Mr.  F.  D.  Holiday,  who  farms  500  acres,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Paxton  &  Holiday,  who  do  a  large  business  as 
auctioneers  at  Bicester.  Mr.  Watson  wrote  that  he  should 
say  that  the  standard  wage  in  his  district  was  from  128.  to 
ISs,  for  labourers  and  145.  for  carters,  with  40$.  or  505.  at 
Michaelmas — unless  in  lieu  thereof  they  were  given  the 
opportunity  of  piecework  in  harvest.  The  rents  varied  very 
much ;  probably  185.  would  be  an  average  for  the  Downhill 
land,  and  IO5.  at  the  outside  for  the  Chiltems.  These  repre- 
sented a  fall  of  from  a  third  to  a  half  since  the  good  times. 
The  proportion  of  old  pasture  on  the  hills  was  small,  usually 
but  a  few  paddocks  near  the  homesteads,  or,  say,  10  per  cent, 
of  the  extent  of  the  larger  farms ;  but  a  considerable  area  was 
laid  to  temporary  grass  and  a  good  deal  remained  down  in  very 
poor  pasture  which  originally  had  been  seeded  for  a  two 
or  three  years'  ley.  Probably,  including  both  descriptions,  a 
good  third  of  the  land  was  under  temporary  or  permanent  grass. 
On  the  Downhill  there  was  a  much  larger  proportion  of  grass, 
and  between  Watlington  and  Thame  lay  a  good  stretch 
of  vale  country  that  was  chiefly  pasture.    Perhaps  half-and- 
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half  wonld  fairly  describe  the  district  immediately  romid 
Watlington. 

Uphill  the  cultivation  generally  consisted  of  a  fonr- 
coorse  system  :  wheat ;  roots,  barley,  or  oats ;  peas  or  dover ; 
and  wheat  again,  unless  it  was  varied  by  keeping  the  land 
two  or  three  years  in  grass.  No  speci^kl  crop  was  grown  in 
the  district.  Downhill  the  wheat  was  usually  on  the  better 
land  and  followed  by  barley  of  much  finer  quality  than  that 
grown  after  roots,  then  roots,  then  barley  or  oats,  succeeded 
half  by  clover  and  half  by  beans. 

The  soil  on  the  Chiltems  was  chiefly  a  gravelly  clay  loam 
overlying  the  chalk,  and  so  little  derived  from  or  mixed  with 
it  that,  as  I  have  mentioned  was  the  case  in  Dorsetshire, 
in  more  prosperous  times  a  great  deal  of  chalk  was  dug 
and  spread  on  the  surface  with  excellent  results  to  the 
land.  On  the  slope  the  chalk  cropped  out  and  the  soil  was 
lighter.  Descending  towards  the  vale  the  soil  which  lay 
over  the  lower  green-sand  contained  a  good  deal  of  gravel 
and  marl.     Still  further  down  it  was  chiefly  clay  loam. 

The  sheep  of  the  country  was  the  Hampshire,  but  Oxford 
Downs  were  kept,  especially  on  the  pasture  farms,  and  some 
of  the  farmers  crossed  their  flocks,  chiefly  for  lamb-fattening 
pmrposes.  The  cattle  were  Shorthorns,  on  the  smaller  hill- 
forms  a  good  deal  crossed  with  Jerseys  and  other  breeds. 
The  horses  were  Shires  which  had  been  much  improved  of 
late  years,  and  the  pigs  almost  exclusively  of  the  Berkshire 
strain. 

Mr.  Holiday  wrote  that  in  the  Bicester  district  wages 
varied  slightly,  but  daymen  received  12^.  and  stockmen  from 
14$.  to  16s,  a  week.  To  give  the  exact  average  of  rents 
would  be  impossible,  but  18b.  an  acre  could  not  be  far  from 
the  mark.  The  proportion  of  pasture  was  very  nearly  half 
of  the  area.  Light  land  was  principally  farmed  on  a  four- 
and  heavy  on  a  five-course  system.  The  greater  part  of  the 
pasture  was  suitable  to  dairying  and  growing  young  stock, 
aud  portions  of  the  meadow  land  to  the  south-east  of  the 
district  were  mown  and  the  hay  sold  off.    No  special  crops 
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were  grown  out  of  the  usual  course,  except  that  farmers 
occasionally  took  an  extra  cut  of  oats.  The  subsoils  were 
limestone  rock,  gravels,  and  clay.  Oxford  Downs  were 
almost  exdusiYely  kept  on  sheep  farms,  but  on  lands  not 
adapted  to  breeding  flocks  various  kinds  of  sheep  were 
bought  in  at  the  latter  end  of  summer  and  lambed  down, 
after  which  the  ewes  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  lambs 
were  sold  off.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  were  Shorthorns,  but  a 
few  small  herds  of  Jerseys  were  kept  by  gentlemen  in 
the  district.  The  horses  were  inmost  wholly  of  the  Shire 
breed,  and  the  pigs  were  Berkshires  and  the  sandy  and  black 
Oxford  spotted  strain. 

Mr.  William  Muscott,  schoolmaster  of  Garsington,  about 
four  miles  from  Oxford,  informed  me  that  in  this  village  the 
farmers  were  progressive  and  the  use  of  machinery  made 
up  for  the  want  of  labour.  About  a  dozen  of  the  peasants 
possessed  a  horse  and  cart  apiece.  The  labourers  were 
excellent.  They  went  daily  to  other  villages  as  their  services 
were  needed,  had  large  allotments,  and  carried  on  market 
gardening  to  supply  the  Oxford  demand.  The  land  was  all 
college  property :  there  were  no  resident  landlords,  and  the 
people  were  independent  and  robust.  The  cottages  were 
bad  and  no  ground  was  to  be  had  on  which  to  build  new 
ones.    Ghardening  was  taught  at  the  school. 

I  was  particularly  sorry  that  circumstances  prevented  me 
from  accepting  Mr.  Muscott's  kind  invitation  to  visit  Q«r- 
sington,  both  because  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  meet  these 
enterprising  and  energetic  labourers  and  for  another  reason. 
When  I  was  a  lad  of  about  ten  now  longer  ago  than  I 
care  to  think  of — I  spent  some  two  years  in  this  village  as 
a  pupil  of  the  rector  of  that  day,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Graham. 
Almost  opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  rectory  there  lived,  I 
remember,  a  little  farmer  named  Quatermain,  a  name  that  I 
have  since  made  use  of,  but  which  seems  to  have  vanished 
now  from  the  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Very 
well  can  I  recall  the  old  gentleman,  tall,  thin,  grey-haired, 
and  clad  in  a  white  smock-frock  of  a  sort  that  is  no  longer 
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seen,  stopping  to  chat  with  me,  two  buckets  of  milk  swing- 
ing from  the  yoke  upon  his  shoulders.  Although  I  knew  little 
of  agriculture  in  those  days,  or  I  may  add  of  anything  else, 
we  were  good  friends,  and  he  had  a  walnut  tree  that  produced 
the  largest  nuts  I  ever  saw,  with  which  I  made  close 
acquaintance,  afterwards  using  the  shells  that  I  had  emptied 
as  boats  to  sail  upon  a  pond.  Also  in  the  churchyard  at 
Gtursington  stood  a  splendid  yew,  and  on  the  rectory  lawn  a 
hollow  pollard  elm  where  I  used  to  play  with  a  little  maid 
now  long  departed. 

Some  years  ago  I  drove  over  from  Oxford  to  see  the 
place.  The  hollow  elm  and  the  ancient  yew  still  stood,  but 
the  quaint,  grey,  old  rectory  that  was  once,  I  think,  the 
place  of  refuge  of  Trinity  College  in  times  of  plague,  had 
been  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  modem  building 
which  I  did  not  admire.  Also—  like  my  own  youth  and  my 
playmate — old  Quatermadn  had  gone,  and  there  were  none 
else  there  whom  I  remembered  or  who  remembered  me.  I 
think  that  I  felt  somewhat  as  we  may  imagine  those  might 
feel,  who  were  allowed  after  a  lapse  of  a  century  or  two  of 
time,  to  revisit  the  spot  of  earth  with  which  in  life  they  had 
been  familiar  and  intimately  connected.  The  landscape,  the 
stone  stiles  on  the  field  foot  paths,  the  roads,  the  houses,  and 
even  some  of  the  trees  might  be  the  same,  but  the  faces, 
ah !  how  different. 

Of  Oxfordshire  I  may  say  that,  agriculturally,  except  on 
the  poor  Uplands  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  holding  its 
own  as  well  as  most  counties.  In  many  districts,  however, 
the  labour  question  is  becoming  increasingly  troublesome. 
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Thb  central  county  of  Northamptonshire  is  abont  seventy 
miles  in  length  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  from 
seven  to  twenty-five  miles  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  about 
641,000  acres.  In  Messrs.  Bacon's  'Library  Atlas  of  the 
British  Isles/  published  in  1900,  the  area  is  given  on  both 
the  maps  of  Northamptonshire  at  1,356,173  acres,  but  surely 
here  there  must  be  some  strange  mistake.  In  the  north- 
east of  the  county,  near  to  Peterborough,  are  rich  fenlands, 
while  the  uplands  have  a  good  brown  loam  soil.  In  the 
southern  part,  and  indeed  throughout  the  county  generally, 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  pasture,  three-fifths  of  the 
acreage  being,  I  believe,  in  permanent  grass.  On  these 
grass  lands,  which  require  so  little  labour,  the  population  is 
thin  and  dwindling,  and  the  villages  are  few  and  small.  In 
passing  over  miles  and  miles  of  tiiem,  nearly  everywhere  I 
noticed  that,  as  was  proved  by  the  high  well-marked '  lands,' 
they  had  at  some  time  or  other  been  under  the  plough.  Now 
in  connection  with  this  matter  two  questions  seem  to  arise : 
(1)  By  whom  were  all  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
naturally  well  adapted  to  grass,  devoted  to  the  production 
of  cereals,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  (2)  When  and  why  was 
the  cultivation  of  com  abandoned  on  them  ? 

To  deal  with  the  latter  query  first.  I  had  long  suspected 
that  this  grass  has  been  down  for  many  centuries,  but  as  I 
could  find  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  of  course 
upon  such  a  subject  tradition  is  silent,  for  means  of  proof  I 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  my  own  wits.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  could  find  really  ancient  trees  growing  upon 
the  actual  crests  of  contimiotis  and  unbroken  '  lands,'  as  it 
is  impossible  for  a  plough  to  be  drawn  through  a  tree  trunk, 
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this  would  show  that  they  must  have  ceased  to  be  arable 
before  such  trees  grew.  So  I  began  to  search  and  make 
inquiries.  The  latter  were  fruitless,  as  none  seem  to  have 
thought  of  this  test  as  a  key  to  the  problem,  but,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  on  Mr.  Hall's  farm  in  Oxfordshire  I  found  trees 
of  about  200  years*  growth  standing  upon  well-defined  lands 
in  a  pfiusture,  showing  that  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  it  was 
already  pasture.  Continuing  my  researches  in  the  beautiful 
park  of  Fawsley,  Sir  Charles  Knightley's  property,  most  of 
which  clearly  has  been  under  the  plough,  I  discovered, 
standing  on  the  crest  of  lands  of  the  usual  character,  some 
oaks  and  an  ash  pollard  that  in  my  judgment  must  be  at 
least  500  years  old.  Therefore,  almost  without  possibility 
of  doubt,  the  cultivators  of  this  soil  must  have  ceased  to 
plough  it  more  than  four  centuries  since. 

It  was,  however,  upon  Mr.  Burton's  farm  in  Yorkshire, 
about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  York,  that  in  going  ovef  a 
farm  the  tenant  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  see  their  old 
oak.  I  went  to  look  at  it  to  find  that  it  also  stood  upon  the 
crest  of  a  well-marked  and  unmistakeable  land.  Of  this 
tree  I  reproduce  the  photograph  that  we  took.  I  have 
given  some  attention  to  the  growth  and  age  of  timber,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  oak  in  question  cannot  have  seen  less 
than  seven  centuries.  Therefore,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
advanced  above,  seven  centuries  since,  the  field  on  which  it 
grew^  that  had  evidently  been  under  the  plough  for  a  long 
previous  period,  had  already  gone  down  to  grass.  It  seems, 
then,  I  am  safe  in  supposing  that  many  of  these  ridge  and 
furrow  pasture  areas  which  have  been  ploughed,  that  is, 
nearly  all  of  them,  are  of  no  recent  creation.  Why  did  they 
cease  to  be  ploughed  ? 

I  suggest  that  the  principal  cause  was  the  Black  Death 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is  said  to  have  killed  out 
quite  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  Europe,  and  in  many 
cases  devastated  entire  districts.  Of  this  pestilence  Gamier 
('Annals  of  the  British  Peasantry')  says:  'At  the  close  of 
1348  the  Black  Death  swept  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
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decimating  the  manorial  populations  and  annihilating  whole 
villages.  The  predial  services  which  had  effected  the 
cultivation  of  large  areas  of  the  manorial  soil  ceased,  and 
half  the  lease-holding  husbandmen  perished.  .  .  .  Farmers 
were  unable  to  till  their  own  land,  much  less  to  perform 
their  service  on  the  demesnes.  The  common  fields  were 
overrun  with  the  unherded  live  stock  off  the  waste.  The 
village  lanes  were  silent  as  the  grave.'  Would  not  this 
sudden  cessation  of  the  supply  of  labour  account  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  com  lands,  which  in  time  went  down 
to  natural  grass? 

We  know  that  at  one  period  England,  being  less 
harassed  by  wars  than  other  countries,  was  a  great  granary. 
I  bdieve  I  am  right  in  saying  that  from  the  Conquest 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  exportation  of  com 
was  prohibited,  after  which  it  was  permitted,  if  the  price  at 
home  did  not  exceed  6«.  8d,  a  quarter.  But — and  this 
is  one  of  the  puzzles — at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Black  Death  such  exportation  was  not  allowed;  there- 
fore all  that  was  grown  must  have  been  kept  for  home  con- 
sumption. In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  and 
onwards  we  know  also  that  the  woollen  trade  was  carefully 
fostered  in  England,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  ultimate  enact- 
ment that  every  corpse  must  be  buried  in  a  woollen  shroud, 
a  custom  that  continued  during  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
can  be  proved  by  an  instance  I  have  quoted  in  '  A  Farmer's 
Year'  (page  260).  I  suggest  that  it  was  after  the  great 
transition  from  arable  to  pasture,  which  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  trade  may  have  hastened  and  intensified,  that  large 
areas  of  England  ceased  to  produce  com,  and  were  devoted 
to  the  production  of  wool,  to  be  during  the  Napoleonic  wars 
again  given  up  to  com. 

To  pass  now  to  the  first  question :  Who  cultivated  these 
vast  expanses  in  the  early  Middle  Ages?  The  growth  of 
com,  as  we  are  all  aware,  takes  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and 
the  presence  of  a  great  deal  of  labour  means  a  large  popula- 
tion, even  in  these  days  of  improved  agricultural  machinery. 
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What  can  it  have  meant  when  nnd^-draining  was  unknown, 
and  the  cnmbrous  instrument  that  was  oalled  a  plough  most 
be  dragged  by  eight  or  tweWe  oxen  I  Yet  there  are  the 
'  lands/  S  lands,  most  of  th^n,  along  which  the  oxen  must 
have  walked  and  their  drivers  and  voorloopers  trudged,  since 
none  can  dispute  the  fikctual  evidence  that  their  appearance 
affords.  We  are  told  that  in  those  centuries  the  population 
of  rural  England  was  exceedingly  sparse.  All  I  have  to  say 
is  that  in  Northamptonshire  and  other  counties,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  more  plentiful  than  it  is  in  the  twentieth 
century,  since  even  if  it  were  wished  to  do  so,  sufficient  men 
would  not  now  be  forthcoming  to  keep  these  expanses  of 
grass  under  the  plough. 

There  is,  however,  another  possible  solution.  All  this 
cultivation  may  date  back  to  a  Yeacy  much  earlier  period, 
when  an  unknown  England  was  densely  inhabited.  Such 
lands  would  retain  their  rounded  shape  for  countless  years, 
and  it  may  chance,  therefore,  that  those  whose  labours 
gave  them  that  shape,  lived  in  Boman  or  pre-Boman  days. 
I  can  express  no  definite  opinion  upon  the  subject  which  has 
interested  me  much;  but  I  venture  to  submit  the  results 
of  my  personal  research  to  the  consideration  of  others,  who 
may  be  able  finally  to  elucidate  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Our  host  at  Fawsley,  a  village  of  some  sixty  inhabitants 
situated  about  four  miles  south  of  Daventry,  was  Sir  Charles 
Enightley,  Bart.,  whose  family  have  been  lords  of  this 
manor  since  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Sir  Charles,  who  owns 
an  estate  in  this  neighbourhood  of  9,000  acres,  all  of  which 
he  manages  himself  without  the  help  of  agent  or  bailiff,  said 
that  the  agricultural  industry  of  those  parts  had  gone  down 
very  much  of  late  years,  the  rents  having  fallen  &om  80  to 
35  per  cent.  Feeding-land  farms  commanded  about  26^. 
the  acre,  and  dairy  and  other  land  down  to  23«.  Perhaps 
the  average  might  be  put  at  24«.  the  acre,  though  he  had 
property  at  Weedon  and  Woodford  close  to  a  station  that 
fetcdied  SOs.  and  358.  The  land  was  five-sixths  pasture,  and 
the  average  acreage  of  the  farms  about  300;    he  owned 
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twenty  of  that  size.  Most  of  the  farmers  bought  in  bollocks 
in  the  autumn  or  spring,  and  fatted  them  out.  This  business 
was  a  gamble  which  succeeded  if  you  could  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  grazier  should 
make  £6  on  a  bullock,  but  now  £3  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  Li  1901  stores  which  had  been  bought  in  at  £12  or 
£16  were  being  sold  out  at  from  £17  to  £21. 

Some  of  the  tenants  had  dairies,  bred  calves,  and  fatted 
them  out,  and  a  few  sent  milk  to  London,  but  this  practice 
was  on  the  wane.  A  certain  number  of  sheep  were  fed  with 
the  bullocks.  Li  that  district  there  was  not  much  competi- 
tion for  farms  and  the  farmers  had  been  depressed  by  the 
droughts.  Sir  Charles  had  six  large  holdings  which  were 
occupied  by  men  from  Devonshire,  who  appeared  to  be 
coming  into  the  county  in  considerable  numbers.  As  a 
class  he  thought  the  landlords  had  been  hit  the  hardest, 
having  lost  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  their  incomes.  The 
grazing  business  necessitated  very  little  labour,  perhaps  two 
men  on  800  acres,  one  to  a  hundred  acres  being  a  full  supply. 
These  men  who  tended  the  cattle  were  called  *  shepherds.' 

All  the  villages  were  very  small  and  scattered,  and  Char- 
welton  and  others  showed  about  five  per  cent,  fall  at  the  last 
census.  The  wages  were  13s.  in  winter  and  14$,  in  summer. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  men  for  ordinary 
needs,  but  if  extra  hands  were  wanted  at  haysel  or  other 
times,  it  was  hard  to  find  them.  The  supply  of  cottages 
was  ample,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  small.  The 
great  majority  of  the  cattle  were  Shorthorns,  but  they  also 
grazed  Herefords  and  the  Devonshire  men  kept  Devons. 
The  subsoil  was  clay  with  a  rich  surface  and  occasional 
patches  of  gravel,  the  highest  lands  being  mostly  of  a  light 
character. 

The  eiqpense  of  the  upkeep  of  his  estate  Sir  Charles 
reckoned,  I  think,  at  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 
Unlike  North  Northamptonshire,  where  there  are  many  fine 
country  seats,  here  the  residences  are  very  scarce ;  in  fact 
there  were  few  gentry  and  practically  no  society.    Indeed 
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Sir  Charles  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  were  it  not  for  the 
hunting  there  would  be  nobody  in  the  district.  The  old  tag 
which  says  that  Northamptonshire  is  remarkable  for '  springs, 
spires,  and  squires '  does  not  therefore  apply  to  this  part  of 
the  county,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  squires  are  concerned. 
The  springs  and  spires  are,  however,  plentiful  enough,  some 
of  the  churches  being  very  beautiful.  That  of  St.  Mary  at 
Fawsley,  which  stands  in  the  park,  is  built  of  stone  and  has 
a  fineclerestoried  nave  and  carved  oak  pews.  Also  there  are 
some  very  interesting  monuments  and  brasses  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Enightley  family,  the  oldest  of  which  date 
from  the  early  sixteenth  century.  I  imagine,  however,  that 
the  congregation  on  Sundays  must  be  select. 

The  park  itself  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  I  ever  saw,  and 
remarkable  for  its  rolling  swards  backed  by  woodland,  its 
plentiful,  ancient  timber  trees,  its  two  lakes,  where  I  tried  to 
catch  pike  and  failed  in  the  attempt ;  its  remains  of  Roman 
entrenchments,  and  the  beautiful  sheU  of  an  old  ruined 
hall  or  dower  house.  The  mansion,  also,  which  is  built 
on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  contains  a  great  hall, 
dating,  if  I  remember  aright,  from  the  time  of  Henry  YII., 
is  a  fine  example  of  an  old  English  country  house,  and  one 
that  has  seen  much  history. 

The  first  tenant  of  Sir  Charles  Enightley's  whom  I  visited 
was  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  gentleman  who  came  from  Devonshire 
some  ten  years  before.  He  held,  I  think,  about  800  acres  of 
grass  land,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  good  grazier.  His 
farm  consisted  of  large  pasture  fields  with  tall  hedges,  one 
or  two  of  which  covered  sixty  acres  of  land.  Nearly  all  of 
these  were  old  meadows ;  but  there  was,  I  remember,  an 
exception  which  had  been  laid  down  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  and  was  making  very  good  grass.  All  his  cattle  received 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  cake  a  day.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  Shorthorns  bought  in  at  an  average  price  of  £10, 
which  he  expected  to  fetch  £19  when  they  went  out,  after 
having  consumed  cake  to  the  value  of  bOs.  a  head.  He 
also  kept  North  and  South  Wales  'runts' — black  cattle  with 
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long  horns,  of  which  that  of  South  Wales  is  the  larger 
breed.  The  Devons,  he  said,  cost  too  much  to  buy  in, 
although  they  sold  better  in  London. 

Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  take  any  hopeful  view  of  the  pros- 
pects of  his  industry.  Lideed  he  stated  that  *  grazing  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.'  He  explained  that  the  transit  of  animals 
from  abroad  was  now  perfected ;  that  the  class  of  foreign 
cattle  imported  was  improving,  and  that  the  oxen  which 
arrived  at  Deptford  from  over  sea,  looked  no  worse  on  landing 
than  did  those  that  had  made  the  journey  from  Northamp- 
tonshire to  London  in  a  cattle  truck.  I  suggested  that 
cheap  Canadian  and  other  '  stores '  might  help  them,  but  he 
replied,  with  much  good  sense,  that  if  these  stores  were 
allowed  to  come  in,  pleuro-pneumonia  might  come  with  them, 
which '  would  be  the  last  nail  in  our  coffin.'  He  pointed  out 
also  that  the  profit  of  graziers  was  very  small,  and  that 
however  great  their  care,  they  sometimes  had  bad  luck. 
Thus  one  or  two  bullocks  worth  £20  apiece  might  die  and 
take  away  all  the  gain  on  a  dozen  others.  Still  he  said  that 
good  farms  let  well,  although  for  those  which  were  second 
or  third  rate  there  was  no  competition. 

Few  farmers,  he  thought,  made  much  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  as  a  rule  those  who  seemed  to  be  doing  well  in 
life  '  cut  up  badly  when  they  died — ^their  fortunes  died  with 
them.'  The  year  of  1901  was  a  bad  one  for  graziers,  worse 
even  than  1893,  the  hay  crop  not  having  been  above  a  third 
of  the  average.  As  a  rule  no  hay  was  sold  off  the  farms. 
The  labour  was  dearer  and  scarcer  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
he  estimated  the  capital  required  by  graziers  at  £10  the 
acre.  In  addition  to  his  homed  stock  Mr.  Mitchell  kept 
120  Oxford  Down  sheep. 

That  afternoon  we  walked  several  miles  through  the 
broiling  heat  across  grass  field  after  grass  field  in  ancient 
ridge  and  furrow,  to  a  farm  where  Sir  Charles  Enightley  was 
putting  up  some  new  buildings.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
country  is  the  plague  of  flies  with  which  it  is  infested, 
brought  thither,  I  suppose,  by  the  cattle.    Their  number  was 
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literally  inntunerable,  and  we  trodged  along  sniromided  by 
black  and  buzzing  faalos  of  these  annoying  insects,  of  which 
I  never  saw  more  outside  of  the  Isle  of  Ascension  and 
certain  inns  in  South  Africa.  Here  the  hedges  were  nearly 
all '  doubles/  and  the  gates  high  and  not  to  be  jumped,  so 
that  the  hunt  must  make  its  way  through  and  not  over  them. 
Gradually  the  land  rose,  the  hi^est  point  we  touched  being, 
I  believe,  600  feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  this  ground  the 
grass  comes  late  and  does  not  begin  to  grow  before  May 
but  the  bullocks  are  kept  out  and  do  well  in  the  open  until 
November.  The  view  from  a  field  called  the  Stonepit 
Ghround,  was  an  impressive,  lovely  scene  of  greenery  and 
huge  enclosures.  All  around  lay  miles  of  grass  land,  dotted 
vnth  herds  of  grazing  cattle  and  single  trees,  backed  by 
masses  of  dense  wood,  North  Badby  Wood,  East  Everdon 
Btubbs  Wood,  and  others,  while  below  lay  Fawsley  House 
and  the  shimmering  lake.  But  on  all  this  huge  expanse  no 
human  being  could  I  see,  and  no  sounds  could  I  hear  except 
the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  notes  of  water-fowl  among 
the  rushes. 

The  outlook  from  the  rectory  of  Preston  Capes,  whither 
Sir  Charles  drove  us  on  another  day,  was,  I  remember,  even 
more  striking,  although  the  prospect  was  somewhat  spoiled 
by  haze.  Looking  northward,  stretching  for  miles  upon 
miles,  was  a  vast  expanse  of  hill  and  vale.  Many  «uch 
vistas  have  I  seen  in  foreign  countries,  such  as  Africa,  South 
America,  Iceland,  and  elsewhere,  but  here  was  a  difference 
created  by  the  hand  of  man  which  for  many  generations  has 
left  its  impress  upon  the  landscape.  In  a  field  immediately 
beneath  this  rectory  there  were,  I  recall,  the  finest  wych- 
elms  that  I  ever  saw. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Evans,  the  Sector  of  Preston  Capes,  told 
me  that  the  population  had  sunk  since  the  previous  census, 
and  that  there  were  no  young  men  in  the  village,  and  no 
skilled  labourers  under  fifty  years  of  age.  Although  they 
were  not  much  better  off  in  the  towns  the  youths  migrated 
thither,  as  they  found  village  life  too  monotonous.    So  much 
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of  the  land  was  laid  down  to  grass,  however,  that  the 
question  of  labour  was  not  very  vital.  In  this  parish  all  the 
soil  seemed  to  have  been  under  the  plough  at  some  previous 
time,  and  everywhere  appeared  '  curly  lands,*  hardly  a  level 
field  or  a  straight  furrow  being  visible.  Mr.  Evans  thought 
that  these  lands  went  down  to  grass  wh«i  wool  became  a 
staple  industry,  and  that  the  village  was  formerly  much 
larger  than  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Newberry,  who  was  also  a  Devonshire  man,  had  held 
the  Westcombe  Farm  of  400  acres,  of  which  103  were  arable, 
for  seven  or  eight  years  at  a  rent,  I  think,  of  23«.  the  wsce. 
Like  so  many  others  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  Mr.  Newberry 
had  left  his  native  county  because  a  reduction  of  rent  was 
refused  to  him  in  the  bad  times,  to  come  into  one  where 
land  was  cheaper.  He  said  that  he  could  not  call  farming 
in  Northamptonshire  v^y  profitable,  but  with  economy  it 
was  possible  to  get  along  and  pay  20«.  in  the  pound,  although 
there  was  nothing  left  over  '  to  put  in  the  box.'  He  milked 
a  dairy  of  thirty  cows,  reared  all  the  calves,  and  if  he  saw  a 
chance  occasionally  bought  a  truck  load  of  beasts,  although 
his  land,  which  was  good  breeding  ground,  would  not  fat 
Shorthorns.  These  Shorthorns,  in  his  opinion,  could  not 
compare  with  the  Devons,  which  cost  him  7«.  ahead  to  bring 
up  from  Devonshire,  and  would  fetch  a  farthing  a  pound 
more  as  beef  than  either  Shorthorns  or  black  Welsh  cattla 
He  said  that  those  from  the  north  of  the  county  were  the 
original  and  typical  Devons,  which  should  be  small,  long, 
and  low  in  shape. 

Mr.  Newberry's  custom  was  to  separate  his  milk  and 
send  his  butter  to  London,  the  village  and  the  barracks 
at  Weedon  taking  all  that  he  could  spare.  The  calves 
were  fed  on  the  separated  milk  and  scalded  linseed  cake, 
and  to  his  pigs  he  gave  cod-liver  oil,  which,  he  remarked, 
would  often  puU  a  litter  through  in  a  cold  time.  The  reader 
may  remember  that  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne  in  Wiltshire  gave 
the  cod-liver  oil  to  his  calves,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  equally  good  for  both  classes  of  animals.    Labour,  Mr. 
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Newberry  said,  was  a  difficulty,  as  if  he  got  rid  of  a  man 
there  was  trouble  in  replacing  him.  The  labourers  had 
been  drawn  to  the  Great  Central  Bailway  while  the  works 
were  in  progress,  and  now  did  not  like  coming  back  to  the 
lower  agricultural  wage.  His  labour  cost  18^.  the  acre,  as 
the  rearing  of  a  number  of  calves  made  work.  Here — and 
this  was  an  unusual  story — the  women  would  milk ;  indeed 
he  said  that  some  of  them  could '  knock  down,'  that  is,  strip, 
nine  or  ten  cows  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Newberry  also  kept  sheep  and  a  flock  of  eighty  ewes, 
the  culled  ewes  and  wethers  being  fed  on  turnips,  and  the 
young,  bearing  ewes  upcm  grass.  The  fatted  wethers  were 
BcAd  out  from  January  to  July  at  about  50«.  a  head.  The 
average  cast  of  his  farm  was  about  four  and  a  half  quarters 
of  wheat,  four  quarters  of  barley,  and  five  and  a  half  quarters 
of  oats.  He  said  that  it  was  a  peculiar  class  of  land  which 
occasionally  seemed  to  affect  the  health  of  animals.  Thus  the 
dairy  cows  were  subject  to  inflammation  of  the  udder,  from 
which  cause  he  had  lost  several  of  them  four  years  before,  and 
there  was  a  certain  field  on  which  if  lambs  of  about  two 
weeks  old  were  put,  they  would  die.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  thought  that  a  farmer  might  go  further  and  fare 
worse.  Mr.  Newberry  was  of  opinion  that  beef  did  not  pay, 
and  that  the  graziers  were  depressed.  However,  as  he 
pointed  out,  the  losses  of  farmers  must  all  fall  back  upon  the 
landlord.  *  If  I  can't  pay  my  rent  he  must  let  the  farm  for 
less :  tenants  will  hop  the  twig  before  they  lose  all  their 
feathers.'  The  labourers,  he  declared,  were  doing  better  than 
either  the  owner  or  the  farmer. 

While  staying  with  Sir  Hereward  Wake,  Bart.,  of  Cour- 
teenhall,  the  first  farmer  whom  I  saw  was  Mr.  John  Gudgeon, 
of  Hie  Lodge,  BUsworth,  who  rented  250  acres,  of  which 
fifty  were  grass,  under  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Mr.  Gkidgeon, 
whose  forefathers  had  held  this  farm  for  four  generations 
before  him — ov^  150  years — said  that  the  farmers  in  that 
neighbourhood  had  been  living  up  to  then,  but  whether  they 
could  continue  to  do  so  was  a  question  which  he  was  scarcely 
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able  to  answer.  The  rent  of  his  land,  whioh  was  a  light 
loam  over  iron-  and  lime-stones,  with  clay  in  patches,  used 
to  be  328,  an  acre  in  1876,  and  in  1901  was  23«.  and  rates. 
Wh^e  farms  had  been  let  down,  however,  they  would  fetch 
as  little  as  10«.  the  acre.  No  holdings  had  been  mioccnpied 
in  Blisworth,  bat  he  stated  that  tenants  seemed  to  love 
changing  about  a  great  deal  more  than  they  used  to  do.  The 
general  practice  was  to  keep  a  few  cows  and  rear  some 
calves,  which  were  sold  out  as  stores  at  Northampton 
market  in  the  spring.  Also  he  kept  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred Oxford  Down  ewes,  and  if  he  could  get  37«.  a  head  for 
the  lambs,  sold  them ;  if  not  he  held  them  till  the  following 
February  and  marketed  them  fat  off  the  turnips.  His 
custom  was  to  buy  in  ewes  and  sell  out  the  cast  ones  during 
summer,  when  they  made  the  best  price,  as  old  meat  would 
always  keep  better  than  young  in  hot  weather. 

In  walking  over  Mr.  Gudgeon's  farm  I  saw  a  very  good 
field  of  cabbages,  and  another  of  swedes  and  hybrid  turnips 
sown  in  alternate  breadths.  The  barleys  w^re  estimated 
to  return  five  quarters,  and  the  wheats  barely  four  quarters 
to  the  acre.  Oats,  he  informed  us,  had  been  a  complete 
failure  during  the  last  few  years,  as  they  wanted  rain  and 
there  was  none.  The  only  artificial  manure  he  used  wes 
soot  sown  on  the  clover  leys  in  the  proportion  of  not 
less  than  5  cwt.  to  the  acre,  and  ploughed  in  for  wheat, 
at  a  cost  of  3s,  6d.  a  ton  for  the  sowing  and  4Ss,  a  ton  for 
the  soot. 

With  reference  to  labour  Mr.  Ghidgeon  said  that  history 
repeated  itself,  as  there  had  been  times  hetore  when  people 
went  away  and  returned,  which  they  would  do  again.  The 
men  received  good  wages,  2$.  6d.  a  day,  with  extra  for  haysel 
and  harvest,  equalling  lis,  a  week  for  labourers,  and  up  to 
£1  a  week  with  houses  for  waggoners  and  shepherds.  The 
Duke  of  Ghrafton's  cottages,  he  added,  were  plentiful  and  good, 
with  three  rooms  up  and  three  down  stairs.  This  farm,  I 
observed,  had  been  extensively  worked  for  lime-  and  iron- 
stone, the  top  soil  being  replaced  after  the  mineral  had  been 
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removed ;  a  process  which  altered  the  level  in  many  places 
and  did  not  improve  its  appeanmoe. 

At  Qninton,  a  parish  four  and  a  half  miles  sonth-east  of 
Northampton,  I  visited  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  who  farmed  600 
acres  of  stone  brash  land  on  a  limestone  subsoil  with  some 
clay  and  damp  loamy  sdl.  This  farm,  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying,  had  sold  for  £16,000  not  long  before,  but  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  was  the  fourth  member  of  his  family  who 
had  occupied  it  during  successive  generations.  He  said  that 
rents  in  the  district  had  fallen  from  26  to  30  per  cent,  since 
the  good  times,  and  that  they  varied  from  12s.  to  SBs.  the 
acre,  according  to  position  and  quality  of  the  holding.  In  1901 
the  crops  looked  very  bad,  except  where  the  land  was  in  good 
heart  and  well  farmed,  and  farmers  needed  to  work  hard  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  In  short  the  outlook  was  black  and 
the  demand  for  farms  was  beyond  his  understanding,  but  a 
great  many  people  took  a  holding  and  dragged  everything 
they  could  out  of  the  land.  After  such  people  had  done 
with  it,  a  farm  was  nothing  but  a  millstone  round  a  man's 
neck.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  badly  farmed  land  in  the 
county,  especially  in  the  Wellingborough  district.  He  sup- 
posed that  folk  kept  on  farming  because  it  was  a  business  to 
which  they  were  accustomed ;  thus  if  he  gave  up  he  did  not 
know  what  else  he  could  do.  As  it  was,  if  a  man  made  his 
rent  and  4  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  he  did  well. 

Mr.  Smith's  own  system  was  to  treat  the  land  liberally  so 
as  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  returns,  and  as  a  result  he 
had  the  best  crop  of  roots  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  did 
not  exaggerate,  for  I  saw  them  afterwards  and  remember 
that  they  looked  spl^idid.  Three  quarters  of  his  acreage 
used  to  be  arable,  but  in  1901  only  280  acres  remained  under 
the  plough,  as  the  land  took  grass  well  and  had  been  laid 
down  in  permanent  pasture.  His  course  was  roots,  then 
two  successive  crops  of  barley  (of  which  the  second  was 
g^ierally  the  best),  then  seeds  followed  by  wheat.  He  farmed 
high,  feeding  off  the  roots  with  sheep.  His  ewe  flock  he  had, 
however  reduced  to  126,  of  Oxford  and  Hampshire  Downs 
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crossed,  as  he  found  that,  like  eveiything  else,  the  land 
wanted  a  rest  from  continual  sheeping. 

His  cows  were  Shorthorns  crossed  with  an  Aberdeen 
Angus  bull,  and  the  heifers  bred  from  them — all  black  or 
roan  in  colour — struck  me  as  splendid  animals,  not  very  fat, 
but  heavy  as  lead  and  of  fine  quality.  Some  of  these  he  fed 
out  with  the  bought  stores.  Altogether  I  thought  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith  a  very  good  farmer  and  his  land  exceedingly  well 
managed.  The  wheat,  it  is  true,  was  rather  light  owing  to 
the  season,  a  four  and  a  half  quarter  crop,  but  its  colour  was 
splendid.  He  said  that  he  had  no  difficulty  with  labour,  as  men 
had  been  plentiful  with  him  since  the  harvest  of  1900.  They 
came  back  because  business  in  the  towns,  and  especially  the 
building  trade  in  Northampton,  was  sla<^,  and  this  hindered 
the  young  men  from  leaving  the  land.  In  1900  some  of  them 
had  left  his  farm,  but  they  returned  in  the  autunm.  The 
quality  of  his  labour  was  good  and  gave  him  no  cause  of 
complaint. 

Mr.  John  Westlake,  of  East  Lodge,  Courteenhall,  farmed 
110  acres,  of  which  thirty  were  grass.  He  was  a  Somerset- 
shire man  and  had  been  four  years  in  occupation  of  the 
holding,  whereof  I  understood  the  rent  had  been  reduoed 
from  £620  in  the  good  times  to  £300  a  year  in  1901. 
The  land  he  described  as  medium,  good  and  bad  together. 
He  kept  from  forty  to  fifty  cows  and  depended  principally 
upon  a  milk- walk  which  he  had  in  Northampton.  Also  he 
had  a  flock  of  100  ewes,  of  which  the  lambs  were  sold  out  fat, 
and  bought  and  grazed  a  certain  number  of  store  cattle.  All 
his  cultivation  was  done  by  steam,  but  Mr.  Westlake  said 
that  he  purchased  more  com  than  he  produced.  The  supply 
of  labour  was  he  thought  more  plentiful  than  it  had  been 
owing  to  the  slackness  of  the  Northampton  building  trade, 
but  to  procure  really  good  men  was  difficult.  The  wages  he 
estimated  at  16^.  a  week,  with  a  free  house  and  £2  at  harvest, 
his  total  outlay  on  this  head  amounting  to  18^.  or  £1  an 
acre.  Cottages  were  sufficient  in  number,  but  he  added 
that  the  folk  did  not  like  living  in  a  quiet  place.   Mt.  Westlake 
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seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  was  better  off  in  Northamp- 
tonshire than  he  had  been  in  Somerset,  where  the  land  was 
dearer  to  hire. 

At  the  parish  of  Hartwell,  on  the  borders  of  Buckingham- 
shire, I  visited  the  Park  Farm  of  800  acres  which  was  worked 
by  Mr.  J.  Weston  with  the  assistance  of  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  showed  us  over  the  place.  Mr.  Weston,  junior,  said 
that  a  little  more  than  half  their  land  was  under  grass,  and 
that  the  soil  was  principdly  clay  and  loam,  with,  I  think,  a 
limestone  subsoil,  and  too  heavy  to  keep  sheep  on  in  winter. 
Indeed  he  described  it  as  '  three  and  four  horse  land.'  They 
had  forty  cows  upon  the  place,  producing  up  to  200  lb.  of 
butter  weekly,  which  was  sold  in  Northampton.  This  was 
made  without  a  separator  in  a  beautifully  clean,  old-fashioned 
dairy,  the  skim-milk  being  fed  to  calves,  of  which  eighty 
or  ninety  were  brought  up  every  year.  Some  of  these 
calves,  which  it  was  Mr.  Weston's  custom  to  keep  under 
shelter  until  the  spring  following  their  birth,  were  ultimately 
sold  at  about  two  years  of  age  for  breeding  stock  at  Norwich 
market.  There  were  also  160  Oxford  Down  ewes  upon  the 
farm  and  no  fewer  than  sixteen  breeding  sows.  All  his  cattle 
were  of  the  Shorthorn  stamp. 

Labour,  Mr.  Weston  said,  was  '  a  bit  short,'  but  owing 
to  the  decline  of  the  Northampton  building  trade,  a  great 
deal  better  in  1901  than  it  had  been  in  1900.  He  added  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  farmers  to  help  with  the  work,  or,  as 
he  put  it,  '  we  have  to  tear  into  it  oxurselves ' ;  also  that  the 
labourers  must  be  very  gently  handled :  '  You  have  to  pay 
them  and  treat  them  as  well.'  The  wages  of  ordinary  men 
were  14«.,  and  of  cattlemen  16«.  and  a  house,  with  double 
money  at  harvest  and  overtime  at  haysel.  The  boys  would 
stop  upon  the  land  till  they  were  sixteen  or  eighteen,  but  then 
they  went  away.  On  the  800  acres  that  they  held  they 
employed  fourteen  men  and  two  or  three  boys.  Mr.  Weston's 
swedes  were  both  early  and  good ;  indeed,  I  think  about  the  best 
that  we  saw  in  the  county.  His  wheat  was  estimated  to  yield 
nearly  five  quarters,  and  the  oats  six  quarters,  an  acre.   These 
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would  fetch  25$.  a  quarter  for  old  oats,  but  the  price  of  com 
was,  he  said,  very  bad.  Indeed,  he  declared  the  prices  '  kill 
us.'  Bents,  he  informed  me,  had  fallen  about  25  per  cent, 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that  of  this  farm,  which  his 
father  had  held  for  twenty-four  years,  was,  I  gathered,  16s, 
an  acre,  and  12$.  for  a  portion  of  the  land  which  lay  on 
the  further  side  of  the  railway.  Mr.  Weston,  junior,  was 
of  opinion  that  farmers  could  just  keep  going  by  dint  of  hard 
work  and  no  more.  I  was  told  and  noticed  myself  that  the 
cottages  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  were  scarce  and 
bad,  few  of  them  having  more  than  two  bedrooms.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  built  of  stone  and  thatched. 

At  the  little  village  of  Ashton  I  saw  Mr.  Payne,  of  the 
Lodge  Farm,  who  held  312  acres  under  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of 
whidi  200  were  grass,  some  of  it,  that  had  tumbled  down 
eight  or  ten  years  before,  of  very  indifferent  quality.  The 
rent  of  this  place,  which  he  described  as  '  a  poor  farm,'  had 
descended  by  degrees  from  £2  an  acre  to  10«.  6d.  an  acre, 
which  he  paid.  The  soil  he  spoke  of  as  '  awful  stuff,'  being 
yellow  clay  on  limestone,  with  a  thin  loam  atop.  Indeed 
Mr.  Payne  declared  that  even  the  kitchen  garden  came  up 
in  great  lumps,  and  that  he  had  only  one  field  on  which  he 
could  grow  roots,  adding  that  it  took  four  horses  to  plough 
the  land,  which  produced  no  grass  till  the  end  of  May. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  preferred  to  use  steam  cultivators  at  a  cost  of  ISs. 
an  acre  plus  £1  per  ton  for  coal,  which  he  must  cart. 

Water,  he  said,  was  a  great  difficulty,  although  there  was 
plenty  of  it  in  the  valley.  When  we  met  at  the  beginning 
of  August  he  was  employed  in  carrying  it  for  the  use  of  his 
horses  and  stock.  He  kept  six  cows,  but  said  that  he  could 
keep  ten  if  he  had  enough  water  for  them.  It  was  the  lack 
of  this  necessary  that  had  driven  tenants  away  from  the  farm 
of  which  he  was  the  third  holder  within  a  period  of  ei^t  or 
nine  years.  He  kept  120  ewes  and  lambs,  holding  sixty  tegs, 
which  were  sold  out  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  His  system 
seemed  to  be :  wheat,  which  gave  an  average  yield  of  three 
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quarters ;  vetches  ;  wheat  again  ;  and  beans,  the  last  being  a 
total  failnre  in  1901.  After  roots  oame  barley;  that  also 
returned  three  quarters  only,  with  seeds  which  stood  for  two 
or  three  years  and  were  followed  by  oats.  Mr.  Payne  said 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  sheep,  do  them  well,  and  sell 
them  out  at  ten  or  eleven  months  old,  as  while  com  paid  for 
working  and  labour,  sheep  paid  the  rent.  He  always  bred  a 
few  folds,  the  Duke  giving  his  tenants  the  use  of  a  sire  free ; 
but  in  his  own  and  the  two  neighbouring  parishes  there  was 
not  a  single  farmer  left  who  rode  to  hounds. 

Labour  seemed  to  be  scarce,  and  Mr.  Payne  did  his  own 
shepherding.  He  said  that  all  the  young  men  went  to  the 
towns  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  that  the  girls  went  also.  Any 
number  of  them  had  left  him — 9s.  a  week  boys  for  the  most 
part.  Indeed  the  Wolverton  people  would  come  to  the 
schoolmaster  and  ask  for  boys  when  there  were  some  fit  for 
service.  Lads  wanted  10«.  and  11«.  a  week  to  keep  them,  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  pay  them  men's  wages.  Were  it  not 
for  machinery,  which  was  a  great  help  in  dry  sunmiers,  he 
declared  that  hundreds  of  acres  of  com  could  not  be  cut 
in  that  neighbourhood.  He  knew  that  they  ou^t  to  keep 
more  labour,  but  it  was  not  available ;  and  if  the  price  of  it 
rose  much  higher,  landlords  would  get  no  rent  at  all.  As 
for  cottages,  those  provided  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  were 
very  good,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  his  own  house  and 
buildings.  Mr.  Payne,  who  I  fear  was  engaged  in  a  hard 
struggle  with  this  imkindly  land,  complained  of  the  short- 
ness of  his  hay  crop,  and  I  noticed  that  a  good  many  ears  in 
the  wheat  seemed  to  be  blighted. 

Our  host,  Sir  Hereward  Wake,  a  considerable  landowner 
both  in  Northamptonshire  and  Essex,  did  not  think  the 
prospect  good  either  for  landlords  or  for  tenants,  that  is,  if 
they  depended  upon  what  the  land  produced.  He  farmed 
1,000  acres,  and  had  another  160  coming  on  hand  at  the 
following  Michaelmas,  and  said  that  he  had  spent  more  upon 
his  property  in  the  past  fifteen  years  than  he  had  received  in 
rent.     His  view  was  that  a  landowner  cannot  live  out  of  his 
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land,  which  had  become  '  a  beautiful  toy  for  rich  men.'  As 
for  the  farmers,  the  larger  acreage  they  held,  the  better  they 
throve  in  Northamptonshire.  The  small  men  had  to  live 
like  a  well-to-do  labourer,  and  their  work  if  put  into  any 
other  trade  would  give  them  a  much  better  return.  There 
was  not  water  enough  in  the  county  to  enable  small-holders 
to  thrive.  Altogether,  in  his  opinion,  the  prospects  of  the 
industry  were  very  gloomy.  Li  many  places  it  was  near  to 
destruction,  and  he  believed  that  this  would  be  allowed  to 
happen  before  Parliament  or  the  people  would  stir  a  hand 
to  help  them. 

Since  Sir  Hereward  succeeded  to  his  estate  his  rentals 
had  fallen  60  per  cent.,  and  if  they  were  put  up  for  sale  he 
said  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  his  farms  would  fetch  £20 
am  acre.  On  the  1,000  acres  which  he  had  in  hand  he  made 
15^.  an  acre  rent  in  1900,  but  in  1899  he  lost  Ss.  an  acre  and 
received  no  rent  at  all.  Before  this  his  receipts  had  averaged 
about  158,  an  acre.  He  had  twenty-seven  cottages  on  the 
estate,  eight  of  which  he  had  built  himself ;  but  labour  was 
becoming  scarcer,  and  he  said  that  the  schoolmasters  taught 
the  lads  to  look  down  upon  agriculture.  However  they 
got  some  boys  from  the  Tiffield  Reformatory,  though  as  a 
rule  these  preferred  to  emigrate  to  Canada  rather  than  stay 
in  England.  Also  once  he  employed  eight  Salvation  Army 
men,  but  they  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  If  they  could 
afford  to  pay  their  hands  SOs.  a  week,  the  labour  question 
would,  he  thought,  be  solved. 

Sir  Hereward,  although  he  could  quote  no  precise 
authority,  was  of  opinion  that  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
grass  ridge  and  furrow  of  which  I  have  spoken,  were  once 
one  of  the  great  granaries  of  Europe  when  the  Continent 
was  engaged  in  constant  war,  and  that  later  they  became  a 
principal  source  of  the  world's  wool  supply.  He  pointed 
out  that  having  produced  com  for  a  period  and  sheep  for  a 
period,  they  were  now  entering  on  a  third  phase  euid  pro- 
ducing beef.  He  also  spoke  of  the  great  increase  of  the 
number  of  thistles  on  many  of  the  pastures  as  a  serious 
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evil.  I  may  add  that  it  is  one  which  is  very  noticeable  in 
some  districts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Gotto,  of  Northampton,  and  Stony  Stratford,  Backs, 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interesting  conver- 
sation, said  that  his  firm  of  Durham,  Gotto,  &  Samuel  had 
between  20,000  and  30,000  acres  of  land  in  their  charge,  and 
not  a  farm  to  let,  whereas  nine  years  before  they  had  eleven 
holdings  for  hire  at  a  single  office.  Good  farms  were  letting 
readily  at  times  rents  which  had  fallen  30  per  cent,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  depression.  Thus  for  one  of  450  acres, 
I  think  north  of  Northampton,  where  the  farms  are  fine  and 
well  cultivated,  they  had  three  excellent  applicants  within 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  gault  lands,  however,  of  North 
Bucks,  which  only  grow  wheat,  and  command  as  little  as 
10s.  the  acre,  t^iants  were  difficult  to  find.  In  fact  good 
land  let  and  sold  well,  whereas  the  bad  did  neither.  The  fee- 
simple  values  would,  as  a  rule,  amount  to  twenty-five  years' 
purchase,  and  at  that  price  pay  four  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested  in  them.  The  old  holders  of  land  had  suffered  most ; 
thus  Mr.  Gotto  quoted  the  instance  of  an  estate  with  which 
I  think  he  had  been  connected,  whereof  the  owner,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  had  made  a- will  leaving  an  income  to  his 
wife  and  the  property  to  his  eldest  son,  subject  to  the  charges. 
The  result  was  a  friendly  suit  in  Chancery  and  a  settlement, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  heir  handed  over  the  estate  to 
his  mother  to  satisfy  her  jointure. 

Labour,  Mr.  Gotto  said,  was  the  most  serious  question 
connected  with  the  future  of  agriculture,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  big  towns,  where  the  lack  of  it  was  a 
great  disadvantc^e.  Thus  on  an  estate  which  he  mentioned 
at  Beachampton,  in  North  Bucks,  they  had  not  a  single 
young  hand  left,  Wolverton,  where  they  found  regular 
work,  high  wages,  fixed  holidays,  and  cheap  fares,  drawing 
them  all  away.  It  was  difficult  to  forecast  what  time  had 
in  store  for  the  industry  when  the  prices  and  the  labour 
troubles  were  borne  in  mind.  Still,  during  the  last  two 
years,  there  had  been  no  further  decline,  and  for  his  own 
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part  he  would  put  any  money  he  had  into  land  and  advise 
his  clients  not  to  sell  at  i^e  prevailing  prices.  A  farm 
which  he  had  bought  at  jCIT  an  acre,  after  bdng  brought 
into  order  returned  him  five  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  and 
another  estate  of  1,000  acres  that  was  sold  in  bad  condition 
for  :£18,250  was  also  let  to  return  five  per  cent.  If  once 
property  was  allowed  to  go  down,  its  fee-simple  value  was 
lost,  although  it  might  pay  to  buy  at  a^rice.  He  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  unwise  to  purchase  any  land  v^ich  was 
not  intrinsically  good.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ootto  said  he 
did  not  consider  that  the  land  was  quite  so  well  farmed  as 
it  had  been,  but  that  the  feeling  as  to  the  future  was  more 
hopeful. 

Mr.  Gervase  Gary-Elwes,  whose  father  owns  an  estate 
at  Great  Billing  in  Northants,  and  another  larger  property 
in  Lincolnshire,  told  me  that  farmers  in  the  form^  county 
were  making  a  living  and  no  more,  and  were  of  rather  an 
inferior  class  in  comparison  with  what  they  used  to  be.  In 
the  livestock  trade  they  just  held  their  own,  but  it  was  a 
question  whether  they  would  continue  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
So  long  as  a  man  cultivated  his  land  well  he  jogged  along, 
but  if  he  scamped  it  the  case  was  hopeless.  The  rents  had 
fallen  considerably,  and  there  was  no  great  competition  for 
farms.  Their  property  was  close  to  the  sewage  farm  near 
Northamptcm,  which  attracted  the  labour  and  made  it 
difficult  to  obtain  men.  Mr.  Cary-Elwes  said  that  he  could 
not  see  any  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  local  agricultural 
conditions. 

In  Northamptcm  I  saw  Mr.  Brain,  who  was,  I  think, 
manager  to  Messrs.  Peirce  &  Thorpe,  auctioneers  and  land 
agents  of  that  city.  Mr.  Brain  said  that  the  farming  out- 
look was  bad  owing  to  the  droughty  season ;  but  whereas 
a  few  years  before  land  was  unsaleable,  in  1901  it  was  in 
demand.  For  a  good  farm  there  were  any  amount  of 
apphcants ;  indeed  their  firm  were  looking  out  for  such  famofl 
on  behalf  of  sound  men  anxious  to  hire  and  could  not 
find  them.    He  did  not  think,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
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farmers,  many  of  whom  were  short  of  capital,  did  wrell 
imlees  they  had  some  extraneous  means  to  help  them,  nor 
could  he  see  any  great  prospect  for  the  future.  Still 
farming  was  '  a  lovely  life'  which  accounted  for  a  good  deal. 
Farms  within  a  mile  of  Northampton  that  had  not  much 
grass,  were  letting  for  as  little  as  £1  an  acre,  but  the  average 
rents  of  good  mixed  farms  were  from  dOs.  to  35«.  an  acre, 
according  to  quality.  All  the  farmers  grumbled  about 
labour,  tor  the  most  part  with  good  reason,  although  on  this 
matter  different  men  had  different  stories  to  tell.  Mr.  Brain 
informed  me  also  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  depression 
in  the  city  of  Northampton,  where  the  building  and  boot 
trades  were  not  so  prosperous  as  they  had  been.  Indeed,  he 
said  that  firms  which  carried  on  the  latter  business  used  to 
make  80  or  40  p^  cent,  on  their  capital,  but  now,  owing  to 
American  competition,  they  were  fortunate  if  they  made 
10  per  cent.  He  added  that  almost  all  the  machinery  used 
was  of  American  make. 

At  Northampton  also  I  saw  Mr.  T.  Oecil  Woods,  F.A.I.,  a 
member  of  the  firm  ot  Woods  &  Co.,  auctioneers  and  estate 
agents,  and  secretary  to  the  local  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Woods  stated  that  the  poor  lands  of  the  county  were 
in  the  Wansford,  Thrapston,  Stanford,  Wappenham,  and 
Towcester  districts,  but  that  around  Northampton,  where 
more  than  half  the  land  was  arable,  the  agricultural  position 
was  not  bad.  Farmers,  he  said,  always  grumbled,  but '  all 
I  can  tell  you  is  that  here  we  have  a  good  class  of  men,  many 
of  whom  are  very  well  off.  I  don't  think  that  during  the 
last  ten  years  any  of  them  have  made  money,  but  we  do  not 
have  many  changes,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  bankrupt 
farmer  ...  in  my  business  I  have  never  lost  a  shilling  by  a 
farmer  ...  a  man  holds  his  own  together  and  lives  .  .  . 
The  graziers,  however,  are  making  narrow  profits,  if  any, 
owing  to  the  deamess  of  stores.' 

Mr.  Woods  said  also  that  the  demand  for  land  was  strong, 
and  that  sometimes  there  were  as  many  as  ten  good  ap- 
plicants for  one  good  farm ;  further,  that  the  price  of  beef 
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was  better.  The  labour,  he  inf(»med  me,  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  1900 ;  bnt  in  1901  the  supply  was  much  more 
plentiful  throughout  the  county,  and,  although  it  was  hard 
to  find  shepherds  or  waggoners,  hands  could  be  had  of  a  sort. 
The  young  men  went  away,  however,  and  the  majority  of 
those  left  on  the  farms  were  old,  not  very  efficient,  or  '  half- 
sharp.*  In  his  opinion  the  only  way  to  keep  people  on  the 
land  was  to  pay  them  more  money. 

Because  of  this  labour  trouble  those  tenants  did  best  who 
had  families  and  made  use  of  them.  Some  of  their  farmers 
were  in  a  big  way  of  business ;  thus  at  Lamport  Mr.  Watson 
and  his  brother  fed  no  fewer  than  600  bullodcs.  The 
average  rents  were  about  £1  an  acre.  The  landlords,  he 
thought,  had  been  hard  hit,  but  many  of  them — ^men  like  Lords 
Wantage  and  Spencer,  for  instance,  who  never  lost  a  t^iant — 
were  among  the  best  of  theix  class.  Mr.  Woods  believed 
that  money  could  be  made  in  Northamptonshire  by  the 
breeding  of  both  Shire  horses  and  hackneys. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  co-operative  farming  was 
tried  at  Harlestone,  four  miles  from  Northampton,  some 
years  ago,  but  the  results,  according  to  Mr.  W.  H.  HoUoway, 
of  the  'Mercury*  office,  Northampton,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  information,  were  not  encouraging  to 
believers  in  the  system.  It  seems  that  Earl  Spencer,  having 
300  acres  of  gldbeland  thrown  up(m  his  hands,  agreed  to 
allow  it  to  be  used  by  a  co-operative  farming  association 
which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  its  working.  He  also 
agreed  to  provide  a  capital  sum  of  dS3,000  to  bear  interest  at 
three  per  cent.,  and  stipulated  that  he  should  be  paid  a  rent 
equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  farm.  The  co-q^erative 
tenants  promised  one  third  of  the  profits  until  the  loan  of 
^£3,000  was  repaid,  by  means  of  a  sinking  fond  accumulated 
from  the  other  two  thirds.  Mr.  Holloway  states  that  these 
men  never  lost  a  week's  employment,  received  14«.  a  week 
regularly,  which  was  slightly  above  the  average  labourer's 
wage  in  the  district,  and  worked  hard,  besides  starting  a 
dairy,  butcher's  shop,  &c.    For  the  first  two  years  they  lost 
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heavily,  the  third  year  they  made  a  profit  of  £30,  after 
which  a  run  of  ill  lack  brought  the  experiment  to  an  end. 
How  much  of  his  £3,000  Lord  Spencer  recovered  is  not 
stated.  For  my  own  psurt,  as  I  think  I  have  already  re- 
marked, I  am  no  great  believer  in  co-operative  farming,  and 
this  unfortunate  instance  only  tends  to  confirm  my  lack  of 
faith  in  it  as  a  remedy  for  social  and  agricultural  ills. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  most  optimistic  reports 
collected  by  me  in  Northamptcmshire  were  those  that  were 
given  by  land  agents. 

Those  landlords  whom  I  saw  took  on  the  whole  a  much 
gloomier  view  of  things,  and  indeed,  in  my  q^^inion,  they  have 
suffered  more  heavily  than  the  tenant  or  the  labourer.  Nor 
were  any  of  the  farmers  enthusiastic  about  their  prospects, 
although  they  all  admitted  that  there  was  a  living  to  be 
made.  Still  when  such  men  as  Mr.  Qotto  and  Mr.  Woods 
say  that  the  application  for  good  farms  is  keen  and  con- 
tinuous, they  are  speaking  of  what  they  know,  and  their 
statement  tells  its  own  tale.  Probably  the  truth  is  that  on 
the  best  lands  there  is  still  a  certain  measure  of  prosperity, 
sufficient  at  any  rate  to  cause  many  who  like  the  life  to  wish 
to  occupy  them ;  while  the  medium  lands  afford  a  living  and 
the  bad  ones  a  mere  existence  to  the  occupier,  and  to  the  owner, 
after  the  payment  of  outgoings,  practically  no  return  at  all. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE 

The  eastern  county  of  Lincolnshiie  is  the  second  largest 
in  England,  having  an  area  of  nearly  1,700,000  acres,  or 
about  2,760  square  miles.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  seventy-five  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  forty-five 
miles.  To  those  who  are  conoemed  with  the  land  and 
agriculture  this  is  perhaps  the  most  deeply  interesting 
county  in  all  England.  Popular  oonc^tion  often  sets  it 
down  as  a  vast  swamp,  largely  unredeemed  ;  but  in  fact  it  is 
one  of  the  best  drained  of  counties,  and  contains  within  its 
great  area  many  varieties  of  scenery  and  soil.  Thus  all 
round  the  coast  line,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Nene,  runs 
a  broad  belt  of  rich  sea-marsh.  Then  there  are  Cliff  and 
Wold  and  inland  Fen,  besides  Clay,  Carr,  Heath,  Warp  lands, 
Silt  sand.  Oolite  or  limestone,  and  miscellaneous  soils.  In 
the  course  of  my  investigations  in  the  county  I  visited 
and  examined  nearly  all  these  districts,  of  which  I  hope 
to  give  the  reader  some  description  in  the  course  of  this 
chapter. 

Entering  Lincoln  from  Northamptonshire  by  the  gate 
of  Peterborough,  we  travelled  to  Grantham  over  a  country 
that  gave  far  views  of  flat,  uninteresting  lands,  varied  by 
occasional  woods  of  ash  and  oak.  At  Tallington,  where  we 
passed  into  Lincolnshire,  grass  seems  to  predominate,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  land  being  arable,  while  the  gravel 
pits  and  the  rabbits  which  sat  about  them,  showed  the 
light  character  of  the  soil.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Little 
Bytham  the  country  is  more  undulating  and  better  wooded, 
but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  evidently  suffering  much  from 
the  effects  of  droughty  since  the  pastures  were  stunted  and  the 
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wheat  and  barley  crops  poor,  althoagh  the  potatoes  looked 
iairiy  well.  At  Corby  barley  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing 
crop,  short  and  thin  in  1901,  althoagh  roots  were  a  good 
plant.  There  the  pastures  were  dotted  with  the  famoos, 
white-faced  Lincoln  sheep,  whose  bare  legs  emerge  nakedly 
from  the  bag  of  wool  above.  Both  in  this  neighbourhood 
and  at  Great  Ponton  limestone  comes  to  the  surface,  and 
the  crops  generally  were  poor.  Also  we  noticed  the  number 
of  ash  timbers,  the  prevalent  tree  of  Lincolnshire. 

At  Stoke  Bochford  our  host  was  Mr.  Edmund  Tumor, 
who  owns  about  21,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  the  fashion 
now-a^ays  to  gird  at  luidlords,  who  are  too  often  siqiposed 
to  be  mere  idlers  and  know-nothings,  living  in  opulence 
upon  the  fruit  of  other  men's  labours.  Ti^ng  the  country 
tibirough,  my  experience  is  that  these  and  kindred  definitions 
are  entirely  incorrect,  although,  of  course,  there  may  be 
individuals  to  whom  they  properly  apply.  To  such  men  as 
Sir  Cfaaries  Enightley,  with  whom  we  stayed  in  North- 
amptonshire, who,  as  I  have  said,  manages  every  acre  of 
bis  gieat  estates  without  even  the  aid  of  a  foreman,  or  to 
Mr.  Tumor,  who  does  much  the  same  and  even  keeps  a 
cropping  book  of  each  individual  field  of  his  domains, 
whether  it  is  in  his  own  handls  or  ih  those  of  his  tenants, 
emj^iiatically  they  do  not  apply  in  the  very  least.  Here 
I  give  some  particulars  of  this  property,  as  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly instructive. 

On  the  South  Lincoln  estate  are  three  farms  of  under 
100  acres,  let  at  an  average  rental  of  16s.  Sd.  the  acre ;  eight 
farms  of  between  100  and  400  acres,  let  at  an  average  of 
16s.  9d. ;  and  four  farms  of  over  400  acres,  let  at  an  average 
of  18«.  On  the  North  Lincoln  estate  are  three  farms  of 
tmder  100  acres,  let  at  an  average  of  21s.  6d.  the  acre ;  twelve 
farms  of  between  100  and  400  acres,  let  at  an  average  of 
18^.  9d.;  and  eleven  farms  of  over  400  acres,  let  at  an 
average  of  19s.  4d.  Between  the  years  1859  and  1901  the 
income  of  tiie  South  Lincoln  estate  showed  a  reduction  of 
40  per  cent.,  and  of  the  North  Lincoln  estate  a  reduction  of 
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42  per  cent.  These  figures  are  approximately  correct,  but 
the  loss  may  m  fact  be  a  little  larger ;  indeed  since  they  were 
first  printed  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Tumor  that  the  present 
r^Eit  of  his  estates  per  acre,  works  out  at  a  somewhat  lower 
sum  than  those  given  above. 

The  capital  expenditure  on  the  buildings  and  drainage 
of  these  lands,  exclusive  of  ordinary  repairs  and  of  any- 
thing spent  upon  mansions,  amounted  to  the  gigantic 
total  between  the  years  1830  and  1893  of  £155,137— sums 
which  speak  for  themselves,  and  will  make  it  clear  to 
the  reader  how  it  comes  about  that  Mr.  Turner  is  generally 
reported  to  be  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  the  county. 
What  small  owner  could  have  afforded  to  improve  his 
estate  in  similar  proportion  and  to  so  liberal  an  extent, 
as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Tumor  and  those  who  went  before 
him? 

In  conversation  Mr.  Turnor  said  that  on  the  whole  he 
thought  the  outlook  gloomy,  and  that  we  seemed  to  be 
called  upon  to  face  another  crisis ;  in  short,  that  after  a 
p^od  of  comparative  calm  all  connected  with  the  IbhA 
were  in  rough  water  again,  although  things  in  Lincolnshire 
were  not  as  depressed  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  Norfolk.  The 
last  two  or  three  years,  he  thought,  had  been  bad,  and 
accentuated  the  general  despondency.  Particularly  was  this 
so  in  the  case  of  Lincoln  wool. 

In  1896  this  wool — that  from  ewes  and  hoggets  mixed 
— which  in  the  past  has  commanded  as  much  as  50^.  a 
tod  fetched  24«.  8d.  per  tod  of  28  lb.  In  1897  it  fetched 
2l8.  a  tod,  in  1900  15«.,  in  1901  only  ISs. ;  a  price  at 
which  it  is  totally  unremunerative  to  grow.  The  chief 
cause  of  this  lamentable  shrinkage  of  values  is,  of  course, 
the  change  of  fashion.  Formerly  it  seems  that  ladies  used 
to  prefer  to  weeor  stiffer  materials,  to  the  manufacture  of 
which  Lincoln  wool  is  suited ;  but  now  they  choose  more 
clinging  garments,  made  from  the  fieeces  of  the  Merino  sheep, 
which  will  not  thrive  in  our  colder  climate.  Nor  does  the 
mischief  cease  here,  since  the  ruinous  price  of  wool  has 
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reacted  upon  that  of  the  Lincohi  sheep.  It  appears  that  in 
1870,  exclusive  of  merino,  four  million  pounds  of  cross-bred 
wool  was  imported  into  this  country,  whereas  in  1900,  only 
thirty  years  later,  the  importations  amounted  to  260  million 
pounds,  competing  with  the  100  million  pounds  of  British- 
grown  wool.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  whereas  in  1871 
Lincoln  *  all-hog '  wool  touched  2$.  l^d.  a  lb.,  in  1901  it 
was  down  to  about  6d. — that  is,  for  ewe  and  hog  wool 
mixed. 

Ab  Mr.  Tumor  pointed  out,  the  worst  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  whereas  in  earlier  years  the  agricultural 
depression  was  caused  mainly  by  the  drop  in  the  price  of 
corn  aided  by  the  effects  of  some  bad  seasons,  now  it  has 
extended  to  stock  also,  and  especially  to  sheep.  For  the 
rest,  there  is  still  a  demand  for  farms  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
especially  for  small  farms,  although  the  class  of  tenant  is 
not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.  The  labour  conditions,  he 
said,  are  better  in  this  county  than  in  many  others,  and 
though  most  of  the  young  men  go  away,  some  of  them  still 
stay  upon  the  land. 

Mr.  Tumor  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following 
interesting  tables  showing  (1)  the  comparative  wages  of 
horsemen  and  other  labour  as  paid  upon  his  estate  in  1851, 
1878,  and  1894,  and  (2)  a  return  of  average  wages  on  the 
Panton  farm,  made  out,  I  believe,  in  January  1900 : — 

Horsemen. 


— 

1861 

1878 

1894 

Hend  Wac»on«r  . 
Second       „        .        .        . 
Third          „         .        .        . 
Fourth        „         •        .        . 
Fifth          „        .        .        • 

£        1. 

12      0 

9      9 
8    10 
6     a 
6      & 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£         s,      d. 

35    10    0 
20      2    6 
16      0    0 
la     0   0 
12      0    0 

£ 
19 

14 

11 

7 

e 

«.     d, 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
10    0 
10    0 

Total     .... 

41    10 

0 

86    12    G 

68 

0    0 

L% 
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Other  Labour. 


— 

IMl 

van 

18M 

Day  labour   . 
Mowing  olover  (per  aere) 
Mowing  and  ^ying  com 
Turnip  hoeing 
Com  weeding 

U.  Sd. 
U.  Sd. 

B».  6d. 
U.  Gd. 

8«. 

4i.io49.Qd. 

1$.  (tying  akme) 

6$. 
2«.  to  2«.  6d. 

2«.8<i. 

B$. 

6$.  (tying  almie) 

4«. 

U.  6d.  to  8ff. 

Beturn  of  Wages  on 

the  Panton  Farm. 

* 

Shepherd 

Yardman) 

Wagoner 

OrdiMnr 
lAboarer 

Summer  and  winter     • 
Total  amount  received 
^    per  annum  about 

Piecetoorh 
Extra  harvest 
Ijunb  money 
Journey  money     . 
Piecework      (excluding 
harveit)     . 

£       «.     d. 
2    4 

86    8    7 

15    0 
15    0 

£       «.     tf. 
2     1 

82  12    1 
15    0 

£       «.     <f. 
2     2 

88  18    2 

15    0 
9    6 

£       a.     «. 

2    6 
28    2  7i 

10  15    6 
14    1    1 

Paymmt$  4in  hind 
Cottage  and  garden 
Fuel      .        .        .        • 
Potatoes 
Allowance   of   food    or 

drink. 
Straw  I6r  pigs 

87  18    7 

5    0    0 

14  0 

15  0 

8    5    0 

88    7    1 

5    0    0 

14  0 

15  0 

9  12    6 

85    2    8 

5    0    0 

14  0 

15  0 

8    7    6 

47  19    8 

4    0 
10    0 

14    5 
8    0 

Total 

52    7    7 

49    8    7 

49  19    2 

50    5    8 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  issue  the  earnings  of  the 
ordinary  labourer  are  only  about  £2  less  thui  those  of  the 
shepherd,  and,  although  he  receives  no  house,  a  little  higher 
than  those  of  the  garthman  or  the  waggoner. 

Including  his  beautiful  park,  Mr.  Tumor  farmed  about 
2,000  acres  in  Stoke  Bochford,  which  may,  I  suppose,  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire soils,  being  of  a  heath  nature,  but  not  Heath  proper. 
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In  many  of  the  fields  the  limestone  comes  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface,  while  others  of  them  are  an  ugly, 
tenaoions  day  that  is  not  of  the  heath  character.  In  one 
or  two  places  in  this  district  we  saw  tinA  actual  juneticm 
of  the  day  and  the  limestone,  and  at  it  what  is  called  a 
'swallow  hole/  that  is,  a  kind  of  apertnre  into  which 
the  waters  from  the  day  are  drained,  to  vanish  down  the 
crevices  of  the  limestone — a  cheap  and  convenient  way  of 
being  rid  of  them.  The  soil  of  the  park  varies  much. 
Where  it  is  low  with  the  hdp  of  abont  7  lb.  of  cake  per 
diem  it  will  fat  out  a  bullock ;  but  where  the  limestone  comes 
to  the  surface  it  bums  readily,  and  is  nothing  more  ibaia 
Down. 

On  tins  farm  the  crops,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were 
not  loddng  very  well.  Bi^ley,  of  which  a  malting  sample 
can  be  grown,  is  the  stand-by  here,  but  I  doubt  if  it  can  have 
threshed  out  three  quarters  in  the  season  of  1901.  The 
oats,  as  elsewhere,  were  a  failing  crop;  even  Garton's 
Abundance,  which  stands  the  drou^t  much  better  than 
most  others,  could  scarcdy  have  returned  four  quarters  to 
the  acre  on  this  '  creech,'  that  is,  light  land.  Mr.  Tumor 
wab  one  of  the  few  farmers  whom  I  have  met  who  still 
makes  ensilage.  His  practice  is  to  preserve  it  in  stacks  com- 
pressed by  ropes  and  weights,  and  not  in  pits,  as  used  to 
be  the  more  common  custom,  the  temperature  being  kept  as 
near  as  possible  at  136  deg.  Water  is  scarce  in  this  country, 
and  has  to  be  carted  to  some  of  the  fields  at  considerable 
expense. 

Although  the  present  hall  of  Stoke  Bochford,  a  splendid 
building,  was  only  erected  between  1840  and  1845,  it  is  the 
successor,  I  think,  of  two  other  residences  that  had  their 
day  before  it,  and  contains  many  objects  of  great  interest. 
Thus  there  are  very  good  pictures  of  Bobert  Cecil,  first  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  by  Zucchero,  and  of  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh, 
and  Matthew  Hale,  C. J.,  with  one,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller, 
of  Diana  Cecil,  the  wife  of  John  Tumor,  who  brought  these 
works  into  the  family.    A  beautiful  picture  also  is  one  by 
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Van  der  Heist,  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  a  sulky-looking 
girl,  their  daughter,  I  presume,  whom  they  appear  to  be 
scolding ;  while  over  the  mantel-piece  in  the  dining-room, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  in  part  designed  by  Rubens,  hangs 
a  fine  specimen  of  that  master's  work.  Still  mote  interesting 
are  the  portraits  of  Sh:  Edmund  Tumor  and  Dame  Margaret 
Tumor,  an  attractive-looking  lady.  That  of  Sir  Edmund, 
who  became,  I  think,  owner  of  Stoke  Bochford,  is  said  to 
have  been  painted  by  a  fellow  prisoner  in  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Civil  War.  He  kept  a  diary,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  library,  and  in  it  I  saw  entered  against  the  date  of  the 
day  of  his  marriage,  *  Una  caro,  umu  spiritui* 

This  Sir  Edmund  survived  his  partner,  and  in  his  diary 
notes  all  the  expenses  of  her  funeral,  which  were  large. 

A  still  more  interesting  diary  preserved  here  is  the 
household  book  of  Thomas  Cony  of  Basingthorpe  by  Stoke 
Bochford,  'Merchant  of  the  Staple '  at  Calais,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  This  book  was 
found  amongst  the  writings  relating  to  the  manor  of  North 
Stoke,  purchased  of  William  Coney,  Esq.,  by  Sir  Edmund 
Tumor,  Kt.,  in  1671.  It  contains  notes  of  Thomas  Cony's 
lK>usehold  expenses  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  year^ ; 
rentals  of  lands  and  tenements,  memos  of  lands  pur- 
chased, profits  of  trade,  unusual  events  such  as  the 
occurrence  '  of  the  great  frost,*  and  numbers  of  '  cattell  and 
shepe '  at  Basingthorpe. 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  entries  are  those  headed 
*  the  Buriale  of  my  children,'  *  Buryalles — item*  ....  then 
follow  the  name  and  date  of  interment,  and  such  sentences 
as  these :  '  Jesus  give  mercie  on  .  .  •  '  or  '  Gk)d*s  blessing 
be  with  her,*  or  item,  *  God's  blessing  and  mine  be  with 
her.*  Five  children  were  buried.  At  the  end  of  the  list  is 
written:  *Justlie  and  trulie  examined — 19  children  in  all 
(One  forgotten).' 

In  addition  to  the  dwelling  at  Basingthorpe,  where  I  think 
the  diary  was  written,  the  Cony  family  hstd  a  house  in 
Stoke  Bochford  Park.     Of  this  nothing  is  now  left  except 
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the  tnrf-Govered  foundation  walls,  which  measure,  accord- 
ing to  my  pacings,  57  by  140  feet :  outside  of  these  are 
other  foundations,  perhaps  of  the  garden  wall,  covering 
42  by  120  feet.  Ancient  sycamores  grow  around  the  site, 
and  in  front  are  six  terraces  cut  in  steps  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  stream.  It  is  strange  to  look  on  uid  repeople  them 
with  the  dead  folk  who,  so  many  g^ierations  ago,  must  have 
wandered  here  in  their  pleasaunce,  somewhat  sad  also,  sug- 
gesting the  usual  reflections,  especially  to  one  who  has  read 
the  diary,  of  the  frailness  of  man's  tie  to  earth  and  the 
vanity  of  all  mortal  things.  Doubtless  the  calm,  summer 
sky,  the  rippling  water  beneath,  and  the  dark,  steady  shadow 
of  the  trees,  are  identical  with  those  with  which  they  were 
f  amihar  in  this  pleasant  place  that  once  was  theirs.  But 
for  the  rest ! 

In  the  library  of  the  Hall  there  is  a  splendid  ooUection  of 
etchings  by  uid  after  Yandyck  and  others.  Many  of  these 
once  belonged  to  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  are  stamped  with  a '  P.L.' 

Another  feature  of  the  place  is  a  wonderful  spring  that 
flows  from  the  limestone  rock  at  the  head  of  the  lakes.  I 
think  that  this  is  the  most  copious  spring  which  I  ever  saw 
in  any  country,  being  so  strong  indeed  that  it  gushes  forth  in 
what  may  be  called  a  waterfall.  The  surrounding  park  and 
country  are  undulating  and  well  wooded,  and  altogether  Stoke 
Bochford,  although  the  present  house  lacks  the  charm  which 
age  alone  can  give,  is  one  of  the  most  stately  and  beautiful 
EngUsh  homes  that  I  have  seen. 

The  first  of  various  farmers  whom  Mr.  Tumor  took  us  to 
see  was  Mr.  J*  Woolerton,  of  Woolsthorpe-by-Colsterworth, 
who  held  256  acres  on  his  estate.  This  soil  is  thin,  on  limestone, 
and  nearly  all  the  land  was  under  the  plough,  roots  and  barley 
being  the  principal  crops,  and  sheep  the  stock.  The  rotation 
here  on  light  land  is  roots,  barley,  seeds,  barley ;  on  strong 
lands  wheat  and  oats  taking  the  place  of  be^ley.  The  roots 
I  noticed  were  a  good  plant  and  doing  well,  and  one  field 
of  oats  on  some  stronger  land  seemed  very  fair  for  the  season, 
but  the  barleys  I  thought  light,  though  of  excellent  malting 
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quality.  Mr.  Woolerton,  whose  onoestoirs  haye  held  this 
fann  for  many  generations,  told  me  that  although  they  had 
been  badly  off  for  labour,  personally  he  had  enough  at 
present,  and  could  always  get  it  when  wanted.  This  place, 
as  it  chances,  is  interesting  for  more  than  farming,  since  in 
that  grey  old  house,  on  December  25, 1642,  was  bom  and 
lived  one  of  the  world's  greatest  men.  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Upstairs  I  was  shown  a  large  low  room,  with  ancient  oak 
beams  and  plaster  floor,  where  first  he  saw  the  light.  Li 
another  room  is  a  little  partitioned  spaoe  which  he  used  as 
his  study,  when  he  returned  from  college  to  take  up  the 
uncongenial  task  of  managing  this  manor  of  which  he  was 
the  lord.  Probably,  as  he  is  known  to  have  been  fond  of 
carpentering.  Sir  Isaac  made  this  partition  with  his  own 
hands.  There,  too,  is  the  little  window  out  of  which  he  saw 
the  famous  apple  fall,  and  in  the  orchard  and  garden  stand, 
not  the  tree  itself,  part  of  which  has  been  made  into  a  chair 
in  the  noble  library  of  Stoke  Boohford,  but  two  others  that 
have  been  reared  from  it,  themselves  now  ancient.  They 
are,  I  observed,  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  habit  of  growth, 
inherited,  I  was  told,  from  the  parent,  the  trunks  lying 
almost  horizontally  along  the  ground. 

The  house,  being  substantially  built  of  stone,  remains 
practicaUy  unchanged  since  Newton's  day,  and  the  room  in 
which  he  was  bom  is  not  changed  at  all,  except  as  regards 
the  furniture.  It  is  strange  to  look  upon  it  and  remember, 
in  the  words  of  Pope,  that  here,  when 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said,  *  Let  Newton  be ! '  and  all  was  lig^t 

While  stopping  with  Mr.  Tumor  I  saw  Mr.  G.  William 
Eddie,  a  g^itlemim  who  has  property  of  his  own  and  farmed 
500  acres,  of  which  110  were  grass,  of  Mr.  Tumor's  land  at 
Little  Ponton,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  soutii  of  Grant- 
ham. Mr.  Eddie,  who  had  been  farming  for  twenty-one 
years,  said  that,  although  he  did  not  think  tilings  had 
become  any  worse  during  the  last  ^ear  or  two^  he  could  not 
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consider  the  position  and  prospect  good,  as  the  fomgner 
cut  out  the  English  farmer  in  everything,  and  the  return  on 
the  money  invested  was  so  small.  In  had  seasons,  indeed, 
none  could  be  made.  Many  of  the  farmers  were  a  differont 
class  of  men  from  what  they  used  to  be,  while  some  belonged 
to  the  land-skinning  order,  and  there  were  but  few  yeomen 
left.  Also  a  number  of  the  holdings  were  practically  stocked 
by  the  Banks.  Bents  had  fallen  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
ThuB  in  1880  he  paid  32«.  ua  acre  for  a  farm,  and  in  1896 
when  be  left  it,  148.  an  acre  only.  The  average  was 
perhaps  from  ISs,  to  £1  the  acre,  but  some  commanded  as 
little  as  10#.  and  some  as  much  as  28s.  His  cattle  were 
Sbor&oms,  as  he  bred  stores  which  he  sold  out  at  about 
two  years  old.  Barley  was  their  chief  product,  but  in  1900 
the  demand  for  it  was  small.  They  used  to  make  SfOs.  a 
quarter,  but  it  had  fs^en  to  about  ^s.;  30«.  being  a  very  good 
price.  His  rotation  was — turnips  which  were  fed  off ;  bariey ; 
seeds  which  were  fed,  or  mowed  and  fed  ;  then  uiothercrop 
of  barley  with  maniuv. 

In  tibe  outlying  villages  labour,  he  said,  was  very  scarce 
and  many  houses  stood  empty.  The  G-reat  Northern  Bail- 
way  and  Homsby's  engineering  works  at  Grantham  took  a 
number  of  mra.  ParUy  as  a  result  of  education,  the  young 
fdlows  would  not  stop  upon  the  land,  but  he  hoped  that 
people  might  return  from  the  towns.  In  the  villages 
near  Grantham  many  more  cottages  were  wanted,  but 
in  the  outlying  (daces  they  often  stood  unoccupied.  Mr. 
Eddie's  remaric  as  to  the  Banks  stocking  farms  were 
borne  out  by  conversations  which  I  had  with  bankers  in 
the  county.  One  of  these  gentlemen  told  me  that '  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Banks  half  the  fanners  would  have  to  stop.'  He 
added  that  as  a  class  fiiese  were  hard  hit,  and  very  often 
carried  on  their  business  by  the  help  of  borrowed  capital. 

In  driving  to  Barrowby,  a  parish  two  miles  west  from 
Grantham,  to  visit  Mr.  Newtcm,  who  farmed  940  acres  of 
land,  of  which  about  250  were  grass,  after  passing  Cold 
Harbour  Inn,  which  is  said  to  include  walls  built  by  the 
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Bomans,  we  went  down  a  green  lane  along  one  side  of 
which  the  old  Eomcui  road  still  runs  straight  as  a  dart. 
This  road,  whioh  is  about  nine  feet  wide,  is  known  as  High 
Dyke,  and  is,  I  believe,  part  of  Ermine  Street.  That  it 
should  endure  to  this  day  speaks  well  for  the  Boman  system 
of  road  making.  The  farm  lies  on  an  extensive  plateau  of 
flat  land,  the  arable  enclosures  being  large,  forty  or  fifty  acres 
in  fact,  and  the  fences  wdl  kept  The  trees  are  few  and  far 
between.  A  feature  of  the  district  is  the  wide  green  lanes 
by  which  it  is  intersected.  The  house  is  very  good,  and  said 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  monastery  ;  a  tradition  to  which  its 
stone  walls  and  curious  cruciform  shape  give  supp<»*t.  Set 
on  a  shoulder  of  the  highland  and  facing  north-west,  it  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  Grantham  and  the  surrounding  country, 
but  in  winter  must  be  somewhat  wind-swept  and  cold. 

Mr.  Newton  said  that  his  stand-bys  were  barley,  turnips, 
and  sheep.  Also  he  kept  forty  cows  and  reared  the  calves, 
whioh  as  bullocks  were  fatted  out  on  the  grass  lands  with  the 
help  of  cake  and  finished  off  in  the  sheds.  His  crofting 
shift  was  wheat,  roots,  barley,  seeds,  but  sometimes  he  took 
two  crops  of  barley  in  the  four  years,  as  he  could  grow  a 
quarter  more  per  acre  of  that  grain  than  of  wheat.  He  could 
not,  however,  produce  the  best  malting  samples,  although  in 
1900  his  barleys  commanded  from  280.  to  dOs.  a  quarter.  On 
the  land  with  a  sandy  subsoil  where  twitch  flourishes,  the 
roots  were,  he  informed  me,  liable  to  finger-and-toe.  Those 
of  his  crops  which  I.  saw  looked  flourishing,  the  land  being 
evidently  very  well  farmed.  Of  roots  there  was  a  good  plant, 
due,  he  said,  to  t)ie  fact  that  more  showers  bad  fallen  in 
that  neighbourhood  than  in  most  places.  His  sheep  were 
Lincoln  Longwools,  of  which  he  kept  a  flock  of  600  breeding 
ewes,  feeding  in  all  about  1,500  on  the  turnips  in  winter. 

Bents,  Mr.  Newton  said,  had  fallen  30  per  cent.,  and  40  per 
cent,  on  the  strong  lands.  The  matter,  however,  was  not,  in 
his  opinion,  one  of  rent,  for  if  this  heul  gone  down,  labour 
and  costs  had  gone  up.  He  began  to  farm  in  1854,  which 
was  the  best  year  that  he  could  remember.    Now  the  farmers 
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had  little  monej ;  their  capital  had  dwindled,  with  the  result 
that  work  was  left  undone.  They  could,  he  said,  just  rub 
along  by  hving  hard  and  no  more.  The  low  price  of  wool 
hit  the  industry  harder  in  Lincolnshire  than  anywhere  else. 
He  remembered  selling  it  as  high  as  65s.  the  tod  of  28  lb. 
in  1866,  and  now  it  was  down  to  14*.  the  tod.  If  they 
could  make  Is.  a  pound  on  it,  they  might  live,  but  6d.  a 
pound  was  *the  road  to  ruin.*  He  could  speak  of  these 
matters  both  as  an  owner  wad  an  occupier.  Thus  in  1872 
he  had  bought  a  small  farm  which,  at  a  rent  of  4Ss.  the  aa?e, 
paid  him  8  per  cent,  on  his  outlay.  In  1901  he  let  that 
farm  at  228.  the  acre. 

Of  labour  Mr.  Newton  said  tiiiat  he  thought  the  question 
serious.  Lads  were  very  scarce  and  maids  only  to  be  pro- 
cured with  great  difficulty.  The  old  men  were  dying  out 
fast,  and  those  who  succeeded  them  did  not  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  for  their  money.  If  higher  wckges  were  to 
be  paid,  more  work  must  be  done ;  it  was  impossible  to 
give  larger  pay  for  the  same  amount  of  work.  Labourers 
were  receiving  2s.  6d.  a  day ;  and  horsemen,  who  lived  rent 
free  and  were  allowed  bacon,  &c.,  £1  a  week  in  money  and 
kind.  These  were  hired  by  the  year  and  were  called  '  confined 
men,'  that  is,  married  people  in  regular  employ.  His  labour 
came  from  Grantham,  and  its  total  cost  was  from  £1  to  26s. 
the  acre.  For  harvest  work  they  had  Irishmen,  without 
whom  a  few  years  before  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
get  in  the  com.  On  that  very  day  over  twenty  of  these  men 
had  appUed  to  him  for  employment*  The  cottages  were 
good  as  a  whole  and  let  at  a  rent  of  from  £3  to  £4,  the 
average  wage  oi^  labourer,  including  harvest  money,  amount- 
ing to  18s.  Sd.  a  week,  with  half  a  rood  of  potato  land 
gratis,  to  whtefa  the  em^oyer  carted  manure.  Mr.  Newton 
added  that  in  this  neighbourhood  the  demand  for  allotments 
was  dying  out,  and  he  did  not  think  that  there  Was  way  wish 
for  small-holdings. 

At  Somerby  I  saw  Mr.  J.  B.  Mason,  who  farmed  600 
acres,  of  which  200  were  grass,  I  think  under  Mr.  Turner, 
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to  whom  half  the  village  belonged,  at  a  rent»  I  understood, 
of  about  15a.  the  acre.  Mr.  Mason  reHed  chiefly  apcm  ahe^ 
wad  barley.  He  kept  220  ewes,  crossing  Liiicolns  with 
Hampshires,  and  in  winter  about  700  in  all,  a  few  fat  lambs 
being  sold  out  at  Easter.  He  said  that  in  1900  the  barleya 
were  not  good,  but  in  1901  they  looked  more  hopeful.  With 
wheat  at  30s.  the  quarter,  mutton  low,  and  wool  at  lis.  the 
tod,  which  money  had  just  been  offered  to  him,  he  could  ]K>t 
consider  that  things  were  prosperous.  The  capital  of  &ymers 
was  without  doubt  decreasing,  and  of  late  many  of  them  had 
not  made  their  rent  and  a  liying.  Still,  farms  had  let  much 
better  during  the  previous  four  years  and  were  in  good 
d«nand  at  a  price.  He  thought,  however,  as  did  other 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  spoke,  that  there  would  be  plenty 
on  iiie  market  after  the  season  of  1901.  For  laboxtr  tbegr 
were  well  off  in  that  village,  uad  didnot  pay  their  mea  more 
than  about  16s.  a  week.  Mr.  Mason  said  that  he  could  take  no 
hopeftd  view  of  the  local  agricultural  outlook.  His  house 
and  buildings  were,  I  noticed,  good. 

The  Wold  district,  which  we  visited  on  leaving  Stoke 
Bochford,  is  a  great  tract  of  land  standing  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  measuring,  so  near  as  I  can  judge, 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  by  perhaps  ten  or  more  in 
breadth.  To  the  east  it  sinks  gradually  into  the  marsh  flats, 
and  on  the  west  rises  from  the  valley  in  which  stands 
Market  Basen,  that  divides  it  from  the  district  known  as  the 
Cliff.  The  Wold  soil  for  the  most  part  lies  cm  chalk,  the  quality 
varying  with  its  depth.  In  colour  it  is  greyish,  except  in 
I^oes  where  the  snbsoil  is  red  chalk,  when  it  is  red  also. 
In  suitable  seasons  much  of  this  land  ia  very  fertile,  and 
some  areas  of  it  have  the  property  of  resisting  drought  better 
than  most  soils,  perhaps  because  of  the  chalk  that  it  contains, 
which  seems  to  store  up  moisture. 

Between  Lincoln  and  Market  Bas^i  the  country,  which 
is  flat  and  uninteresting,  seems  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  sheep 
and  bwcley  that  looked  a  thin  crop  in  1901.  The  soil  is 
of  ft  day  nature  and  hungry-looking.     The  oats^  I  noticed. 
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were  ripening  in  a  yery  oneTen  fashion,  and  conld  never 
make  a  good  sample,  while  in  some  places  the  sheep  seemed 
to  be  short  of  feed.  In  this  district  clover  was  the  best 
crop.  From  Market  Basen  to  Eirmond-4e-Mire,  where  our 
host,  Mr.  Charies  Eieldsend,  fanned,  is  a  drive  of  about 
seven  miles,  the  road  thither  ronning  over  Bully  Hill, 
said  to  be  (me  of  the  highest  points  in  Lincolndbire,  to 
the  ehalk  highland  at  Wold  coontry.  This  district  of 
roUii^  ajduads  and  vast  distances  reminded  me  of  the 
Downs  of  Wiltshire,  <mly  it  was  more  fertile  in  appearance. 

The  brothers  Mr.  Oharies  and  Mr.  John  Fieldsend 
farmed  between  them  1,250  acres  of  land  in  a  very 
excellent  Is^on,  much  of  which  has  been  held  by  their 
family  since  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  Here 
I  saw  some  of  the  best  turnips  that  we  found  anywhere 
in  liinoohishire,  a  really  splendid  plant  without  a  miss 
in  it,  whicdi  was  the  more  rsmaricable  sinoe  in  this 
district  were  scores  of  fields  where  the  crop  had  almost 
entirely  failed  that  seaeon,  although  it  had  been  twice, 
or  even  three  times  drilled.  Another  surprising  sight  wae  a 
small  endoenre  of  black,  low4ying  land,. planted  with  man- 
golds, which  would  yield,  I  should  say,  not  less  than  the 
Bj^ndid  total  of  txom  forty  to  fifty  tons  per  acre.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that  this  piece  of  ground  had  been 
planted  with  mmgolds  for  sixteen  years  in  succession,  the 
crop  I  saw  being  the  largest  that  it  had  ever  borne. 

Here  is  a  strange  commentary— almost  as  strange,  in- 
deed, as  that  of  the  wheat  fields  on  Mr.  Front's  farm  or  of 
the  potatoes  in  Jersey — upon  the  common  theory  that  land 
will  not  bear  with  any  profit  the  same  crop  for  a  number  of 
seasons  in  succession.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  soil  had 
been  well  treated  each  year  witii  ten  loads  of  farmyard  muck 
and  5  cwt.  of  Quibbel's  mangold  manure  per  acre,  in  addition 
to  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  two  dressings.  Also 
at  intervals  of  time  it  was  dosed  with  gas  and  burnt  lime. 

Near  to  this  marvellous  patch  of  mangolds  were  some 
rich  alluvial  pastures,  on  which  grazed  Mr.  Fieldsend's  fine 
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herd  of  Linooln  Bed  Shorthorns  and  pore-bred  Lincobi 
sheep.  Li  these  fields  can  be  seen  some  very  curioxis  and 
ancient  earth  terraces,  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill  one  aboTe 
the  other.  Li  the  course  of  my  late  joumeyings  I  have,  as 
it  chanced,  examined  somewhat  similar  worira  in  Oxfordshire 
and  Wiltshire,  the  former  of  which  I  have  described  in  the 
chapter  on  that  county.  Mr.  Fieldsend's  idea,  and  that  of 
the  neighbourhood,  seemed  to  be  that  they  were  piled  up 
fbr  purposes  of  defence ;  but  this,  I  am  sure,  is  erroneous, 
as  horn  their  site  and  formation  they  could  have  defended 
nothing.  From  their  south-westerly  aspect  and  other  indica- 
tions my  belief  is  that  here,  as  in  Oxfordshire  and  elsewhere, 
they  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  some  peculiar  crop  in 
Boman  or  later  days,  probably  to  that  of  the  vine.  Lideed, 
in  the  Oxfordshire  case  the  tiftdition  still  lingers,  since  the 
field  I  have  ?nntteni  of  is,  as  I  believe  I  said,  known  indif- 
ferently as  Steps  Meadow,  from  the  step-like  iqppearance  of 
the  terraces,  or  as  Horley  Vineyard. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Chetwin,  of  Finsbury  Padc,  London,  writes 
to  me  as  follows  with  refevence  to  similar  terraces  seen  by 
him  in  Spain,  which  he  believes  to  be  of  Bomui  origin  :-*- 

You  mention  some  earth  terraces  cut  in  the  dde  of  the  hill  on 
the  Lincoliishire  Wolds,  and  suggest  that  they  are  of  Boman  c^ghi, 
iheir  use  being  far  the  growth  of  the  vine.  I  was  much  struck  on 
reading  your  remarks,  because  I  have  seen  similar  terraces  on  hill- 
sides in  Spain»  where  they  are  used,  for  growing  wheat.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  probable  that  the  Bomans,  having  initiated  or 
observed  such  a  method  of  cultivating  the  vine  in  Spain,  might 
try  the  same  in  our  own  island,  for  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
they  would  miss  the  southern  wines  to  which  they  were  no  doubt 
accustomed.  As  I  say,  in  Spain  these  terraces  are  at  present  used 
for  wheat  growing.  I  was  given  to  understand  tiiat  it  is  a  &iVoarite 
position,  as  '  the  crops  get  a  larger  quantity  of  water  t)ian  those 
growing  on  the  level.' 

Water  being  scarce  in  the  Peninsula,  wheat  is  sown  much 
thinner  than  in  England,  and  viewed  from  a  railway  carriage,  a 
cornfield,  with  the  earth  showing  between  the  roots  of  the  crop, 
looks  very  poor  compared  with  the  dose-sown  fields  of  our  own 
land. 
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Mr.  Fieldsend's  Eed  Shorthorn  cow8  were  sqnare-bnilt 
animals,  ol  good  eubstanoe,  and  his  heifers^  a  very  nice  lot, 
seemed  to  be  doing  well.  He  told  me,  however,  that  his 
late  father,  a  farmer  of  great  experience,  was  of  opinion 
that  these  Beds  did  not  feed  like  the  Boans,  nor  was  their 
qnaUty  so  good.  His  buU  was  also  a  Bed  Shorthorn,  a 
massive  beast  of  fine  colour.  He  held  that  they  would 
do  well  to.  look  more  to  the  milking  qualities,  as  then  they 
might  sell  down-calving  heifers  at  a  fancy  price  to  the  dairy 
farmers. 

In  fact,  however,  they  had  gone  in  for  beef,  and  in  that 
district  the  cow  that  gave  six  gallons  of  milk  a  day  was  an 
extraordinary  animal.  Here  he  said  sheep  were  dipped  *  early 
and  often  '  in  order  to  keep  down  fly  and  purasites.  The 
ewes,  he  told  me,  were  drafted  out  at  a  full  mouth ;  also 
those  that  were  grazed  on  the  chalk  showed  a  better  mouth 
at  four  years  old  than  those  cm,  the  '  flint '  land.  Oats  grown 
on  flint,  Mr.  Fieldsend  informed  us,  are  often  a  drug  <m 
the  maricet,  owing  to  the  fact  that  particles  of  the  flint  find 
their  way  into  the  grain,  and  thus  into  the  vitals  of  horses 
fed  upon  it,  where  they  set  up  inflammation. 

An  old-fashioned  way  of  dressing  sheep  wae  to  salve 
them  by  slnredding  up  the  wool  and  rubbing  in  the  salve,  a 
mixture  of  fat  and  calomel.  Flocks  treated  thus  were 
among  the  best  he  had  ever  seen  and  produced  the  most 
wooL  He  thought  that  if  they  salved  they  would  get 
heavier  fleeces,  but  this  had  not  been  done  systematically 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  Mr.  Fieldsend  described  his  land  as 
*  useful,'  but  said  that  the  turnips  were  a  bad  lay  in  winter  for 
the  sheep,  which  they  were  often  obliged  to  bring  up  on  to 
the  grass.  His  practice  was  to  get  almost  everything  done 
by  piecework — *  to  let  it  out '  was  his  phrase — inclusive  of 
weeding,  hoeing,  thatching,  and  harvesting.  He  told  me 
that  his  men  had  to  walk  two  miles  to  buy  a  pint  o£  beer,  and 
that  often  they  had  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  nearly 
100  present  in  the  church  on  Sunday.  Whether  there  is  any 
connection  between  these  two  circumstances  I  cannot  say, 
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but  certainly  the  proportion  of  churchgoers  in  Eirmond  is 
one  of  which  most  country  clergymen  would  be  proud. 

Mr.  Fieldtend  is  a  thinker  as  well  as  a  life«long  farmer, 
and  his  opinions  strook  me  as  being  of  great  interest.  He 
said  that  he  was  no  grumbler,  but  that  he  could  not  take  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  future,  since  the  prices  of  all  the  farm^ 
had  to  sell  were  down,  and  of  all  that  he  had  to  buy  were 
up.  '  I'm  afraid  farming  is  a  failing  industry.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  better  view,  but  I  can't.'  He  said  that  the  land 
was  not  nearly  so  well  done  as  it  used  to  be  in  that  district, 
and  that  there  were  only  a  few  of  the  old  families  left  to 
farm  in  the  proper  fashion.  In  short,  their  class  was  dying 
out.  As  to  profits,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
farmers  made  4  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  I  asked  him  how 
it  came  about,  under  these  circumstances,  that  men  wexe  to 
be  found  willing  to  take  land  in  Linc<dnshire.  His  rej^y 
was,  'Because  they  are  foc^.  Well,  that  is  not  a  fair 
answer ;  it's  because  they  like  the  life,  and  can  do  nothing 
else.  Many  a  man  takes  a  fann  with  borrowed  digital. 
I  can't  understand  who  will  lend  him  the  capital.  I  would 
not.' 

Mr.  Fieldsend  thought  that  the  only  peq^  who  were 
making  money  in  ihe  Wold  district  were  what  he  called  the 
'monopolists,'  by  which  he  meant  people  with  large  capital 
¥dio  took  a  number  of  farms,  not  necessarily  oontiguous, 
shut  up  four  out  of  five  of  the  houses  or  gave  tiiem  to  the 
foremen  to  live  in,  and  fanned  the  land  as  eoonomically  sa 
possible.  '  Land  skinners '  also  got  on,  but  the  prospects 
of  the  old-fashioned,  hard-woridng  tenant  farmer  wexe  not 
bright.  With  reference  to  rents,  he  had  let  a  farm  in  whieh 
he  was  concerned  as  executor  at  12$.  the  acre.  There  were 
five  applicants,  but  of  ihe&e  only  one  was  bona  fide.  The 
average  in  his  dratriet,  however,  was  about  15^.  the  aoce. 
Of  labour  Mr.  Fiekbsend  said  that  he  had  very  good  men  on 
his  place,  but  that  young  skilled  labourers  were  p»cticaUy 
unobtainable. 

Here  are  the  wages,  together  with,  their  perquisites,  paid 
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to  shepherds  and  *  garthmen/  that  is,  stockmen,  who  in  this 
county  are  hired  by  the  year  from  Mayday  to  Mayday : 
Thirteen  shillings  a  week  in  money,  house  and  garden,  thirty 
stone  of  bacon,  fifty  peeks  of  potatoes,  threescore  kids 
{i.e.  faggots),  and  ten  shillings  for  beer  at  lambing  time. 
Average  total  Tidne,  say,  19«.  a  week.  The  wages  of  the 
labonzera  not  hired  by  the  year  were  2s.  dd.  a  day,  bnt  by 
taking  piecework  they  conld  earn  almost  as  much  as  the 
garthmen.  This  remuneration  seems  fairiy  good  consider- 
ing the  times,  bnt  it  did  not  prevent  the  lads  from  going— 
'the  "£1  a  week'*  in  the  towns  sounds  more.'  Also,  as 
Mr.  Fieldsend  said,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  go, 
seeing  that  in  the  country  they  have  no  prospects,  whereas 
in  towns  a  man  may  rise. 

I  may  mention  here  that  on  another  day  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  E.  Smith,  the  schoolmaster  at  Binbrooke,  in 
this  neighbourhood.  He  said  that  the  population  of  the  parish 
had  sunk  158 — that  is,  about  15  per  cent. — since  the  last 
census,  and  that  many  other  villages  were  in  the  same  plight. 
Of  the  children  who  passed  through  his  hands  60  to  65  per 
cent,  left  Binbcooke,  only  the  dullest  stajring  on  the  land. 
These  children  were  generaUy  very  intelligent,  and  their 
paemts  Uked  to  appventioe  them  to  some  trade,  after  which 
Aey  drifted  into  the  towns.  In  his  opinion  the  tendency 
to  go  yna  increasing  as  a  fruit  of  eduoaticm ;  indeed  of  girls 
he  said,  'They  all  go,'  and  that,  although  many  of  hoih 
sexes  returned  for  a  holiday,  they  never  came  home  to  stay. 
Mr.  Smith  added  that  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  towards 
complete  depopulation,  but  that  when  he  was  consulted  he 
could  not  eonscieiitiously  advise  parents  to  keep  their  children 
on  the  land. 

At  Binbro(Ae  also  I  went  over  the  holding  of  Mr.  John 
Thomas  Fieldaend,  our  host's  brother,  who  here  farmed  650 
acres,  of  which  260  were  grass.  The  buildings  on  this  farm 
were  very  fine  uid  fitted  with  two  steam  mills.  Also  there 
was  a  traction  ^igine  wliich  when  I  visited  the  place  was 
being  thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  into  order  by  the 
VOIi.  II.  M 
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engineers.  This  machine  Mr.  Fieldsaid  let  out  for  thresh- 
ing and  hauling  purposes.  He  informed  me  that  he 
followed  the  four-ooorse  system  and  bred  and  grazed  cattle 
and  sheep,  but  what  he  chiefly  relied  on  were  sheep  and 
barley.  Of  roots  he  had  that  year  120  acres,  a  really  splen- 
did plant  for  the  season ;  of  barley  120  acres,  a  good  crop 
estimated  to  yield  four  and  a  half  quarters ;  of  wheat  only 
twenty  acres,  and  of  oats,  which  were  very  bad,  only  thirty- 
five  acres.  This  last  grain  was  being  much  damaged  by 
great  flocks  of  rooks,  but,  as  their  owner  said,  '  if  they  take 
the  lot  they  won't  have  many.' 

Mr.  J.  T.  Fieldsend's  numerous  sheep  were  pedigree 
Lincoln  Longwools,  and  his  cattle  Bed  Lincolns  roistered 
in  the  herd-book.  He  said  that  what  caused  most  loss 
among  their  she^  was  in  the  spring,  casting  of  dead  lambs 
a  month  before  they  should  be  bom,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
thread-worm  which  came  from  the  ground  and  eventually 
entered  the  animal's  lungs,  setting  up  inflammation  and 
causing  death.  He  had  known  farmers  to  lose  half  their 
flock  from  these  causes.  I  may  mention  that  on  the 
following  day  in  visiting  another  farm,  I  saw  several  well- 
grown  Ifunbs  lying  about,  which  I  was  told  had  succumbed 
to  the  tiiread-worm,  also  that  in  the  wet  season  of  1902, 1 
have  had  the  misfortune  for  the  first  time  since  I  farmed,  to 
lose  several  lambs  from  the  same  cause  on  my  hcHne  farm 
at  Ditchingham. 

Here  the  fields  were  large  and  in  many  places  the  chalk 
came  to  within  eight  inches  of  the  surfisM^e  s<»l,  which  in 
patches  was  of  a  red  colour.  The  meadow  bottoms  where 
horses  and  cattie  grazed  were  of  a  sandy  peat  uid  had  been 
drained  by  Mr.  Fieldsend's  father.  The  turnips  and  swedes 
were  exceedingly  good,  especially  the  Devonshire  Greystone 
variety  of  the  former,  and  the  Pennell's  Improved  Purple 
Top  swedes.  Mr.  Fieldsend  explained  that  on  this  farm 
for  some  reason  or  other,  although  the  soil  was  so  thin,  they 
stood  drought  extraordinarily  well.  Indeed  they  wanted 
but  little  rain,  as  in  wet  seasons  the  com  went  down  flat. 
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Mr.  Fieldsend's  foreman,  a  very  intelligent  man  with 
whom  I  had  a  conversation,  told  me  that  they  hired  their 
labour  by  the  year,  an  agreement,  however,  that  so  far  as  I 
cotdd  make  out  from  him,  was  terminable  at  a  month's 
notice  by  either  party.  He  said  that  the  young  men  kept 
going  into  the  towns — '  theyouig  wonauen  go  and  the  yonng 
men  go  after  them.'  Their  crops,  he  declared,  were  splendid, 
but '  the  prospect  around  was  queer  in  places.'  Mr.  Fieldsend 
informed  me  that  few  gentry  lived  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  that  there  were  not  many  farmers. 

At  Miss  Boucherett's,  of  Willingham  Hall,  Market 
Basen,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gerard 
J.  Yoimg,  J.P.,  who  farmed  800  acres  in  two  holdings :  one 
of  mixed  soil  at  Claxby,  four  miles  north  of  Market  Basen, 
which  he  rented  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough ;  and  one  at 
Eingerby,  below  the  Wold  and  five  miles  north-west  of 
Market  Basen,  which  was  his  own  property.  Of  these 
farms  that  at  Claxby  was  one-third  grass,  and  at  Eingerby, 
where  some  had  been  laid  down,  a  half  was  grass.  At 
Eingerby  he  practised  the  four-course  system,  taking  wheat 
after  beans,  and  in  summer  grazing  fifty  Lincoln-red 
bullocks  which  were  chiefly  bred  at  Olaxby.  His  sheep 
were  not  in  the  flock-book,  but  he  always  used  pedigree 
rams.  The  lambs  he  sold  in  September.  In  1900  they  had 
fetched  S28.  apiece,  but  in  1901  he  did  not  expect  that  they 
would  realise  more  than  £1.  His  steers  he  grazed,  but  did 
not  always  finish  them  off.  Mr.  Young  made  a  practice  of 
liming  some  of  his  land  every  year,  generally  on  the  stubble, 
after  which  he  grew  another  white  crop.  He  said  that  in 
this  way  be  could  secure  a  heavy  yield  of  barley,  up  to  five 
quarters  the  acre.  He  thought  that  the  agricultural  posi- 
tion was  not  prosperous,  and  that  men  of  experience  were 
generally  despondent  as  to  the  outlook. 

If  a  farmer  had  no  resources  beyond  his  profession  he 
had  to  live  very  hard  and,  unless  he  was  exceptionally 
shrewd,  was  apt  to  find  himself  going  the  wrong  way.  The 
demand  for  fums  was  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  men 
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liked  the  independent  life.  The  hidings  were  sometimes 
split  up  and  takoi  by  small  people  such  as  foremen,  bat  it 
had  become  Tery  nsaal  for  one  man  to  hire  seTeral  farms. 
Unless  the  price  of  wool  was  going  to  improve  he  thought 
the  prospect  bad.  Lideed,  there  was  no  doubt  that  farmers 
were  losing  ciq^ital,  and  for  his  part  he  saw  nothing  cheerful 
in  the  position.  Selling  valoes  and  rent  of  land  had,  he 
considered,  fallen  about  50  per  cent.  Laboor  was,  Mr* 
Young  declared,  Tery  difficult  to  find  in  1901.  He  had  a 
cottage  empty  and  a  neighbour  had  two.  As  for  young 
men  they  could  not  be  found,  as  they  had  gone  away. 
Gkrthmen  and  shepherds  were  generally  called  'confined 
men,'  and  were  hired  for  the  year.  Bemembering  my  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Fieldsend's  foreman,  I  asked  Mr. 
Young  if  they  were  bound  for  the  year  or  could  depart  at 
a  month's  notice.  He  replied  that  they  were  bound,  but 
sometimes  left  by  mutual  consent.  For  his  part,  if  a  man 
was  tired  of  him,  he  was  tired  of  that  man.  The  ordinary 
labourers  were  hired  by  the  week. 

In  Miss  Boucherett's  park  at  WiUingham  I  observed 
several  fine  oaks  growing  on  double  and  treble  stems  from 
the  same  root.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  curious  cir- 
cumstance, I  think  from  Miss  Boucherett,  I  was  informed 
that  a  former  owner  of  the  place  had  cut  down  the  trees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  king  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  stubbs 
remained,  however,  and  from  them  the  present  timbers  had 
been  reared  by  the  Boucherett  family. 

In  Ludf ord  village  I  saw  Mr.  Ashley,  a  carpenter,  who 
told  me  that  the  population  had  fallen  about  a  hundred  since 
the  previous  census.  He  said  that  there  were  fewer  labourers 
in  the  place  than  there  used  to  be,  and  that  a  good  many 
houses  were  unoccupied.  In  his  time  also  a  number  had 
been  pulled  down. 

In  driving  to  Lambcroft,  a  holding  which  Mr.  Fieldsend 
was  working  as  trustee,  we  passed  the  900-acre  Tows 
Grange  farm  of  Mr.  Sharpley,  whom,  however,  I  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet.    This  was  said  to  be  the  best  farm  on 
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the  Wold,  and  to  haye  &  soil  of  more  subetance  than  moet 
of  those  in  the  district.  CSertainly  his  crops,  including  the 
wheat,  seemed  to  be  over  the  average  for  that  season ;  the 
barley,  which  predominated,  looking  especially  well.  Here 
the  fields  were  very  lai^,  some  of  them  measuring  as  much 
as  sixty  acres.  In  this  neighbourhood,  just  before  we  oame 
to  Ludford,  we  passed  a  piece  of  land  woriced  as  a  Wold 
&rm  which  was  as  red  in  colour  as  that  of  Devonshire, 
though  it  owed  its  hue,  I  presume,  not  to  ironstone,  but  to 
Hbe  red  chalk  beneath.  Another  farm  was  pointed  out  to 
mewhichi  was  told  could  be  hired  for  8«.  the  acre.  PerhiqM 
this  may  have  been  because  it  was  said  to  have  suffered 
from  anthrax  among  the  stock,  a  disease  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  be  rid. 

The  Lambcnroft  farm  was  situated  on  high  land  in  the 
heart  of  the  Wolds,  all  the  coxmtry  round  being  very  wide 
and  open,  but  slightly  undulating ;  indeed,  not  at  all  unlike 
the  Wiltshire  Downs  in  its  general  aspect  On  the  day  tiiat 
I  visited  it  in  August,  the  stormy  sky  and  rushing,  boisterous 
winds  su^ested  that  in  winter  the  place  must  be  very  cold 
and  desolate.  The  few  trees  to  be  seen  were  mostly  ashes, 
and  if  I  remember  right,  many  seagulls  were  feeding  on  the 
fidds,  driven  inland  perhaps  by  the  bad  weather. 

When  we  saw  it  thd  farm  was  still  in  hand,  but  it  had,  I 
understood,  been  let  at  19f .  6d.  an  acre  tram  the  following 
March,  a  spring  entry  being  the  custom  here.  The  fields, 
which  were  large,  were  thickly  siarewn  with  flints.  The 
practice  is,  or  has  been,  to  marl  them,  and  the  pits  which 
have  furnished  the  marl  for  generations  are  frequent,  rounded 
hollows  dug  out  to  a  d^h  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  land.  The  barleys  were  good  and  long 
strawed,  some  of  the  best  that  I  had  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  the  turnips  a  fair  plant,  although  they  had 
suffered  somewhat  frcxtn  tiie  drought.  Bight  men  were, 
hoeing  them  in  a  line,  rather  carelessly  as  I  thought,  but 
Mr.  Fieldsend  explained  that  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  get 
out  the  worst  of  the  weeds  before  harvest  began.    There 
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were  no  wells  here,  so  for  water  the  bam  had  to  depend 
upon  ponds  and  rain.  In  winter,  I  was  informed,  all  this 
high  district  is  occasionally  *  reeked,'  or  '  windled  up ' — ^that 
is,  rendered  impassable  by  snowdrifts. 

From  E[irmond  to  Biby,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  the  road  runs  over  the  mid-Wold  country.  About  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thorganby  the  outlook  is  very  vast,  and 
the  land  very  lonely.  Thus  I  noticed  that  the  highway  on 
which  we  diOYe  had  a  strip  of  grass  growing  down  its  midst, 
showing  how  littie  it  was  used,  and  that  on  it  we  met 
nobody  for  miles  and  miles. 

About  here  the  turnip  crop  seemed  to  be  almost  a 
complete  failure,  although  one  great  naked  field  had  been 
thrice  drilled.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  this  disaster  may  be 
the  modem  neglect  of  the  old  system  of  marling,  which 
undoubtedly  is  a  preventive  of  '  finger-and-toe '  and  other 
complaints ;  also  in  1901,  what  between  the  drought,  fly,  and 
diamond-backed  moth,  roots  had  much  to  ccmt^id  with. 
Barleys  were  thin  but  a  good  colour,  and  oats  no  crop  at  all. 

Before  reaching  Thorganby  we  passed  through  the 
hamlet  of  Orford,  where  the  kte  Mr.  Angerstein,  a  Norfolk 
squire  with  whom  my  father  was  well  acquainted,  and  whom  I 
remember  in  my  boyhood,  had  large  estates.  These  have 
come  upon  the  market  with  much  other  property  belonging 
to  the  family,  and  were  said  to  have  been  purchased  by 
speculators  at  the  poor  price  of  £16  the  acre.  At  Thorganby, 
which  I  suppose  got  its  title  from  the  Norse  god  of  that 
name,  there  were,  I  was  informed,  seven  fiumhouses,  some 
of  which  I  saw,  whereof  in  1901  only  two  were  occupied  by 
tenant  farmers.  The  rest  had  become  the  residences  of  the 
foremen  of  tenants,  who  hold  them  offhand,  one  gentleman, 
who  lived  elsewhere,  hiring  three  of  these  large  holdings. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  one  man  swallowed  up 
ihree  of  these  farms,  and  now  anotiier  had  taken  over  the 
whole  three.  About  thirty  years  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  are  said  to  have  purchased  one  of  these  farms 
at  £60  the  acre.    In  1901  this  same  land  was  let  at  Is.  6d. 
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an  acre.  Another  fetched  9^.,  another  Us,  the  acre»  while  a 
third  was  vacant,  no  tenant  being  forthcoming.  Yet  another 
farm  in  this  mid-Wold  district  where  we  stopped  to  change 
horses,  belonging  to  the  Fieldsend  family,  fetched  12s,  the 
acre.  These  prices,  it  may  be  observed,  leave  little  or  no 
profit  to  the  owners. 

In  this  district  the  barley  seems  to  be  tied  in  bundles 
as  large  as  a  man  can  stretch  his  arms  round,  which  are 
raked  together  with  two-pronged  forks  and  bound  with 
bands  made  from  the  straw.  This  method,  it  was  said, 
saved  time  and  stooping.  A  failure  of  the  turnip  crop, 
such  as  occurred  in  1901,  is  even  more  disastrous  than 
appears  at  first  sight,  since  it  involves,  not  only  the  actual 
loss  of  the  roots,  but  that  of  the  manurial  value  which  would 
accrue  to  the  land  by  feeding  them  off  with  sheep,  and  a 
consequent  probable  decrease  of,  say,  two  quarters  per  acre 
in  the  com  crops  which  follow. 

At  Croxby,  which  is  part  of  the  very  extensive  properties 
of  Lord  Yarborough,  I  left  the  carriage  and  walked  to  a  large 
lake  of  water  surrounded  by  sombre  fir  woods.  It  was  a 
lonesome  and  lovely  place  tenanted  only  by  swans  floating 
on  the  lake  and  the  swifts  which  wheeled  over  it — melancholy 
even  in  its  solitude.  It  struck  me  as  strange  that  no  house 
should  stand  upon  so  beautifully  situated  and  picturesque  a 
spot,  but  perhaps  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
country  seats  seem  to  be  rare  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Passing  on  through  the  little  village  of  Swallow,  where 
most  of  the  land  appeared  to  be  light  with  a  chalk  subsoil,  we 
came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  M.  Addison,  of  Biby  Grove  Farm, 
where  he  had  farmed  a  large  holding  for  the  past  five-and- 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Addison  said  that  when  he  began  life  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  hire  a  farm  on  Lord  Yarborough's 
estate,  so  great  was  the  demand;  but  now  on  the  20,000 
acres  of  land  which  lay  around,  in  no  one  case  had  a  son 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  tenancy.  Bents  which  used  to  be 
S58,  had  fallen  to  26^.,  and  at  these  prices  the  land  had  been 
in  demand  and  farmers  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent.    Indeed 
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two  years  before  he  wonld  have  said  that  there  was  some 
prospect,  but  this  was  more  than  he  could  do  in  1901,  which 
was  the  worst  season  since  1880,  so  bad  indeed  that  he  feared 
the  landlords  would  not  be  paid  their  rents.  Mr.  Addison 
thought  that  the  tenants  who  could  live  were  the  capitalists, 
sharp  men  of  business  who  took  seven  or  eight  farms  and  did 
them  welL  Also  men  got  on  of  the  stamp  of  a  blacksmith 
whom  he  kneWi  who  had  four  working  sons  and  lived  hard, 
with  the  result  that  he  had  increased  his  acreage  from  500 
to  2,000. 

Mr.  Addison  informed  us  that  his  land  had  been  a 
rabbit  warren  less  than  a  century  before,  and  was  short  of 
water.  Although  he  was  free  to  farm  as  he  liked,  he  followed 
a  four-field  system  of  roots,  barley,  seeds,  and  wheat,  as  he 
knew  no  better  for  that  land.  The  barleys,  however,  were 
worse  than  on  the  Eirmond  farms,  as  here  the  land  was 
lighter  and  suffered  more  from  drought.  That  district  was 
too  poor  and  too  hilly,  be  considered,  to  allow  of  the  success 
of  small-holders,  and  even  the  allotments  would  be  useless 
without  the  treading  and  manuring  of  sheep.  Indeed  I 
gathered  from  Mr.  Addison  and  others,  that  on  these  light 
soils  farming  without  the  aid  of  sheep  would  be  practically 
impossible,  although,  as  he  told  me,  the  mistake  is  often 
made  of  keeping  too  many  of  them.  Where  sheep  are  too 
thick  upon  the  land  sickness  of  one  sort  or  another  is  sure 
to  ensue,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  in  that  part  of  Lincolnshire 
that  those  fanners  who  hold  light  flocks  in  proportion  to 
their  acreage,  suffer  a  much  smaller  average  loss  from  worm 
and  other  ailments. 

For  labour  Mr.  Addison  declared  they  were  well  off,  as 
the  men  lived  near  enough  to  Grimsby  to  know  that  they 
did  better  in  the  country  than  in  the  town.  Also  they  had 
good  cottages  and  free  allotments  on  which  to  grow  potatoes, 
that  helped  to  keep  them.  He  thought,  however,  although 
he  was  a  believer  in  education,  that  boys  should  be  trained 
to  the  land  earlier  than  was  now  the  case.  If  they  began  to 
work  there  at  ten  they  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
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fathers ;  but  at  fifteen  this  was  not  so.  Mr.  Addiscm  agreed 
with  me  that  the  case  might  more  or  less  be  met  by  summer 
work  upon  the  land  and  winter  work  with  books.  He  said 
that  there  waggoners  and  shepherds  received  up  to  £50  a 
year  with  privileges.  The  nominal  wage  of  daymen  was 
28.  9d.,  but  for  weeks  his  men  had  been  earning  4s.  a  day 
at '  take '  work,  and  when  the  weather  was  fine  a  man  could 
earn  up  to  10s.  a  day  in  harvest.  The  Irish  labourers  were 
all  paid  by  the  piece,  and  Mr.  Addison  said  that  the  best  of 
these  were  very  good  men. 

At  Biby,  where  we  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Henry  Dudding, 
the  noted  breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Lincoln  sheep,  I 
attended  the  annual  sale  and  the  luncheon  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Lord  Yarborough,  who  owns  56,000  acres  of 
land  in  North  Lincolnshire.  Here  I  found  myself  called 
upom  to  make  a  speech  which  was  most  kindly  received 
by  the  large  company  assembled  at  this  famous  sale.  In 
brief,  I  told  my  audience  that  I  could  not  say  I  had  found 
agriculture  thoroughly  prosperous  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  that  I  had  visited,  but  that  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
in  Lincolnshire — although  the  shadow  of  that  trouble  lay 
upon  them — ^they  were  better  off  for  labour  than  in  many 
other  counties.  When  I  added  that  every  possible  expedient 
should  be  tried  both  by  Govemm^it  and  private  individuals 
to  stop  the  fatal  rush  into  the  cities,  and,  although  a  firm 
believer  in  education,  I  thought  that  in  rural  districts  our 
system  might  be  altered  so  as  to  enable  youths  to  get  some 
insight  into  farm  work  in  the  summer  months,  I  discovered 
that  my  audience  were  with  me  heart  and  soul. 

At  the  sale  which  followed  the  prices  ruled  low.    In 

1900  the  average  value  of  fifty«five  Shorthorns  sold,  was 
£63  lOs.,  and  fifty  shearling  rams  sold,  £77  lis,  6d.    In 

1901  the  cattle  averaged  only  £34  3s.  6d,  per  head,  and  the 
rams  only  jCIS  Of.  lid.  a  head.  In  1900  one  ram  fetched 
1,000  guineas,  four  others  made  200  guineas  apiece,  and 
nine  more  from  100  to  200  guineas.  In  1901  twenty-seven 
guineas  was  the  highest  figure  touched  for  any  sheep.    The 
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reason  of  this  lamentable  falling-off  was  twofold :  first,  the 
closing  of  the  Argentine  ports  in  retaliation  for  the  shutting 
of  our  ports  against  stock  which  may  be  infected  with 
disease ;  and  secondly,  the  tremendous  drop  in  the  price  of 
fleeces  of  long-wooUed  sheep. 

Of  course  it  was  ardently  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
Argentine  authorities  would  yery  shortly  reopen  their  ports 
and  allow  in  the  Shorthorns  and  Lincoln  sheep,  which  latter 
breed  they  use  there  to  cross  with  the  Merino.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  largest  buyers  at  this  sale  told  me  that  he  was 
purchasing  for  that  country,  with  the  intention  of  holding 
the  animals  until  they  could  be  exported.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  add,  however,  that  a  great  authority  expressed  to  me 
a  strong  opinion  that  these  ports  would  never  be  reopened, 
any  more  than  the  Australasian  ports  were  reopened 
(except  under  strict  conditions  of  quarantine)  after  they  had 
been  closed  for  similar  reasons,  a  score  of  years  or  more 
ago. 

Breeders,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  the  Argentine 
flockmasters  must  come  to  them  for  new  blood,  since, 
although  they  have  the  very  best  already,  that  which  we 
send  out  deteriorates.  My  informant,  on  the  contrary, 
believed  that  the  Lincoln  sheep  actually  improves  in  the 
climate  of  Argentina,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  case 
when  it  is  moved  into  any  other  English  county,  and  that 
the  importation  of  fresh  animals  is  more  of  a  fad  than  any- 
thing else.  I  know  not  which  view  is  correct,  but  trust 
sincerely  that  it  may  be  that  of  the  breeders.  If  not,  good- 
bye to  the  profits  of  another  English  agricultural  industry. 

In  mid-July  1902,  when  I  was  writing  this  passage,  I 
gathered  from  a  memorandum  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  that  there  is  httle  present  prospect  of 
the  reopening  of  the  Argentine  ports.  It  would  appear  that 
imported  live  stock  from  Great  Britain  will  not  be  admitted 
by  the  authorities  there  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  our  Board  of  Agriculture  *  certifying  that  the  cattle 
plague  has  not  existed  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  during 
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two  years  previously  to  the  date  of  shipment,  and  that  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  horse  syphilis,  and  sheep-pox  have  not 
existed  during  the  last  six  months  previous  to  the  same 
date/  In  practice  of  course  this  postpones  the  importation 
of  Britii^  animals  to  the  Greek  Kalends,  as  even  if  the 
country  of  origin  (el  pais  de  oHgen)  is  interpreted  by 
the  Argentine  authorities  *  to  refer  to  localities  or  districts,' 
and  not  to  Great  Britain  as  a  whole,  many  years  may  elapse 
before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  in  a  position  to  issue  such 
certificates.  In  a  great  agricultural  country  Uke  Britain, 
some  case  of  'cattle  plague,'  whatever  that  may  mean,  is 
sure  to  occur  during  a  period  of  two  years.  Argentina, 
however,  may  change  her  policy  in  this  matter  in  some 
quick  and  unexpected  fashion. 

This  ram-rearing  is  very  expensive  work,  and,  as  it 
is,  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many.  If  the  Argentine  ports 
remain  closed  and  wool  keeps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
present  price  it  can,  I  fear,  scarcely  continue  to  be  profitable. 
I  may  add  that  at  Lincoln  Fair,  which  took  place  a  day  or 
two  after  my  visit  to  Biby,  the  prices  were,  I  was  told,  even 
worse  than  those  reaUsed  at  the  Biby  sale.  Indeed,  it  was 
said  that  many  fine  animals  went  through  the  ring  without 
finding  a  single  bidder. 

At  Biby  I  had  an  interview  vrith  Mr.  Bobert  Wood,  of 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Wood,  the  Grimsby  auctioneers 
and  valuers.  Mr.  Wood  said  that,  coming  on  the  top  of  a 
succession  of  droughty  seasons,  that  of  1901  would  be  the 
worst  harvest  in  money  value  that  they  had  experienced  for  a 
long  while.  A  year  or  two  before  they  began  to  hope  that  they 
were  getting  on  again,  but  now  they  must  face  another  set- 
back. Then  the  farmers  were  earning  a  living,  but  in  1900 
and  1901  that  was  not  the  case,  and  it  looked  as  though 
another  crisis  was  upon  them.  Some  farmers  were  cutting 
into  their  capital,  but  some  who  possessed  sufficient  resources 
had  made  a  living  even  through  the  bad  times.  There  was, 
Mr.  Wood  thought,  more  demand  for  farms  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industry  warranted;  indeed  that  for  the  small 
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occapations  was  quite  curious,  hx  the  case  of  the  large 
holdiugs,  however,  it  must  slack^i,  as  the  farmers  had  been 
living  on  hope  more  than  on  anything  else.  Bents  had 
fallen  heavily.  Thus  on  a  big  estate  in  that  neighbourhood 
which  he  mentioned,  they  used  to  be  from  36s.  to  40«.  an 
acre,  but  in  1901  were  certainly  under  £1.  In  the  Boston, 
Tr^it  Side,  and  Long  Sutton  districts,  however,  agriculturists 
were  still  fairly  prosperou9,  and  Mr.  Wood  thought  that  in 
these  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  at  any  rate,  the  condition  of  the 
industry  was  better  than  in  most  other  places. 

Was  it  not  curious,  he  asked  me,  t^iat  in  one  of  the 
most  populated  parts  of  the  world  and  at  the  door  of  its 
best  markets  the  business  of  food  production  should  actually 
be  going  back?  Skilled  labour  was,  he  said,  very  scarce, 
and  although  the  worst  of  the  labour  crisis  seemed  to  be 
past  in  Lincolnshire,  the  tendency  amoog  the  rural  popula- 
tion was  to  get  away  to  the  towns.  If  this  weot  on  things 
must  become  serious,  as  without  men  to  do  it,  work  could 
not  be  done.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  in  this  part  of  the 
county  big  estates  were  the  rule  and  the  land  was  depopxdated. 
He  thought,  however — and  as  I  have  explained  passim^  and 
more  especially  when  speaking  of  my  scheme  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  Agricultural  Post,  I  quite  agree  with  him — 
that  some  well-organised  system  of  motor  traction  might 
help  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  afGoirs.  In  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  him  subsequently  Mr.  Wood  added 
these  pertinent  remarks : — 

'  I  think  Government  might  do  much  more  than  is  done 
at  present — ^in  lending  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  (say 
three  per  cent.)  on  easy-repayment  principles  for  permanent 
improvements — such  as  buildings,  making  of  roads,  drainage, 
planting  of  trees,  both  for  timber  and  fruit,  &c. ;  also  for 
redemption  of  tithe  rent-charge  and  copyhold  charges.  I 
think  there  is  money  to  be  made  out  of  English  land  yet, 
but  it  requires  capital  as  weU  as  science,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise  to  develop  it.  I  fail  to  see  why  Government 
should  be  less  generous  to  loyal  English  farmers  than  to  dis- 
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loyal  Irish  ones,  and  think  money  should  be  loaned  for  the 
above-named  purposes,  and  also  to  assist  tenants  to  buy  their 
holdings  where  the  owner  is  willing  to  seH.' 

At  Biby  I  also  saw  Mr.  Frank  Biggall,  of  Groxton,  where 
the  soil  is  Wold  land  mih  a  ohalk  subsoil,  who  with  his  wa 
farmed  8,000  acres  in  the  Lincoln,  Boston,  and  Market 
Basen  districts.  Mr.  Biggi^  who  had  many  years' experience 
in  husbandry,  said  that,  although  he  was  not  going  out  of 
the  business  himself,  he  did  not  think  the  outlook  any  brighter 
than  it  had  been.  Where  he  irred  the  feeling  among 
farmers  was  *  rather  down,'  and  some  of  his  neighbours  said 
that  they  kept  on  losing  money.  Still  the  past  six  <»  eight 
years  had  been  better  than  the  six  years  that  went  before 
than.  Bound  Boston  way  things  looked  wdl ;  indeed,  he 
never  had  a  better  prospect  than  in  1901.  On  the  Wold, 
however,  they  were  very  middling:  there  his  crops  were 
lighter  than  they  had  been  for  three  years.  Lambs  were  Is. 
a  head  dearer  than  they  had  been  in  1900,  perhaps  because 
it  had  been  a  bad  raising  year,  and  the  stock  was  short. 
Cattle  and  sheep  also  would  pay  badly  for  smnmering. 

On  the  heath  land,  owing  to  drought  and  no  turnip 
crop,  prospects  were  very  poor.  For  his  part  he  gave  it  up 
and  was  g<»ng  out  of  it  in  this  Heath  district,  as  no  turnips 
meant  a  loss  niiiich  it  was  difficult  to  face.  On  the  strong 
land  near  Market  Basen  he  never  got  his  wheat  drilled 
m  1901.  On  the  Wold  tiiey  had  plraty  of  skilled  men, 
althou^  their  cost  was  heavi»  than  it  used  to  be;  but 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  boys,  as  they  went  away  to 
the  towns.  Mr.  Biggall  said  that  the  Bating  Act  had  been 
a  real  help  to  farmers,  but  as  for  remedies  that  would  go  to 
the  root  of  their  troubles  he  had  nothoig  to  roggest. 

Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Melton  Boss,  where  the  soil  is  lime- 
stone with  a  loam  and  chalk  subsoil,  whom  I  also  met,  said 
that  he  had  been  up  and  down  England  and  thought,  that 
when  compared  with  other  counties,  Lincolnshire  was  not 
much  worse  off  than  most  of  them.  The  failure  of  the 
turnip  crop,  however,  was  a  great  blow,  and  the  outlook 
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of  1901  must  precipitate  the  agriouttoral  troaUes  of  the 
county. 

Mr.  Sutton  Nelthorpe,  a  very  large  owner  of  land  in 
Lincolnshire,  who  was  our  host  at  Scawby  Hall,  is  to  my 
mind  an  almost  perfect  representative  of  what  a  landlord 
ought  to  be.  Thus,  among  other  good  deeds,  he  plants 
woods  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and,  at  no  profit  to 
himself,  keeps  a  stud  of  about  fourteen  Shire  sires  in  order 
to  improve  the  breed  of  hones  in  his  neighbouriiood,  an 
effort  in  which  he  has  met  with  considerable  success.  Also 
— and  this  is  indeed  a  triumph— he  has  succeeded  in 
establishing,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  managing 
committee  and  of  the  self-sacrificing  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
Spencer,  in  keeping  in  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity  from 
the  year  1894  to  the  present  time,  an  agricultural  Credit 
Society  in  Scawby,  one  of  the  very  few  which  exist  in 
England. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  Baiffeisen  system  of 
agricultural  banks,  of  which  the  object  is  to  promote  and 
foster  co-operative  personal  credit  and  to  advance  moneys 
to  small  agriculturists,  wherewith  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
or  extend  their  business.  The  underlying  principle  of  these 
banks  is  collective  guarantee;  thus  all  the  members  are 
responsible  for  the  default  of  any  one  of  them,  the  basis 
upon  which  the  system  is  built  up  being  the  established 
character  for  probity  and  sobriety  of  the  individual  members 
of  each  association.  The  success  of  such  banks  upon  the 
Continent  has  been  colossal.  I  believe  that  there  existed  in 
1901  nearly  2,600  of  them,  and  that  their  transactions  in 
1898  amounted  to  a  total  of  about  ^£11,000,000.  Further,  it 
is  the  boast  of  this  foreign  Baiffeisen  Agricultural  Banks 
Association,  with  its  two  thousand  odd  adOBliated  societies, 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  in  1849,  neither 
member  nor  creditor  has  lost  a  shilling  by  them,  whereas 
the  good  they  have  done  to  struggling  husbandmen  can 
scarcely  be  expressed  in  words. 

That  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Prussian  Diet  is  shown 
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by  the  fact  that  in  July  1896,  a  BiU  was  read  a  third  time 
in  the  HoiiBe  of  Deputies  establishing  a  Central  C!o-operatiye 
Bank,  of  which  the  object  is  to  grant  loans  to  and  receive 
deposits  from  co-operative  Unions  and  cooperative  credit 
Banks.  To  promote  this  end  the  State  granted  to  the 
said  bank  as  original  capital  a  smn  of  €260,000. 

When  we  tnm  to  England  it  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  find  that,  the  matt^  having  to  do  with  agriculture  and 
the  welfare  of  the  rural  population,  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done.  In  1896,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Yerburgh,  M.P., 
some  information  was  obtained  from  the  Continent  through 
the  Foreign  Office  officials,  and  there  the  thing  stopped. 
Also  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  largely  through  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  Mr.  Yerburgh,  the  Co-operative 
Banks  Association  has  been  founded,  but  as  yet,  I  under- 
stand, has  not  progressed  very  far.  How  can  it,  fighting 
against  such  a  sea  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  parliament- 
ary indifEerence  ?  Still  it  has  done  something.  Thus 
according  to  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Council  for  the 
year  ending  July  18, 1901,  it  would  appear  that  six  town 
Banks  and  four  agricultural  Credit  Societies  are  in  active 
operation  in  England.  The  names  of  these  country 
co-operative  Societies  are : — 

Scawby       Agricultural  Credit  Society  (Lincolnshire) 
Hedge  End  „  „  (Hampshire) 

Wiggenhall  „  „  (Norfolk) 

Castlemorton  „  „  (Worcestershire) 

I  observe,  however,  that  no  new  Society  has  been  started 
in  the  country  districts  since  the  year  1896 --a  fact,  I  regret 
to  say,  that  does  not  indicate  any  rapid  advance  of  the 
movement. 

Our  Governments  can  find  millions  and  tens  of  millions 
to  spend  upon  foreign  enterprises  and  wars,  some  of  which 
at  least  are  of  doubtful  national  advantage ;  but  what  amount 
of  pressure  would  it  take  to  extract  from  them  even  £260,000 
to  assist  a  scheme  of  this  nature  ?  That  sum  is  about  the 
sixteenth  of  the  cost  of,  let  us  juty,  the  Uganda  railroad. 
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and  Imperialist  though  I  am,  I  believe  finnly  that  the 
benefit  which  must  result  from  its  judicious  use  in  the 
establishment  of  People's  Banks  would  prove  a  truer 
defence  and  advantage  to  this  country  than  a  doaen  Bast 
African  railways.  Yet,  as  it  would  help  not  trade  but 
agriculture  and  the  land,  what  chance  is  there  that  the 
money  will  ever  be  forthooming,  or,  indeed,  any  earnest 
and  heartfelt  Government  assistance  in  this  and  kindred 
matters  ? 

The  Scawby  Credit  Society  started  with  the  modest 
capital  of  £200  m  1894.  In  1901,  wi^n  I  inspected  the 
accounts,  it  was  quite  solvent,  and  even  boasted  a  reserve  of 
£S  12^.,  having  since  its  origin  granted  loans  to  the  extent 
of  £577 — twenty-two  in  all — ^running  from  £6  to  £50,  the 
maximum  allowed.  During  this  period  of  activity  it  had 
suffered  no  losses  and  incurred  no  bad  debts.  To  exemplify 
the  working  and  usefulness  of  the  Bank  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  do  better  than  quote  two  or  three  specimen  cases, 
names  only  being  suppressed. 

Casb  I. — ^A  farm  labourer,  an  industrious  man,  had 
brought  up  a  large  family  and  managed  to  save  a  little 
money.  He  took  half  an  acre,  then  three  acres  and  the 
proverbial  cow;  then,  when  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  hire  a  small  farm  of  fifty  acres,  which 
he  managed  to  enter  and  stock,  except  with  sheep.  To 
purchase  these  the  Scawby  Society  granted  him  a  loan  of 
£80  on  his  own  security,  consisting  of  his  live  and  dead 
stock  and  com  in  stack,  which  he  insured  at  the  instance  of 
the  society  for  £150.  But  for  this  loan  the  borrower  would 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  his  sheep  food  to  his  own  loss  and 
to  the  damage  of  the  farm.  Having  punctually  discharged  his 
debt,  he  applied  for  a  fresh  loan  of  £40,  again  to  buy  sheep, 
as  his  roots  were  more  plentiful  than  in  the  previous  season. 
The  loan  was  granted  on  the  same  security  as  before  and 
duly  discharged.  Next  one  of  £20  was  advanced,  and  paid  off 
to  the  day.  After  a  year  the  borrower  saw  a  chance  of 
placing  his  sons  on  a  small  farm,  which  he  partiailly  stocked 
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for  them.  To  do  this,  however,  and  replenish  his  own 
holding,  he  applied  for  another  loan  of  £60,  which  was 
granted  on  the  same  security. 

This  chain  of  loans,  therefore,  has  assisted  in  starting  the 
tenants  of  two  small-holdings,  and  in  1901  it  was  estimated 
that  if  the  original  borrower  were  to  go  out  of  farming  after 
six  years,  he  would  be  found  to  have  quadrupled  the  capital 
with  which  he  began. 

Casb  2. — ^A  working  foreman  heard  of  the  Scawby  Credit 
Bank  and  deposited  with  it  a  sum  of  £50.  When  the 
chance  offered  of  taking  a  farm  of  seventy-three  acres  he 
borrowed  ^£50  on  the  security  of  his  deposit,  and  a  further 
£50  on  that  of  his  stock  and  implements  and  the  guarantee 
of  two  sureties.  Even  in  the  bad  season  of  1901  this  man's 
farm  looked  well,  and,  as  he  was  hard-working  and  knew 
his  business,  his  success  seemed  fairly  certain. 

Case  3. — A  foreman  in  a  conmiercial  concern  established 
himself  independently  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and 
locked  up  his  small  capital  in  manufactured  goods  of  his 
own  production.  He  was  granted  a  loan  by  the  Scawby 
Society  on  the  security  of  his  stock  in  hand  and  of  two 
sureties.  This  loan  was  repaid,  and  a  fresh  one  for  a 
smaUer  sum  advanced,  which,  after  an  extension  of  time, 
asked  for  on  the  ground  that  it  would  enable  the  borrower 
to  establish  himself,  was  duly  paid.  This  man  in  1901  had 
secured  a  connection  of  customers,  and  bad  a  good  prospect 
of  success.  But  for  these  loans  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  sell  his  first  manufactured  stock  at  a  sacrifice,  and  must 
have  drifted  back  into  his  old  position,  and  thus  lost  the 
independence  he  coveted. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  above  sample 
instances  demonstrate  the  utility  of  Go-operative  People's 
Banks  more  clearly  than  could  be  accomplished  by  any 
amount  of  argument. 

Now  if  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
might  not  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  The  Scawby  Bank,  with 
its  tiny  capital  of  £200,  has  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
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succeeded  in  assisting  quite  a  number  of  industrious, 
struggling  folk  to  advance  themselves  in  life  and  attain  to 
independence.  What,  then,  might  not  happen  if  there  were 
hundreds  of  such  institutions  scattered  up  and  down  the 
land,  as  is  the  case  upon  the  (Continent,  having  the  strong 
support  and  sympathy  of  some  central  Authority,  and  en- 
gaged, each  of  them,  in  the  ludicious  dissemination  of 
capital  among  deserving  folk,  who  mutually  guarantee  its 
repayment,  that  it  ms^  be  used  again  to  help  others  in  their 
turn  ?  It  is  said  that  the  great  Banks  would  be  hostile  to  any 
such  movement ;  but  why  should  they  be  hostile,  seeing  tha^ 
the  business  is  not  of  the  class  which  they  would  caxe  to  do, 
and  that,  being  co-operative,  it  produces  no  profit  except  to 
the  co-operators  ?  On  the  contrary^  I  believe  that  if  it  were 
put  before  them  in  a  propo^  light  they  might  be  glad  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  such  Societies,  since  these 
would  in  due  course  manufacture  customers  for  themselves, 
and,  by  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country,  gjiva  them  more 
money  to  handle. 

The  utter  indifference  of  our  Governments  is,  I  think, 
much  more  to  be  feared  than  any  hoatiUty  on  the  part  of 
the  large  banking  institutions.  That  these  co-operative 
Credit  Societies  can  be  made  to  do  good  work  in  England  as 
well  as  abroad  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Sutton 
Nelthorpe  and  his  committee  at  Scawby.  Possibly  also  the 
other  Societies,  with  the  details  of  which  I  am  not  acquainted, 
may  be  equally  successful,  as  I  have  heard  that  they  ace 
in  Ireland.  Now  it  remains  for  England  to  follow  this 
excellent  example  and  thereby  help  to  satisfy  one  of  its 
most  pressing  needs — the  multiplication  and  development  of 
the  desirable  class  of  small-holders. 

Mr.  Sutton  Nelthorpe  owns  property  to  the  extent  of 
over  8,000  acres  in  four  different  districts  of  Lincolnshire, 
but  he  only  farms  enough  for  the  purposes  of  his  Shire 
stud.  Of  this  stud  he  said  that  he  took  the  business  up 
because  he  thought  that  horses  were  the  one  stock  in 
Lincolnshire  which  could  be  improved,  and  because  he 
desired  to  persuade  farmers  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of 
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prodttciive  as  well  ae  (A  useful  animftls.  As  a  speculation, 
howeTer,  the  venture  had  not  been  remunerative,  at  any 
rate  to  himself.  In  f aet,  were  it  not  for  the  good  that  he 
believed  hiastud  does  in  ti:ie  district,  he  would  have  abandoned 
it  long  ago.  The  horses  we  inspected  were^  I  should  add,  a 
fine  lot  of  aniBaals,  of  massive  make.  ISspeoJaUj  did  we 
admire  the  sires  oaUed  Saa^^og  and  East  ABglian,  the  latter 
an  old  horse  noted  far  the  scmndnass  of  its  stock. 

Mr.  Sutton  Neltli(»pe  is  a  great  planter  ^  woods,  of  which 
he  has  some  1,300  acres.  He  waa  ciureful  to  point  out»  how- 
ever, that  to  be  reonunerative  and  of  real  value,  these  must  be 
ooQsecutirvely  managed  for  two  or  thsee  generations,  and 
upon  a  propeor  sjrst^n,  II  tfaia  is  done  they  pay  on  land 
which  is  almost  worthless  for  farming.  He  waa  of  opinion, 
indeed,  thait  no  land  that  will:  not  iHring  in  5«.  the  acre  should 
be  Ruined :  it  ougjlit  all  to  be  plained  wil^  larch  and  ash. 
The  larch,,  he  ti;ionghti  ought  not^  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
uy&re  than  thirty*five  yeara^  and  the  ash  for  not  more  than 
seventy  or  eigh^  years.  On  the  general  4|aestioi)  of  planting 
he  pookLted  out  that  woods  give  employment  summer  and 
winter  to  men  cm  land  which  otherwise  would  be  practically 
derelict  Also  they  afEbcd  shelter,  prevent  wastage  of  raii>- 
fall,  and  aiqiply  lai»Mra  with  hedge  and  net  stakes,  stack 
props,  and  other  necessary  timber. 

Lake  many  o&k&c  thanking  mien,  he  believed  that,  there  ia 
great  danger  of  a  timber  famine  in  the  near  future,  as  the 
resousoes  of  the  wedA  in  this  respeet  are  being  grlevoasly 
wasted.  This  ia  particularly  tiie  case  in  England,  where 
the  genei3Bl  povexty  of  laodlordsi  and  especially  the  pressure 
of  death  duties  are  nudcing  large  dem^uids  upon  the  existing 
stock  of  timber,  owners  having  aotiung  else  out  of  which  to 
pay  the  tax.  Also,  from  one  cause  and  another,  very  Uttle 
n  being  planted.  These  are  (^nions  with  which  my  ex- 
penenoe  in  many  lands  leads  me  entirely  to  agiee. 

In  peaking  of  the  general  agricultural  position  in  Lin- 
eolnshiiei  Mr,  Sutton  N€^h<Hpe  said  that  Dig  to  1900  farmers 
were  more  hopeful,  having  suited  themselves  to  the  depressed 
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condition  of  things.  Ths.t  year,  howev^,  was  bad  and  dis- 
couraged them,  while  1901  was  in  some  respects  worse, 
especially  as  regarded  the  price  of  wool.  He  thought  that  a 
clever  man  who  attended  to  his  work  and  kept  his  accounts 
made  a  living,  as  did  the  little  farmer  who  with  his  family 
found  all  his  own  labour,  but  that  the  man  who  had  not 
these  qualities  or  advantages  fell  into  failure.  In  any  case, 
he  added,  the  margin  was  v^  emBil  and  must  be  made  the 
most  of.  As  to  the  future  he  was  not  hopeless,  looking  to 
the  fact  that  personally  he  had  experienced  few  changes 
among  his  tenants,  and  that  his  rents,  which  must  come 
from  somewhere,  were  paid.  Also  he  found  that  he  could 
relet  farms  at  an  average  fall  of  30  per  cent,  from  those 
obtainable  in  the  good  times. 

With  reference  to  labour,  he  said  that  in  the  county 
at  large  the  question  was  not  acute.  'Still  the  young  men 
went,  and  in  harvest  time  there  was  some  soaxtoity,  although 
that  matter  often  depended  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the 
character  of  the  employe.  In  districts  wh^i*e  small-hold- 
ings existed,  these  had,  in  his  opinion^  a  good  influence 
on  the  labour  question.  Mr.  Sutton  Nelthorpe  held  that 
the  extension  of  such  small-holdings  in  suitable  localities 
and  under  proper  conditions  in  Lincolnshire  would  be  ad- 
visable, and  that  their  number  ought  only  to  be  limited 
by  the  quantity  of  land  that  could  profitably  be  put  to 
this  purpose. 

This  extension  would  be  almost  entirely  a  question  of 
capital,  and  he  thought  that  in  some  cases  small-holdings 
could  be  created  and  in  others  helped  and  established  by 
the  promotion  of  co-operative  Banks.  It  was  very  urgent 
that  this  question  should  be  taken  up  seriously  either  by 
Gk)vernment  or  otherwise.  He  was  of  opinion  that  regula- 
tions somewhat  similar  to  those  ot  the  Irish  Acts  ought  to  be 
applied  in  England.  In  many  places  there  was  land  that 
was  not  suitable  to  residential  or  other  purposes,  which 
could  be  put  to  profit  by  being  occupied  by  people  who  were 
anxious  to  become  holders. 
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Lttiid  transfer,  he  declared,  also  ought  to  be  made  cheaper 
and  simpler.  Thus  he  had  given  away  two  little  plots  to 
local  Institiitions  to  be  used  as  a  ohorchyard  and  the  site  of 
a  reading  room  req[>ectiyely,  and  the  lawyer's  fees  and  other 
expenses  had  amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of  the  land. 
Copyholdfi  also  should  be  done  away  with  by  legislation  upon 
equitable  and  proper  tenns.  Cottages^  he  said,  were  not 
generally  short  in  the  district,  and  his  had  plenty  of  accom- 
modation. He  did  not  think  tiiat  it  would  do  to  let  boys 
work  on  the  land  in  summer  and  at  their  books  in  winter,  but 
in  Scawby  ithey  arranged  their  school  holidays  to  fall  in  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  times  of  the  various  harvests. 
The  land,  Mr.  Sutton  Neltiiorpe  stated  in  conclusion,  ought 
to  be  in  many  bands — ^the  more  the  better. 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  Lincolnshire  lies  a  great 
block  of  low  coimtry  bounded  by  the  river  Trent  on  the 
east,  the  extinct  river  Don  on  the  north  an4  west,  and  the 
river  Idle  on  the  south  and  south-weslo  This  stretch  of 
land,  known  as  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  although  it  can  no 
longer  be  called  an  island,  is  in  s(»ne  wnys  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  in  England. 

As  the  wealth  of  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile,  so  the 
wealth  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  is  the  gift  of  the  Humber  and 
the  Trent.  This  enrichment,  however,  is  brought  about  in 
a  different  way.  In  Egypt,  as  all  who  have  travelled  in 
that  counjlary  know,  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks  at  a  certain 
season,  of  the  year,  leaving  behind  it  a  deposit  of  mud  to 
fertiUse  the  land.  In  the  Isle  of  Axhohne — and  IsbA  same 
thing  happens  in  the  case  of  the  Ouse  in  Yorkshire — ^the 
floods  are  let  onto  the  land  to  be  treated  (which  must,  of 
course,  lie  beneatiti  the  high-water  level),  at  the  rise  of  the 
tide,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  tide  withdraw  themselves  through 
the  sluices^  leaving  behind  them  a  deposit  of  the  thickness 
and  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  brown  pt^er.  This  process  is 
carried  on  during  the  summer  months  for  a  period  ot  about 
three  years,  the  water  entering  upon  the  appointed  land 
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twice  in  the  twenty-foor  hours,  on  Bome  ten  ^sys  in  each 
month*  At  the  end  of  this,  or  evexi  a  long^  time,  the 
scores  of  individuid  sheets  of  brown  mud,  carried,  it  is 
suggested,  up  the  Humber  from  the  coast  of  Yoricshire 
and  laid  one  upon  another  with  beautiful  eyenness  oirer 
the  bed  of  poor  peat,  will  have  been  found  to  have  raised 
the  general  level  of  the  soil  to  a  '^ckness  of  from  two  to 
four  feet. 

This  ingenious  and  interesting  sjrstem  is  called  Warping, 
and  if  the  Warp  soil  be  out  through  and  examined  even 
many  years  e^er  it  has  been  ccmipleted,  theindividuiJ  layers 
of  dry  slime  can  be  se^i  deposited  one  upon  the  other  like 
those  of  Chinese  laequer  upon  a  bowl.  This  mud  or  silt  is 
chocolate  in  colour,  friable,  and  easy  to  work,  and  of  an 
almost  inexhaustible  richness.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  salt  brought  up  with  the  deposit  by  the  ocean  tide  would 
prove  pdsonouB  to  vegetation.  In  fact,  however,  this  is  not 
so,  since  after  the  new  soil  has  lain  a  year  or  more  to  dry 
and  be  drained,  it  can  be  sown  with  white  clover,  and  from 
that  time  tory^Bxd.  wiU  produce  magnificent  cropB  of  wheat, 
potatoes,  cdery,  (^whatever  it  may  be  desired  to  grow. 
Some  of  this  land,  moreover,  before  the  river  was  properly 
embanked,  has  in  past  ages  been  warped  by  nature  with  the 
oveiflowing  of  the  tides. 

Such  ]and  is  knowti  as  'old  goings.'  A  smi^  portion 
also — for  of  this  we  only  saw  (Hie  jriece— which  lies  above  the 
watet  level  has  actually  been  warped  by  hand,  Uie  mud 
being  led  on  to  it  with  earts  at  a  great  expense  from  some 
eoinreoient  tidal  pool.  This,  however,  was  done  in  the 
palmy  days  c^  agriculture ;  now  no  one  would  dream  of  in- 
curring sudh  expense.  The  cost  of  Hbe  process  of  tidal 
warping,  which,  of  course,  involves  an  elaborate  system  of 
canals  and  sluices,  I  should  add,  seems  to  amount  to  about 
£20  or  £2S  per  acre,  and  the  result  at  the  present  time  is  to 
raise  the  land  treated  from  a  rental  value  of  a  few  shillings 
to  £2  the  acre,  or  even  more. 

The  subject  is  so  interesting  and  important  that,  with 
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dne  acknowledgments,  I  supplement  my  remarks  upon  it 
by  quoting  the  best  and  clearest  account  of  Warping  and 
Warp  land  which  I  have  yet  seen.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  1901  catalogue  of  barley,  oats,  and  seed  potatoes  issued 
by  the  well-known  giower  Mr.  Scholey,  of  Gk)ole.  liSi. 
Scholar  says : — 

Where  Warp  Ui  at  command,  there  is  no  method  of  raising 
low4ying  and  worthless  lands  ttiat  is  so  oonyenient  and  effective 
as  war^g.  The  river  Humber  is  the  great  reservoir  from  whence 
^s  appsirentty  ineriiatistible  supply  is  obtained.  The  water  of 
this  broad  and  voluminous  estuary  is  profusely  and  xmiformly 
mixed  wHh  a  peculiar  kind  of  yellowish  mud  called  warp. 
Some  geologists  regard  this  deposit  as  the  waste  of  the  diluvial 
till  of  the  Hold^ness  coast.  Others  consider  it  to  be  the  river 
sBt '  churned '  up  and  turned  back  by  the  tides  of  the  Humber. 

The  Humber  drains  the  most  of  Yorkshire  and  much  of  several 
other  bounties,  and  receives  incalculable  quantities  of  the  soil  of 
these  counties  from  its  tributaries  in  a  state  of  suspension,  which 
by  tiie  action  of  the  tides  is. thoroughly  mixed  and  deposited  at 
ti^  bottom  and  sides,  and  also  in  large  sand  banks  in  various 
parts  of  the  vast  area  of  this  river.  This  compound  the  Humber, 
by  the  force  of  its  tides,  conveys  atod  reconveys  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Trent  and  Ouse,  and  also  to  the  tributaries  of 
the  latter,  from  which  thousands  of  acres  of  low  and  in  many 
instances  quite  worthless  land,  lying  on  the  borders  or  inland, 
at  distances  vaf]ring  from  one  to  seven  miles,  have  been  covered 
one,  two,  and  even  three  feet  thick  with  Warp  and  converted 
into  land  of  average  quality  and  fertility ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  several  thousand  acres  of  such  land  have  been 
made,  requiring  millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  this  deposit  in 
its  Creation,  &e  waters  of  these  rivers  are  to  all  appearance  as 
fuMy  surcharged  there^with  as  they  ever  were.  This  no  doubt 
must  be  attributed  solely  to  natural  causes,  such,  most  probably, 
as  are  set  forth  In  one  or  both  of  the  theories  above  referred  to. 

The  soil  most  frequently  improved  by  warping  is  peat;  but 
any  inferior  land  being  contiguous  to  any  ol  the  above-named 
rivers,  and  lying  sufficiently  low  to  admit  of  its  being  flooded  to  a 
dep^  of  two  to  four  feet,  may  be  raised  and  greatly  improved  by 
the  process.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  improvements  three 
things  are  necessary.  Mrst,  that  the  land  to  be  improved  shall 
be  situate  within  a  practical  distance  from  one  of  the  rivers 
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above  referred  to;  seoondly,  a  slnioe  at  the  river,  to  open  and 
shut  80  as  to  take  in  the  tides  or  keep  them  out  at  pleasure ;  and 
thirdly,  a  canal  or  '  warping  drain '  to  convey  the  water  to  and 
from  the  land  to  be  warped. 

The  size  of  a  warping  sluice  varies  from  six  or  eight  feet 
square  to  twice  these  dimflnsions,  and  ttie  width  of  the  canal  from 
thirty  feet  upwards.  The  largest  sluice  and  canal  ever  made  for 
this  purpose  is  the  one  by  which  the  principal  part  of  this 
immediate  neighbourhood  was  warped,  the  former  having  two 
openings,  each  sixteen  feet  wide  by  twenty  deep,  through  which 
numbers  of  vessels  of  nearly  one  hundred  tons  burthen  have  passed, 
bringing  cargoes  of  manure  from  Hull,  London,  and  elsewhere, 
and  taking  out  a  return  cargo  of  potatoes  for  the  London  and 
other  markets.  This  canal  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  width, 
and  is  continued  for  a  distance  of  about  seven  or  eight  miles, 
warping,  and  thereby  converting  bad  land  (chiefly  peat)  into  good, 
on  both  sides  its  course. 

When  the  land  to  be  warped  is  not  under  cultivation,  the 
necessary  preparations  may  be  made  at  any  time ;  but  when  the 
reverse  is  tiie  caselt  is  of  course  needful  to  defer  the  work  until 
after  harvest,  when  the  land  is  surrounded  by  an  embankment 
varying  in  height  from  three  to  six  feet,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  internal  canals  or  inlets  cut,  &c.  The  area  to  be  warped  may 
vary  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  (a  very  primitive  method)  to  three 
or  four  hundred,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sluice  and  canaL 
All  the  necessary  preparations  having  been  completed,  die 
doors  of  the  sluice  are  thrown  wide  open  at  low  water  to  the  full 
force  of  the  rising  tide,  which  is  conducted  by  the  canal  to  the 
land  to  be  warped. 

When  Warp  is  in  the  rivers  or  warping  canals  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  its  various  constituents  one  from  another ;  but  as 
soon  as  ^e  tide  has  reached  the  land  and  begun  to  spread  itself 
over  a  largei  area,  the  force  of  the  cuirent  is  very  considerably 
weakened,  and  the  heavier  particles  begin  at  once  to  fall  to  the 
ground  ;  and  whilst  the  medium  are  carried  somewhat  further,  the 
lightest  float  to  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  enclosure.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Warp  is  that  those  particles  which  when 
in  the  water  are  hea/tnest  make  the  lightest  and  most  friable 
land,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  it  is  highly  necessary,  when  the 
water  has  reached  the  land,  that  a  portion  of  it  be  confined  in 
smaller  inlets  or  canals,  and  thereby  conducted  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  enclosure,  before  being  allowed  to  expand  over  the 
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entire  area»  by  whioh  means  the  Warp  is  more  evenly  distributed 
and  a  more  uniform  quality  of  land  is  the  permanent  result. 

Another  peculiar  characteristic  is  that  although  it  produces 
grain  of  excellent  quality,  yet  it  is  somewhat  varied  in  colour. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  all  wheats,  and  gives,  even  to  my 
own,  which  is  all  the  produce  of  carefully  selected  parent  ears, 
the  appearance  of  being  of  two  kinds — Slighter  Warp  pxMluoing 
tl^  brightest,  and  the  heavier  the  darkest-coloured  grain;  but 
this  dissimilarity  in  colour  at  once  disappears  when  grown  on 
other  soils. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  warping  a  piece  of  land  depends 
on  several  circumstances,  viz.  the  thickness  of  Warp  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  on  in  order  to  raise  the  land  sufficiently  high  to  drain 
well  in  times  of  heavy  and  continuous  rainfoll,  the  distance 
the  land  lies  from  the  nearest  available  supply,  the  state  of  the 
weather — dry  seasons  being  much  the  best,  the  tides  then  contain- 
ing a  much  larger  percentage  of  Warp  than  in  wet  ones — the  area 
inclosed,  and  the  capacity  of  the  sluice  and  canaL  The  average 
duration  of  the  process  may  be  put  down  at  from  two  to  three 
years.  In  the  spring  and  summer  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
Warp  in  the  water  than  in  the  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  rain- 
fall being  usually  much  less  in  theee  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
flood  tides — ^at  the  new  and  full  moon — ^both  in  summer  and 
winter  ocmtain  a  far  larger  quaditity  of  this  deposit  than  the  '  neap,' 
owing  to  the  much  greater  volume  of  water  ttial  then  comes  up 
from  the  sea,  die  violence  of  which  stirs  up  the  Warp  that  during 
the  neap  tides  had  partially  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  Humber. 
The  work  is  performed  at  one  or  two  operations,  according  to 
circumstances,  the  second  warping  taking  place  after  an  interval 
of  from  five  to  ten  years.  The  double  process  invariably  makes 
tiie  best&dsh  of  the  land,  but  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the 
occupier  to  lose  the  use  of  &e  land  twice,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
many  heavy  expenses  that  fall  on  him  each  time  the  land  is  given 
up  to  him  by  the  warpers,  and  has  to  be  again  divided  into  fields, 
old  ditches  reopened,  or  new  ones  cut,  the  land  drained  and  put 
under  a  proper  course  of  cultivation. 

Although  Warp  land  will  not  grow  wheat  or  other  cereals  of 
more  than  about  ordinary  quality,  yet  as  a  '  change '  of  seed  for 
all  other  soils  it  stands  tmsvrpassed  if  not  unequalled. 

At  Althorpe  Station,  by  which  we  arrived  in  the  Isle 
after  crossing  the  broad  stream  of  the  Trent,  the  traveller 
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cotQd  see  at  once  tiiat  here  agricnltnre  was  a  matter  of  care 
and  moment.  Confronting  him  was  a  hoard  announcing  the 
site  of  the  Lindsey  county  Council  experimental  plots,  and 
in  a  field  heyond  were  the  plots  themselves.  Here  we 
saw  growing  twenty  strips  of  difEorent  sorts  of  potatoes, 
the  staple  of  tiie  Isle,  and  others  of  oate  and  wheat. 
Each  plot,  at  imy  rate  of  the  potatoes,  had  been  divided 
into  fifteen  sections,  and,  except  the  fifteenth,  treated 
with  as  many  different  kinds  of  manure.  The  fertiliser 
which  had  been  found  to  answer  best,  by  the  way,  was 
also  the  heaviest  that  had  been  applied — viz.  a  dressing  of 
4  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  six  of  superphosphate  to  the 
acre. 

Our  guides  in  the  Isle  of  Axhoime  were  Mr.  Sutton 
Nelthorpe,  of  Bcawby  Hall;  Mr.  T.  J.  Blaydes,  J.P.,  of 
Epworth;  and  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  of  AJthorpe,  in  whose 
company  we  made  a  journey  of  sixty  miles  around  the 
Isle.  The  Isle  of  Axhoime  is  one  of  the  few  places  I 
have  visited  in  England  which  may  be  called,  at  any  rate  in 
my  opinion,  truly  [prosperous  in  the  agricultunJ  sense,  the 
low  price  of  produce  notwithstanding,  chiefly  because  of  its 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  potato.  Also,  M  in  the  case  of 
the  Marsh  lands,  which  we  saw  subsequently,  it  has  bene- 
fited much  from  the  recent  dry  seasons  that  have  brought 
disaster  to  many  parts  of  England.  On  thode  deep  saline 
soils  our  poison  is  their  meat. 

Of  course  values  and  reate  have  faUsD  since  the  good 
times ;  thus  a  farm  of  300  acdes  which  thirty  years  ago  was 
let  at  £5  the  acre  in  1901  fetched,  I  believe,  under  £8, 
about  the  top  rent  in  these  days ;  and  land  which  used  to  sell 
at  perhaps  £100  the  acre  has  come  down  in  proportion. 
But  it  still  both  sells  and  lets  readily ;  indeed,  the  small- 
holders take  up  all  that  can  be  had,  if  it  be  of  the  right 
quality.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  those  who 
bought  at  top  prices  in  the  good  times,  especially  little  men 
who  mortgaged  their  freeholds,  have  been  very  hard  hit,  so 
bard  that  in  some  cases  tiiey  have  vanished  beneath  ihe 
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combined  burden  of  interest  and  low  values,  and  been 
replaced  by  otiiers. 

No  country  gentlem^i  seem  to  live  in  the  district,  and, 
as  is  generally  the  case  where  small-holdings  are  numerous, 
I  heard  few  complaints  about  labour,  although  one  old 
farmer  whom  I  met  was  very  indignant  because  on  the 
previous  day  his  men  had  asked  to  be  supplied  with  after- 
no<m  tea !  The  average  wages  appeared  to  be  28,  9(1.  a  day 
for  day  men,  IBs.  a  week  fot  horsemen,  and  16^.  a  week, 
witti  cottage,  for  garthmen.  Men  living  in  the  house  with 
foremei^  or  owners  receive  about  iC24  per  annum  and  food, 
and  horsemen  £30  per  annum  and  food.  The  rental  of  the 
larger  farms  of  good  land  might  be  put  at  an  average  of  S5«. 
an  acre — it  used  to  be  almost  double— but  the  smaller 
holdings  fetched  much  more. 

On  all  the  Warp  lands  and  some  others  the  crops  looked 
sfdendid  in  1901,  especially  the  wheat  and  potatoes,  of  which 
the  favourite  sorts  were  the  '  Up-to-date,'  ^  British  Queen,' 
and  '  Selected  Giant  *  varieties.  These  last  have  the  pecu- 
liarity of  bearing  no  flowers. 

Our  route  on  tins  great  round,  which  we  accomplished 
by  the  kelp  of  relays  of  horses,  was  from  Althorpe,  across 
49he  Stainlorth  and  Eeadby  Oanal,  and  the  Paupers'  Brain, 
60  called,  I  believe,  because  it  was  cut  by  paupers,  to  Gar- 
thorpe,  in  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  Lincolnshire. 
All  along  the  sides  of  the  roadways  wMch  we  followed  ran 
a  little  stone  pavement  still  known  as  the  Eing^s  Causeway. 
These  causeways  were  here  before  the  roads,  and  used  by 
tiie  old  inhabitants  and  their  pack  animals  in  crossing  the 
dismal  swamp.  In  Oyprus  I  have  seen  somewhat  similar 
pathways,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Bomans  and 
Venetians.  In  the  neighbouriiood  of  Adiingfleet  we  crossed 
the  old  Don  Biver,  in  the  bed  of  which  an  orchard  was 
growing,  bearing  the  best  crop  of  apples  which  I  saw  that 
year,  and  entered  the  Marshland  district  of  Yorkshire.  Here 
we  came  to  stiff  clay  lands  and  a  commonage  carr3dng  cattle. 

This  soil  must  be  worked  by  three  horses  or  a  steam 
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plough,  and  was  worth  no  more  than  12s.  an  acre.  Further 
on,  however,  it  improYes,  and  where  the  pasture  has  never 
been  broken,  and  grows  on  naturally  warped  'old  going 
land,'  it  brought  in  505.  an  aore.  Beyond,  on  a  vast  plain, 
covered  with  bounteous  crops,  but  almost  unmarked  by 
trees  or  churches,  stands  the  straggling  village  of  8win&- 
fleet,  which  has  a  population  of  about  1,200  souls.  The 
church  is  a  brick,  bam-like  building,  of  extraordinary  ugli- 
ness, with  a  rough,  tiled  roof  and  a  neglected  graveyard 
full  of  large,  flat  tombstones.  In  this  phuich  John  Wesley 
preached  till  it  was  found  too  small  for  his  audience,  after 
which  he  delivered  his  sermons  beneath  some  eln;i  trees 
which  grow  on  the  farm  of  a  gentleman  whom  we  met.  I 
asked  an  inhabitant  why  the  church  was  in  such  bad  order. 
He  replied,  <  Oh,  there  is  no  squire  in  the  place.' 

Near  Swinefleet  we  saw  the  mud-coloured  Ouse,  that  at 
this  spot  may  be  500  yards  in  width,  creeping  on  towards 
the  Humber  and  the  sea.  Next  we  came  to  a  cutting  on 
the  then  unfinished  Qoole  and  Marshland  Light  Railway, 
which,  with  another  line,  will,  it  is  expected,  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  the  neighbourhood.  Here,  nigh  to  Beedness 
Junction,  the  navvies  had  made  a  large  excavation,  in 
w^ich  I  saw  the  roots  and  stumps  of  scores  of  pine  trees, 
i^pparently  Scotch  firs,  together  with  some  of  their  trunks, 
all  of  which  have  fallen  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  I 
regret  that  I  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  subject 
of  thi^  buried  forest.  There  are  various  theories  as  to 
when  it  grew  and  haw  it  came  to  be  destroyed.  Some 
say  that  the  Bomans  burnt  it,  but  personally  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  I  believe  that  the  trees  were  killed 
by  a  subsidence  of  the  soil  or  a  change  of  climate,  tiie  roots 
standing  in  water  till  they  rotted,  and  the  trees  being  blown 
down  by  the  prevailing  wind.  Yew  trees  are  also  found 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  call  briar-thorns:  they 
use  their  twisted  roots  in  garden  rockeries. 

Becrossing  the  bed  of  the  Don,  and  leaving  Thome  Moor 
and  its  peat-moss  litter  works  on  our  right,  we  came  to 
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Crowle,  Belton,  and  Epworth,  the  capital  of  the  Isle, 
where  we  saw  the  parsonage  in  which  Wesley  was  bom, 
and  the  window  through  which  he  was  rescued  from  the 
fire  as  a  child,  by  one  man  standing  upon  the  shoulders 
of  another,  or  so  says  the  local  tradition.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal home  of  the  small-holders,  who,  as  Mr.  J.  Standring, 
a  great  authcnity,  satisfied  me  by  facts  and  figures,  are, 
on  the  whole,  very  prosperous,  and  not  nearly  so  heavily 
mortgaged  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  circumstances 
of  this  parish  and  its  population,  which,  he  said,  applied 
equally  to  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Hazey,  Belton, 
and  Owston  Ferry,  as  tiiey  were  furnished  to  me  by  him 
and  confirmed  by  others,  are  as  follows. 

The  area  of  Epworth  is  6,741  acres,  the  rateable  value 
£6,920,  and  the  number  of  ratepayers  about  600.  The  land 
is  held  thus: — 


Over  200  acres 

. 

. 

2  ocoupiers 

„    100 

and  under  200  acres 

12       „ 

„      50 

f» 

100     „ 

14       .. 

„      20 

9f 

60     „          .        , 

81       .. 

..      10 

»l 

20     „ 

40       „ 

„        2 

»f 

10     „ 

116       „ 

..         i 

acre 

l» 

2     „ 

80       „ 

The  parish  contains  several  hundred  acres  of  unenclosed 
land,  divided  into  scores  of  separate  freeholds  and  copy- 
holds, cut  into  strips  of  from  cme  rood  to  two  acres  in  size. 
Owing  to  the  deaths  os  removals  of  owners  or  occupiers,  some 
of  these  lots  are  constantly  coming  into  the  market  lor  hire 
or  purchase,  and  thus  afford  great  facilities  to  poor  men 
who  wish  to  acquire  small-holdings  of  either  claee. 

Some  years  ago,  when  giving  evidence  before  a  Gonmiittee 
of  the  House  of  Conunons,  Mr.  Standring  called  together 
fifteen  labourers,  renting  about  one  and  a  half  acres  each,  in 
order  to  ascertain  by  their  direct  statements  the  advantages, 
if  any,  that  they  had  derived  from  their  holdings.  One  and 
1^  of  these  men  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  a  system  that 
had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  face  a  long  winter  without 
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fear  of  hvngor,  or  of  having  to  apply  for  pariah  mlief.  Tbey 
said  that  since  they  held  a  piece  of  land  they  had  grown 
wheat,  barley,  and  potatoeSy  which  famished  them  with 
bread,  bacon,  and  yegetables  for  the  year.  Thia  they  felt  to 
be  a  great  hootL  Mr.  Stuidring  told  me  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  theae  men  for  years»  and  was  qnito  eertain 
that  not  <me  of  Hiern  has  had  to  seek  parochial  assistance ; 
also  that  they  were  in  a  tsit  hatter  position  than  otheas  of 
their  stamp  who  did  not  own  or  hire  land. 

The  class  above  these,  who  hold  from  2  to  150  acres»  he 
declared,  almost  without  ecueeption,  have  risen  from  begin- 
nings as  small  as  those  abroad^  described.  For  instance,  the 
nine  men  quoted  below,  who  fanned  from  30  to  160  acres, 
were  well  known  to  him,  and  in  eatfly  life  had  all  occupied 
the  position  ol  f amn  servants. 

No. 


1 

.    200aore8 

No.  6 

.    eOaons 

2 

.        .    150    „ 

..    7 

.    60    „ 

3 

.    120    „ 

»►    8         • 

.    50    „ 

4 
5 

.        .    100    ,. 
.    100    „ 

..    9         . 

.    40    „ 

These  men  all  lived  in  Epworth  and  were  prosperous. 
Some  of  them  also  were  giving  their  sons  a  start  in  life 
which  would  enable  them  to  attain  positions  of  equal  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Standring  informed  me  that  the  small-holders  grow 
moie  grain  than  do  the  large  farmers,  at  least  an  equal 
quantity  of  beef,  more  vegetables  and  pork,  but  less  mutton, 
small-lM>ldings  not  beiiig  adapted  for  sheep-walks.  He 
also  f umidied  me  witili  the  {(lowing  table  and  note  desciip- 
tive  of  fomrteen  specimen  Epworth  farms,  which  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  small-hi^ngs. 


No*  1.  12  acres 

„  2.  50 

„  3.  5 

„  4.  26 

„  6.  36 

„  6.  26 


Horse,  cow,  and  pigs 
3  horses,  cows,  and  pig^ 
Cow  and  pigs 
2  horses,  cows,  and  pigs 
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No. 

7. 

SOaerae 

2  horses, 

aOows,  andpigB 

y> 

a 

25    „        . 

2 

>9                        t* 

if 

9. 

30    „        . 

.      2 

ft                        f> 

} 

10. 

80    „ 

.      3 

»»                        »» 

» 

11. 

100    „        . 

.        .      5 

It                        ft 

• 

12. 

180    „        . 

.    10 

1^  COWS,  and  pigs 

> 

13. 

20    „ 

a 

1  eow,  andpigB 

> 

14. 

»    „ 

.      8 

H 

caws,  ukL  pigs 

All  tli6flie  mexk,  aiid  their  fathers  before  them,  have  been 
laboTirerB  m  early  life.  I  belieye  that  not  one  of  them  wished 
to  leave  the  land  for  town  Ufa  One  and  all  commenced 
with  at  most  a  few  acres — in  many  of  the  oases  not  more^ 
than  one  or  two— and  have  added  to  their  holdings  or  changed 
them  for  larger  ones — sometimes  more  than  once.  They 
ane  their  own  employers  and  conseqiimtly  feel  independent. 

Mr.  Prin^  reported  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  was  in  a  state  of  insolTency — mortgaged  up  to  the 
value — and  often  more.  That,  Mr.  Standring  said,  wae  true 
in  isolated  oases,  bat  incorrect  as  a  whole.  There  are 
instancee  in  which  property  was  bought  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years  ago,  and  two  thirds  of  the  purchase  money  borrowed 
on  mortgage,  where  the  purchaser  would  lose  the  whole  of 
bis  capital  if  it  were  now  put  on  the  market.  But  such  cases 
are  very  few,  as  a  large  proportion  of  these  mortgages  have 
long  been  cleared,  and  in  many  examples  subsequent  pur- 
chases made  and  again  cleared  by  the  same  men.  In  his 
opinion  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  the  small-holding  system 
could  be  extended  throughout  Sngland. 

From  Bpworth  we  drove  to  the  Wroot  drain  pumping 
engine,  which  was  kindly  set  to  work  for  our  instruction. 
It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  it  sucking  up  the  water  at 
the  rate,  I  think,  ot  300  tons  a  minute,  and  delivering  it  into 
the  pocd  beyond  the  dam,  which  instantly  began  to  swell 
and  overflow,  as  I  have  seen  the  great  Gteyser  basins  swell  in 
Iceland  before  the  columns  of  water  spout  from  their  surface. 
From  the  pumping  works  we  [oumeyed  to  Park-drain  siding, 
where  we  were  shown  new-warped  land  akeady  bearing 
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splendid  crops,  and  other  lands  in  the  process  of  warping. 
Here  also  we  saw  celery  being  grown  for  market,  and  heard 
of  the  risks  and  profits  of  that  yery  uncertain  crop  from  the 
lips  of  a  grower.  Celery,  he  said,  might  realise  £70  an  acre, 
but  plenty  of  it  was  sold  at  £30.  In  addition  to  that  of 
the  rent  and  rates,  he  put  the  cost  of  its  cultivation  per  acre 
at  £16  for  manure,  £6  for  hand  labour,  and  £4  for  20,000  plants 
for  setting,  or  £26  in  all.  If  the  produce  only  brought  in 
£80  it  is  obvious  therefore,  that  the  profit  would  be  nil, 
whereas  a  £70  crop  must  pay  handsomely.  The  risk,  my 
informant  added,  was  great,  especially  that  of  frost  and 
from  wet  which  runs  into  the  heart  of  the  crownfi  and  rots 
them.  In  that  district  as  much  as  seventy  acres  had,  he 
said,  been  lost  thus  in  a  season. 

In  this  neighbourhood  some  land  was  pointed  out  to 
me  belonging,  I  understood,  to  Mr.  Bletcher,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  bought  for  £12  an  acre.  The  buried  trees,  of 
which  it  was  full,  were  then  taken  out  of  it  at  a  cost  of  £10 
the  acre,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  celery,  which 
requires  deep  culture  and  a  great  quantity  of  mi^mre  mixed 
with  the  peat.  The  results  as  I  saw  them  in  1901  were 
very  striking,  the  crops  being  as  good  as  any  in  the  district. 
Near  by,  too,  I  saw  warped  and  unwarped  land  lying  side 
by  side.  The  contrast  between  the  appearance  and  fertility 
of  the  two  was  wonderful ;  also  the  warped  land  had  been 
raised  nearly  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  other  soil  by 
the  layers  of  silt  deposited.  Before  warping  it  was  said  to 
have  been  worth  8s.  an  acre,  after  that  process  and  the 
erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  40*. — figures  which  tell 
their  own  tale. 

Betuming  to  Epworth,  we  passed  hundreds  of  acres  of 
small-holdings,  long  bands  of  various-coloured  crops  lining 
the  plain  and  the  slopes  of  hills,  all  aglow  with  the  rich 
light  of  evening.  These  plots  are  called  *  selions '  in  legal 
phrase,  or,  more  conunonly,  'strips'  or  'lands.'  Their 
appearance  and  method  of  tenure  go  far  to  confirm  the 
theory,  that  before  the  soil  of  England  was  gathered  into 
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few  hands,  the  '  stetches,'  of  which  so  many  thoosands  may 
still  be  seen  gone  down  to  pasture  all  over  the  heavy  lands 
of  England,  that  measure  perhaps  a  score  of  yards  in  width 
and  run  the  whole  length  of  a  field,  were  very  frequently  the 
separate  iMK)perty  of  individual  yeomen. 

Afterwards  we  examined  some  of  the  great  sluice-gates 
that  hold  out  the  waters  of  the  Trent  from  the  irrigation 
drains,  or,  if  need  be,  let  them  in,  which  are  so  beautifully 
balanced  that  a  child  can  move  them.  Thus  at  length  we 
came  back  at  the  fall  of  night  to  Altb(»rpe,  where  we  bade 
farewell  to  the  prosperous  and  bountiful  Isle  of  Axholme 
and  to  our  kind  conductors. 

In  the  Isle  ci  Axholme  I  saw  Mr.  William  Standring, 
F.A.L,  auctioneer  and  estate  agent*  Mr.  W.  Standring 
said  that  the  district  was  prosperous,  as  the  river  Trent 
brought  life  to  this  countcy.  The  selling  value  of  land 
varied  in  accordance  wii^  its  quality  from  £30  up  to  £100 
an  acre;  not  long  before  he  had  boLA  some  at  Goole  at 
£90  the  acre.  The  rmitals  ran  from  10s,  to  £S  the  acre, 
odd  bits  fetching  as  much  as  £i.  There  had,  however, 
been  a  drop  in  these  values.  Thus  a  farm  of  200  acres 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  used  to  let  thirty  years 
hekxe  at  £5  the  acre.  In  1901  it  would  fetch  a;bout  £S. 
The  occupiers  of  that  date  had  vuushed  and  their  places 
were  taken  by  successful  small-holders.  Indeed  all  who  had 
bought  at  high  figures  in  the  good  times  were  now  hard 
hit  by  the  continuous  fall  in  the  value  of  produce,  and  in 
many  cases  their  properties  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
mortgagee.  The  small*holdings,  however,  were  not  now 
mcMr^aged  to  excess,  and  the  small-headers  were  prosperous 
but  not  increasing  rapidly  in  numba:,  although  the  village 
traders  were  purchasing  land.  Also  the  tendency  was  for 
these  small-holders  to  take  XMMxe  land  and  bec<Hne  large 
hdders.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these  men  were  good  farmers. 
Frtrit  and  grass  lands  were  neglected ;  also  they  k^t  few 
cattle  aad  no  sheep,  relying  on  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  seeds, 
and  turnips.     They  practised  a  five-course  shift :   seeds, 
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turnips,  potatoes,  v^lieat,  barley,  or  seeds  again.  The  wheat 
crop  in  the  Isle  averaged  seven  quarters  an  acre ;  the  oats 
nine  or  ten  quarters ;  the  clover-hay,  which  grew  luxuriantly, 
two  to  three  tons  an  acre,  and  the  roots  w^e  splendid. 

That  Mr.  William  Standring  did  not  exaggerate  the 
capacities  of  the  Isle  in  1901 1  can  testify,  as  the  crops  I 
saw  there  were  wonderfully  fine  throughout,  especially  the 
potatoes,  which  are  perhi^ps  its  mainstay. 

Mr.  W.  Halkom,  whom  I  saw  upon  the  Yorkshire  border, 
had,  I  was  told,  risen  from  small  beginnings  to  a  high 
position  in  the  farming  world.  He  told  me  tiiat  without 
potatoes  they  could  not  live  in  that  neighbourhood,  especiidly 
as  the  fine  crop  of  wheat  which  followed  them  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account.  The  manure  given  to  potatoes 
was  twenty  loads  of  dung,  6  owt.  of  superpho^hates, 
and  4  cvft.  of  nitrates  per  acre,  costing  in  idl  about 
j£7.  He  considered  six  tons  of  saleable  tubers  a  good  crop 
per  acre,  but  of  course  such  a  return  was  only  obtainable  in 
suitable  seasons,  as  if  wet  and  disease  set  in  they  might  not 
harvest  more  than  cme  ton  per  acre.  Mr.  Halkom  sprayed 
with  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  preventive  against  disease, 
and  was  very  careful  to  keep  the  diflferent  soxta  of  potatoes 
true.  Thus  when  I  went  through  his  fann,  men  wece 
going  up  and  down  the  long  ridges  and  removing  from  a 
field  of  the  variety  known  as  Giants  any  plants  which  ihe 
flower,  or  the  hue  of  the  haulm,  showed  to  be  of  alien 
parentage. 

Mr.  Halkom  told  me  that  in  1901  there  was  a  keener 
competition  for  the  purchase  of  farms  than  there  had  been, 
and  that  he  considered  the  condition  of  the  industry  to  be 
more  prosperous  than  it  was. 

Mr.  E.  Hardy,  of  Svdnefleet,  whidi  is  over  the  York- 
shire border,  who  accompanied  us  upon  some  part  of  our 
journey,  tc^d  me  that  the  '  old  going '  land  through  which 
we  were  passing  at  the  time,  that  is,  as  I  httve  explained, 
land  which  has  been  naturally  warped,  Ukjs  down  very 
well  to  grass.    This,  to  judge  trom  the  pastures  whidt  I  saw 
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upon  it,  I  can  wdl  belieye  to  be  the  case.  These  let,  Mr. 
Hardy  informed  me,  at  abont  50s.  an  acre.  The  labourers, 
he  said,  take  3e.  a  day  in  that  district,  Biao  the  women 
wonld  come  out  in  the  fields,  where  they  could  earn  fifteen- 
pence  a  day,  and  in  potato-time  eighteenpence  a  day. 
They  were  well  off  for  labour  in  the  Swin^eet  district,  as 
they  had  plenty  of  Irish  hands,  men  of  very  fine  physique. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baper,  of  the  Manor  Farm,  Wroot,  celery 
grower,  informed  me  that  the  business,  which  he  had 
followed  for  twelve  years,  was  comparatively  a  new  one.  In 
1900  he  had  twenty  acres  and  did  well;  in  1901  fifteen 
acres;  but  many  plants  had  died  and  he  did  not  expect 
a  good  return.  Celery  was  an  uncertain  crop :  he  had  had 
it  drowned  and  he  had  had  it  frozen  off  in  very  sharp 
weather,  but  the  cultivation  of  this  root  was  increasing  and 
the  consumption  seemed  to  be  constant.  At  a  price  of  6(2.  a 
dozen  sticks  it  paid.  Labour,  Mr.  Baper  said,  was  better  to 
deal  with  than  it  had  been,  but  almost  too  dear.  The  standard 
wage  was  ISs,  to  £1,  foremen  taking  25«.  a  week  with 
privileges,  which  included  a  cow  and  its  ke^.  Although 
they  could  earn  £1  a  week  the  young  men  were  going  away, 
being  tempted  to  the  towns  by  the  prospect  of  shorter  hours 
and  more  pleasure,  but  not  so  fast  as  they  used  to  do.  Mr. 
Baper  put  the  total  cost  of  celery  culture  at  £25  per  acre. 

Mr.  Blaydes,  of  Epworth,  whose  farm  we  saw,  held 
500  acres,  his  staple  crops  being  potatoes — of  which  he  had 
no  less  than  160  acres — cauliflower,  and  celery.  Of  com  he 
grew  sufficient  only  to  furnish  him  with  straw.  Mr.  Blaydes 
made  a  speciality  of  the  cultivation  of  seed  potatoes,  not  only 
of  the  old  standard  varieties  imported  from  Scotland,  but  of 
new  sorts,  such  as  the '  Charles  Fidler '  from  Central  Europe. 
He  said  that  since  the  day  of  the  old  Magnum  Bonums  he 
had  introduced  all  the  best  potatoes  into  the  district,  and 
that  in  1901  he  was  growing  thirty-five  different  varieties. 
For  labour,  he  informed  me,  they  were  fairly  well  off,  the 
question  not  being  acute  in  the  Isle,  but  the  men  Uked  to 
do  as  little  work  for  as  much  money  as  they  could  get.    The 
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district  WM,  he  deelared,  prosperous :  in  it  there  was  nothing 
that  approached  to  distress.  Although  he  did  not  consider 
that  there  was  room  tor  any  great  local  development  in  the 
market-gardening  industry,  he  was  a  believer  in  small-hold- 
ings. Indeed  he  considered  the  question  one  of  national 
importance,  and  that  Government  ought  to  come  forward  to 
help  to  keep  people  on  the  land  by  promoting  the  creation 
of  such  holdings,  wherever  this  was  possible,  by  advancing 
money  under  proper  conditions  and  guarantees  to  fit  perscms 
desirous  of  purchasing  land. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  of  Appleby,  whom  I  saw  also,  told  me 
that  the  rents  in  the  Isle  averaged  from  £2  ix>  £i  10«.  per 
acre.  They  were  down  very  much,  as  the  Warp-land  used  to 
command  £4  or  £5  an  acre,  but  had  been  steady  for  the  last 
few  years.  Mr.  Brown  himself  farmed  from  800  to  900 
acres  at  Appleby,  seven  miles  north-west  of  Brigg,  where 
the  soil  is  loam  and  gravelly,  and  there  is  much  ironstone. 
Potato  growing  and  milk  were  his  staples,  the  former  being 
sold  in  Manchester  and  London,  and  the  latter,  of  which  he 
produced  100  gallons  a  day,  in  Grimsby  and  Scunthorpe. 
He  considered  that  milk  production  was  more  profitable  than 
raising  beef.  When  I  asked  him  of  the  condition  of  the  farm- 
ing industry  in  his  locality  he  answered, '  I'm  afraid  a  number 
are  not  doing  well ;  I'm  afraid  I'm  losing  my  friends.'  As 
to  labour  he  said  that  the  ironworks  took  away  their  young 
men,  and  that  there  was  scaorcely  a  labourer's  son  who  stayed 
upon  the  land  unless  he  was  '  half  silly.'  I  think  it  was  he 
who  pointed  out  to  me  some  big  ironworks  which  we 
passed,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  inequality  of  our  rating 
system,  remarked  that  they  earned  a  larger  income  than  all 
the  agricultural  district  which  lay  around  them  and  yet  paid 
practically  nothing  to  the  rates.  Similar  instances  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  and 
this  unequal  distribution  of  financial  burdens  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  substantial  grievances  of  which  the  land  and 
all  connected  with  it  have  to  complain. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Greaves,  the  Rector  of  Epworth,  whom  I 
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met  there,  informed  me  that  the  majority  of  the  holdings 
were  small  and  the  large  holdings  had  become  less  and 
fewer.  Most  of  the  small-hdders  had,  he  said,  been 
labourers  themselres,  although  in  a  few  oases  their  fathers, 
and  in  still  fewer  their  grandfathers,  ooonpied  that  position 
in  life.  The  femiUes  of  the  small*holders  were  all  workers, 
and  except  at  a  pinoh  in  harvest  or  thrashing,  they  employed 
no  ontside  labour.  For  the  most  part  they  lived  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  the  surplus  that  they  sold  providing 
them  with  clothing  and  other  necessaries.  The  custom  was 
for  a  man  to  begin  by  hiring  one  '  land,'  working  at  thesame 
time  as  a  labourer  for  some(Mie  else,  then  by  degrees  be 
acquired  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  hinrse  and  cart  To  do  this, 
however,  that  man  must  be  careful,  as  it  involved  a  struggle 
What  he  noticed  was  the  general  want  of  money.  Owing  to 
this  lack  when  a  small^holder  bought  land  he  did  so  on  the 
tovm  Building-society  principle,  only  tibe  capital  wae  not  re- 
paid by  fixed  instalments  aiid  often  remained  as  a  permanent 
mortgage  on  the  land.  Thd  money  was  generally  borrowed 
from  s(^citors  at  about  five  per  oent.  interest.  Mr.  Greaves 
added  that  the  people  were,  as  a  whole^  very  furly  suc- 
cessful. 

About  Southrey  on  the  way  from  Lincoln  to  Boston 
the  fields  are  flat  and  wide,  the  woods  small  and  sparse,  the 
fences  low,  and  the  soil  red^brown.  Here  on  August  9 
the  harvest  was  general,  oats  being  the  predominating 
crcfp.  The  line  we  travelled  on  runs  parallel  to  a  canal 
which  has  a  roadway  made  upon  the  crest  of  its  high  bank. 
Around  Stixwould  the  hedgerow  timber  grows  scanty,  but 
here  there  is  a  large  wood.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eirk- 
stead  pollard  willows  dot  the  flats,  and  sheep  were  feeding 
on  the  fields.  Potatoes  were  grown  also,  but  these  did  not 
compare  with  those  we  saw  in  the  Isle  of  Axhohne.  After 
the  samples  there  also,  the  oats  looked  dull  in  (Colour  and  the 
barleys  thin,  while  round  Tattershall  the  general  appearance 
of  the  crops  was  disappointing.    At  Dogdyke  hay  was  still 
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in  the  swathe.  Here  there  was  a  good  deal  of  grass,  but 
apparently  not  much  stock,  except  a  single  herd  of  Bed 
Bhorthom  stores  grazing  in  the  pastoies.  Also  there  were 
some  frait  trees  laden  with  apples,  a  few  elms,  ashes,  and 
rows  of  pollard  poplars,  that  served  to  mark  the  yast  expanse 
of  level  land  which  was  lm>ken  occasionally  by  small 
clustered  villages  and  bridges  of  red  brick.  About  Langrick 
there  was  much  more  stock  wpon  the  grass,  and  the  timber 
trees  were  larger,  and  so  things  continued  along  the  banks 
of  the  Witham  up  to  Boston. 

In  all  my  travels  I  remember  no  scene  more  beautiful 
in  its  own  way  than  that  of  the  approach  to  Boston  upon 
this  August  evening,  although  its  general  effect  was  Dutch 
rather  than  English  in  character :  The  wide  flats,  the  gleam 
of  water  in  the  river  and  canals,  the  beautiful  tower  of  St. 
Botolph's,  so  majestic  yet  so  light  and  exquisite  to  the 
eye,  better  known  as  Boston  Stump ;  the  roofs  of  the  rare 
villages,  the  varying  greens  and  golds  of  crops,  and  then, 
dominating  and  flooding  all  with  its  lurid  rays,  the  glorious, 
red  orb  of  the  sun  appearing'  between  two  dense  curtains  of 
black  cloud  and  resting  upon  the  horizon's  edge.  Although 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe,  the  scene  was  not  one  to 
be  forgotten  by  an  observer  of  natural  effects. 

All  down  the  coast  of  Lincohishire,  from  the  Humber 
to  the  Wash,  lies  a  fringe  of  marshlands,  many  of  which 
have  been  won  from  the  sea  during  the  last  eighteen 
centuries  by  the  toil  and  ingenuity  of  man.  At  Wainfleet, 
whither  we  arrived  after  a  long  railway  journey  from  Scawby, 
in  the  north  of  the  county,  to  stay  for  several  days  with  Mr. 
Tindall,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  respected  managers 
of  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
studying  these  marshes  and  their  agricultural  conditions. 

All  along  the  coast  southwards  runs  a  road  made  upon 
an  artificial  ridge  of  earth,  which  ridge  traverses  the  country 
known  as  'Tofts,'  passing  at  short  distances  a  series  of 
splendid  churches  that  testify  to  the  lm{>ortance  of  that 
district  during  the  Middle  Ages.    This  roadway  is,  in  fact,  a 
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bank  thrown  up  by  the  BomanB,  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Qirist,  to  enolose  a  rich  stretch  of  salt  marsh  over  which  the 
tides  then  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  very  likely  to  serve  the 
additional  pnrpose  of  a  military  path. 

The  Bomans  disappeared,  tiie  country  fell  into  disorder, 
and  became  the  harrying  gronnd  of  invaders,  the  dammed- 
np  rivers  burst  their  banks  and  flooded  the  reclaimed  lands, 
so  that  the  area  which  had  once  been  the  prey  to  salt  water 
now  became  the  prey  of  fresh,  and  from  marsh  was  turned 
to  fen«  TbiB  at  least  is  my  theory,  since  otherwise  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  although  both  of  them 
have  once  been  beneath  the  sea,  the  soil  to  the  west  of  the 
Boman  bank  is  much  heavier  than  that  to  the  east.  If, 
however,  it  has  lain  for  centuries  in  the  condition  of  a  fresh 
water  swamp  and  then  been  redrained,  say  within  the  last 
200  or  300  years,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  the  mystery 
beoomes  easy  of  explanation. 

Beycmd  this  Boman  bank,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  so 
seawards,  is  another  bank  which  was  raised  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  thereby  reclaiming  from  the  sea  one  of  the 
most  fertile  tracts  of  land  in  England.  On  the  calm  smnmer 
afternoon  ufoa  which  I  saw  it  the  view  from  this  outer 
embankment  was  very  striking. 

Westward,  to  the  foot  of  the  South  Lincolnshire  Wolds, 
some  ten  miles  away>  stretched  the  great  plain  covered,  in 
1901,  with  splendid  crops,  its  distances  broken  by  occasional 
windmills,  a  few  farmhouses  and  stacks,  and  here  and  there, 
some  groves  ot  trees.  Turning  to  the  east  we  saw  a  vast 
mud-flat,  emerald  gireen  with  the  growth  of  samphire  and 
marsh  grasses,  stretching  down  to  the  sea  some  miles  away ; 
its  shore  marked  only  by  the  long  lines  of  snowy-plumaged 
gulls  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Here,  from  Gibraltar  Point,  almost  as  far  as  Boston,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  repeat  the  operation  undertaken  by 
the  Bomans,  and  again  by  the  marsh-dwellers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  and  by  throwing  up  another  bank 
a  mile  or  more  seaward,  to  recldm  a  third  breadth  of  splendid 
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land  capable  of  producing  Tery  heavy  crops.  At  tiie  present 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  however,  there  is  little  likdi- 
hood  that  this  will  be  done,  although  the  cost  of  enclosure, 
it  is  estimated,  would  not  amount  to  mc»e  than  ^£10  the 
acre.  From  our  point  of  vantage  cm  the  bank  looking  over 
the  mud-flats  and  the  breadth  of  the  Wash— here  about 
sixteen  miles  in  veidtii — ^we  eould  see  the  water  tower 
of  the  King's  estate  at  Sandringham,  in  Norfolk;  and 
to  the  east  the  hill  of  Hunstanton,  almost  opposite  to 
Gibraltar  Point,  and  near  by  it  the  low,  dim  flat  of  Heacham 
beach.  * 

If  the  Isle  of  AjLholme  is  the  most  prosperous  place 
that  I  had  hitherto  found  in  England,  it  is  certain  that  the 
arable  marshlands  round  Wainfleet  run  it  hard.  Barely 
have  I  seen  such  crops  of  com,  such  cuts  of  clover,  sudi 
growth  of  mustard  seed,  or  such  plants  of  roots.  Nothing 
can  suit  this  cool,  deep,  saline  soil  better  than  continual 
drought.  Thus,  in  the  season  of  1901--one  of  the  most 
disastrous,  perhaps,  taking  the  country  through,  that 
En^and  has  had  to  face  since  1870--the  Marshland 
looked  its  very  beet.  In  a  wet  year,  however,  such  as  that 
of  1902,  its  aspect  is  very  dififi^rent,  for  then  the  heavy  crops 
are  difiicult  to  reap,  of  a  poor  sample,  and  go  down — to  such 
an  extent  indeed  tiuit  I  am  informed  they  appear  sometimes 
as  though  a  steam  roller  had  passed  across  them.  Also  the 
potatoes— here,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Axhdme,  a  great  Steele — 
suffer  from  disease,  and  become  almost  worthless.  But  in 
the  autumn  of  1901  the  marsh  farmers  had  to  fear  no  sudi 
misfortune,  and  even  at  the  prevailing  ]mees  could,  in  most 
instances,  afford  to  face  the  future  with  a  smile.  A  corre- 
spondent writing  to  me  from  this  district  in  the  autumn  of 
1902,  informs  me,  I  may  add,  that  its  husbandmen  'no 
longer  smile.'     Such  is  the  mutability  of  agricultural  affairs. 

I  must  explain,  howev^,  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
arable  farmers.  Taking  the  marshes  through,  that  is,  those 
to  the  north-east  of  Wainfleet,  towards  AHord,  and  Louth, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  under  grass,  and,  there, 
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owing  to  the  shortage  of  keep  and  the  low  prioe  of  beef, 
graziers  could  scarcely  expect  to  do  very  well  in  1901. 

Mr.  Tindall,  of  Wainfleet  Hall,  our  host  in  this  distriet, 
managed  among  other  estates  those  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  commonly  known  as 
Bedlam,  whi<^  holds  lai^e  lands  in  this  neighbo«irik)od, 
bequeathed  to  it  during  lAie  eighteenth  century  by  £dward 
Barkham,  a  worthy  and  merciful  man,  whose  tomb  and 
memorial  tablet  we  saw  in  Wainfleet  Church. 

Mr.  Tindall,  who  informed  us  that  during  his  time  he 
had  been  agent  for  not  less  than  100,000  acres  of  land,  and 
farmed  as  much  as  4,000  acres  at  once,  has  had  experience 
of  aD  parts  of  the  county,  from  Barton-on-Humber,  in  the 
extreme  north,  to  Stamford,  in  the  extreme  south.  He  said, 
speaking  of  Lincolnshire  generally,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
best  and  most  business-like  farmers,  men  who  do  and  think 
of  nothing  else  than  farming,  could  pay  their  rent,  live  and 
make  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  Of  the 
test  he  added  that  they  lived ;  but  if  presait  prices  are  to  be 
the  rule  some  would  continue  to  go  under.  In  fact,  of  late 
years  good  seasons  and  harvests  had  saved  them  in  those 
parts.  He  thought  that  of  late  the  salt  Marsh  and  rich 
Fen  had  done  best,  the  heavier  marshlands  wdl  to  good,  the 
inland  strong  lands  badly,  the  Wold  districts  very  badly, 
and  the  Heath  worst  of  all.  The  fall  in  rents  and  selling 
values  from  the  good  times  he  estimskted  at  40  per  cent. 

During  the  past  five  years,  however,  things  were  looking 
a  little  better,  but  in  the  season  of  1901  they  had  received 
a  check  so  severe  that  it  might  lead  to  a  crisis  even  worse 
than  that  which  they  went  through  between  1898  and 
1896.  The  heaviest  blow  that  the  sheep  lands  of  the 
county  had  received  was  the  drop  in  the  price  of  wool, 
which  on  breeding  farms  meant  a  direct  loss  of  from  Ss. 
to  4«.  an  acre.  Moreover,  this  was  a  loss  without  any 
compensation,  since  the  expenses  could  not  be  lessened 
and  the  yield  could  not  be  increased.  Sheep  farming  was 
the  chief  industry  on  the  vast  majority  of  high  land  farms 
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in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  tnmble  in  wool  was  therefore 
the  worst  misfortnne  which  has  befallen  that  part  of  the 
oonnty. 

On  the  general  question  Mr.  Tindall  stated  that  in  1894, 
which  was  in  the  depth  of  the  depressiosi,  there  were  few 
apj^cants  for  Lincolnshire  farms.  Lately  things  had  been 
better  in  this  respect,  since  farmers  are  not  soited  to  any 
other  occupation ;  and  so  long  as  they  can  hope  to  make  a 
rent  and  any  percentage  on  their  capital  they  will  continue 
to  take  land.  He  feared,  howcTer,  that  there  might  be  diffi- 
culties that  year  owing  to  the  bad  season,  and  that  Wold  farms 
will  be  hard  to  let.  He  thought  that  the  supply  of  labour 
would  fluctuate  in  accordance  with  the  demand  in  the  towns ; 
that  when  trade  was  good  there  the  country  districts  would 
go  short,  and  when  trade  was  bad  they  would  get  enough ; 
also  that  a  certain  quantity  would  come  back  from  the 
towns  of  those  who  found  it  difficult  to  hve  in  them,  but 
that  its  quality  would  be  impaired.  At  present  the  question 
was  '  tight,'  as  the  boys  were  leaving,  and  the  women«  who 
no  longer  cared  to  work  upon  the  land,  desired  to  live  in 
cities. 

The  labourers,  he  said,  had  neyer  been  so  well  off  before, 
and  as  to  paying  them  a  higher  wage,  the  land  could  not 
possibly  bear  the  burden.  He  considered  that  bank  holidays, 
cheap  trips,  and  special  trains  were  responsible  for  much  of 
the  exodus,  and  that  boys  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
standards  of  rural  schools  should  receiye  a  different  training 
from  that  given  in  the  urban  schools.  This  ought  to  in- 
clude an  extension  of  the  holiday  time  during  the  summer 
months,  since  if  lads  did  not  go  on  to  the  land  while  they 
were  young  they  would  never  do  so.  Also»  he  was  of  opinion 
that,  subject  to  a  certain  control  of  the  central  Authority, 
the  management  of  the  rural  schools  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  Councils — which  if  the  new  Education 
Act  becomes  law,  now  seems  likely  to  be  done. 

The  agricultural  position,  Mr.  Tindall  said,  was  becoming 
very  serious,  and  this  question  of  the  rural  exodus  ought  to 
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be  fiaced  at  oooe.  If  we  were  to  remain  even  in  a  measure 
telf-snpporting,  the  land  of  England  moat  be  kept  in  col- 
tivation,  especially  as  the  vigour  of  the  nation  is  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  population  on  the  land.  He  added 
that  if  the  matter  could  be  gone  into  it  would  be  found,  as 
he  believed,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  British-bom 
people  who  have  in  any  way  done  well  in  their  generation 
were  bred  in  the  country.  Heavy  taxation  of  the  land, 
which  is  the  raw  material  of  the  cultivator,  by  the  piling  on 
to  it  of  rates  and  other  imposts,  he  considered  to  be  most 
unjust.  Why,  he  asked,  should  the  man  who  manufactures 
goods  be  rated  only  on  the  buildings  in  which  they  are 
manufactured,  while  the  man  who  farms  must  pay,  not  only 
on  his  buildings,  but  on  every  acre  of  land  which  is  necessary 
to  turn  them  to  any  sort  of  profit? 

With  reference  to  the  Agricultural  Ratings  Act  he  thought 
the  Bill  a  bad  one,  since  relief  should  not  be  given  by  way  of 
dole.  The  agricultural  interest  was  not  in  the  position  of  a 
beggar,  but  in  that  of  a  claimant  for  justice,  and  the  question 
should  be  dealt  with  from  that  point  of  view  and  on  broad 
lines.  Small-holders,  he  said,  could  live  on  suitable  land, 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  He  thought  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  the  Government  should  advance  money 
Btt  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  enable  owners  to  create  more  small- 
faoldings-*of  course  ^nder  proper  conditions  and  security. 
Mr.  Tindall  considered,  however — and  this  view  is  interest- 
ing— ^that  these  holdings  should  take  the  form  of  occupations, 
and  not  of  ownerships. 

His  experience  showed  him  that  in  Lincolnshire  small 
freeholders  had  come  to  grief  by  the  score,  whereas  in  bad 
times  small  occupiers  had  fallen  back  on  the  generosity 
of  their  landlords ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  these  land- 
lords, and  their  help  and  forgiveness  of  debts,  half  of  these 
tenants  would  have  been  bankrupt.  This  argument  of 
Mr.  Tindall,  I  may  say,  is  one  with  which  personally  I  do 
not  entirely  agree,  since,  wherever  it  is  possible,  I  think  it 
an  excellent  thing  that  a  man  should  own  the  land  he 
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works.  That  it  has  a  good  deal  of  weight  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  since  wherever  the  land  is  owned,  there  is  both 
temptation  and  power  to  mortgage,  and  the  average  money- 
lender has  not  many  bowels  of  compassion.  If,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  it  is  only  hired,  th^re  is  always  a  landlord  who  can  be 
appealed  to,  often  with  avail.  At  the  wont  the  applicant 
may  have  to  leave  his  holding,  in  which  the  capital  that 
wonld  otherwise  have  been  expended  in  its  purchase,  ought 
to  have  given  him  a  better  chance  of  success.  In  husbandry 
now-a-days  failure  or  its  reverse,  is  not  often  a  question 
of  rent.  '  We  are  in  a  critical  state  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
no  one  can  quite  see  the  end  of  it.  The  whole  question  is : 
Is  agriculture  to  be  kept  subservient  to  all  other  interests 
in  the  State  ? '  concluded  Mr.  Tindall. 

The  quaint,  old  one-streeted  town  of  Wainfleet,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Steeping  Eiver,  is  adjoined  by  Wainfleet  St. 
Mary,  where  I  saw  Mr.  J.  L.  Picker,  who  farmed  200  acres 
in  Wainfleet  and  Friskney.  Of  these,  seven  acres  were  under 
early  and  fifteen  under  late  potatoes,  the  rest  being  given 
up  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  seeds,  beans,  and  roots.  Also 
he  kept  sheep  summer  and  winter,  his  ewes,  which  were 
Longwools  crossed  with  Hampshire  Down,  being  run  on 
the  seeds,  then  fed  on  the  turnips  and  sold  out  in  spring. 
His  cattle  were  Lincoln  Beds.  The  potato  sets  were,  he 
informed  me,  started  into  growth  by  the  use  of  the  animal 
heat  in  byres  and  stables  in  the  same  fashion  as  I  have 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Jersey.  Mr.  Picker  said  that, 
putting  aside  the  question  of  potato  growing,  if  a  man  In  this 
district  would  really  farm  and  give  his  full  attention  to  his 
business  he  could  live.  With  wool  and  wheat  at  the  pre- 
vailing prices,  they  did  not  expect  to  do  more. 

Mr.  Picker  told  me  that  Wainfleet  and  Friskney  were 
full  of  small-holders  who  did  really  well,  mostly  out  of  early 
potatoes.  The  strip  of  potato  ground  ran  through  Wainfleet, 
Friskney,  Wrangle,  Boston,  Kirton,  Algarkirk,  and  the 
Spalding  and  Holbeach  districts,  it  was  a  belt  of  light,  silty 
la^d  lying  between  the  Fen  and  the  Marsh,  which  for  this 
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purpose  was  worth  twice  as  much  as  any  other  variet  j  of 
soil.  The  season  of  1901  and  the  five  that  went  befcu^  it 
had  been  splendid  for  potatoes,  but  in  wet  years,  after  the 
first  earliee  had  been  dug,  the  crop  bronght  in  nothing. 
Only  ten  days  befc^e  my  visit  9  tons  13  cwt.  of  tnbers 
had  been  dag  from  an  acre  of  land  in  that  neighboorhood 
and  sold  at  £4  a  ton,  the  coat  of  digging  and  basketing  being 
abont  £2  10^.  an  acre.  A  man  he  knew  purchased  six  or 
seven  acres  at  £60  the  acre,  and  having  planted  them  with 
Duke  of  York  potatoes,  sold  the  crop  at  £38  an  acre  to  a 
merchant  who  undertook  its  lifting.  Of  course  this  was 
not  done  every  year,  but  those  who  were  first  on  the  maricet 
could  make  £36  an  acre.  He  himself  had  grown  three 
roods  of  eariy  potatoes  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  averaged  a  return  of  £20  from  this  little  piece 
of  land. 

Labour  was  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  had  to  face  on 
a  large  farm  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  they  could  not  get 
sufficient,  and  all  the  young  fellows  had  gone  away  to  towns. 
He  thought,  however,  that  they  had  '  seen  12  o'clock  even 
in  that  respect,'  as  latterly  the  towns  had  sent  back  men, 
and  the  railways  had  paid  them  off.  The  s<dioolmaster  said, 
however,  that  the  lads  would  go  to  the  nearest  large  town 
if  they  possibly  could,  alt^ugh  not  in  the  same  proportion 
as  from  Northamptonshire  and  other  places.  A  number 
of  the  children  were  the  sons  of  small-holders,  and  small* 
holdings  tended  to  hold  the  population.  The  difficulty 
had  been  for  these  people  to  rent  land,  which  for  the 
most  part  belonged  to  small  landowners,  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

It  commanded  from  £2  to  £2  10«.  an  acre,  and  in  the 
case  of  potato  plots  even  more.  Indeed,  small-holdings  of 
from  five  to  twenty  acres  would  fetch  any  reasonable  figure 
that  was  asked  for  them,  as  even  the  fishermen  wanted  a 
piece  of  land.  Of  cottages  there  were  not  Plough,  and  Sir. 
Picker  said  that  he  had  been  building  in  order  to  keep  men 
who  could  not  stop  unless  there  was  somewhere  for  them 
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to  live.  The  ordmaxy  wages  weie  2«.  6d.  a  day  and  up 
to  2«.  9€{.  in  harrest  Qenerally  there  waa  a  very  strong 
competition  for  f arms,  also  to  purchase  small  lots  of  land. 
Thus,  three  roods  and  a  house  which  Mr.  Picker  bought 
cost  him  £160.  He  let  the  plot  for  £12  a  year  and  eventu- 
ally sold  it  again  for  £200.  Thirty  years  before  the  land 
in  that  district  was  held  by  gentlemen  from  the  Wolds,  who 
sold  it  off  in  fields,  at  prices  varying  from  £60  to  £140  an 
acre. 

There  were,  he  informed  me,  no  country  houses  in  that 
neighbourtiood,  where  the  proportion  rented  was  small  com- 
pared to  that  which  was  owned.  The  grass  lands  about 
Skegness  had  been  bou^  by  farmers  to  go  with  the  Wold 
farms,  but  now  these  men  had  nearly  all  gone,  and  tiie  land 
was  not  worth  more  than  £40  an  acre.  The  marshlands 
also,  which  were  unadapted  to  potatoes,  and  held  by  heavily 
mortgaged  owners,  had  in  many  instances  been  sold  up 
at  great  loss.  Mr.  Picker  said  tiiat,  speaking  generally, 
he  took  a  hopeful  view  of  the  outlook  so  far  as  regarded  the 
potato  lands,  but  not  so  of  ihe  prospects  of  ordinary  soil  and 
ordinary  farming.  He  told  me  that  he  gave  his  potatoes 
from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  'crewyard,'  that  is,  farmyard 
manure,  per  acre. 

Mr.  Edmund  Woodhead,  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
small  farmer,  whomi  sawatFriskney,  said  that  like  his  father 
and  grandfather,  he  was  a  small-holder.  His  father  owned 
ten  acres,  out  of  the  produce  of  which  his  mother  had 
brought  up  three  of  them.  He  had  only  purchased  four 
acres  more,  but  he  rented  the  comfortable  house  in  which 
we  met  and  other  land,  up  to  a  total  of  fifty  acres.  Mr. 
Woodhead  told  me  that  there  were  many  small-holdings  in 
Friskney  averaging  about  ten  acres  in  size ;  indeed  he  gave 
us  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  seventy-nine  such  holdings,  of 
which  the  largest  was  about  fifty-two  and  a  half  acres,  and 
the  smallest  under  two  acres.  He  declared,  also,  that  he 
could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  small-holding  system  and 
its  good  effects  in  that  parish,  as  amongst  other  things  it 
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brought  back  the  people  from  the  cities  to  the  land.  Thus 
he  enumerated  thirteen  men,  including  himself,  in  Friskney, 
all  of  whom  went  out  into  the  world  in  order  to  earn  enough 
capital  to  enable  them  to  take  land,  who  had  returned  and 
taken  the  luid  after  a  period  of  work  in  towns,  as  rail- 
way guards,  signalmoi,  carters,  policem^i,  milkmen,  green- 
grocers, iui. ;  also  of  two  others  who  had  already  bought  land 
there  which  they  intended  to  occupy. 

Still,  Friskney,  which  has  a  population  of  about  1,800, 
had,  he  said,  lost  seventy  inhabitants  during  the  previous  ten 
years,  the  fact  being  &At  there  were  not  enough  houses 
to  enable  the  people  to  incn^ease,  as  otherwise  they  would 
do  naturally.  Mr.  Woodfaead  stated  that  the  purchasers  of 
little  lots  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood  never  paid  the  price 
in  full,  two  thirds  of  which,  at  least,  was  advanced  by 
Boston  solicitors  and  left  on  mortgage  at  about  4|  per  cent. 
He  thought  that  it  would  be  a  great  hdp  if  such  people 
could  borrow  from  Gi>vemment  at  3|  per  cent,  up  to  two 
thirds  of  &e  value  of  their  land,  instead  of  having  to  pay 
4^  per  cent,  to  private  lenders.  Generally,  he  was  a  stnmg 
believer  in  small-holdingB,  and  in  favour  of  their  extension 
wherever  the  soil  and  circumstances  would  permit.  He 
mentioned  lands,  which  wese  let  at  from  26s.  to  SOs.  an  acre 
as  large  farms,  which  if  cut  into  fifty-acre  holdings  would 
fetch  SOs.  an  acre  and  enable  many  hard-working  people  to 
prosper. 

I  pointed  out  that  then  the  old  questicm  of  the  necessary 
buildhigs,  cottages,  &o.  would  arise,  but  h^e  again  Mr. 
Woodhead  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  possible  to  borrow 
money  from  Government  for  the  purpose  of  their  erection  at 
8^  per  cent.,  to  include  a  sinking  fund  which  would  provide 
for  the  repayment  of  the  capital  at  the  end  of  a  term  of 
years.  He  furnished  me  with  some  interesting  informa- 
tion of  the  approximate  cost  of  grovring  an  acre  of  early 
potatoes,  to  which,  however,  must  be  added  the  rent  of  th« 
land,  estimated  at  the  high  figure  of  £4  if  let  by  the  single 
acre. 
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Ploughing  twioe  and  working  land 
Planting  .... 
Weeding  .... 
Sonffling  and  hilling 
^i^S"^  >^  oftrtmg  k>  station 
One  ton  f  air-siMd  seed    . 
Artifieial  manure 


Total  (per  acre) 


1  2 
12 

6 

6 

3    0 

3  10 

2  5 


£11    3    0 


A8  to  the  returns  he  quoted  tho  following  instanoes: 
In  the  seaBon  of  1901,  whioh,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  an  extraordinarily  good  potato  year  in  this  district, 

Mr. sold  four  acres  ci  potatoes  for  a  total  sum  of  j£130. 

Mr. off  4a.  Ir.  lifted  forty-six  tons  of  Britkh  Queens, 

which  would  ayerage  about  £4t  per  ton  on  the  market 
In  these  instanoes,  of  course  taking  the  table  of  expenses  as 
accurate,  potato  growing  must  have  proved  a  very  profit- 
able business,  but  it  must  be  cttnembered  that  in  a  wet  year, 
such  as  that  of  190Q,  there  would  be  lb  different  tale  to  tell. 
Barty  potatoes*  Mr.  Woodhead  said,  should  be  {Wanted 
about  the  last  week  in  March  and  be  ready  for  digging  in 
the  last  week  in  June.  Alter  they  were  out  of  it,  it  was 
customary  to  sow  the  land  «t  once  with  turnips,  which  in 
tiie  case  of  allotment  holders  were  useftil  to  help  to  feed  a 
cow,  and  in  that  of  kctger  farmers  could  be  fed  off  with  she^. 

I  should  add  that  Mr.  Woodhead  told  me  that  the  land 
of  many  of  tiie  unall  freeholders  had  been  mortgaged  in  the 
old  days  at  figures  higher  than  the  present  market  price, 
but  that  in  nearly  every  instance  they  had  managed  to  pay 
the  interest  and  to  keep  going  until  the  mortgage  wus  fore- 
closed. Also  in  most  cases  they  had  been  generously  treated 
by  the  mortgagees. 

In  driving  from  Mr.  Woodhead's  to  the  Vicarage  I 
noticed  that  then,  in  tile  beginning  of  July,  all  the  early 
potatoes  had  been  lifted,  and  that  the  turnips  drilled  upon 
the  ground — a  very  thriving  crop— were  already  up  and 
singled.    I  observed  also  that  a  crop  of  wheat  we  passed 
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was  largely  intennixed  with  reeds.  This  came  from  the 
bad  habit  of  digging  out  the  ditches  and  dressing  the  land 
with  their  oontents,  without  first  weathering  the  mud  for  a 
year  or  so  in  order  to  kill  the  seeds  and  roots.  A  third  little 
natural  object  Inxxight  home  to  my  mind  how  great  is  the 
intelligence — or  the  instinct— of  animals  when  their  own 
comfort  is  concerned.  The  day  was  hot,  and  in  an  nnshaded 
field  stood  twelve  steers  which  had  ingenionsly  arranged 
themselves  alternately  in  a  tightly  packed  line,  so  that  the 
head  of  number  one  was  level  with  the  stem  of  number  two, 
and  the  head  of  number  three  with  the  rump  of  number  four, 
and  so  on.  By  this  disposition  of  their  bodies  the  tail  of 
each  was  made  to  do  duty  as  a  fly  whisk  for  the  head  of  its 
brother. 

Here  in  Friskney  about  97  pear  cent,  of  the  soil  is  arable ; 
nor,  fertile  as  it  is,  could  the  flat  land  be  called  attractive  in 
appearance.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  be  so  generally  the 
case  that,  by  one  of  the  compensations  of  nature,  the  ugliest 
soil  should  also  often  be  the  richest.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
mine  in  which  I  once  had  shares,  now,  alas  t  represented  by  the 
value  of  a  nicely  engcaved  piece  of  paper.  An  expert  went 
out  to  inspect  the  mine,  whom  I  interviewed  upon  his  return. 
His  report  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  every  particular. 
'Th^  I  said,  'the  proqpdct  must  be  very  good.'  He 
hentated  and  answered, '  I  should  say  so,  only  the  place  is  so 
<diarming,  the  country  so  healthy,  and  generally  the  conditions 
are  so  favourable,  that  after  a  long  expedenoe,  notwith- 
standing all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  find  it  trnpo^fiiZe  to 
believe  that  a  really  good  gold  mine  can  exist  there.'  As  it 
happened  this  somewhat  illogical  conclusion,  drawn  from  his 
study  of  the  universal  scheme  of  Utings,  proved  more  accurate 
than  the  expert's  judgment  as  a  mining  engineer.  No  good 
gold  mine  did  exist  in  that  picturesque  and  sidubrious  spot. 

The  Bev.  H.  J.  (3heales,  who  for  forty  years  had  been  the 
Vicar  of  Friskney,  informed  me  that  Uie  small-holders,  to 
whom  he  considered  tiie  parish  was  much  indebted,  were 
doing  better  in  1901  than  was  the  case  ten  years  before. 

VOL.  n.  p 
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In  the  potato  season  a  man  eonld,  he  said,  earn  4s.  6<L  a 
day,  or  with  his  family  perhaps  as  much  as  12«.  M.  a  day. 
They  arranged  in  their  sohocd  to  give  &e  children  six  weeks' 
holiday  in  the  busy  noonths,  from  July  1  to  Aognst  14, 
and  personally  he  would  like  to  see  the  school  terms  made 
more  elastic.  He  said  that  in  his  time  he  had  seen  four- 
teen farms  broken  up  in  that  parish  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed  there  was  scarcely  a  farm  that  had  not 
changed  hands :  bH  the  old  class  had  gone,  mostly  through 
bankruptcy. 

I  asked  Mr.  Cheales  whether,  supposing  that  the  big 
holdings  round  could  be  diTided,  the  land  would  be  taken 
up  by  small  people  in  little  lots.  He  answered,  'Tes,  if 
the  Gk)yemment  would  advance  money  to  erect  the  neces- 
sary buildings.'  Mr.  Oheales,  who  at  the  date  of  my  visit 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  caused  himself  to  be  wheeled 
into  the  Church  of  All  Saints  to  show  me  the  munJ  paint- 
ings for  which  it  is  famous  among  archsologists.  Unfor- 
tunately I  have  no  space  to  describe  these  curious  mediaaval 
decorations,  every  inch  of  which  wexe  rid  of  Hkeat  six  coats 
of  whitewash  by  his  own  haods^the  labour  of  thirteen 
years — and  can  only  add,  therefore,  that  they  are  well  wcnrth 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  soch  mattes. 

Mr.  Bobert  Bobinson,  the  schoolmaster  and  rate  collector 
of  Friskney,  informed  me  that  the  two  -largest  farms  in 
the  parish  Were  one  of  1,100  and  one  of  2S6  metes.  The 
tenant  of  the  larger  of  these  began  life,  he  said,  in  a  very 
humble  position,  but  had  gradually  by  industry  and  enter- 
prise worked  his  wiqr  up,  as  it  seems  to  be  possible  for 
deserving  men  to  do  in  that  district.  Although  much 
of  the  lasiA  was  mortgi^d,  he  had,  he  declared,  never 
lost  a  halfpenny  since  he  cc^ected  the  rates  in  Friskn^. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  small-holdings  helped  to  keep 
the  people  on  the  land,  as  1^  sons  of  these  people  remained 
in  the  villages.  He  did  not  think  that  the  young  men 
went  away  so  much  as  they  used  to  do,  though  what  became 
of  the  girls  he  could  not  say,  as  servant  maids  were  un- 
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obtainable.  He  believed  that  if  more  land  could  be  had  in 
Friskney,  it  would  all  be  taken  up  by  sniall-holders. 

In  driving  on  through  Wrangle,  Leake,  and  Leverton  to 
Benington  it  wae  plain  from  the  grandeur  of  the  churches 
that  Uiis  district  has  been  proq)erous  for  many  centuries 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  great  fertility  of  its  land.  I  imagine, 
moreover,  that  this  prosperity  was  not,  as  in  many  parts  of 
England,  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  but  has  been  always 
diffused  among  the  population,  and  therefore  the  more  genuine 
and  abiding.  All  the  way  from  Wainfleet  to  Wrangle,  and 
from  Wrangle  on  towards  Boston,  the  road  is  lined  with  neat 
dwellings  having  good  gardens,  and  Uttle  crofts  where  may 
be  se^i  cows  and  poultry — m/ostij  at  the  Lincofaishire  Buff 
breed,  now,  I  think,  called  Buff  Orpingtons.  These  holdings 
are  very  neatly  fenced,  and  each  fence  is  bordeared  by  a 
shallow  ditch.  Although  I  saw  no  country  seats,  and,  as  I 
understood,  no  great  squires  Uve  in  this  flat  and  in  some 
ways  uninteresting  land,  I  remember  few  districts  that  gave 
me  such  an  impression  of  the  general  well-being  of  their 
inhabitants. 

And  as  it  is  now,  so  probably  it  was  in  the  di^  of 
the  Bomans,  when,  as  I  conceive,  agricultural  England  was 
much  richer  than  is  generally  suspected.  At  any  rate,  the 
road  on  which  we  drove  runs,  and  probably  i^ways  has 
run,  along  the  tc^  of  one  of  the  sea  embankments  thrown 
up  by  that  race  in  order  to  reclaim  land  from  the  ocean. 
In  no  age,  I  maintain,  would  people  go  to  such  labour  and 
expense  unless  the  soil  to  be  won  were  valuable  and  sought 
after.  Here  all  the  crops  were  very  good,  including  the  white 
mustard  seed  which  we  saw  being  reaped  by  Irish  labourers. 
The  beans  were  about  the  best  that  I  had  met  with ;  the 
wheat  ran  that  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  hard ;  the  barley  gave 
promise  of  returning  quality  as  well  as  quantity ;  the  roots 
were  a  good  plant,  and  there  was  a  full  second-cut  of  clover. 
Also  we  saw  some>  but  not  much,  celery,  and  apple  trees 
bearing  plenty  of  fruit.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  draw- 
backs to  this  district  is  a  lack  of  spring  or  well  water,  which 
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forces  the  inhabitants  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  rain 
for  their  supply. 

At  Beniitgton,  where  the  soil  is  a  rioh  loam  with  a  silty 
subsoil,  and  much  celery,  wheat,  and  potatoes  are  grown,  I 
saw  the  venerable  rector,  Canon  Disfarowe,  also  his  son, 
Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Disbrowe,  who  has  established  a  bulb-growing 
business  at  the  Welboum  Nurseries  in  the  parish.  Canon 
Disbrowe  said  that  in  potato  time  men  oould  earn  4«.,  women 
2«.,  and  children  1^.  6d.  a  day.  For  nine  months  out  of  the 
year  the  supply  and  demand  of  labour  were  about  equal,  but 
at  potato  time  the  wages  '  bounced  up.'  Here  this  class  was 
very  migratory,  and  often  the  labourers  changed  their  situa- 
tion eyery  year.  They  were  fairly  well-to-do,  and  the  work 
among  tlie  potatoes  ^labled  the  children  to  earn  all  the 
clothes  ^ej  wore. 

The  Canon  told  me  that  he  let  about  nineteen  acres  of 
land  to  small  people,  and  could  dispose  of  twice  the  quantity 
in  the  same  way  if  he  liked  to  take  it  from  his  other 
tenants.  As  an  instance  of  the  fall  in  value  even  at  the 
black  land,  he  told  me  he  had  an  estate  of,  I  think,  264  acres, 
in  Wildmoor  fen,  which  thirty-two  years  previously  was 
worth  £600  a  year,  and  in  1901,  less  drainage  rates,  aSSSO 
a  year.  At  this  rate,  however,  the  tenuit,  who  had  been 
his  groom,  was  prosperous.  Amongst  other  documents  of 
interest  Canon  Disbrowe  showed  me  a  note  made  by  John 
White,  schoolmaster,  on  March  24, 1801»  who  remarked  that 
it  was  '  raining  hard '  at  that  date. 

Wheat,  iSS-dTO  per  quarter. 
Barley,  £l-£6 

Beef,  9«.-10#.  per  stone  of  14  lb. 
Mutton,  9d.  per  lb. 

No  wonder  with  agricultural  produce  fetching  such 
prices,  that  in  1815  the  new  sea  bank  was  taken  in  hand, 
together  with  extensive  drainage  works,  whereby  many  thou- 
sand acres  were  added  to  the  cultivable  area  of  Lincolnshire. 

After  leaving  the  rectory  I  went  over  Mr.  E.  Distoowe's 
flower  farm  of  twelve  acres,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  enlarge. 
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The  coet  of  labour  and  rent  he  put  at  about  £80  an  acre,  and 
the  land,  he  said,  being  rich,  friable,  and  light,  was  admirably 
suited  to  bulb  culture.  He  used  little  or  no  manure,  as 
experience  showed  him  that  few  of  these  flowers  would 
stand  even  a  top  dressing.  Mr.  Disbrowe  said  that  the 
price  which  the  best  healthy  stuff  commanded  returned  a 
inrofit,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  hyacinths,  he  believed 
he  could  compete  both  in  price  and  quality  with  the  fore- 
most Dutch  bulb  growers.  He  supplied  bulbs  and  flowers, 
both  retail  and  wholesale,  everything  being  grown  and 
packed  under  his  persoaial  mpervisiiHi.  The  flow^»,  he  said, 
paid  his  rent  and  labour,  while  the  bulbs  furnished  the  profit. 

When  I  visited  his  interesting  farm  in  August  there  was, 
of  course,  no  bloom  to  be  seen,  but  scores  of  potato  boxes  were 
piled  one  upon  another,  containing  choice  stock  to  weather 
in  the  open,  and  in  other  ]^aoes  men  were  engaged  in  lifting 
and  sorting  the  ripened  bulbs. 

At  Spalding,  where  unfortunately  I  was  not  able  to  stay, 
this  spring  flower  trade,  as  I  am  informed,  has  attained 
gigantic  proportions. 

Mr.  Bowser,  whom  I  saw  ih  Friskney,  farmed  2,700  acres 
in  that  parish.  East  Fen,  Leverton,  Old  Leake,  and  Scremby, 
his  brother,  who  is  named,  I  think,  Mr.  Alfred  Bowser,  and 
lived  in  the  same  parish,  farming  6,000  acres  on  the  Wolds, 
in  Fiskerton,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bowser  said  that  he 
began  as  a  one-h(»ne  man  on  forty  acres  of  land  when  he 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  that  is  about  thirty  years 
ago.  His  brother  joined  him,  and  they  stocked  a  little  f  ann, 
since  when,  he  added, '  I  have  steadily  rolled  up  the  ball.'  In 
talking  of  the  price  of  wod  he  told  me  that  he  had  sold  it  at 
£3  a  tod,  but  that  in  those  days  he  only  had  seven  she^. 
In  1901  be  ran  1,300  or  1,400.  He  remarked  that  the  reason 
why  men  like  himself  went  on  increasing  their  acreage  was 
that  it  was  not  in  a  farmer's  line  to  put  money  in  the  funds ; 
if  they  made  a  little  they  took  a  new  holding  or  bought 
another  bit  of  land.  Often  he  had  felt  that  he  would  do  no 
more^  and  yet  he  had  just  taken  a  fresh  farm.    He  said  he 
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thought  that  farmerB  of  ability  in  this  district  could  pay 
their  rent,  make  a  living,  uad  save  a  Httle.  The  average 
rent  theie  was  30^.  an  acre — ^that  was  what  he  paid  fbr  most 
of  his  land,  which  was  nearly  all  good.  On  the  2,700  acres 
which  he  held-H)f  which  abont  400  were  grtEiss — ^his  labour 
bill  came  to  ifi8,000  a  year. 

Although  it  had  been  a  little  better  just  lately,  the  labour 
was,  he  informed  me,  worse  than  it  used  to  be,  and  they 
could  not  get  the  work  done  pr(^erly>  so  that  the  grass  lands 
were  neglected.  The  bojrs  went  into  the  towns,  as  education 
gave  ihem  a  taste  for  something  better  than  woriting  in 
the  fields.  Mr.  Bowsor  approved  of  small-holdings  so  long 
as  they  were  not  overdone,  but  tiiought  that  such  people 
could  not  do  much  unless  the  land  was  very  good.  On  some 
of  his  farms  he  grew  mustard  seed  and  potatoes,  but  of 
the  latter  not  so  many  as  he  used  to  do,  owing  to  the 
labour  difficulty.  His  custom  was  to  try  to  suit  the  crop 
to  the  land,  and  sometimes  he  followed  the  old  four-course 
shift.  He  bad  only  a  small  dairy,  as  he  could  not  find  any- 
one to  look  after  milk  and  butter.  He  bred  a  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  fitting  out  the  latter,  and  reckoned  to  rear 
100  calves  a  year,  two  each  on  the  strong  cows.  His  lambs 
he  began  to  sell  out  about  Christmas,  and  by  May  was  rid 
of  them  all. 

Mr.  Bowser  sud  that  owing  to  the  drought,  they  had 
experienced  very  good  seasons  of  late  3rear8,  as  on  that  land, 
*when  everybody  else  is  starving  we  grow  fat.'  In  1901 
things  looked  as  well  as  ever  except  the  oats,  which  would 
be  a  very  mean  crop,  not  more  than  about  five  quarters  to 
the  acre,  whereas  in  1898  and  1899  they  threshed  twelve. 
Talking  of  sheep  and  the  thread-worm  which  killed  so 
many  of  them  in  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  Bowser  gave  me  the 
curious  bit  of  information  that  after  the  second  growth  of 
clover  eddish  has  been  eaten  off ;  the  third  growth  is,  in  his 
own  words,  '  poison  to  them«'  If  they  are  affected  from  this 
cause,  as  a  cure  he  turned  them  on  to  young  seeds. 

In  the  Fens  he  put  his  sheep  on  to  kohl-rabi  and  rape. 
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on  which  the j  did  sfdendidly .  The  general  system  of  fatting 
tliese  seemed  to  be  first  to  nin  them  on  the  out-marsh  on 
the  sea  front,  then  on  TB^pe,  tbeo  on  toxnips,  cmd  finish  witii 
swedes.  Sheep,  however^  he  eeemed  to  think  required  a 
good  deal  of  watefaing  in  that  distriot,  as  if  onae  they  were 
allowed  to  go  wrong  the  loss  was  likdy  to  be  heavy.  Indeed 
Mr.  Bowser  declared  that  he  had  known  farmers  lose  the 
whole  of  their  stock  in  fom:  years.  Speaking  of  the  exodus 
from  the  country,  Mk*.  Bowser  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  towns  were  becoming  congested  and  that  the  people 
would  come  back  to  the  land,  although  he  added  that  they 
would  haye  to  be  '  pretty  well  punished  '  before  they  did  so. 
The  women,  he  informed  me,  could  earn  some  money  at  the 
potato  season,  but  would  not  come  out  to  work  at  other  times. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Bowser  w^  saw  really  splendid  crops, 
some  of  which,  I  dare  say,  were  his  :  beans  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  and  wheat  being  cut  on  land  rented  at  25$.  or  26«. 
an  acre,  which  was  estimated  to  produce  six  quarters  to  the 
acre.  Also  there  was  white  mustard  six  feet  high,  and  thick 
and  stout  in  proportion.  Driving  along  the  Boman  bank 
near  Wainfleet,  we  passed  also  shallow  earth  enclosures,  not 
unlike  those  of  old  fishponds,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
used  by  that  people  for  the  precipitation  of  salt  from  the  sea 
water,  when  the  ocean,  that  is  now  two  miles  away,  came  up 
to  ihe  edge  of  this  laad.  Also  there  were  otiier  ancient  earth- 
works which  must  have  served  as  fortifioatians. 

On  a  subsequent  day  I  visited  Mr.  Bobert  James  Epton, 
of  Northolme  Farm,  Wainfleet  St.  Mary,  where  he  held 
1,243  acres,  the  property  of/W.  Powlett,  Esq.  For  this 
farm  the  former  tenant  in  1879,  the  year  in  which  Mr. 
Epton  entered,  used  to  pay  £2,946  6s.  Id.  and,  I  think,  the 
tithe.  In  1901  the  net  rent  was  £1,93S,  that  is,  somewhere 
about  32«.  the  acre,  tlie  buildings  being  kept  in  tenantable 
repair  by  the  occupier,  an  obligation  which  Mr.  Epton  said 
cost  him  £160  every  third  year.  This  circumstance  shows 
clearly  how  much  more  prosperous  are  these  parts  of 
Lincolnshire  than  most  of  the  English  agricultural  districts. 
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The  face  of  the  Norfolk  fanner,  for  instance,  who  was  asked 
to  take  the  bnrden  of  the  upkeep  of  buildings  off  tba 
shoulders  of  his  landlord,  would  be  well  worthy  of  study^. 
At  Northolme  also  the  tenant  paid  a  drainage  rate  of  £7 
and  all  parish  rates,  and  with  other  tenants  maintained  a 
private  road,  the  cost  of  which  to  Mr.  Epton  was  about  £50  a 
year.  The  landlord  on  his  part  paid  the  tithe  of  £355  4s.  lid., 
the  land  tax  of  £42  lis.  4ci.,  and  the  Steeping  River  drainage 
rate  of  £12  10«.  The  cropping  of  the  farm  in  1901  was 
divided  as  follows : — 


Northolme  Farm — Cropping  in  1901. 


Aoret 


Wheat     .        . 

.        .    204 

Barley     . 

.        .      98 

Oats 

.        .      78 

Peas         .        . 

.        .      26 

Seeds  to  graze . 

.      W 

Clover  mown   . 

.      78 

Mustard  seed  . 

.    168 

Turnip  seed     . 

.      18 

Potatoes  . 

.      87 

Mangold  . 
Turnips  and  swedes 
Permanent  pasture  . 
Meadow  mown  lor  hay 
House  and  garden 
Cottages  and  gardens 
Farmyards 
Enclosed  roads 
Delphs  and  waste    • 


Total 


.      17 

.      85 

.    257 

13 

12 

10 
7 

1,243 


As  it  is  typical  of  a  holding  of  this  sise  in  the  Wainfleet 
district,  I  give  also  a  list  of  the  live  stock  on  the  farm  an 
August  12,  1901,  and  a  smnmary  of  the  wages,  paid  in  1899, 
the  last  year  for  which  the  accounts  were  available,  together 
with  the  added  perqiiisites. 

Lwe  Stock,  Northoljne  Farm,  August  12,  1901. 
Hormi. 


Haotneys         ...... 

.        2 

Shire  maras,  with  10  foals 

.      10 

Bhira  yearling  oolts  and  fillies  . 

.      17 

Two-year-old  Shire  colts  and  fillies  . 

.      10 

Other  working  horses       .... 

.      26 

Total 

.      76 
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CaUU, 

BuU 1 

Cows  feeding 8 

Bnllooks  feeding 26 

Steers 41 

Calves 48 

Breeding  oows  and  heifers        ....  65 

Total        ....  183 

Sheep. 

Bams 12 

Breeding  ewes .        • 410 

Shearling  ewes 173 

Lambs 453 

Total        .        .        .        .1,048 

Sows 20 

Yomig  pigs 105 

Total        ....  125 
Norihohne  Fam—Waget  paid  in  1899. 


Cash 

.    2,133  11 

1 

Beer  for  harvest .... 
18  oottages  rent  free  . 
270  Btonee  pork,  6$.9d. 
Milk  bom  S  facemen's  oo^re 

38    0 
61    0 
77  12 
16    0 

0 
0 

e 

0 

Total    . 

./2,326    8 

7 

This  includes  wages  to  one  man  acting  as  groom  and 
gardener;  also  the  wages  of  two  men  working  threshing 
machine  which  goes  out  on  hire. 

Mr.  Epton  fnmished  me  further  with  a  very  interesting 
statement  of  the  average  return  in  bushels  and  money  per 
acre,  of  the  wheat  grown  by  him  since  the  year  1858, 
arranged  in  periods  of  eight  years,  and  of  the  prices  of  wool 
between  1860  and  1901.    These  I  print  also. 
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Average  wheat  crop  groum  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Epton  on  all  the 
farms  occupied  by  him. 


— 

Pwam 

porqotftar 

Par  acre 

8  yean  (1868-1876)  . 

„      (1876-1888)  . 
„      (1884-1891)  . 

9  yean  (1892-1900)  . 

Bathol* 

241 
86i 
86 

«.     d. 
52.   4 
46    8 
88    8 
27  10 

£     *.     d, 
U   11     8 
7    8    2 
7  12    2 
6    5  10 

Pricei  of  Wool 

17  years  (1860-1876)^  average  .        .    44<.  6^  par  tod 

25     „     (1877-1901)        „  .        .        .    2a».  6d.      „ 

making  a  difference  of  about  £200  a  year. 

In  the  year  1901  wool  was  13«.  per  tod,  making  a  differ- 
ence of  €320  a  year  from  the  amount  realised  in  the  first 
seventeen  years  quoted  above. 

These  figures  are  in  themselves  so  eloquent  that  I  need 
not  comment  on  them.  Mr.  Epton  said  that  although  he 
did  not  believe  they  were  so  badly  off  as  some  people,  and 
theirs  was  a  good  country,  the  local  condition  of  the  farming 
industry  was  far  from  prosperous.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  ordinary  farmer  was  saving  money ;  indeed  at  the  pre- 
vailing prices  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  He  employed  Irish 
labour  very  largely,  as  it  was  recognised  that  without  it 
the  harvest  could  not  have  been  got  in  fotr  years  past.  At 
the  time  6f  my  visit  to  him  he  had  fiftyone  of  these  men 
sleeping  i^  his  bams,  and  could  find  employment  for  150 ; 
but  up  to  that  date  they  had  not  arrived  in  their  usual 
numbers. 

Mr.  Epton — and  in.  these  days  this  is  a  strange  story 
— had  actually  ploughed  up  100  acr^  of  pasture  to  put 
the  land  under  more  paying  crops.  He  explained  to  us 
that  on  the  sea  side  of  the  Boman  road  the  soil  was  silt 
and  should  not  be  laid  down  in  grass ;  whereas  on  the  land- 
ward side,  probably  owing  to  the  causes  on  which  I  have 
touched  already,  it  was  clay  and  best  suited  for  grass.    To 
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raise  grass  oti  silt  that  would  grow  potatoes  and  similar  crops 
was  a  waste.  White  mustard,  he  said,  did  well  in  1900,  and 
he  was  growing  more  ol  it  in  190L  Brown  mustard  was 
not  often  allowed  to  be  sown,  as  it  went  wild  and  made 
the  land  foul  lor  a  generation.  Glover,  if  pknighed  in'  for 
manure,  of  which  I  saw  an  instance  in  Watnfleet^  was  worth 
90s.  an  acre  fbr  this  purpose.  Hegave  an  ei$xnfke  of  afield 
that  bad  been  ploughed  in  thus  and  left  as  a  tallow  till  the 
August  of  the  following  year.  Then  it  was  sown  with 
turnips,  which  were  grown  on  through  tiie  winter  and  follow- 
ing spring,  and  harvested  as  seed  in  the  ensuing  summer. 
In  this  way  a  year's  use  of  the  luid  was  lost,  but  the  seed 
teinobeA  £2S  an  acre  on  the  mariceA. 

Mr.  Epton  said  that  if  a  small  man  wished  to  farm 
it  seemed  almost  necessary  for  him  to  buy,  as  it  was  very 
difficult  in  tiiat  neighbourhood  to  rent  or  lease  small  lots  c^ 
land.  He  told  me  of  a  labourer  in  the  place  who  boasted 
that  he  had  never  been  a  foreman,  who  some  years  before, 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  and  grew  potatoes  and  seeds,  on 
which  plot  no  doubt  he  had  left  some  of  the  {Nrice  on  mort* 
gage.  This  man,  he  said,  was  working  110  acres  in  1901 
and  mddng  a  good  living. 

Driving  on  towards  Skegness  we  saw  to  the  westward  a 
vast  alluvial  plain  almost  all  of  it  under  good  grass  that 
would  feed  a  bullock  to  the  acre.  Dotted  ov^  this  expanse 
were  red  brick  and  tiled  houses  of  moderate  size,  while  hwe 
and  tiaere,  the  tower  ev  spire  of  one  of  the  fine  churches 
for  which  this  neighbourhood  is  famous,  appeared  above 
its  bower  of  surrounding  trees.  The  drainage  dylces  which 
intersect  this  county  were  invisible  to  the  eye,  so  that  its 
aspect  was  that  of  ]»imeval  prairie  land,  over  which  swept 
a  strong  south-westerly  breeze  bending  the  long  lines  of 
poplars  in  its  breath.  Fifteen  miles  away,  standing  out 
boldly,  rose  the  Wolds,  capped  with  a  oanopy  of  dull  rain 
douds,  the  heritage  of  a  passing  thunderstorm.  Inwinter 
this  spot  nmst  be  very  bleak  and  desolate. 

Turning  inland  at  length  we  came  to  the  parish  of  Croft, 
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where  the  Talue  of  the  land  varieB  ^eiy  much.  Some  of  it 
was  mfeeted  with  coltsfoot  and  leed,  and  not  worth  more 
than  ill  an  acre,  while  in  the  same  parish  and  line  of  country 
were  pastures  that  fetched  up  to  ^£3  the  acre.  The  Church 
of  All  Saints  at  Croft,  a  fine  Deocnrated  and  Late  Perpen- 
dictdar  building  with  a  square  tower,  which  we  visited,  was 
in  but  a  poor  rtate  of  regeiif  the  ocmdition  of  the  graveyard 
being  little  short  of  scandalous.  Within,  the  building  with 
its  broken,  red  tile  flooring  and  its  general  air  of  dirt  and 
neglect,  strudc  me  as  scarcely  worthy  of  so  prosperous  a 
puish,  but  the  old  oak  screens  and  pews  were  very  fine. 

Eyidently  in  1629,  one  Richard  True,  churchwarden,  re- 
paired the  roof,  as  his  name  is  cut  in  bold  lettani  on  a  beam. 
I  think  that  it  would  scarcely  have  pleased  Richard  True  to 
see  the  condition  of  his  parish  church  in  1901.  Here  there 
is  a  fine  brass  lectern  of  fifteenth-century  vTork,  fashioiied 
like  an  eagle.  The  story  I  heard  of  it  was  that  the  Crom- 
wellians  cut  off  its  silver  claws  and  threw  it  into  a  neighbour- 
ing dyke,  where  it  was  accidentally  discovered  during  the 
present  generation  and  restored  to  the  church. 

At  Wainfleet  St.  Mary  that  afternoon  I  visited  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  Lincolnshire  yeomen,  a  dass  that  is  grow- 
ing daily  more  rare  in  every  part  of  Bngland,  Mr.  Charles 
Smithson,  of  Wainfleet  Bank.  Mr.  Smithson,  a  man  of  sixty- 
nine  years,  who  farmed  860  acres,  ci  which  over  100  were 
grass,  informed  me  that  he  did  not  know  how  others  got  on 
but  he  earned  his  living'this  way,' and  he  held  up  his  hands, 
which  showed  marks  of  many  a  year  of  heavy  toil. 

He  said  that  he  began  by  renting  a  rood  of  land  from  a 
parson  at  £1  a  year,  then  be  got  an  acre,  then  fourteen 
acres,  and  so  upwards.  He  added  that  he  wicked  frcnn 
five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  that  he  did  not 
'keep  any  dogs  that  don't  bark,  or  cots  as  don't  catdi 
mice.'  He  paid  about  36^.  an  acre  rent  and  said  that 
although  two  years  hetoce  they  had  been  short  of  labour,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  he  could  always  get  a  man.  He  thought, 
however,  that  it  would  be  better  for  everybody  if  the  boys 
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'  had  less  learning  and  were  more  on  the  Ismd/  His  system 
was  to  breed,  rear,  and  feed  sheep  and  catUe,  selling  oat  the 
latter  at  from  two  to  f onr  years  of  age,  as  the  case  might  be, 
irfter  fatting  them  on  roots,  hay,  and  cake.  Those  who  did 
not  do  that,  Mr.  Smithson  said,  did  not  make  a  living. 

Here  the  roads  all  ran  upon  the  crests  of  banks,  and  I 
noticed  that  barbed  wire  was  largely  used  along  the  line  of 
the  dykes  to  keep  the  cattle  out  of  them. 

As  we  drove  on  oar  way  towards  Spilsby,  which  stands 
apon  the  Wold  slopes,  nine  miles  from  Wainfleet,  overlooking 
a  great  expanse  of  flat  land,  we  passed  throagh  a  porticm  of 
St.  Mary's  Fen,  where  the  soil  and  sabsoil  were  dark  and 
peaty.  Two  fen  farms  which  we  saw  in  this  neighboor* 
hood,  clay  in  character,  were  considered  to  be  aboat  the 
best  in  the  district  and  certainly  looked  very  fertile,  althoagh 
I  observed  that  on  the  black  land  the  oats  and  some  of  the 
barieys  wore  laid.  I  believe  that  the  fen  lands  are  sapposed 
to  prodace  balkier  crops  than  do  the  marsh  lands,  bat 
that  their  qaality  is  not  so  good.  Aboat  Eastville  and  New 
Leake  lines  of  cottages  stand  along  the  roads  and  dykes  and 
give  a  popaloas  appearance  to  the  coantryside,  also  where 
froit  trees  had  been  planted  they  seemed  to  do  particolarly 
well. 

I  think  that  it  was  in  the  village  of  Stickney  that  I 
saw  Mr.  Caadwell  and  part  of  his  farm  of  1,600  acres, 
400  of  which  w^re  his  own  prqperty.  Mr.  Caadwell  said 
that  some  farmers  were  doing  well,  others  were  only  paying 
their  leot  and  making  a  bare  living,  and  others  were  faring 
very  badly.  For  some  time  past  the  good  yields  had  kept 
them  together,  bat  1900  had  been  a  very  crippling  year. 
Bents  had  gone  down  a  good  deal  in  that  neighboarhood — 
26  per  cent  or  more.  Thos  land  for  which  he  osed  to  pay 
dOs.  an  acre  now  cost  him  £1.  Mr«  Caadwell  said  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  laboot  was  Irish,  althoagh  English  laboar 
was  coming  in  a  little  in  1901.  The  lads  were  leaving  and 
in  any  case  were  not  of  moch  ose  when  they  left  school,  the 
best  of  them  being  those  whose  fathers  were  horsemen,  and 
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who  were  therefore  accustomed  to  animals.  Those  who 
were  to  stop  on  the  land  must  get  to  know  the  land  yomig, 
as  it  was  a  thing  that  required  study  uid  early  apprentice- 
ship. He  had  been  working  at  it  for  thirty  years  himself 
and  was  still  learning. 

'  Twenty-five  years  before  Mr.  Candwell  had  ten  or  twelve 
good  young  men  of  two  or  tiuree  and  twenty,  but  when  we 
met  he  had  not  above  four,  and  said  that  three  men  only 
did  the  work  which  used  to  be  done  by  two.  Then  they 
took  an  interest  in  their  tasks,  but  this  they  did  no  longw, 
and  much  time  was  idled  away ;  idso,  if  they  were  spoken 
to  they  became  insolent.  The  local  rate  of  wages  was  16$. 
a  week,  with  a  harvest  worth  £8  and  privileges,  but  con- 
fined men  took  about  £1  a  week,  and  were  hired  by  the 
year.  For  this  period  they  were  supposed  to  be  bound,  but 
if  they  could  not  agree  master  and  man  usually  parted  by 
mutual  consent.  As  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  hands  Mr. 
Caudwell  said  that  he  had  a  good  cottage  on  the  place,  but 
although  he  had  advertised  for  several  weeks  he  could  find 
no  man  to  fill  it,  as  people  would  not  come  out  of  the  towns. 
He  paid  away  £dO  a  week  for  labour. 

Mr.  Gaudwell  had  no  regular  farming  system,  but  his 
general  course  was  oats,  wheat,  seeds,  oats,  peas,  wheat,  then 
fallow.  Also  he  grew  a  good  many  tiures  which  were  fed  off 
by  sheep  and  followed  by  potatoes.  He  bred  sheep  and 
cattle,  selling  out  the  steers  at  one  year  and  keeping  the 
heifers  to  breed  from.  His  sheep  were  both  Lincolns  and 
Grossbreds.  The  price  of  wool  was,  he  declared, '  a  knock- 
down blow.'  Many  farmers  had  kept  theirs  for  years  in 
hopes  of  inalising  a  better  figure.  Thus  one  man  whom  he 
knew  had  probably  200  tons  stored.  Ajiotho:  had  the  clip 
of  twenty-five  years,  perhaps  15,000  tods — eighty  tods  going 
to  a  ton,  and  torty^&ve  or  fifty  fleeces  to  a  sheet.  This 
gentleman  sold  the  clip  of  the  first  five  years  out  of  twenty- 
five,  in  1900,  at  lis.  a  tod.  There  was  a  time  during  that 
quarter  of  a  century  when  he  could  have  got  rid  of  his  wool 
at  608.  a  tod,  but  he  had  held  on. 
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Mr.  Caudwell  himself  had  a  great  deal  of  wool  in  hand, 
and  said  that  he  would  be  thankful  if  anyone  would  buy 
it  at  aSl  a  tod.  He  informed  me  that  he  did  not  take  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  future ;  in  f aot,  owing  to  the  all-round 
depression  in  prices  he  grew  daily  move  disgusted.  With 
beef  at  Is,  Sd.  a  stone  'bullocks  would  only  just  keep 
together '  and  stores  had  been  very  dear  that  spring.  He 
had  made  a  practice  of  breeding  all  round  which  had  kept 
him  going.  Thus,  on  one  of  his  pea  stubbles  we  saw 
a  great  herd  of  pigs  which  doubtless  brought  in  some  money 
in  due  course.  Although  he  had  averaged  a  return  of 
five  quarters  an  acre  over  twenty-five  years,  he  said  tiiat  he 
was  losing  on  his  wheat.  Of  this  crop  he  used  to  grow 
800  acres,  but  in  1901  was  down  to  200.  His  peas,  which 
we  saw  being  threshed  as  they  came  from  the  field,  were  a 
very  good  sample,  and  averaged  five  quarters  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  Caudwell  could  suggest  no  r^oiedy  for  the  prevailing 
state  of  things— unless  it  was  a  bounty  upon  wheat. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  so  soon  as  the  rich  lowlands 
round  Wainfleet  are  left  behind,  the  agricultural  tale  be* 
comes  more  depressing. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Toynton,  some  seven  miles  from 
Wainfleet,  we  left  the  alluvial  plain  that  here  is  from  six  to 
fifteen  miles  in  width,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  Wolds. 
ThencdfcHTWord  the  ground  rose  gently,  and  there  were  many 
grass  slopes  carrying  the  usual  complement  of  Bed  Lincoln- 
shire cattle.  At  Eresby  we  passed  a  place  of  which  the  garden 
wall  and  one  pillar  of  Hie  entrance  gate  alone  remained 
standing.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  seat  of  the  WiUoughby 
family,  and  is  said  to  have  been  burned  down  in  1769  on  Htd 
night  when  a  lord  of  the  manor  returned  there  with  his 
bride.  Here  the  sandstone  cropped  to  the  surfaee  of  the 
soil. 

Spilsby,  which  we  reached  nesit,  is  a  small  market  town 
with  a  beautiful  church.  In  the  Willoughby  chapel  are 
some  of  the  finest  monuments  I  ever  saw,  especially  one 
of  alabaster  to  the  Enight,  Lord  Willoughby,  General  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth's  foroes  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  his 
daughter  Catherine,  wife  of  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  who  died  in 
childbirth,  1610,  and  was  buried  here  at  her  own  request. 
The  lady  in  alabaster  reclines  upon  her  elbow,  while  the 
child  lies  in  a  cradle  at  her  feet.  This  memorial  was 
erected  by  her  husband  as  *  a  mark  of  both  their  virtues  to 
the  end  of  all  posterity.'  Also  there  are  many  others  which 
I  wish  that  I  could  rtay  to  describe.  In  the  market  place 
there  is  a  statue  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Nor'-West  Passage,  who  was  bom  here  in  1786. 

Mr.  W.  Hc^,  of  Grebby  Hall,  theohairman  of  the  district 
Council  and  a  member  of  the  county  Council,  whom  I  met  at 
Spilsby,  was  a  fumer  of  1,500  acres,  most  of  which  I  under- 
stood lay  upon  the  Wold.  Mr.  HoS,  who  certainly  ought  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  local  position,  inasmuch  as  he  informed 
me  that  he  hired  land,  let  land,  and  farmed  his  own  land,  said 
that  he  thought  the  agricultural  prospect  very  bad,  and  that 
in  it  he  could  see  no  redeeming  point  in  1901.  There  was 
not  a  thing  which  the  Wold  farmer  had  to  sell  that  was 
making  a  price,  and  the  outlook  there  was  full  of  danger. 

The  labour  was  scarce  and  bad ;  indeed,  this  was  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  position.  The  young  men  went  away 
to  the  towns  and  would  not  come  back ;  although  the  trade 
was  slack  in  many  of  them,  yet  they  did  not  return.  Thus 
his  sheph^d  had  three  stoong  lads  all  of  whom  had  gone. 
He  still  hoped,  however,  that  ihexe  would  be  a  reaction  in 
this  matter ;  if  not,  he  wondered  what  would  happen  when 
the  old  men  died  out.  No  Irish  came  to  the  Wold  and  he 
had  never  employed  one  of  them.  His  men  and  their 
fathers  worked  for  his  grandfather.  He  thought  that  better 
and  more  cottages  might  help  to  keep  the  people,  but  to 
suggest  any  positive  remedy  was  beyond  him.  Small-hold- 
ings would  not  answer  on  the  Wold  or  on  clay  soil,  as 
the  land  was  not  good  enough ;  '  it  would  pine  them  to 
death.'  Mr.  HofTs  usual  course  was  turnips,  bariey,  seeds, 
wheat. 

On  our  way  homeward  we  drove  through  Firsby,  where 
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HkB  soil  ii  loam  with  a  olay  subaoil,  and  Irby,  whera  it  is 
mostly  a  poor  arable.  I  wa«  told  that  oQoe  strong,  good 
grass  grew  here  which  was  broken  np  when  wheat  was  £B  a 
quarter.  In  1901  the  land  was  said  to  rent  at  about  €1  an 
acre.  In  Thorpe  pariah  we  passed  an  ancient,  strong-land 
grass  meadow  which  lets  every  year  at  <tSd  the  aoi?e,  mi  has 
fetched  as  much  as  d66  lor  grazing  purposes.  Thia  field 
would  turn  out  old  cows  that  were  put  upon  it  to  fat,  at  a 
weight  of  seyeirty  stone ;  indeed,  some  we  saw  there  would 
have  scaled  nearly  as  much.  A  lew  hundred  yards  further 
on  the  land  to  the  left  of  ^  road  was  worth  4Qs,  and  to 
the  lif^  70<.  the  acre,  the  difEeren^  heiag  due  pfMirly  to  a 
variation  in  quality,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  <?heaper 
limd  had  been  graaed  too  hard  by  sheep  for  a  number  of 
years.  All  the  way  back  to  Wainfleet  harvest  operations 
-wexe  m  full  swing,  and  the  cropis  on  the  whole  looked 
good. 

In  the  old  days  the  roads  in  these  fen  districts  were  ^o 
bad  in  many  instwoes  as  to  be  almost  impassable.  I  was 
told  a  good  story  of  a  local  cle^yman  who  in  bygone  years 
was  remonstrated  vrith  by  his  bishop  for  neglecting  to  hold 
service  in  one  of  his  churches  in  winter.  He  replied :  '  My 
liord,  the  Devil  him/pelf  would  find  it  impossible  to  get  to 
my  Fen  church  in  winter,  but  I  pr<;>mise  you  to  be  there 
belore  him  in  the  spring ! ' 

Travelling  from  Wainfleet  to  Louth,  we  passed  along  the 
fringe  of  the  Wc^d  where  it  slopes  down  to  the  Marsh, 
through  land  which  seemed  to  be  divided  c^most  equally 
between  arable  and  pasture.  At  Iiouth  we  struck  westward, 
dropping  down  iuto  the  valley  land  abound  Lincoln,  coming 
near  Wragl^  to  a  stretch  of  strong  soil,  a  good  deal  of  which 
has  bean  laid  down  to  pasture  since  tl^e  fall  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  looked  well  in  the  dry 
season  of  1901.  About  Kingthorpe  is  some  gravelly  soil  which 
grows  potatoes.  Here  the  barley  was  but  moderate,  and 
sometimes  bad^  and  the  meadows  were  very  scorched  and 
bare.    One  field  of  oats  near  to  Bardney  appeared  to  be  the 
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worst  that  we  had  seen  in  Linodnshire.  Alter  Bardney  we 
passed  through  black  fen  lands,  on  which  are  grown  many 
potatoes,  to  Lincoln. 

On  one  day  of  our  stay  with  him  onr  host,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
of  Branston,  a  well-known  miller  and  farmer  in  this  part  of 
Linocdnshire,  conducted  ns  np<m  a  long  driye  across  Lincoln 
Heath  to  the  charming  little  market  town  of  Sleaford,  and 
back  again  by  the  lowland  to  Branston.  Oar  ontward  route 
ran  along  the  old  coach  road  which  passed  from  Barton-on- 
Humber  through  Sleaford  to  L(mdon.  Our  forefathers  who 
toavelled  that  country  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  stopping 
amid  its  dreary  wastes  of  tussock  grass  and  gorse  to  refresh 
themselves  at  lonely  inns,  which,  where  they  still  exist,  have 
been  turned  to  the  purposes  of  farmsteads,  might  find  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  it  to-day. 

At  the  conmienoement  of  the  nineteenth  century  com 
rose  enormously  in  price,  with  the  result  that  the  enterpris- 
ing landowners  of  that  period  broke  up  and  enclosed  the 
Heath,  of  which,  I  believe,  not  an  acre  now  remains  in  its 
natural  state.  Before  that  time  it  was  so  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  travel  that,  various  wanderers  having  lost  their 
path  and  lives  upon  its  exposed  plateau  on  winter  nights,  a 
gigantic  pillar  was  erected  at  Dunston,  at  the  head  of  which 
a  great  lamp  burned  from  dusk  to  dawn  to  be  a  guide  to 
all  who  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Heath.  After  the 
enclosure  of  the  moor  this  land  lighthouse-— the  only  one 
which  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of — ^becoming  useless,  an  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire  who  flourished  in  the  year  1810  comme- 
nlorated  the  jubilee  of  King  Q^orge  m.  by  erecting  upon 
the  pillar  a  colossal  statue  of  that  king.  Bo  there  he  stands 
in  his  robes,  crown,  and  sceptre,  and  doubtless  will  stand  for 
many  a  generation,  looking  with  stony  eyes  out  over  the 
wide  lands  of  Lincoln. 

The  Heath  itself  may  perhaps  measure  fifteen  miles  by 
twenty.  It  is  a  great  open  place  with  very  few  houses,  no 
visible  church  or  villages,  and  a  tiny  population.  All  of  it 
is  cultivated,  but  in  1901  the  crops  were  very  indifferenti 
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the  barley,  although  of  a  good  colour,  being  especially  thin. 
Its  staple  products,  as  on  the  Wold,  are  sheep,  barley,  and 
tumipsy  no  wheat  worth  mentioning  being  raised ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  farmers  did  not  grow  rich  upon  them  in 
that  dry  season.  In  a  good  year,  howevw,  the  Heath  sample 
of  barley  is  excellent,  and,  being  much  in  demand  among 
brewers,  will  fetch  as  high  as  40«.  a  quarter.  The  estimated 
yield  of  the  1901  crop  of  barley  on  some  of  the  great  Heath 
farms  was  only  about  three  and  a  half  quarters  per  acre,  and 
Mi.  Dickinson  told  us  that  from  twenty-four  acres  of  wheat 
land  upon  its  borders,  only  forty-scTen  quarters  had  been 
threshed ;  that  is,  under  two  quarters  to  the  acre. 

The  ftkrms  are  for  the  most  part  large,  and,  like  those 
which  we  saw  among  the  Downs  of  Southern  Wiltshire, 
laid  out  in  narrow  strips  reaching  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
to  the  eastern  Fen  below.  Thus  the  parish  church  of  one 
which  we  passed  stands  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the 
door  of  the  steading.  The  sandy  loam  soil  of  this  region — 
that,  to  make  it  profitable,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  fens 
and  marshes,  requires  a  shower  of  rain  every  few  days— lies 
upon  a  bed  of  almost  waterless  limestone  out  of  which  are 
tmilt  the  miles  of  walls  that  take  the  place  of  hedges. 

As  we  sat  together  in  the  carriage  Mr.  Dickinson  told  us 
sad  stories  of  the  wreck  of  ram-breeders  and  other  unlucky 
followers  of  the  art  of  agriculture,  indicating  localities  whence 
they  had  departed,  leaving  behind  them  only  a  few  shillings 
in  the  pound.  To  these  he  gave  a  point  by  examples  from 
his  own  experience.  It  seems  that  the  produce  of  521  acres 
brought  him  in  some  £2,000  more  in  the  year  1889  than 
it  did  in  the  year  1900.  In  1889  he  sold  barley  at  iU. 
a  quarter ;  in  1900  he  sold  a  smaller  crop  for  29«.  a  quarter. 
In  1889  the  wool  sold  for  26«.  a  tod ;  in  1901  it  was  not 
worUi  more  than  14«.  In  1900  there  was  a  drop  of  £500  in 
the  sale  value  of  his  sheep  compared  to  what  they  had 
fetched  in  1889 ;  and  so  forth.  Here  are  some  detailed  figures 
for  the  two  years. 
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Bramton  Barley  Crop  grown  in  Tear  1889. 

1S4  MTM,  prodmoing  680  qra.  (4|  qn.  fer  Mte) ;  aFtnge  ladoe 
veftlisedy  4U.  tlei,  (price  ad?Mio0d  dariog  the  leason). 


e     <■ 

d. 

Nov.   1. 

Sold  BasB  A  Go 

56  qrs.  at  40s. . 

109  10 

0 

..    19 

i> 

If 

41        „     44«. . 

89  16 

6 

»»          »» 

It 

II 

llli      „     42». . 

283    a 

6 

Deo.  13 

tt 

II 

65^      „     43«. . 

118  16 

6 

„    20 

It 

II 

06^      „     42i.. 

118    0 

0 

,.    27 

« 

II 

66       „     iSt.. 

141    6 

0 

Jan.  Si 

fi 

II 

144        „     i6t.. 

332  13 

6 

II 

Hindentnc 

61   qrs.   tued   {or 

stock 

Total      . 

(say  24,.) 
080^  qrs.,  avtrage 

41<.  Qd.  £ 

61    4 

0 

1,194   9 

0 

NoTi.— Good  yield  and  good  prioe.    Best  laboiir  wages,  2b,  9d,  per 
day ;  others  2«.  the  year  round. 

£         f.     A 

393  qrs.  wheat,  average  84<.  2(2.  per  qr.  Amonnt  sold  net  671    8    0 


Sold 


£         .. 

4 

to  B.  Wright,  32  picked  taps  (one  sale)      .    net    350    0 

0 

T.  B.  Bichardson  &  Son,  43  taps  by  auction  „      331  10 

0 

„           eOgimmers       .     „      118  16 

6 

34  culled  ewes  .     „      104    1 

6 

Law  ft  Son,  188  tods-wool     .               .  96*.    248  10 

0 

Hewitt,  28  bullooks ,      749    4 

6 

Thompson  MoEay,  3  horses  .       .       .     „      200    0 

0 

Total /2,091    1 

~6 

NoTB.— These  are  some  of  the  best  sales  during  the  year. 
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Sold 


Bramton  Barley  Crop,  1900. 
143  aeret  (4|  qn.  p«r  acre) ;  average  t  lb.  oYet. 

Bass  &  Co. 


Dunham  &  Son 


Bass  &  Go. 
Gilstarap  &  Earp  65 
Bembridge  .  87 
Gilstrap  &  Earp  67 
Blnderends       .  36 


34  qrs.  at  34f . . 

63 

66| 

86 
68 


928. 
800. . 
82f* . 
80«.. 
82t.. 
29f.. 


245.  (used  for  stock) 


£        s. 

67  10 
84  10 
99  0 
87  » 
128  11 

92  6 

93  18 
125  14 

96  16 
43    4 


Total 


.  576  qrs. ;  average  29<.  lOd.        .  £858  19    0 


Nora.— Poor  yield  and  poor  priee.    Sold  it  weU  for  the  season. 
236^  qrs.  wheat,  average  about  29^.    . 


£        i.      d. 

341  18    0 


Non.— Best  labooxers*  wag^,1U,  M.  per  day;  othen,  2$.M.  most  of 
the  year.  £ttie^  much  lower;  wool  much  lower.  Defioienoy  veiy 
serious. 

In  short,  Mr.  Diddnson  said  that  many  of  the  farmers 
were  in  the  hands  ol  the  Banks.  They  were  '  cracked  if  not 
broken,  and  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  living  on  our 
ovm  fat.'  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  light  land  districts 
of  Lincolnshire  thes^  tales  are  but  too  common.  I  should 
add  that  upon  these  Heath  farms,  from  lOs.  to  12s.  an  acre 
seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  rent. 

Leaving  the  Heath  at  length  we  passed  into  land  that 
evidently  has  been  enclosed  from  ancient  days.  Here,  the 
soil  having  more  substance,  the  crops  looked  better,  the  roots 
covering  the  ground,  and  the  wheats  and  barleys  being  fairly 
good.  Driving  through  the  pretty  village  of  Lecksingham, 
the  first  that  we  had  passed  since  entering  Lincoln  Heath, 
we  came  at  length  to  the  town  of  Sleaford.  Here  I  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Smith,  who  farmed  300  acres,  and  was 
&e  landlord  of  the  Bristol  Arms.  He  said  he  thought  that 
tiie  farmers  were  in  a  *  pretty  bad  way,'  and  that  the  crops 
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that  year  were  light.  Thus  he  himseU  had  just  sold  thirty- 
six  quarters  of  v^eat  grown  on  cieeoh  land,  which  was 
similar  to  the  Heath,  being  the  total  produce  of  a  twelve- 
acre  field,  at  28«.  Sd.  a  quarter ;  nor  had  he  heard  of  any 
wheat  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  giving  a  better  return 
that  year.  The  local  labour,  he  added,  was  scarce,  but 
there  were  plenty  of  Irishmen  to  be  had,  so  that,  generally 
speaking,  there  was  a  su£Eiciency  of  hands.  The  creech  clay 
lands  brought  in,  he  estimated,  an  average  rent  of  £1  an 
acre,  and  the  Heath  land  10s.  an  acre.  He  said  that  first 
"class  cart-horses  made  money,  but  that  a  man  might  breed 
six  and  only  get  one  good.  As  for  many  of  the  farmers  he 
thought  that  they  must  be  living  on  their  capital — while  it 
lasted. 

From  Sleaford  we  returned  to  Branston  by  the  lower 
road,  which  runs  through  a  richer  country  and  past  many 
proqperous-looking  villages.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bus- 
kington  we  saw  some  brickworks  which  were  then  closed. 
It  appears  that  bricks  fell  from  86«.  a  thousand  down  to 
ISs.  a  thousand,  at  which  price  they  no  longer  paid  to  make, 
so  these  works  had  been  abandoned.  Near  to  Digby  Mr. 
Dickinson  pointed  out  to  us  a  large  estate  for  which  in 
bygone  years  he  bid  no  less  than  ^£35  an  acre.  Fortunately 
for  himself  his  offer  was  not  accepted. 

At  Blankney,  which  is  or  was  the  property  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.,  are  some  of  the  best  cottages  I 
have  seen,  built  of  stone  and  very  picturesque.  Indeed,  this 
may  be  called  a  model  village.  At  Dunston,  some  miles 
further  on,  we  called  upon  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Bourne,  who 
said  that  the  farmers  were  especially  well  off  in  that  district, 
but  that  there  were  complaints  of  want  of  labour,  and  that 
young  men  were  leaving  to  a  certain  extent.  He  thought 
that  children  were  employed  upon  the  farms  at  too  early  an 
age.  By  this  I  gathered  he  meant  that  as  the  law  obliges 
them  to  attend  school,  they  were  forced  to  work  in  the  fields 
before  and  after  school  hours,  especially  at  the  delivery  of 
milk,  with  the  result  that  they  are  worn  out  with  this 
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double  toil.  He  said  also  that  'it  would  be  well  if  the 
Edaoati<Mi  Department  would  realise  that  the  country  aohool 
is  difEorent  from  the  town  school/  ssxd  arrange  its  cui^dculum 
aocordipgly.  Mr.  Boume  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  for  country  children  to  cultivate  their 
books  in  winter  and  the  land  in  summer. 

The  next  Tillage  that  we  passed  was  Nocton,  where  the 
cottages,  built,  I  understand,  by  the  Marquess  of  Bipon,  are 
also  neat  stone  buildings ;  ccnnmodious,  pleasing  in  appear* 
anoe,  and  generally  all  that  such  dwellings  ought  to  be. 
The  country  here  is  well  wooded,  and  the  fields,  which  are 
not  large,  are  surrounded  with  tall  fences ;  also  I  saw  pasture 
lands  with  good  oaks  growing  upon  them.  Indeed  the 
scenery  reminded  me  of  much  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
in  my  own  county  of  Norfolk.  Next  we  came  to  Potter 
EbuQworth,  whence  we  had  a  magnificent  yiew  of  Lincoln 
Minster,  some  six  milee  away,  standing  out  splendidly  upon 
its  mount  in  the  red  light  of  the  erening,  against  a  back- 
ground of  inky  sky.  I  have  now  se^i  almost  every  cathe- 
dral in  England,  but  for  position  and  majesty  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  them  can  compare  with  Lincoln,  not  even  that 
of  Ely.  So  after  our  long  day's  journeying  we  returned  at 
last  to  Branston. 

Mr.  J.  Laverack,  of  North  Carlton,  whom  I  met  at  Mr. 
Dickinson's,  farmed  1,300  acres,  of  which  the  great'^r  part 
was  on  the  Cliff,  and  800  were  grass  in  the  bottom  below 
the  Hill.  Mr.  Laverack  said  that  the  seascm  of  1901  was 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  which  had  been  experienced, 
and  that  he  had  felt  its  pinch.  For  the  last  two  or  tiiree 
years  farmers  had  been  living  on  capital,  and  those  who 
had  few  resources  might  go  under,  although  rents  had  been 
reduced  to  about  £1  per  acre.  In  one  Union  of  Lincolnshire 
of  thirty  or  forty  parishes  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  only 
one  or  two  burmers  paid  income  tax  under  Schedule  B  in  tl^ 
year  1900,  as  they  satisfied  the  Authorities  that  their  returns 
were  correct  and  they  had  not  earned  sufficient  to  be  charge- 
able.    Some  of  them  indeed  proved  a  large  loss.    Of  labour 
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he  said  they  had  plenty,  bat  the  men  were  old  and  its  cost  was 
increased.  Thus  in  1897  he  paid  £890  under  this  head,  and 
in  1901,  £1,075.  He  had  only  a  few  yotuig  men  who  w<Nrked 
by  the  day.  The  wagee  of  the  confined  men,  such  as  shq»- 
herds,  gartimien,  Jto.  Taried  from  1S$.  to  22g.  a  week.  Mr. 
Laverack  informed  me  that  he  woold  like  to  be  elear  ot 
fanning.  He  thought  that  the  present  system  ti  things 
would  come  to  ui  end.  Either  enough  land  most  be  hired 
to  justify  the  emj^oymeat  of  all  the  most  moctem  and  labour- 
saving  machinery,  or  fanners  must  take  holdings  sufficiently 
small  to  be  worked  by  themselvee  and  their  families. 

Mr.  J.  Pears»  J.P.,  of  Meue,  who  fturmed  600  acres  on  the 
Heath  and  300  in  Branston,  said  thai  he  had  plenty  of 
labour.  The  rents  vuried  from  QAs.  down  to  St.,  acoording 
to  the  quahty  of  the  bad.  His  standby  was  baiiey,  and  he 
made  a  speciality  of  ihe  breading  of  rams,  of  which  he  turned 
oat  150.  He  followed  a  &Te-fieId  coarse :  turnips,  barley, 
seeds  (two  years)  and  barley  again. 

Mr.  Bobert  Wright,  of  Nocton  Heath,  I  believe  one  of 
the  foremost  Lincolnshire  stock  breeders^  informed  me  he 
was  sure  that  no  man  who  farmed  in  the  ordinary  fashion 
could  make  it  pay  in  that  district.  To  do  this  he  must  have 
some  speciality  such  as  the  breeding  of  pedigree  sheep  or 
cattle. 

On  Mr.  Dickinson's  &nn,  which  I  went  over^  the 
swedes  were  very  fair  for  the  season,  but  namB  of  the 
barley  sown  on  May  17  was  ripening  unevenly.  A  really 
fine  flock  of  sheep  were  feeding  on  seeds  which  would 
afterwards  be  ploughed  for  wheat  His  pedigree  ram 
lambs,  of  which  he  had  sixty-three,  vrere  receiving  1^  lb.  of 
cake  a  day,  with  maiee  and  bran.  Mr.  Dickinson  valued 
them  at  i£10  a  head*  Here  the  barley  was  being  cut  and 
bound  with  a  bioder  which  I  watched  at  its  woric,  reaping, 
delivering  to  the  table  by  the  help  of  a  maving  canvas 
screen,  tying  into  bundles,  knotting,  outting,  and  ejecting. 
In  Norfolk  there  appears  to  be  a  prejudice  against  using 
these  self-binders  for  bariey,  whidi  f <n:  my  part   I  think 
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foolish,  9s  the  extra  time  and  labour  necessitated  by  hand 
mowing,  together  with  the  risk  resulting  from  a  longer  ex* 
poenre  to  the  chances  of  the  weather,  seem  to  nentralise 
the  advantages  of  a  more  delicate  and  careful  treatment  of 
the  grain,  which  thus  escapes  being  foodden  by  horses  and 
imperfect  mowing  when  laid.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
weeds  and  green  stuff  that  are  tied  up  in  the  sheaves  by  the 
binder  must  be  detrimental  to  the  sample. 

Mr.  Dickinson  pointed  out  with  much  taruth  that  a  good 
turnip  crop  n  the  foundation  ol  successful  farming  on  the 
Lincolnshire  Heath.  Barley  is  &e  staple  on  which  they  rdy 
theie,  and  without  turnips  th^e  are  no  sheep,  and  witiiout 
sheep,  or  rather  the  manure  which  they  leave,  there  can  be 
little  bariey.  On  Mr.  Dickinson's  farm  I  saw  on  ash  tree 
which  had  been  struck  by  lightning  on  the  previous  nig^t, 
and  in  a  very  curious  fashion.  The  j9ash  fell  on  the  fork  of 
the  tree,  when  part  of  it  passed  down  the  bark  and  part 
entered  the  heart  of  the  trunk  to  emerge  in  several  separate 
eadts  at  the  root. 

While  I  was  in  Lincolnshire  I  had  ccmv^rsations  with 
various  gentlemen  connected  with  banking.  One  of  these, 
a  gentieman  of  much  knowledge  and  experience,  told  me 
he  thought  that  many  of  the  farmers  were  in  a  bad  way 
and  had  beffli  losing  money  during  the  last  few  years. 
Bent  was  a  minor  point  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trouble,  which  was  doe  to  the  prices  and  season.  Thes6 
were  ^ocks  tiiat  few  men  could  stand,  and  the  year  of  1901 
was  one  of  the  worst  which  they  had  experienced.  Small 
farms  let  readily,  butliiere  was  some  diffitculty  with  the  larger 
holdings ;  also  the  class  of  tenant  had  changed.  For  a  long 
time  Banks  advanced  money  to  farmers  to  meet  their  rent, 
but  now  when  Uiey  f oiond  tiiat  they  were  not  repaid  after 
harvest,  they  discontinued  the  practice.  It  had  become  a 
matter  for  the  landlords  to  deal  with.  Their  wish  and  object 
was  to  get  o«t  of  agricultural  afiairs. 

OeneraUy  there  was,  he  said,  a  scarcity  of  labour.  One 
large  farmer  he  knefw  of  had  given  up  because  of  this 
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trouble,  and  others  had  bought  self-binders  to  help  them 
out  of  the  difficulty.  The  young  people  came  to  the  soil  too 
late  to  wish  to  stay  there,  although  they  tried  to  accommo- 
date the  school  hoUdays  to  the  harvests.  He  thought  that, 
considered  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  rural  depopu- 
lation question  was  most  serious  :  also  that  the  incidence  of 
the  rates  was  very  unfair.  There  ought  to  be  equalisation 
of  taxation  on  real  and  personal  prc^rty  :  land  should  not 
be  left  to  carry  so  large  a  share  of  the  poor  and  other  rates. 

This  is  an  opinion  with  which  many  people  who  have 
studied  the  matter  will  agree  cordially ;  but  as  most  of  the 
voting  power  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  holders  of 
personal  property,  who  care  little  for  abstract  justice  and 
object  very  much  to  any  such  redistribution  of  burdens  to 
their  own  disadvantage,  small  advance  is  made  towards  an 
equitable  settlement.  However  little  it  can  afford  to  do  so, 
the  land  still  pays. 

Mr.  T.  B.  F.  Eminson,  of  Gonerby  House,  Scotter,  a 
medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Gkinsborough  Union,  kindly 
furnished  me  with  an  able  and  interesting  report  of  the 
local  conditions  in  his  district  of  Lincolnshire,  and  of  his 
views  concerning  matters  connected  with  the  land.  He  said 
that  in  the  Scotter  neighbourhood  as  elsewhere  agricultural 
depression  existed,  but  owing  to  the  production  by  the 
farmers  of  large  quantities  of  potatoes  and  carrots,  and  on 
the  Trent-side  Warp  land  of  celery,  it  was  not  so  acute  as  in 
the  Southern  Counties.  Indeed  aa  the  whole  it  might  be 
called  fairly  prosperous.  Labour  was  scarce,  but  to  hun  the 
most  noticeable  thing  was  the  change  in  the  physique  of 
the  men.  When  Mr.  Eminson  was  a  boy  thirty ^six  years  ago 
the  agricultural  labourer,  although  he  was  often  illiterate, 
was  a  fine  man  both  physically  and  mentally,  averaged 
5  ft.  8  in.  or  more,  and  possessed  a  splendid  constitu- 
tion. Now,  except  in  the  case  of  the  old  people,  he  was 
much  changed,  and  most  of  the  middle-aged  or  young  men 
who  were  left  upon  the  land  were,  Mr.  Eminson  declared, 
physically   or    mentally   deficient,    one-eyed,    lame,    deaf. 
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weakly,  small,  or  half-witted.  In  a  word,  they  were  the 
rejected  of  the  towns,  and  the  skilled  labourer  of  former 
days  was  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  was  to  be  sought  in 
various  directions.  Thus  bad  cottages  were  a  great  reason 
for  the  rural  exodus.  Young  labouring  men  would  often 
settle  down  in  their  natiTe  villages  if  they  could  find  decent 
houses  to  which  to  take  a  wife,  but  failing  this,  they  w^it 
into  the  towns  and  married  tiiere.  The  only  remedy  was  a 
supply  of  houses  with  sufficient  ideeping  room  and  with 
garden  ground  attached,  but  as  to  how  this  was  to  be 
attained  he  had  no  new  suggestion  to  make.  It  was  a 
national  and  not  a  local  question. 

As  an  instance  of  the  e£Feots  of  overcrowding  and  insani- 
tary conditiona  Mr.  Eminson  quoted  the  following  case.  A 
fine  young  man  came  to  a  village  near  at  hand,  married,  and 
settled  down,  and  being  clever  and  industrious  proved  an 
excellent  husband  and  father.  The  house  where  be  lived 
was  a  low,  thin-walled,  unspouted  structure  with  one  living 
room  below  and  one  bedchamber  in  the  roof.  In  this  small 
sleeping  place  with  a  sloping  ceiling,  there  slept  every  night 
ihe  man,  his  wife,  a  third  adult,  and  two  children.  What 
wonder,  he  asked,  that  in  a  few  years  this  young  man  died  of 
consumption,  and  what  wonder  that  the  village  where  such 
cottages  were  provided  sunk  a  sixth  in  population  in  a  decade? 
On  this  pcint  the  only  comment  I  have  to  make  is  that, 
bad  as  things  may  be  in  that  respect  in  some  of  our  country 
districts,  they  are  infinitely  worse  in  the  towns. 

In  his  opinion,  another  cause  of  the  rural  depletion 
was  that  the  towns  aSeani  more  excitement — more  life  as 
it  was  called — ^and  shorter  hours  of  work.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  eight  hours  in  a  workshop  or 
a  coalpit  took  far  more  out  of  a  man  than  ten  hours  in 
the  fresh  country  air,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
town  working  people  did  not  live  nearly  so  long  as  the 
country  labourers.  Civilisation,  Mr.  Eminson  thought, 
was  of  two  kinds,  true  and  false.    True  civilisation  oon- 
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sisted  in  the  steady  absorption  of  knowledge — religions,  social, 
and  educational — tempered  with  the  power  of  self-restraint, 
and  its  results  were  people  healthy,  strong,  industrious,  and 
not  given  to  a  constant  round  of  pleasures,  but  fond  of  home 
and  home  life.  False  dTilisation,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  unrest  and  a  constant  unhealthy  craving 
for  excitement.  Its  effects  were  to  produce  an  inordinate 
love  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgenee  which  became  the  chief 
aim  of  Mustence,  to  the  neglect  of  duty  and  of  home  life,  and 
ended,  in  too  many  cases,  in  young  men  becoming  damaged 
members  of  society,  without  energy  or  brain;  perhi^ 
drunkards  also,  or  the  devotees  of  gambling  or  gambling 
sports,  and  finally,  the  fathers  ci  unhealthy  ohildrm.  These 
faiUngs  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  sons  of  working 
men;  they  were,  he  asserted,  also  too  oonunon  in  other 
classes. 

Where,  thai,  was  a  remedy  to  be  found?  One  fact 
appeared  patent  to  him :  the  generaticm  had  too  far  lost  con- 
trol over  its  childrei ;  the  puritanic  strictoeee  of  former 
days  had  been  relaxed,  and  its  virtues  had  slipped  away  with 
its  horrors.  Children  were  no  longer  beaten  nor  put  into  dark 
holes,  but  neither  were  they  trained.  They  were  too  often  left 
to  the  schoolmaster  and  their  own  devioes,  and  good  as  his 
rule  might  be,  it  was  not  and  never  could  be  the  backbone 
of  true  training.  Again,  education  m  their  villages  was  not 
altogether  of  the  right  kind.  He  only  knew  one  school  in 
his  neighbourhood  where  any  atteBo^  had  been  made  to 
teach  the  children  a  love  of  nature,  by  providing  them  with 
garden  plots,  helping  them  to  produce  flowers  Jsc,  and 
aft^  a  measure  of  success  had  been  attained,  that  solitary 
experiment  was  allowed  to  drop.  School  teaching  in  country 
districts  should,  in  his  opini(»i,  be  adapted  to  country  life. 

Turning  to  another  subject,  Mr.  Eminson  pointed  out 
that  a  very  real  grievance  under  which  agriculture  suffeted 
was,  that  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  the  rural  high- 
ways  fell  chiefly  on  the  farmers.  In  this,  up  to  recent  times, 
there  was  soums  show  of  fairness,  as  the  Carmers  were  the 
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Aiet  osera  of  them,  al&cmgh  it  seemed  hardly  jost  that  the 
British  husbandman's  pxodoce  should  have  to  pay  highway 
and  other  rates,  while  the  foreign  husbandman's  produce  was 
excused  its  proportion  of  these  expenses.  This  af^^aars  to 
me  most  true,  and  the  point  is  oxie  which  I  have  dealt  with 
in  *  A  Farmer's  Year/  page  ISl ;  n<»r,  although  the  question 
has  be^i  a  good  deal  discussed*  have  I  heard  any  convincing 
answer  to  the  argumwits  which  I  there  advanced. 

To  return,  Mr.  Eminson  pointed  out  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  title  past,  of  late  years  the  country  high- 
ways had  come  into  renewed  use  by  the  towns,  which  pour 
out  increasing  streams  of  cyclists,  tradesn^en's  carts,  brewers' 
drays,  motor  vehicles,  and,  he  might  have  added,  traction 
engines,  that  pound  them  to  dust  in  summer  and  mud  in 
winter.  Yet  these  towns  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  their 
upkeep.  He  added  that  another  crying  want  of  the  farming 
industry  was  union  amongst  farmers  themselves  for  their 
commcHi  good.  Only  by  union  could  they  hope  to  gain  the 
ear  of  legislators^  Almost  every  other  dass  combined  for 
self*pKOtecti(m,  but  the  great  fiuming  Interest  was  left  prac- 
tically voiceless. 

The  consequence  was  that  Parliament,  finding  the  agricul* 
tural  Interest  dumb  at  the  polling  booths,  shelved  the  whole 
matter,  or  flung  a  money  bribe  to  the  farmers  in  the  shape 
of  the  n^yment  of  half  their  rates ;  a  dole  which  left  the 
sores  wholly  unhealed,  but  irritated  the  townspeople  who 
helped  to  find  the  money.  Fanners  should,  he  thought, 
eease  to  be  mere  party  politicians,  and  in  doing  so  become 
more  patriotic  Englishmen,  determined  to  be  heard,  and 
]Hepared  to  vote  f  oar  men  of  either  party  who  would  honestly 
grc^ple  with  rural  questions,  without  that  horrid  admixture 
of  party  spite  and  insincerity  which  was  characteristic  of  so 
many  politicians  d  the  present  day.  Soorea  of  questions 
affecting  farmers  awaited  settlement  by  Parliament,  such  as^ 
for  instance,  the  vmnging  of  just  rates  and  increased  con- 
v^ences  from  the  railway  companies.  Local  unions  of 
farmers  should  also  deal  witia  the  urgent  matter  of  the  sale 
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of  their  prodnoe  in  towns  to  the  best  adrantage.  They 
might,  witti  great  profit,  employ  their  own  salesmen,  who 
would  search  oat  the  good  marisets  and  gire  early  informa- 
tion from  cities  as  to  their  prevailing  demands. 

Mr.  Eminson's  views,  of  which  I  have  given  a  smnmary 
above,  seem  to  require  no  conmient,  except  that  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  well  reasoned  and  the  result  of  experience  and 
accurate  information.  Better  housing,  better  and  more 
suitable  training  for  the  young  at  home  as  well  as  in  school, 
cultivation  of  the  love  of  nature,  the  removal  of  unjust 
burdens  on  the  land,  combination  of  the  classes  connected 
with  it  to  force  attention  to  their  grievanoes,  co-oparation 
among  farmers— how  desirable  are  all  these  things,  not  only 
in  Lincolnshire,  but  throughout  England  t  But  how  many 
of  us  will  live  to  see  them,  I  wonder,  in  this  trade-ridden, 
city- worshipping  land  ? 

In  a  letter  which  he  writes  me,  Mr.  Hill,  the  vicar  of 
North  Somercotes,  Lincolnshire,  says :  '  The  bodily,  mental, 
and  even  spiritual  salvation  of  Englishmen  as  a  mass 
depends,  I  believe,  on  the  revival  of  rural  life.'  Strongly 
put  again ;  but  who  that  has  studied  this  question  cui  say 
that  it  is  not  true  ? 

Most  unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  visit  Spalding,  which 
lies  fourteen  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  inspect  its  famous 
small-holdings ;  an  omission  which,  I  fear,  gave  some  offence. 
As,  however,  my  stay  in  other  parts  of  Lincolnshire  took  me 
longer  than  I  expected  and  I  had  engagements  ahead  which 
could  not  be  postponed,  I  was  forced  to  omit  the  district 
and  to  comfort  myself  with  the  reflection  that  its  general 
conditions  are,  I  understand,  not  unlike  those  which  prevail 
around  Wainfleet  and  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  neighbourhoods 
which  I  have  described  at  some  length.  Mr.  J.  H.  Diggle, 
however,  of  Moulton  Spalding,  steward  to  the  Willow  Tree 
Farm  Syndicate  and  the  Norfolk  Small-Holdings  Associa- 
tion, and  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  Earl  Carrington's 
experiments  in  small-holdings,  has  most  kindly  prepared  for 
me  a  statement  of  the  system  on  which  small-holdings  are 
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managed  in  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk.  The  Norfolk  group 
at  Whissonsett,  by  the  way,  I  have  visited  in  his  company, 
and  shall  describe  when  I  treat  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Biggie's  outline  of  this  scheme  is  so  clear  and 
should  prove  so  valuable  to  any  individuals  or  societies  who 
wish  to  imitate  it  in  other  counties,  that  I  make  no  excuse 
for  printing  it  in  fuU.  If  further  evidence  is  needed  of  the 
power  of  these  holdings  on  the  Earl  of  Garnngton's  estate 
and  elsewhere  in  keeping  its  population  on  the  land,  I  may 
quote  that  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Chilvers,  secretary  of  the  Provident 
Allotments  Club,  who  writes : — 

Many  instances  have  oome  within  my  observation  of  young  men 
who,  during  the  exodus  a  few  years  back  from  the  land,  would 
have  remained  if  they  could  possibly  have  obtained  allotments. 
Now  that  they  can  see  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  becoming 
allotment  holders,  they  choose  to  stop  with  us.  We  have  a  large 
proportion  of  young  men  in  the  Club,  some  of  whom  are  waiting 
until  they  are  twenty  years  of  age  for  the  right  to  ballot  for  land. 
It  is  a  &ct  that  not  an  empty  cottage  is  to  be  had  in  Spalding 
Common.    Indeed,  we  need  more  cottages  b%dly. 

Mr.  Diggle  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

0(hcpmMve  SfnaU-Holdmgs  in  Lmoolmhire  and  Norfolk. 

The  problem  of  placing  agricultural  labourers  and  village 
artisans  on  the  land,  or  of  giving  the  many  access  to  land  which 
the  few  only  could  obtain  under  ordinary  eocmomic  eonditions,  has 
been  solved  in  an  interesting  way  in  South  Lincolnshire  and 
Norfolk. 

There  are  three  main  factors  in  the  scheme :  (1)  A  syndicate 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  promoting  smaU-holdings ;  (91)  the 
agricoltoral  population  desiring  land;  and  (8)  the  Provident 
Allotments  and  Small-Holdings  Club.  The  function  of  the  syndi- 
cate is  to  provide,  eitiber  by  purchase  (as  in  Norfolk)  or  hire  (as  in 
South  Lincolnshire)  land  suitable  for  allotments  and  small-hold- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood  of  agricultural  towns  and  villages. 

The  function  of  the  Provident  Allotments  Club  is  to  provide 
the  tenants  for  the  land.  Anyone  desirous  of  land  joins  the 
Ohib,  keeps  up  his  subscription  (85.  or  so  per  month),  and  when 
land  is  available  makes  application.    The  syndicate,  as  landlord 
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or  M  ptindpftl  tanant,  lets  or  suhtate  lafad  to  memberi  of  tbo 
Club  only.  When  land  is  to  be  l^t  the  syndicate  steward  places 
himself  in  communication  with  the  officiab  of  the  Club,  a  meeting 
of  members  is  called,  applications  are  received,  and  the  land  is  let 
according  to  the  demand.  Almost  invariably  the  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  and  the  size  of  the  lots  has  to  be  reduced  or  the 
plots  let  by  ballol. 

The  pari  pii^ed  by  the  Allotments  Club  is  important  The 
provident  men  aze  soon  disoovared  through  the  regularity  with 
whioh  they  pay  their  subdonptions.  The  members  of  the  Spalding 
Common  Club  have  passed  a  resolution  requiring  each  member  to 
retain  a  sufficient  sum  to  his  credit  to  cover  a  half-year's  rent  of 
the  first  and  second  acres,  and  a  quarter  of  a  year's  rent  for  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  mvw  oooupied.  The  sum  so  retained  is  to 
provide  a  guarantee  fund,  to  indenmify  the  syndicate  in  the  event  of 
the  loss  of  rmt  upo£i  land  let  to  the  members  of  the  Club.  The 
syndiaate  is  thus  enabled  to  allow  the  Club  a  free  hand  to 
nominate  t^iants  according  to  simple  rules ;  and  practically  the 
land  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Qub. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  credit  Bank  should 
be  formed  vrith  the  accumulated  subscriptions  as  a  capital  fund. 
Mr.  Gharleton,  vice-president  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Sodety,  has  promised  to  attend  a  meeting  with  that  object  in  view. 
The  credit  Bank  is  to  be  followed,  it  is  hoped,  by  a  Go-operative 
Agricultural  Sodety.  The  funds  of  the  Spalding  Provident 
Allotments  Club  now  amount  to  about  £160.  Th»  tk»e  Provi- 
dent Allotments  Clubs  in  Norfolk  have  been  established  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Members  are  paying  in  regularly,  and  it  is 
intended  that  these  also  shall  lead  up  to  credit  Banks. 

The  syndicates  are  represented  by  a  steward  and  surveyor 
(Mr.  J.  H.  Diggle,  of  Moulton),  whose  business  it  is  to  survey  the 
farms  and  aj^rtion  the  lan4  in  accordance  with  the  demand  and 
the  amplications,  to  prepare  a  schedule  of  rents  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  to  receive  the  renta  half-yearly  or  yearly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  to  prepare  a  yearly  balance  sheet  and  report 
of  the  workUig  of  die  farms.  The  steward's  duty  is,  further,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  management  of  the  tenants  and  to  promote,  ^ 
far  as  possible,  co-operation  and  good  cultivation. 

The  a^j;reement  made  between  the  syndicate  and  the  tenant  is 
similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  respective  counties,  but  simplified 
and  understandable  by  the  tenant.  S^peoial  clauses  require  the 
tenant  to  be  and  remain  a  member  of  the  Villi^e  Allotments  Club, 
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and  not  to  underlet  his  alldtm^t  or  BmsA- holding,  nor  do  anything 
injurious  to  any  adjacent  small-holding.  The  tehant  also  ooyo- 
nante '  to  cnHivate  and  manage  the  land  in  a  good  and  hushandlike 
manner  according  to  the  custom  of  the  county,  and  is  not  to  grow 
more  than  two  white  straw  crops  in  succession  &c/  The  syndicate 
(the  landlord)  reserves  the  right  to  let  the  shootingrights  over  Hbe 
lands,  the  profits  to  be  distributed  aanongst  the  tenants  according 
to  the  acreage  occupied. 

The  rates  are  usually  paid  by  the  syndicate  in  one  sum  in  the 
first  instance,  and  recovered  from  the  tenants  pro  rata  at  the  rent 
audit.  The  work  of  trimming  hedges,  cleaning  out  ditches,  te.  is 
sometimes  undertaken  by  the  syndicate  and  the  cost  fairly 
distributed ;  but  where  possible  \Ms  work  is  done  directly  by  the 
tenant,  the  S3mdicate  steward  supervising. 

The  rents  of  the  fatms,  if  purchased,  are  fixed  to  cover  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  on  the  purchase-money  plus  the  capital 
cost  of  adapting  the  farm  for  small-holdings — ix.  surveying, 
fendng,  gates,  subdivision  of  buildings,  fto.--<aiid  a  small  annual 
chaorge  for  management  expenses.  Thus  farms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  villages  or  towns  are  subdivided  into  'accommodation' 
lots  and  let  at  a  rental  of  not  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent,  at  the 
most  in  excess  of  the  rental  that  the  farm  would  realise  if  let  as  a 
whole.  Needless  to  say  the  competition  for  small  fields  near 
villages  in  the  open  market  forces  up  the  rents  to  exorbitant 
figures. 

The  tenants,  i,e.  the  allotment  and  small-holders^  are  chiefly 
BgrioaltuttJ  labonsen  who  work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
fcr  nttghbouring  farmers.  The  working  blackonith  and  carpenter, 
and  the  small  shopkeeper  who  needs  straw  and  keeping  for  his 
pony,  are  also  eligible  provided  they  are  members  of  the  Club. 

The  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers  belonging  to  the 
Provident  Allotmetits  Olubs  and  occupying  land  varies.  At 
Spalding  Common,  on  Earl  Oarrington's  estate,  the  great  majority 
of  the  tenants  are  '  sons  of  tiie  soil ' ;  at  Whissonseift  in  Norfolk, 
an  Ae other  hand,  pcaoticaUy  the  whole  village  basao  occupation 
interest  in  the  farm,  the  tenants  including  the  labourer  who  worked 
for  the  retiring  farmer,  the  village  shopkeeper,  carpenter,  innkeeper, 
the  farmelr's  son  Uving  at  home,  the  assistadnt  overseer,  and  HbB 
ittdutftiotiB  son  of  the  parish  ohurohwaiden  1 

The  movement  at  Spalding  Common  was  initiated  nearly  ten 
jBara  ago  by  Mr.  B.  Winfmy,  of  Peterbofosg^,  formerly  chairman 
of  ibe  Small-Holdiligs  Committee  of  the  Holland  County  ComnBl, 
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ftod  now  ohainnan  of  the  ^[laldiiig  and  Norfolk  Small-Holdings 
Syndicates  refeiied  to. 

Iiarl  Carrington  has  oflfered  land  whenever  farms  on  his  estate 
were  aviulable,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Spalding  Syndicate 
leases  660  aores  of  his  lordship's  land,  one  farm  being  on  a  twenty- 
one  years'  lease.  The  farms  are  divided  into  holdings  varying  in 
size  from  a  rood  to  twenty-five  acres,  and  in  one  instance  to  forty- 
two  acres.  The  number  of  tenants  is  about  200.  During  the  ten 
years  the  rent  lost  has  not  exceeded  one  per  cent  of  the  total  sum. 
Apart  frcHn  the  above  co-operative  movement  the  demand  for 
small-holdingB  in  South  Lincolnshire  is  very  great.  The  land 
is  yexy  good  here,  and  the  nmober  of  labourers,  farm  foremen,  Ac. 
who  have  saved  a  Uttle  money  (£00  to  jCIOO)  is  considerable. 
There  is  the  keenest  competition  for  holdings  comprising  house, 
buildings,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  land,  particularly  if  a 
fair  proportion  is  grass. 

Another  association  which  deserves  some  mention,  both 
because  of  what  it  has  achieved  and  the  example  which  it 
sets,  is  the  Linccdn  Equitable  Co-operative  Lidustrial  Society, 
Ltd.  Summed  up  in  a  few  words  its  history  seems  to 
be  as  follows.  A  joiner  named  Thomas  Parker,  a  native  of 
Gainsborough,  established  the  Society  in  1861,  its  OTiginal 
members  paying  1$,  entrance  fee  and  Sd.  weekly,  until 
sufficient  ciqntal  was  accumulated  to  start  the  business, 
which  after  some  fluctuations  increased  steadily.  A  number 
of  branches  have  now  be^i  opened  in  distant  villages,  which 
supply  most  commodities  to  the  members.  A  feature  of  the 
method  followed  is  that  much  of  the  trade  consists  of  the 
exchange  of  one  class  of  goods  for  another.  In  other  words 
it  is  carried  on  under  the  primitive  system  of  barter.  Thus 
groceries,  drapery,  boots,  bread,  &c.  are  given  in  return  t(x 
farm  produce,  a  very  large  business  being  done  in  this  way. 
Li  a  report  issued  during  the  present  year  it  is  stated  that 

the  total  amount  reoeived  for  goods  sold  during  the  161st  quarter, 
endhig  January  1, 1902,  is  ^£67,603  17t.  Ud.,  being  an  Inofease 
over  last  quarter  of  ie649  Ss.  Id.  The  net  profit  on  the  quarter's 
business,  including  £20 16f .  8d.  brou^t  forward  from  last  quarter, 
is  iM,766  lit.  lOd.,  which  sum  will  aUow  ia,807  St.  1^.  as  m- 
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terest,  £4,060  m  diTiclend,  bong  Is.  6d.  in  the  £  on  members' 
purchases,  and  ^£24  13s.,  being  Sd.  in  the  £,  on  porehases  of  non- 
members  ;  £327  is.  6d.,  being  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  depre- 
dation of  branch  and  cottage  property ;  £261  5s.,  being  10  per 
cent.,  depreciation  of  fixed  stock ;  £48,  being  6  per  cent.,  deprecia- 
tion of  milling  plant ;  £20  for  Congress  Fond ;  £77  7«.  3d.  for 
educational  purposes ;  £16  for  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund,  and 
£146  ISs.  ll\d.  carried  forward  to  next  quarter.  Two  hundred 
and  three  persons  hare  joined  the  Society  within  the  quarter,  147 
have  withdrawn,  and  twenty-eight  forfeited,  making  the  present 
number  10,186,  an  increase  over  last  quarter  of  twenty-eight. 

The  general  advance  of  the  Society  between  the  years 
1891  and  1901,  which  is  attributed  to  its  having  sold  goods 
for  a  moderate  profit,  and  provided  meanwhile  within  itself  a 
means  of  investment  for  all  the  savings  and  accumulated 
dividends  which  members  have  elected  to  entrust  to  it,  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  : — 

1891  1901 

Sales.        .  .  .    230,067 

Profit         .  .  24,686 

BeserveFund  .  7,286 

Assets        .  .    216,660 


Sales.        .  .  .  176,662 

Profit         .  .  .  19,001 

Reserve  Fund  .  .  S,74fr 

Assets  .  .  110,944 


In  addition  to  its  trading  ventures  the  Society  has  two 
small  farms,  one  at  North  Hykeham,  which  belongs  to  it, 
and  <me  called  the  Vicarage  and  Oreff  Hall  Farm,  that  I 
think  is  hired,  both  of  which  appear  to  have  been  very 
soccessful  until  the  bad  year  of  1901,  when  there  was  a  loss 
on  the  latter  of  £118  15s.  Of  course  the  success  of  such 
Societies,  which  under  good  condkions  are  undoubtedly  very 
beneficial  to  their  membars,  depends  upcm  their  management. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  documents  and  from  the 
published  results^  in  the  case  of  the  Lineohi  Oo-operative 
Society  this  appears  to  have  been  excellent. 

Here  I  must  close  my  account  of  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  Lincokishire.     Short  as  it  is,  considering  the  area 
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dealt  with,  it  may  suffice  to  show  how  yaried  are  the  condi- 
tions  which  prevail  in  this  great  county. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Lincolnshire  as  an  agricoltural 
whole,  since  it  can  only  be  judged  in  districts.  Thus,  in  the 
dry  season  of  1901  the  lowlands  were,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
sperous, whereas  the  higher  country  had  suffered  very  much ; 
but  doubtless  in  wet  and  sunless  years  like  that  of  1902,  the 
tale  reads  otherwise.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  fear  that  the 
balance  is  on  the  wrong  side. 

In  Lincolnshire  sheep  are  everywhere,  on  the  high  land 
and  the  low ;  and  the  ruinous  fall  in  the  price  of  wool, 
together  with  the  closing  of  the  South  American  ports,  are 
shocks,  coming  as  they  do  on  the  head  of  many  others, 
which  the  agriculture  of  this  county  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  bear.  In  fact,  unless  some  imf oreseen  change  occurs  here, 
as  in  other  places,  it  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  future  with- 
out the  gravest  apprehensions.  We  may  hope  for  better 
things,  but  we  can  scarcely  expect  them,  especially  in  view 
of  the  high  price  of  store  cattle  and  the  low  value  of  beef, 
which  smite  the  grazing  iqterest  hip  and  thigh,  particularly 
in  seasons  of  short  rainfall  and  d^cient  pasture. 

Still  the  grower  of  potatoes,  and  notably  of  early 
potatoes,  was  happy  in  1901 ;  and,  as  I  have  said.  Marsh  and 
Fen  had  no  reason  to  oomplain~at  any  rate  so  far  as  the 
arable  interests  were  ooncemed.  Labour  also  was  burly 
plentiful  &at  year  tiiroughout  the  county.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  labour 
is  Irish,  and  that  in  this  part  of  England,  as  in  others,  the 
stream  is  drying  ait  its  souBee.  Without  doubt  the  young 
folk  are  ever3rwhere  leaving  the  land,  and  what  the  end  of 
this  will  be  must  be  told  by  some  wiser  man. 

Ebmdreds  of  times  have  I  put  that  question  to  experienced 
persons  in  the  many  counties  I  visited,  but  as  yet  I  have 
received  no  satisfactory  answer. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE,  RUTIiAND,  AND 
NOTTINGHAM 

MAEiNa  my  oentre  at  Melton  Mowbray  I  iiiT8Btigated  thence 
the  agrioaltiiral  conditions  oi  Leioestershire,  Rntland^  and 
Nottingham,  which  three  counties,  as  they  lie  tog^her  and 
ha^e  much  in  eonunoci,  I  purpose  to  deal  with  in  one 
chapter.  The  inland  shire  of  Leicester  has  an  area  of  about 
528,000  acres— ^as  to  its  exact  extent  there  is  the  usual 
divergence  unong  the  authorities  within  my  reach — with  a 
length  of  thirty-nine  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  is  well  watered  by  a 
number  of  rivers,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  grazing  counties 
in  Ei^land.  Among  its  principal  agricultural  interssts  is 
that  ot  the  manufacture  of  Stilton  cheese,  of  which  I  shall 
give  a  short  description.  It  is  also  noted  as  a  hunting 
county,  being  the  home  of  the  Quom,  Billesdon,  and  other 
packs.  Directly  and  indissctly  this  sport  barings  a  great  deal 
of  money  into  the  shire. 

Rutland  is  the  smallest  county  in  England,  having  an 
aiea  of  about  97,000  acres  only*  Here,  too,  ttiere  is  much 
grazing,  and  Stilton  dieese  k  manufactured.  Also  roots  and 
cereals  are  grown,  especially  barley. 

Nottinghamshire,  which  is  bordeted  on  the  south  and 
south-east  by  Looestershire,  oonrefs  about  589,000  acres, 
whereof  no  fewer  tiian  200,000  are  in  pemnment  pasture.  It 
is  egg^idu^d,  and  measures  fifty  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  by  a  breadth  at  its  widest  pdnt,  of  twraity^five 
miles.  Only  39,000  acres  were  under  wheat  in  1901  and 
88,000  in  barley,  but  there  is  a  good  deal,  of  dairying  and 
mixed  farming.    The  county  is  remarkable  for  ita  dryness, 
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much  of  the  rain  which  would  otherwise  fall  there  being, 
attracted  by  the  highlands  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire. 

Travelling  from  Grantham  to  Melton  Mowbray  I  ob- 
served that,  as  in  Northamptonshire,  all  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  pasture  land  through  which  we  passed,  as  the  ridge 
and  farrow  showed  as,  had  been  ander  the  plough  at  some 
time  unknown.  The  roads  also  have  nearly  all  of  them 
edgings  of  turf,  left  there,  I  presume,  for  the  convenience  of 
hunting  men  cantering  to  and  from  the  meets.  Cornfields 
were  rare,  and  some  of  the  oats  almost  worthless,  but  on  the 
pastures,  which  were  of  mixed  size  and  very  irregular  in 
shape,  grazed  many  sheep  and  cattle. 

Mr.  G.W.  Brewitt,  ^o  resided  in  Melton  Mowbray  and 
gave  me  much  valuable  assistance  during  my  stay  in  that 
town,  farmed  between  400  and  600  acres  in  Great  Dalby, 
about  two  miles  away,  where  the  soil  is  mixed,  with  some 
feeding  land.  He  told  me  that  the  local  fanners  were  fturly 
prosperous,  and  that  the  cheese-makers  were  generally  smidl 
men  who  had  to  work  very  hard.  The  Belvoir  Vale,  which 
I  believe  contains  about  twenty  villages,  is  the  great  cheese 
district ;  and  here,  he  said,  the  land  commanded  a  good  price 
because  of  its  suitability  for  the  manufacture  of  Stiltons. 
The  small  farms,  Mr.  Brewitt  informed  me,  were  much  more 
highly  rented  than  the  large,  and  brought  in  from  S6s.  to 
40f .  an  acre.  I  gathered  that  the  more  considerable  holdings 
averaged  from  15#.  to  lEl  or  over,  Mr.  Brewitt  paying,  I 
think,  £1  If.  for  his,  of  which  two  thiids  were  good  grass. 
The  cheese-making  was,  he  said,  best  done  by  the  small 
people,  who  could  give  those  whom  they  employed  constant 
personal  attention.  These  folk  were  very  eager  to  take  land, 
and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  small-hddings  of  all  sorts. 

Labour  which  two  years  before  had  been  very  shcxt  was 
in  1901  in  comparatively  good  supply,  owing,  I  gathered,  to 
slackness  of  trade  in  tibe  towns.  Thus  Mr.  Brewitt  re- 
marked that  on  tiie  day  following  our  first  interview  he  was 
going  to  thresh,  and  never  remembered  having  so  many 
applicants  for  the  job.    The  youths,  he  added,  however,  were 
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departing.  ^They  all  leave  the  land/  He  said  that  fee 
simple  yalues  had  fallen  much.  Thus  his  father,  who  did 
very  well  at  farming  in  the  good  days,  bought  land  in  the 
sixtiecr  at  £62  an  acre,  which  same  land  was  repurchased  by 
Mr.  Brewitt  in  1884  at  £16  the  acre.  He  mentioned  also  a 
small  farm  whidb  had  been  sold  somewhere  about  1870  for 
£13,000 ;  and  since  the  bad  times  was  sold  again  for  £4,500 
or  £5,000,  not  did  he  seem  to  think  that  this  terrible  drop 
in  yalues  was  anjrthing  unusual.  Ten  years  before,  however, 
there  had  been  farms  seeking  tenants,  but  in  1901  this  was 
not  the  case ;  which  is  a  good  sign  so  far  as  it  goes.  The 
year  1900  was  good  in  Leicestershire,  but  in  1901  the  cattle 
were  starvii^,  and  although  fat  beef  fetched  a  fair  price, 
the  difficulty  was  to  get  it  fat.  The  price  of  wool  he  described 
as  shocking ;  personally  he  had  made  Id.  a  pound. 

From  Billesdon  to  Market  Harborough  was,  Mr.  Brewitt 
said,  all  feeding  land  where  Scotch,  Welsh,  Hereford,  and 
ShorthOTn  cattle  were  grazed.  To  the  west  the  soil  was 
Inrashy :  this  is  known  as  the  '  forest  side '  of  the  county. 
The  cream  of  the  Leicestershire  pasture  lay,  he  considered, 
between  Melton  and  Syston,  where  it  was  all  feeding  land ; 
and  the  worst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowesby,  a  poor 
district  that  was  given  up  to  dair]dng  and  small  occupations. 

Driving  with  Mr.  Brewitt  through  Eirby  and  Frisby, 
we  passed  along  the  valley  of  the  Wreak,  which  is  called 
the  Eye  at  Melton  Mowbray  and  further  cm,  the  Soar, 
and  flows  into  ibe  Trent,  that  in  turn  flows  into  the 
Humber.  This  vale  of  Wreak  is  some  of  the  richest  land 
in  the  county.  The  cattie  that  we  saw  there  were  neariy 
all  hMfers  and  cows  which  are  bought  in  by  the  farmers 
at  about  £ia,  and  sold  out  fat  at  from  £16  to  £20. 
Mueh  of  the  land  is  in  ancient  ridge  and  furrow,  and  I  was 
very  interested  to  come  across  a  field  half  of  whidi  was 
being  ploughed  in  ancient  co-shaped  furrows,  while  the 
other  half  of  it  was  in  the  ordinary,  straight  furrow.  On 
inquiring  the  reason  of  this  anomaly  I  was  informed  that  it 
was  because  the  crooked  furrows  followed  the  drains  which 
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had  origmally  been  laid  in  the  old  c/>  lands.  Yet  if  this 
were  so  wb;  was  half  of  the  field  under  straight  furrows  ? 

Mir.B.H.Astill,of£irby  Park  Farm,  whom  we  saw,  fanned 
118  acres  here  of  very  good  land,  fatting  about  90  heifers 
and  oows  annually,  as  well  as  lOQ  sheep,  with  the  help  of 
but  a  little  oake.  Mr.  AstiU  said  that  oottag^  were  scaroe 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  so  was  labour,  and  added,  point- 
ing to  a  big  iron  foundry  some  miles  away, '  They  go  there/ 
He  employed  one  man  and  a  boy,  tiiie  man,  wIm)  paid  the 
high  rent  of  £6  a  year  for  his  cotta^fe^reo^Ting  15«.  a  week. 

He  informed  me  that  1900  was  a  good  se«aon,  and  they  did 
well,  and  that  in  1901,  although  they  had  been  short,  they 
had  not  really  suffered,  exospt  from  the  low  pcioes.  The 
story  in  this  district  sewied  to  be  that  the  poorer,  land  large 
farms  had  been  split  up  and  kt,  to  wcnrking-men  farmers. 
The  better  class  of  fanners  would  only  ti^e  fat  gracing 
lands ;  consequently  the  poor  land  went  to  poor  mttx,  who 
were  glad  to  get  it  and  managed  to  make  a  living,  mostly  out 
of  the  grass  which  generally  covers  about  half  of  the  area. 
Thus  in  1896  a  small-holder  who  had  been  long  in  his 
employ  and  had  two  sons,  was  helped  by  Mr.  Brewitt  to 
hire  part  of  a  little  farm  of  seventy-six  acres.  Gradually 
they  took  up  the  remainder  of  the  land,  which  was  neither 
good  nor  bad,  but  very  heavy,  and  now  bad  it  all  with  the 
exception  of  a  si^^  field. 

On  this  man*s  farm  Hie  wheat  was  estimated  to  return 
four  quarters  to  an  acre,  and  both  the  oata  and  roots  were  a 
good  crop.  There  were  four  red  Shorthorn  oows  in  milk, 
some  young  stock,  thirteen  ewes,  and  twenty  lambs ;  also  a 
horse  took  a  leading  prise  at  the  Melton  Mowbray  8how,  and 
had  since  been  sold  at  a  good  figure.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  man  and  his  sons,  although  they  weoe  obliged  to  work 
so  hard,  had  attained  to  a  position  of  honourable  independ- 
ence, and  were  doing  well  on  theiv  forty  acres  of  arable  and 
thirty-five  of  grass.  It  was  this  farm,  I  believe,  that  was 
boi^ht  by  Mr.  Brewitt's  father  for  £53  an  aore,  and  again 
by  himself  at  £IQ  the  acre.    The  average  rent  here  was 
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about  15a.  t(x  lAod,  some  of  whioh  was  good  and  some  bad. 
The  smail-holdera,  however,  paid  up  to  £1  an  acre.  That 
the  soil  can  be  very  pnnliMstive  is  shown  by  the  f aot  that  coi 
a  field  in  the  oceupation  of  Mr.  Biewitt,  which,  I  think, 
was  pointed  oat  to  me»  not  far  from  Melton,  he  raised  in 
1894  a  crop  of  wheat  that  gave  the  amazing  return  of  eight 
quarters  of  saleable  c(»n,  two  quarters  of  tops  and  (^EeJ,  and 
two  tons  of  straw  to  the  acre.  This  wheat  was  grown  after 
oloYer,  the  land  being  steam^ploughed,  cultiyated  to  a  fine 
tilth,  and  the  seed  drilled  Tery  early.  The  cropping  coarse 
here  seemed  to  be  (1)  a  bare  fallow,  (S)  wheat,  (8>  seeds  or 
part  seeds  or  tnMogoid^  (4)  oats. 

Mr.  Brewitt's  foreman  said  that  the  labour  was  inferior, 
as  the  men  either  could  not  at  would  not  work.  Casuid 
labour  was  proeurable  near  the  towns — this  may  have  ac- 
counted for  the  number  who  applied  for  a  day's  work  $>t  a 
threshing — but  away  in  the  country  it  was  very  scarce  and 
bad;  nor  would  the  young  ones  learn  the  business.  Mr. 
Brewitt  added  that  he  did  not  know  what  they  were 
coming  to»  as  they  seemed  to  be  left  with  the  old  men,  the 
Apples,  e»A  the  dullards. 

Mr.  Q-.  8.  Wells,  whom  wis  saw  at  Ab-Kettleby,  who 
was,  I  undecstood.  Chairman  ol  the  Board  of  (guardians 
and  of  the  AsseMnent  Committee  of  the  Melton  Union, 
told  me  that  the  district  had  not  GRiffered  so  much  as  others, 
as  he  thought,  beeaune  of  the  dairying,  by  which  he  mesat  the 
cheese-maldng.  This  statement)  however,  did  not  api^y  to 
the  arable  land,  oi  which  few  psoriahes  had  moore  than  10  per 
c^it.,  and  some  had  none  at  all.  In  the  wintar  time,  when 
they  did  not  make  cheese,  these  dairy  people  sent  their  milk 
to  the  towns,  and  in  some  instances  to  London.  Small- 
holdings were  in  great  demand,  and  any  number  of  tham 
could  be  let  to  working  m^i,  who  made  them  pi^r  by  dint 
of  hard  labour ;  also  there  were  many  small  freeholds.  The 
rent  ran  as  high  as  50«.  an  aore.  They  had  scores — he 
might  almost  say  hnndreds-^-of  little  holdings  in  the  dairying 
irilkges,  but  none  of  that  sort  and  size  fetched  less  than 
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£2  the  acre.  Large  farms  on  which  there  was  a  proportion 
of  arable  were  let  at  about  £1  an  acre,  and  some  as  low  as 
15#.  High  as  they  still  remained,  the  rents  had  fallen ; 
thns  the  60s,  land  nsed  to  make  £8.  One  place  in  Ab- 
Eettleby  fetched  £8,  but  then  was  hired  at  under  60s. ;  and 
another  which  brought  in  £100  had  fallrai  to  £80  a  year. 

The  very  best  cheese  kept  up  its  price  fairly  well.  It  used 
to  sell  for  1$.  Sd,  per  pound,  and  in  1901  brought  in  1#., 
though  much  of  inferiOT  quality  only  made  from  6<i.  to  9<2.  a 
pound.  All  round  Melton  there  were  a  great  many  freehdders, 
some  of  whom  had  inherited  and  some  had  bought  their 
land.  These  pasture  lands,  which  commanded  50f .  an  acre 
rent,  would  sell  at  from  £40  to  £60  the  acre.  Thirty-six 
years  before  he  had  known  them  to  fetch  £80  or  £90  an  acre. 
Thus  of  one  place  he  made  £100  an  acre  which  if  it  were 
resold,  he  did  not  think  would  fetch  £50.  Many  of  these 
small  places  were  much  mortgaged,  up  to  half  their  value,  or 
even  more,  but  still  a  man  he  knew  had  made  enough  out  of 
eighty-five  acres  to  buy  the  farm  and  build  a  new  house. 

Largefarmers  could  not  make  money  of  cheese  because  the 
people  they  employed  were  not  always  conscientious.  Cheese 
must  be  made  either  by  small-holders  or  by  factories.  The 
owners  of  these  factories  had  done  well,  but  none  of  them 
were  on  the  co-operative  principle.  Mr.  Wells  said,  however, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  there  was  scope  for  co-opera- 
tion and  that  it  would  pay.  Labour  was  their  difficulty,  as 
there  they  had  ironstone  works  which  took  many  of  the 
men.  Btill,  these  works  hdped  at  harvest,  as  perhaps  at  a 
rush  half  a  score  of  men  would  come  to  a  farm  oa  Saturday 
afternoons.  G^enJly,  however,  the  labourers  were  very 
xmsatisfactory  and  expensive.  They  did  less  work  than 
formerly,  and  had  no  conscience  or  interest  in  their  tasks. 
It  was  a  question  of  how  much  they  could  get  in  return  tox 
as  little  work  as  possible. 

Mr.  WeUs  told  me  that  very  few  of  the  young  men  took 
to  the  land,  as  there  was  a  {nrejudice  amongst  Uiem  against 
agricultural    work,    so   they  went    into   other   industries. 
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Farmers  were  being  I^t  with  the  old  men  onlj,  although  in 
that  district  there  ^were  many  who,  from  the  position  of 
labourers,  had  risen  to  the  occupation  of  nice  places.  Thus 
one  of  hk  own  men  had  eighty  acres  full  stocked,  the  result 
of  hard  work  and  a  good  wife.  Mr.  Wells  farmed  about 
200  acres,  of  which  sixty  were  arable ;  which  seems  to  be  a 
good-sized  holding  for  this  part  of  Leicestershire,  where 
there  are  more  farms  under  than  over  100  acres.  He  used 
to  make  cheese,  but  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  Mrs.  Wdls 
he  had  given  up  its  manufacture.  For  many  years  they 
sold  their  cheeses  to  the  same  dealer,  who  sent  idl  of  it  to 
Germany,  where  tiiere  exists,  or  existed,  a  small  but  good 
market.  Stilton  cheese  has  the  advantage  of  being  peculiar 
to  one  district,  and  therefore  suffers  little  from  competition ; 
for  a  while,  Mr.  WeUs  seAd,  the  Gk>rgon£ola  did  compete 
with  it,  but  this  rivalry  seems  to  have  dimimshed. 

Mr.  Wells  grazed  cattle  and  sheep.  He  said  that  he  was 
tired  of  the  Lincoln  Longwools,  and  kept  Shropshires  crossed 
with  Hampshire  rams.  His  experience  was  that  fat  Lincoln 
sheep  could  not  be  sold  to  any  advantage,  as  now»a*days  quality 
was  what  was  needed.  He  kept  a  smaU  dairy  also  and  fed 
on  his  calves  tot  stores,  which  up  to  that  time  he  had  found 
to  sell  very  well.  Mr.  Wells  conradered  that  the  farming 
outlook  was  not  v^  encouraging,  although  he  did  not  know 
that  it  was  worse  than  it  had  been  for  some  years  past. 
Foreign  competition  and  k>w  prices  were  hard  to  fight 
against.  He  thought  that  the  medium-sized  farmer  suffered 
more  than  either  the  big  or  the  small  man.  As  compared 
with  those  of  the  large  holder  his  expenses  were  higher, 
since  with  the  machinery  which  he  did  not  possess,  four  men 
could  do  the  work  of  ten.  As  compared  with  the  quite  small- 
holder the  position  was  much  flie  same,  since  these  little 
people  had  the  advantage  of  paying  no  wages,  all  the  labour 
being  done  by  themselves  or  their  families ;  whereas  the 
medium-sized  farmer  must  employ  a  certain  number  of 
hands  who  took  away  his  profits. 

Driving  through  the  village  of  Ab-Kettleby  we  saw  the 
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occupations  of  several  siaaU^'holdera,  wbioh  seemed  to 
average  about  forty  acres  each.  Also  we  passed  the  highly 
cultivated  farm  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  jun.,  who,  uiif(»rtu- 
nately,  was  from  home.  His  wheat  looked  exc^tionally 
well.  Next  we  came  to  the  facm  of  Mrs.  Musaon,  of 
Wartnaby,  who  held  300  acnres  at  a  rent  of  33f .  id-,  and  was 
famous  t(^  her  Stilton  cheeses,  oi  which,  at  the  time  ol  my 
visit,  she  was  making  two  a  day. 

This  is  the  iax)ce8s  of  the  manufactuse  of  Stilton,  as  Mrs. 
MuBBon  was  so  kind  as  to  show  loid  describe  it  to  us. 
First,  the  milk  that  came  from  Shartbom  cows — which  she 
considered  the  best  for  the  purpose,  although  some  makers 
keep  other  breeds  of  cattle-^was  strained  or  '  sieved '  into  a 
big  tin  vat,  where  it  stood  until  it  had  coded  down  to  80''. 
At  this  temperature  the  rennet  is  put  in,  which  coagulates 
the  milk  and  turns  it  into  curd.  As  to  the  amount  (4 
rennet  neoessary  to  this  end  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed 
rule — at  least  Mrs.  Musson  sud  that  in  this  matter  she 
was  guided  by  experience.  When  the  curd  is  ready  it  is 
ladled  out  with  a  big  sooop  into  straiaing-oloths,  which 
are  placed  over  a  eurd  sink*  the  wheQr,  which  is  used  for 
pig^ood,  running  into  a  dsteni  outside  the  chamber.  Here 
the  curd  remains  to  ripw  in  the  anrplns  whey  for  a  length 
of  time  which  depends  on  the  weather  and  olJ^er  conditions. 
When  the  weather  is  hot  it  wouldi  I  was  inlorm^  mature 
in  about  forty-eight  hours,  the  cloths  meanwhile  being 
tightened  from  time  to  time. 

After  this  the  curd  was  broken  up,  and  salt  having  been 
added  to  the  amount  of  7  lbs.  or  8  lbs.  to  25  lbs.  of  cm^, 
the  whole  is  put  into  a  '  hoop '  with  holes  in  it,  but  i^ither 
top  nor  bottom,  through  whieh  the  whey  drains.  In  these 
ho<^s  it  stands  for  seven  or  eight  days»  the  whole  mass 
being  turned  each  di^.  Ck)casionaUy,  also,  skewers  are 
driven  into  the  hoc^  to  assist  in  ridding  them  of  the  whey. 
On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  it  is  slipped  out  of  the  bocjp 
and  invested  with  a  binder  or  cloth,  which  is  changed  every 
day  for  another  eight  days  or  S0|  the  cheese  being  tum^  at 
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the  same  time.  Wh«n  the  binder  cloths  are  found  to  be 
quite  dry  upon  the  cheese,  the  use  of  them  is  disconiinued. 
By  this  time  the  cheese  riioold  ha^e  aesomed  thai  wrinkled 
appeaanmce  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Stilton.  It  is 
ihen  moved  into  a  coating  room  (which  mu^  be  kept  damp 
and  haTe  a  cool  draught  of  air  passing  through  it),  where, 
Mrs.  Musson  said,  it  ranains  for  a  week  or  more,  and  the 
surface  acquires  its  light  grey  colour.  After  this  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  storeroom,  that  should  be  damp  and  dark, 
where  it  is  turned  and  brushed  daily  for  a  period  of  about 
six  mcHiths,  during  which  time  it  sinks  from  18  lbs.  to  14  lbs. 
or  16  lbs.  in  weight. 

Now,  if  all  things  hare  gone  right,  it  should  be  a  per- 
fect Stilton  ^eese  and  ready  for  eating.  One  ci  the  first 
requisites  of  this  middng  of  Stilton  cheeses — of  which  Mrs. 
Musson  remurked  that,  with  the  exception  that  they  made 
no  noise,  they  were  more  trouble  than  balnes — ^is  that  all  the 
rooms  wherein  they  stand  during  their  manufacture,  and  every* 
thing  that  touches  them,  mutt  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
Another  is  that  the  temperatures  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  not  allowed  to  rise  too  high  or  fall  too  low.  So  far  as  I 
could  discover,  it  takes  about  five  quarts  of  milk  to  make 
1  lb.  of  curd,  and  26  lbs.  of  curd  to  make  a  ripe  Stilton  of 
16  lbs.  weight.  In  August,  when  I  was  in  Leicestershire, 
Uie  yield  of  curds  was  good ;  but  Mrs.  Musson  said  that  it 
had  been  bad  early  in  the  season.  She  continued  to  make 
cheeses  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  but  informed  me 
that  when  the  frost  came  the  curd  b^an  to  go  back  in 
quality.  The  finished  cheeses  she  disposed  of  to  factors,  or 
at  the  fairs  at  Melton  Mowbray  and  Lekester.  I  gathered 
tiiat  the  best  price  was  obtunable  firom  the  £act(H!s,  who, 
however,  made  a  babit  of  picking  their  cheeses,  aod  leaving 
those  l^at  were  inferior  to  be  diqwead  ol  otherwise.  It 
Bhould  be  added  Hbmt  iAie  excellence  of  the  cheese  depends 
greatly  cm  tlie  quidit^  of  the  grass  land  cm  whiA  the  ocMs 
Mrefed. 

According  to  WiUiam  Marshall,  who  vm)te  in  1790,  a 
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oertain  Mrs.  Paulet,  who  was  still  living  at  that  date,  first 
made  this  cheese  at  WymcMidhain  in  the  Melton  quarter  of 
Leicestershire.  Her  cheese  was  sold  by  Cooper  Thomhill, 
who  kept  the  Bell  Inn  at  Stilton  in  Huntingdonshire, 
whence  it  acquired  its  name.  Afterwards  the  manufacture 
spread  to  Balby  and  many  other  villages  in  Leicestershire, 
and  now  it  is  also  conmion  in  Nottinghamshire  and  But- 
land.  In  William  Marshall's  time  its  price  seems  to  have 
been  much  what  it  is  at  present,  vis.  from  lOd.  to  1«.  a 
pound. 

Besides  her  cheese-making,  which  she  described  as  '  the 
work  of  the  house,'  Mrs.  Musson  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  general  farmer  on  a  somewhat  ext^isive  scale,  rearing 
calves,  growing  com,  &c.  After  leaving  her  farm  we  drove 
into  the  Yale  of  Belvoir,  the  home  of  small-holders.  Here 
was  grass  field  after  grass  field  of  eveocy  si£e,  some  of  them 
covering  not  more  than  three  quarters  <^  an  acre,  and  on 
them  many  Bed  cattle.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  showed 
the  ridge  and  furrow,  and  were  bordered  with  wide  hedges, 
having  many  gaps  made  by  the  hunters  and  filled  in  with 
posts  and  rails.    Here  we  saw  but  very  little  arable. 

Passing  through  Nether  Broughton  we  came  to  Upper 
Broughton  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay 
with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  the  pasture  good.  Here  we  saw  Mr. 
George  Copley,  who  farmed  sixty  acres,  none  of  which  was 
arable,  at  a  rent  of  '38$.  an  acre,  and  who  had,  I  was  informed, 
worked  his  own  way  up  to  his  present  position.  Mrs. 
Copley  told  me  that  the  making  of  cheese  was  very  hard 
work,  as  it  must  be  attended  to  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week- 
days ;  also  that  they  could  just  make  a  living  out  of  it  and 
no  more.  She  said  that  th^  hired  no  labour,  and  that  she 
had  a  large  family»  but  that  her  daughter,  who  was  tw^aty- 
one,  was  a  great  assistance  to  her;  also  they  had  two 
sons  who  hdped.  Mrs.  Cofley  took  us  to  her  cheese^rooms 
where  she  was  engi^ged  in  breaking  up  the  curd  of  the  day 
before,  for  insertion  into  the '  roll ' — that  is,  the  ho(^,  by 
hmid.    First  the  salt  was  mixed  in,  then  the  roll  was  filled 
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and  piled  up  above  the  brim,  to  the  level  of  which  Mrs. 
Copley  said  it  would  sink  in  two  hours. 

While  we  were  talking  to  her  Mr.  Copley  came  in  from  a 
field  where  he  had  been  at  work  '  helping  a  neighbour.'  It  is, 
I  have  noticed  throughout  England,  the  small-holder  who  is 
most  ready  to  help  his  neighbour,  as  it  is  the  small-holder 
who  is  most  willing  to  co-operate.  Mr.  Copley  kept  twenty 
cows,  allof  which  were  calved  down  in  the  spring,  and  bought 
milk  as  well,  his  only  other  stock  being  pigs.  In  winter 
when  no  cheese  was  made  he  sent  his  milk  to  Nottingham 
and  to  London,  selling  it  to  a  coUector.  His  cows  were 
Shorthorns,  but  he  said  that  a  cross  did  no  hurt.  In  wint^ 
they  received  hay  and  cake.  He  inf OTmed  me  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  cheese  the  rents  could  not  be  made,  especially 
upon  places  of  that  size.  He  bad  never  occupied  any  land 
that  would  not  produce  cheese,  but  there  was  some  in  the 
county  off  which  the  quality  made  was  inferiOT.  This 
matter  of  quality  did  not  depend  upon  the  richness  of  the 
pasture,  as  Stiltons  made  on  poor  land  were  as  fine  as  the 
Stiltons  made  from  good,  the  only  requisite  being  that  the 
milk  should  be  up  to  a  certain  standard,  which  if  necessary 
could  be  insured  by  the  help  of  cake. 

He  used  ba«ic  slag  upon  his  land  at  the  rate  of  6  owt. 
to  the  acre,  and  found  that  it  produced  splendid  crops. 
Fields  in  that  neighbourhood  had,  he  said,  gone  down  to 
grass  of  themselves,  and  with  management  come  into  good 
pasture;  indeed,  he  knew  a  man  who  was  paying  S0«. 
an  acre  for  a  fidd  which  had  laid  itself  down  in  this 
fashion.  The  question  oi  labour  was  not  oae  in  which  he 
was  concerned  personally,  as  he  hired  none,  but  he  said 
that  the  larger  farmers  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  men.  The 
wages  were  about  18^.  a  week  ot  more  for  day  labour.  Mr. 
Copley  added  that  the  young  mean  went  away. 

Mr.  James  Worthington,  of  Broughton  House,  whom  I 
visited  next,  held  900  acres,  of  which  from  forty  to  fifty  were 
arable— a  large  farm  for  that  district.  On  this  land  which 
he  had  farmed  f<nr  eighteen  years,  he  kept  sixty-five  cows, 
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1^  of  them,  I  think,  reared  by  himself ;  that  in  1900  piodnced 
140  dozen  of  cheeses.  This  great  quaatity  of  cheese  was 
made  by  his  wife  with  the  help  oi  two  dairymaids,  who  re- 
ceived jClS  to  £16  a  jesar^  with  food  and  lodging.  His/cbws 
gave  about  two  gallons  of  milk  a  day  to  start  with,  which 
sank  by  degrees  to  an  average  of  a  gidlon.  Of  their  calvee 
he  reared  fifteen  each  year  and  s(^d  the  rest,  making  as 
much  as  £8  a  head  of  some  of  them.  The  jurevailing  r^its 
in  that  part  of  Nottinghamshire  Mr.  WcHrthington  put  at 
QOi,  an  acre  for  large  farms,  Sb$.  being  an  average  for  the 
smalls  holdings  in  the  village.  The  capital  required,  he 
said,  was  iSlO  an  acre  on  feeding  farms  and  £8  an  acre  on 
poorer  land.  Of  arable  there  was  not  more  than  about  10 
per  cent. ;  indeed,  in  Upper  Broughton  the  propottion  was 
less.  Nearer  Nottingham,  beyond  which  no  cheese  was 
made^  there  was,  however,  more  arable.  During  the  last 
few  years  he  himself  had  laid  a  qusjitity  of  land  down  to 
grass. 

The  wages  averaged,  Mr.  Worthington  informed  me,  £1 
a  week,  as  without  good  pay  the  men  would  not  remain. 
Indeed,  he  declared  that  they  prefixed  anything  to  the  land, 
and  that  he  was  badly  off  for  millras.  Things  had  been  like 
this  for  the  past  ten  years  (X  so,  but  be  thought  Uiat  the  towuR 
must  become  full  in  time.  The  making  of  cheese  had  kept  up 
Hie  price  of  rents,  as  smaU-holdings  were  always  in  good 
demand.  As  regarded  profits,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
ttie  cost  of  labour  and  of  rennet  had  to  come  off  them,  but 
the  cheese  districtB  were  certainly  more  poosperous  than 
the  others,  and  in  them  were  many  occupiers.  The  price  in 
1900  was,  he  said,  lower  than  it  had  been ;  indeed,  lew  com- 
modities fluctuated  more  in  value  than  did  cheese,  but 
they  expected  to  sell  them  well  in  1901. .  Personally  he  had 
supplied  the  same  dealer  tor  twenty  years. 

At  the  time  oi  my  visit  Mr.  Worthington  was  making 
twelve  cheeses  a  day,  ax^  hii  storeroom  Where  they  were 
aicanged  in  rows  was  a  sight  to  see.  Here  the  cheeses 
were  kept  in  the  dark  to  prevent  the  flies  irom  getting 
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to  th^D,  but  it  was  the  custom  to  set  the  windows  open 
at  night.  Mr.  Worthington  said  that  it  took  sevaiteen 
gallons  of  milk  to  make  a  16  lb.  cheese.  This  was  a  little 
higher  thui  the  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Copley,  who  thought 
that  a  gallon  of  milk  prodneed  a  pound  of  cheese. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Humphreys,  of  Lowesby ,  whom  I  saw  at  Melton 
Mowbray,  was,  I  believe,  the  bon.  secretary  there  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Union,  and  farmed  160  acres,  all  grass 
land.  He  said  that  he  had  a  life-long  experience  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  could  not  say  that  the  farmers  in  the  districts  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  were  prosperous  even  on  the  grass 
lands,  as  the  prices  of  all  the  produce  which  they  had  to  sell 
were  down,  and  of  all  that  they  had  to  buy  were  up.  Thus, 
wool  at  the  Leicester  fair  sold  at  16«.  6(2.  a  tod,  whereas  at 
the  same  fair,  in  past  years,  he  had  made  as  much  as  £3  3«. 
The  sheep  breeders  often  crossed  the  long- wool  ewes  with  the 
Hampriiire  rams  to  get  lambs  for  selling,  but  used  Lincoln 
rams  for  the  renewal  of  their  flocks.  Cheese  paid  better  than 
anything  else ;  indeed,  it  was  the  only  thing  that  did  pay ; 
but  it  was  very  difficult  to  make,  as  its  management  varied 
much  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  pasturage,  climate, 
Ac.  Farms  were  taken  up  well,  which  was  a  puzzle  to  him, 
as  farmers  could  make  nothing  more  than  a  r^it  and  a 
living,  and  there  were  cases  in  which  the  unfortunate  among 
them  vanished  altogether. 

The  question  of  labour  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  black- 
est of  all.  The  men  would  not  milk — in  fact,  some  people 
were  giving  up  cows  for  this  reason — and  there  were 
no  odd  hands  to  be  had.  In  one  village,  I  think  he  said 
his  own,  nearly  all  the  young  people  had  gone,  and  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  hire  a  boy  or  a  girl.  They  went 
into  the  towns  and  on  to  the  railways,  and  very  few  came 
back.  He  thought  that  education  had  much  to  do  with 
this,  and  that  in  the  end  it  would  mean  the  depopulation 
of  the  rural  districts.  Yet  the  wages  were  very  good  :  17«. 
a  week,  free  house  and  garden,  with  extra  for  hay  harvest 
and  extra  for  every  head  of  lambs,  working  out  in  all  at 
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nearly  22«.  a  week.  Much  of  the  arable  land  had  gtme  and 
was  going  down  to  grass ;  in  his  neighbourhood  a  ploughed 
field  Gonld  only  be  seen  here  and  there.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  was  that  pasture  took  but  little  labour — say  a  man 
and  a  lad  to  100  acres.  The  rents,  Mr.  HumphreyB  stated, 
ranged  from  26$.  to  40s.  the  acre.  In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  me  Mr.  Humphreys  said : 

There  is  a  great  soaroity  of  labour  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
is  certainly  the  most  serious  question  of  the  hour,  especially  as 
regards  milkers,  both  men  and  boys.  As  for  females,  who  of  yore 
used  to  carry  yokes  and  buckets  or  milk-pails  on  their  heads — that 
is  now  quite  out  of  the  question.  General  labourers,  all-round 
men,  are  mostly  old  and  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  the 
young  men  will  not  stop  on  the  land,  though  wages  round  here 
are  good. 

Mr.  Henry  Brett,  of  Bleasby  Manor,  in  the  south-east 
of  Nottinghamshire,  where  he  farmed  700  acres,  whom  I 
also  saw  at  Melton  Mowbray,  told  me  that  the  Trent  valley 
had  suffered  little  from  the  drought  of  1901.  Generally,  he 
said,  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  com  was  bad  that  year 
and  the  roots  were  good,  it  was  not  so  severe  as  in  the  parts 
of  Leicestershire  around  Melton.  The  strong  Iwids,  Mr. 
Brett  said,  were  divided  about  equally  betwe^i  grass  and 
arable,  but  the  west  of  Nottinghamshire  was  nearly  all 
plough,  while  in  the  Newark  district  a  good  deal  of  the  arable 
had  been  seeded  down. 

The  general  position  was  one  of  chronic  depression,  and 
farmers  as  a  whole  were  on  a  lower  level  than  they  used 
to  be.  Both  rents  and  selling  values  had  fallen  about  40  per 
cent.,  except  those  of  accommodation  lands  near  towns. 
Labour,  Mr.  Brett  informed  me,  was  more  plentiful  in 
Nottinghamshire  than  it  had  been,  but  for  the  most  part 
of  a  bad  class.  The  young  people  went  away,  and  it  was 
common  for  lads  to  come  on  to  a  farm  for  a  few  years,  then 
ask  for  their  characters  and  depart.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Brett 
said  that  he  did  not  take  a  favourable  view  of  the  prospects  of 
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Nottinghamshire  luid  and  those  who  cultivated  it,  as  the 
agncoltnral  interest  thore  was  going  steadily  down  the  hill. 

A  well-known  surveyor  and  auctioneer  with  a  large 
business  in  these  counties  told  me  that  the  grazing  and 
dairying  neighbourhood  in  Butland  was  in  the  west.  The 
Stamford  district,  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire  and  North- 
amptonshire— that  is,  the  north  and  east — was  entirely  arable, 
turnip  and  barley  land  for  the  most  part.  Bound  Lydding- 
ton  and  Uppingham,  in  the  south,  was  much  extremely  good 
feeding  land,  and  in  the  south-east  some  excellent  arable 
soiL  About  Oakham,  the  capital  of  the  county,  the  land 
was  arable  and  pasture  mixed.  My  informant  thought  that 
agriculture  was  not  prosperous  in  Butlandshire  in  1901.  In 
a  good  year  Bass  bought  the  barley  grown  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  but  in  1900  the  firm  had  taken  little, 
and  he  feared  that  in  1901  it  would  not  be  good  enough  for 
them. 

Also  the  grazing  was  very  bad  that  season,  although  in  the 
c^itre  of  the  county,  where  there  was  more  stiff  soil,  the 
crops  would  be  better  than  elsewhere.  Of  the  farmers  he 
said  that  he  could  not  put  his  finger  on  a  man  who  had 
made  money  of  late  years,  and  many  of  them  had  been 
spending  capital.  Taking  the  average  of  the  land,  rents  had 
fallen  about  25  per  cent,  since  the  good  times.  Arable 
alone  had,  however,  come  down  60  per  cent. ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  grass  where  cheese  was  made  had  not  fallen 
at  all,  and  the  mixed  farms  only  about  26  per  cent. 

In  Butlandshire  400  acres  was  a  large  farm,  and  such 
there  was  some  difiiculty  in  letting  at  from  25«.  to  dO$.  an 
acre ;  but  the  small  farms  were  well  applied  for,  and  fetched 
40  per  cent,  more  than  the  big  ones,  as  the  little  men,  who 
depended  upon  their  own  labour  only,  paid  a  heavier  rent. 
The  pick  of  the  feeding  lands  in  the  south  of  the  county 
brought  in  from  £2  to  60«.,  and  th6  mixed  farms  from  15«. 
to  26«.  an  acre.  Of  the  labour  he  said  that  he  thought 
the  exodus  from  the  country  very  serious,  as  in  Butlandshire, 
as  elsewhere,  the  young  folk  went  away.    Before  they  hired 
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a  farm  thinking  men  took  this  question  of  the  scarcity  of 
labour  into  consideration.  The  cottages  in  the  county  were 
good  and  sufficient,  especially  those  on  the  estates  of  the 
large  landowners,  such  as  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord 
Ancaster,  and  Mr.  Finch.  Upon  this  last  property  there 
existed  an  anci^it  system  of  small-holdings^  upon  the  three- 
acres-and-a-cow  prinoiide,  under  which  the  holder  c^ 
cottage  had  with  it  a  field  of  two  or  three  acres  and  cer- 
tfikin  rights  to  pasture  on  the  commonage. 

On  the  subject  of  these  small-holdings  Mr.  H.  B.  Finch, 
who  acted,  I  understood,  as  his  brother's  agent,  was  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  the  following  infcmnation. 

The  system  of  cottage  holdings  wae  introduced  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  on  the  Burley  Estate,  and  was  coi»ed  by 
the  late  Lord  ToUemache,  who  was  brother-in-law  of  the 
late  Mr.  Finch.  It  is  in  force  in  the  parishes  of  Buriey, 
Egleton,  Hambleton,  and  Oreetham.  In  1901  there  lived  in 
those  parishes  forty-three  small  occupiers,  whose  acreage 
varied  from  five  acres  to  forty  acres,  the  holdings  being  all 
glass.  Originally  there  were  many  more,  the  Hiutnbleton 
cow  pasture,  which  is  102  acres  in  extent,  being  divided  into 
eighty  cow-commons.  Some  of  the  holders  occupy  two 
or  more  small  fields,  but  the  general  system  has  been  tor 
the  tenants  to  graze  large  fields  in  conmion,  and  to  have 
separate  small  fields  reserved  tot  mowing  hay  for  the  vdnter. 
In  the  fields  which  are  grazed  in  common  five  roods  have 
been  taken  as  being  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow. 

As  to  the  future,  my  infc»rmant  the  auctioneer  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  except  that  everything  looked  bad,  and 
the  prices  were  very  low ;  what  prosperity  they  had  was, 
he  declared,  largely  owing  to  the  hunting.  In  Oakham  also 
town  property  sold  well. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Cooper,  of  Waltham-on-the- Wolds,  Melton 
Mowbray,  who  was,  I  und^ntood,  an  Alderman  of  the 
county  Oouncil,  said  that  many  of  the  small  mesn  were  doing 
badly,  but  that  the  man  who  worked  his  yoxmg  cart-horses 
and  sold  them  out  at  from  £40  to  £60,  put  money  into  his 
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pocket  which  helped  him.  Of  the  larger  farmers  some  were 
making  a  living  and  some  were  not.  He  nsed  to  breed  long- 
wool  pedigree  Lincoln  sheep,  of  which  he  had  sold  as  many 
as  sixty  in  a  year  to  Buenos  Ayres  buyers.  Also  he  bred 
young  stock,  bnt  stated  that  the  low  prices  killed  the 
industry.  For  labomr  they  were  not  badly  off,  although 
the  Ircmstone  works  took  a  good  deal  of  it.  The  cottages 
undeop  the  Duke  of  Butland,  who  paid  all  rates,  were  good, 
but  there  were  some  others  of  which  this  could  not  be  said. 

Mr.  Oooper  did  not  consider  that  the  outlook  was  bright 
for  farm^ns,  nca  would  he  again  invest  i62,000  in  stocking  a 
farm — ^in  fact  wereit  not  lor  his  comfortable  house  he  said  that 
he  should  leave  the  business.  There  was  not  the  demand  for 
farms  that  there  used  to  be»  although,  no  doubt,  they  would 
let  at  the  reduced  xates,  as  a  great  many  people  were  brought 
up  to  farming  and  could  do  nothing  else.  Some  aldo  thought 
that  it  was  a  nice,  easy  life,  and,  if  they  could  just  live,  did 
not  care  about  earning  any  interest  on  their  capital.  He 
ieaied  that  the  export  trade  in  sheep  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for  he  did  not  think  that  the  Argentine  would  reopen 
its  ports.  He  wished  that  he  could  take  some  brighter 
view  of  the  prospect,  but  this  he  was  not  able  to  do.  Mr. 
Cooper  added  that  very  httle  cheese  was  manufactured  in 
his  neighbourhood,  idthpugh  Mrs.  Cooper  made  one  a  week 
for  their  own  use. 

Mr.  Whittle,  al  ihs  firm  of  Williamson  &  Whittle, 
aucticmeers,  of  Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray,  said  that 
generally  the  prospect  of  prices  in  1901  vna  bad.  Farmers, 
he  thought,  were  holding  their  ovcm,  but  they  were  not 
moving  on.  It  was  a  question  of  prices,  not  a  question 
of  rents.  If  they  could  make  from  3«.  to  4$.  per  head 
more  Cor  Cb^  sheep,  and  Hd.  more  per  lb.  for  high-quality 
beef,,  it  woald  give  them  a  Uving  profit;  but  the  ten- 
dency of  prices  was  to  go  lower.  A'  further  drop  of  Id, 
per  lb.  on  beef  and  2d.  per  lb.  on  mutton  would  make  it 
impossible  for  rents  to  be  paid.  There  was  much  foreign 
meat  sold  in  Leicester,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  of  splendid 
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quality.  The  rents  of  big  farms  op  to  600  acres  averaged 
from  £1  to  25«.,  these  large  holders  getting  their  land  at 
about  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  small  men,  who  had  to  pay 
£2  an  acre.  Mr.  Whittle  said  that  he  was  unable  to  take  a 
bright  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  local  agriculture. 

At  Wyfordby,  three  miles  from  Melton  Mowbray,  which 
has  only  a  population  of  about  fiffy  souls,  I  visited  the 
Bev.  W.  M.  Bamsay,  who  had  held  the  living  for  fifteen 
years.  Mr.  Bamsay  told  me  that  the  young  men  and  boys 
all  went  away,  as  they  had  a  downright  distaste  to  the  land, 
and  hked  the  company  of  the  towns.  The  villages  in  that 
neighbourhood  if  agricultural  were,  he  said,  all  decreasing 
in  population.  He  thought  that  the  exodus  would  grow 
worse  and  worse  until  there  came  some  crash  in  the  cities, 
but  that  if  a  plan  could  be  hit  on  greatly  to  extend  the 
number  of  the  small-holdings  in  this  grass  country  it  would 
help  very  much  to  keep  the  people  on  the  soil.  The  large 
farmers,  he  informed  me,  only  made  a  poor  living  in  that 
district,  but  sometimes  the  hard-working  small  men  amassed 
a  little  money  and  were  able  to  take  a  bigger  holding.  The 
rents  of  farms  of  from  200  to  300  acres  he  put  at  about  dOs. 
an  acre,  and  of  holdings  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  at 
about  40s.  an  acre. 

I  walked  over  a  good  deal  of  land  here,  and  found 
that  it  was  nearly  all  grass.  Mr.  Bamsay  took  me  to  caU 
on  Mr.  Green,  a  large  farmer  who  lived  in  a  beautiful 
and  ancient  house  with  curious  underground  passages,  in  a 
neighbouring  parish.  Unfortunately  Mr.  G-reen  was  from 
home,  but  Mrs.  Green  said  that  she  did  not  think  that 
farmers  were  doing  well,  and  it  was  a  very  bad  year. 
Owing  to  the  drought  they  had  eight  tons  of  hay  where 
they  ought  to  have  eighty,  and  as  the  cattle  would  not  fat 
they  were  obliged  to  cake  them  all  through  the  summer. 
This  farm,  whiohi  I  understood,  rented  at  S5s.  an  acre,  was 
all  grass,  so  that  it  employed  but  little  labour. 

On  another  day  I  visited  Melton  Mowbray  market,  which 
is  held  on  a  Tuesday.    Notwithstanding  the  depression  of 
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which  we  heard  so  much,  the  scene  was  busy.  Many  fanners 
were  gathered  there,  and  there  was  a  considerable  quantity 
of  stock  on  sale,  including  some  horses. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melton  isvery  pretty. 
On  one  perfect  summer  evening,  which  was  so  still  that 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  ash  trees  scarcely  stirred  in  the  breath 
of  the  wandering  breeze,  I  walked  at  sunset  to  a  rise  a  mile 
or  two  to  the  north  of  the  tovm  to  rest  and  study  the 
prospect.  It  repaid  me  well.  Southwards  and  eastwards,  tax 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  stretched  the  plains  of  Leicester- 
shire. To  tiie  east  lay  some  comfidds,  where  the  yellow 
shocks  stood  grouped  upon  the  stubble,  and  in  the  vale 
beneath  a  red-brick  farmstead.  Beyond  the  town  of  Melton, 
which  was  hidden  by  an  intervening  rise,  rolled  meadow 
upon  meadow,  each  of  them  mapped  out  by  trees.  To  the 
west  was  another  wave  of  land,  and  sinking  to  it,  the  great 
ball  of  the  sun  covered  with  a  network  of  cloud — a  black 
sheet,  lined  with  gold  that  would  not  be  hid.  Above  floated 
fleeces  of  flame  which,  in  the  higher  sky,  faded  to  a  snowy 
white  and  wandered  across  the  vault  of  azure^ — like  sheep 
upon  some  unbounded  waste.  To  the  east  lowered  a  piirple- 
creeted  storm  cloud,  that  looked  like  a  mountwi  range  rising 
from  the  sea,  to  the  south  trails  as  of  smoke,  merging  into  a 
red  and  angry  mist  where  the  horizon  met  the  distant  lands. 
In  all  this  expanse  of  country  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen, 
for  men  had  ceaeed  from  their  labour,  and  the  only  sounds 
that  I  could  hear  were  the  beat  of  a  horse's  hoofs  upon  the 
hard  road  far  away,  the  constant  calling  of  hidden  lambs, 
the  lowing  of  a  cow  beyond  the  rise,  and  the  noise  made  by 
sheep  tearing  at  the  sweet  grass  behind  the  hedge.  Indeed, 
the  scene  was  one  of  great  peace  and  beauty. 

From  Melton  to  Leicester  via  Brooksby  the  railway  runs 
along  the  valley  of  the  Eye,  through  some  of  the  best  land 
in  the  county,  past  Bearsby,  with  its  pretty,  white  Gothic 
church  and  red-brick  houses  with  blue-slated  roofs.  Here 
the  rich  pastures,  among  which  the  village  lies  low,  looked 
strong  and  green,  even  in  the  last  days  of  that  dry  August. 
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The  pollard  willows,  poplars,  and  tall,  wild  fencee  gave  an  air 
of  opulence  to  the  landscape,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
numerous  herds  of  Bed  cattle  and  the  comfortable  houses  that 
glowed  in  the  sunlight.  All  along  this  vaUey  churches  are 
plentiful  though  small,  but  it  is  giv^i  up  to  grass,  and  of 
arable  land  I  saw  but  httle.  In  addition  to  the  screens  of 
poplars  and  willows,  ash  trees  were  common  here.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Syston  the  best  feeding  lands 
came  to  an  end  and  the  soil  wore  a  red  tinge.  Some  fallows 
on  the  hill  also  showed  that  the  drought  had  killed  the  root 
plant.  Near  to  Eumberstone  were  many  brick^works,  and 
before  reaching  it  market  gardens,  where,  to  }udge  from 
the  number  of  hives  beneath  the  fences,  the  bee  industry  is 
practised. 

When  we  reached  the  great  town  of  L^cester  it  was  so 
crowded  with  peqple  that  in  places  we  found  difGiculty  in 
walking  along  the  streets ;  a  strange  contrast  indeed  to  many 
of  the  lonely  countrysides  which  I  had  visited  in  the 
Midlands.  Here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  witii 
Sir  John  Bolleston,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Surveyofs' 
Institution.  Sir  John  said  that  he  thought  the  condition  of 
agriculture  in  Leioestorshire  unproeperous.  Seasons  varied 
of  course,  but  the  crisis  was  one  of  prices.  Wool,  which  used 
to  fetoh  162  2$.  a  tod,  was  down  to  14».  or  15«.,  and  wheat 
scarcely  brought  in  what  it  cost  toproduce.  Farmers  were  but 
just  making  a  living,  and  some  were  spending  capital.  Bents, 
however,  were  going  down,  and  more  applicants  came  fo]> 
ward  for  farms  than  there  had  been.  A  few  men  did  well, 
but  he  could  count  these  on  his  fingers.  Others  were  '  bast- 
ing '  their  farms,  thai  is,  spending  money  on  them  out  of 
pocket.  Farms  near  a  city  like  Leicester  were  really  worth 
less  than  those  that  lay  at  a  distance,  owing  to  the  constant 
nuisance  of  tiespassors  and  the  mischief  which  they  did. 
For  that  reason  there  were  8,000  acres  in  the  borough  of 
Leicester  which  only  fetohed  25«.  an  acre. 

The  market  gardeners  were  cut  out  by  the  competition  of 
fordgn  produce,  since  the  English  towns  did  their  shopping 
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in  the  marts  of  the  whole  world.  Milk  was  alone  excepted 
from  this  rale ;  but  the  prodnction  of  milk  meant  constant 
labour,  on  Sxmdays  as  well  as  week  days,  and  this  was  hard 
to  find.  The  average  fall  in  rents  Sir  John  put  at  25  per 
cent.,  but  in  some  cases  they  had  fallen  70  per  cent.  On 
one  farm  he  knew  in  the  Lowesby  neighbourhood,  the  rent  had 
sunk  from  70s.  an  acre  down  to  S2s.  6d,,  a  drop  of  more  than 
50  per  cent. ;  in  ai^other  from  50«.  to  20».  Practically  there 
was  no  selling,  as  nobody  was  buying  as  an  investment.  In 
many  cases  his  firm  had  cut  up  a  prop^y  and  erected 
the  necessary  buildings  in  order  to  let  it  in  portions  to  small- 
holders, bat  the  experiment  had  not  poroved  remunerative. 

I  asked  Sir  John  if  loans  from  Oovemment  would  not  help 
in  this  natter.  He  answered :  Yes,  but  Government  at  that 
time  was  itself  borrowing  money  at  nearly  four  per  cent.  Also 
the  land  had  no  friends  in  Parliament  to  push  through  such 
a  sdieme.  A  great  difficulty  in  LeiceBterahire,  which  was 
a  manufacturing  and  a  mineral  county,  was,  he  said,  the 
question  of  labour,  that  became  more  acute  every  year.  On 
his  farm  the  average  wage  was  24$.  a  week,  a  sum  he  could 
not  afford.  Not  only  was  the  price  of  labour  rising,  but 
the  men  would  not  do  Aeir  work.  He  saw  no  hope  of  the 
exodxis  from  the  land  coming  to  an  end.  The  matter  looked 
like  growing  into  a  national  crisis,  as  undoubtedly  the 
town  men  had  not  the  physique  of  those  who  were  reared 
in  the  country. 

I  will  supplement  these  opinions  by  a  few  very  brief 
extracts  from  the  opening  address  which  Sir  John  Bolleston 
dehvered  on  November  11,  1901,  as  President  of  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institution.    He  said : — 

The  man  of  the  ooontry  has  a  different  story  to  teH.  The 
wave  ol  poroBperity  .  .  .  has  sot  only  passed  him  by,  but  has  left 
him  wrecked  among  the  shoals,  aQd  for  bis  pwrlous  state  the  man 
(A  the  city  has  neither  pity  nor  concern.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us  could  take  three  meals  in  a  day 
at  a  metropolitan  restaurant  and  be  absolutely  certain  that  any 
single  article  that  we  consumed,  either  of  meat  or  drink,  was  pro- 
duced from  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
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By  way  of  comment  on  this  statement  I  may  remark 
that  more  often  than  not  the  traveller  may  be  quite  certain 
of  the  contrary.  In  the  cooree  of  my  extensive  joumeyings 
in  England  in  1901 1  stayed  in  a  good  many  hotels.  With 
few  exceptions-^indeed  almost  always,  if  the  town  were  of 
any  considerable  size — I  found  that  the  food  was  foreign 
and  the  waiters  were  Q^rman.  In  one  Midland  city  I 
remember  a  pretentious  smd  expensive  meal  was  served, 
whereof  every  item  on  the  long  menu  was  evidently  com- 
pounded of  imported  and  very  infmor  food.  Being  unable 
to  eat  it  I  asked  for  some  grouse,  which,  I  reflected,  must 
be  of  British  origin.  It  came,  and  proved  to  be  British 
indeed,  but — British  seagull,  or  perhaps  curlew !  On  this 
point  I,  who  have  shot  and  cooked  these  strong-flavoured 
fowl,  could  scarcdy  be  mistaken. 

Sir  John  says  again :'  I  see  no  sign  of  progress.  In- 
deed, I  must  confess  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  prospects  of  British  agriculture,  so  far  as  the  production 
of  food  is  concerned,  are  well-nigh  hopeless.' 

There  is  much  more  worthy  of  notice  in  his  address,  but 
unfortunately  I  have  no  space  for  further  quotations. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hincks,  of  Hie  Leicester  firm  of  aucticHieers 
and  surveyors,  Messrs.  Hincks  &  Shakespear,  a  very  promi- 
nent citizen  of  that  town,  and,  as  I  understood,  chairman 
the  agricultural  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  county 
Borough,  besides  owning  land  in  Lincolnshire,  farmed 
750  acres  in  Berkshire  and  from  200  to  300  in  Leicester- 
shire. Mr.  Hincks  said  that  he  had  a  lai^ge  agricultural 
auctioneering  business  in  Lincolnshire  and  in  and  around 
Leicester,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  general  conditions  had 
never  been  worse  than  they  were  in  1901.  If  he  could 
make  half  what  he  did  in  business  out  of  farming,  that  was 
the  life  which  he  would  prefer ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  lost  money  at  it  ever  since  1894.  Since  the  nineties 
began  but  few  farmers  had  made  four  per  cent,  on  their  capital, 
and  to  get  on  at  all  they  must  work  hard  and  live  low  on 
what  they  produced.    The  small-holders  must  labour  sixteen 
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bottrB  a  day,  and  not  be  *  Saturday  night '  men ;  but  they 
were  the  only  people  who  had  made  any  money.  Some- 
times they  saved  £100  or  so,  but  very  rarely  more. 

Mr.  Hincks  added  he  did  not  believe  that  farmers  were 
below  the  average  in  intelligence,  as  was  so  often  asserted. 
They  might  be  slow,  but  they  were  sore.  He  said  the 
labour  was  so  bad  and  difficult  that  he  had  given  up  the 
milk  trade.  The  wages  he  paid  ran  from  16«.  to  dCl  a  week, 
two  of  the  men  having  gratis  cottages  &c.  The  average 
was  perhaps  £1  a  week,  including  extras.  At  Wigston 
Magna  he  had  not  an  agricultural  labourer  under  seventy 
years  of  age,  as  they  all  went  on  to  the  railways.  However, 
trade  in  Leicester  was  bad,  with  the  result  tiiat  there  was 
much  more  labour  in  the  market,  and  he  thought  that  tiiey 
had  seen  the  worst  of  this  question.  Land  would  still  let, 
especially  to  small  people  and  to  persons  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes  who  farmed  for  a  hobby ;  but  in  twenty  years 
of  experience  he  only  knew  of  two  farms  on  which  the  rents 
had  risen. 

As  to  the  future  of  agriculture,  he  was  more  despondent 
than  he  had  been  ten  years  before.  He  thought,  however, 
that  Protection  would  come  in,  as  there  was  certainly  a 
tendency  that  way.  Thus  in  Leicester  America  was  com- 
peting in  the  boot,  shoe,  and  stocking  trades,  with  the  result 
that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Protection  was  increasing  there* 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation  Mr.  Hincks  made  a 
remark  which  interested  me  very  much.  I  conmiend  it  to 
the  attention  of  medical  experts.  He  said  that  the  cancerous 
disease  known  as  *  big  jaw '  was  very  common  on  the  ranches 
in  America,  and  was  brought  over  with  the  imported  stock. 
He  believed  that  the  eating  of  the  meat  which  had  been  so 
affected  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
cancer  among  human  beings  in  the  present  day. 

At  Leicester  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  of  the 
leading  graziers  in  the  county,  Mr.  Henry  Burgess,  of  Middle- 
ton,  Market  Harborough,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendall,  of  Goadby. 
Both  these  gentlemen  informed  me  that  grazing  was  not  a 
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profitable  occapation,  espeoially  m  dry  seasons,  as  they  were 
unable  to  compete  with  the  American  meat.  At  the  best, 
graziers  in  Leicestershire  could  scarcely  hold  their  own.  It 
was  impossible  to  produce  beef  at  6d.  a  pound,  and  many  had 
been  obliged  to  look  to  sheep  as  their  mainstay,  but  the  price 
of  wool  was  ruin.  It  had  come  to  this,  that  they  had  to  bolster 
up  their  farming  businesses  out  of  priyate  capital.  On 
grazing  farms  the  question  was  rather  one  of  rent  than  of 
labour,  and  to  run  them  properly  not  less  than  from  £16  to 
£20  an  acre  capital  should  be  employed.  This  was  no 
longer  f ortAicoming.  Both  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Kendall  said 
that  they  knew  of  no  young  men  who  w^e  going  into  the 
bufflness  with  ci^tiJ,  Mr.  Kendall  adding  that  if  ten  men 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who  grazed  800  or  900  beasts 
apiece  in  Leicestershire,  were  to  die  or  give  up  their  farms, 
he  did  not  think  ttiat  anybody  would  be  found  to  take  them. 

SonM  of  the  grazing  laoid,  howeyer,  Mr.  Burgess  pointed 
out,  was  being  put  to  the  purpose  of  dairying  and  milk 
production  for  London,  with  the  result  that  its  quality 
was  unquestionably  going  back.  Mr.  Burgess  said  that  he 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  labour,  and  he  thought  tiiat 
when  the  Inick  and  iron  factories  became  depressed  the 
workmen  would  return  to  the  Icudd.  Mr.  KendiJl,  on  the 
other  hand,  told  me  that  Where  he  lived  they  were  all  old 
men  on  the  land,  and  one  or  other  of  them  said  that  the 
young  m^i  who  went  to  factories  in  the  towns  never  came 
back,  whereas  those  who  migrated  to  the  iron  and  brick 
factories,  which  were  for  the  most  part  situated  in  the 
country,  did  oome  back  when  trade  fell  off. 

Mr.  Burgess  believed  that  before  long  American  meat 
would  become  dearer,  as  it  would  be  cc^mered  by  the 
opeoratocs  there,  a  view  that  does  credit  to  his  sagacity; 
seeing  that  in  the  year  \/«^ieh  has  elapsed  since  be  spoke  this 
very  thing  has  ha^^ned.  South  American  meat,  he  re- 
marked, was  not  of  so  good  a  quality,  and  could  scarcely 
compete  with  the  best  English.  Mr.  Kendall,  per  contra, 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  become  cheaper  rather  than 
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dearer.  Frozen  meat,  he  said,  will  keep  for  an  indefinite 
time,  whereas  our  fresh  meat  will  not.  For  this  view  also 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  seeing  that  the  chilling  of  carcasses 
has  now  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  that  *  comers  ' 
in  meat  and  other  products,  are  not  likely  to  last  for  ever. 

To  my  mind  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  peoples  of 
the  world  will  ccmtinue  to  submit  for  any  long  period  to  the 
biDurden  which  is  laid  upon  them  by  these  immoral  trusts 
and  combinations  that,  American  in  their  origin,  are  now 
spreading  into  other  countries,  whose  object  put  briefly  is 
artificially  to  enhance  the  price  of  necessaries  in  order  that 
individual  operators  may  reap  enormous  profits. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Burgess,  who  held  1,200  acres  of  grass 
and  300  of  plough-land,  said  that  farming  was  a  played-out  and 
hopeless  business.  Mr.  Kendall,  who  held  800  acres  of  grass 
and  generally  fed  between  200  and  300  cattle,  also  said  that 
he  considered  it  hopeless.  He  remarked  that  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  he  had  lost  from  j83,000  to  £4,000  in 
farming,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  part  with 
more  of  his  capital  in  this  fashion.  Before  that  happened 
he  would  go  out  of  it,  or  at  the  least  reduce  his  holding. 
This  feeling,  be  added,  was  very  general  amongst  graziers. 

Subsequently  to  our  interview  Mr.  Henry  Burgess  wrote 
me  an  interesting  letter,  in  which  after  consideration,  he  states 
his  views  clearly  and  concisely.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his 
conclusions,  which  are  those  of  an  experienced  and  thought- 
ful nuui,  tend  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  investigator  into 
the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  the  Midland  Counties.  The 
essential  parts  of  this  letter  are  as  follows : — 

I  think  your  principal  idea  is  to  bring  the  wretched  state  of 
agriculture  before  the  British  public,  so  that  they  may  judge  for 
themselves  whether  our  healthiest  and  oldest  industry  is  to  perish 
or  not. 

In  this  district  undoubtedly  our  best  grass  lands  have  de- 
predated less  than  the  ploughed  land,  but  the  decrease  in  value  is 
considerable :  this  I  attribute  to  the  low  price  of  meat  and  wool  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  seasons  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  have 
been  decidedly  bad  for  grazing. 
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Many  will  say  that  the  prioe  of  store  cattle  suitable  for  feeding 
is  too  high ;  but  one  can  scarcely  think  so,  or  the  breeder  and 
rearers  would  be  in  a  better  position.  The  real  fact  is  that  the 
finishing  price  is  too  low,  and  except  in  very  favourable  seasons 
it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  inferior  meat  from  South 
America  and  the  Australian  mutton. 

Owing  to  the  low  price  of  com,  near  here  a  large  amount  of 
ploughed  land  has  practically  tumUed  down  to  grass  and  weeds, 
and  is  nearly  worthless,  displacing  a  large  quantity  of  labour  which 
has  gone  to  swell  the  increasing  numbers  in  the  overcrowded 
towns ;  a  state  of  things,  I  fear,  not  confined  to  this  district ;  for  to 
keep  the  plough  going  except  on  the  best  light  land  simply  means 
ruin,  and  many  thousands  of  labourers  must  see  that  the  cheap 
loaf  is  so  only  in  name. 

Now,  sir,  what  can  Parliament  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
do  for  us  ?  One  small  step  in  the  right  direction  they  have  taken.  I 
refer  to  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time, 
when  the  rating  i«oblem  is  thoroughly  taken  in  hand,  to  a  still 
further  reduction,  feeling  sure  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
in  all  fairness  see  that  personalty  will  be  fairly  taxed  as  against 
the  land,  which  still  pa3rs  in  local  rates  far  more  than  it 
should  do. 

Another  step  they  should  take  is  to  see  that  the  o£Bciab  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  are  practical  men  and  not  pitchforked  into 
^le  positions  they  hold  without  due  qualifications,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  now ;  hence  insane  orders  &c.,  many  of  which  are  only 
troublesome  and  useless  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases. 

I  fear  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  even  hint  at  Fair  trade ;  yet  I 
cannot  see  the  sense  in  taxing  articles  of  consumption  which  do 
not  enter  into  competition  with  us  and  allow  the  surplus  products 
of  foreign  countries  to  come  in  free  to  the  ruin  of  the  British  farmers 
and  labourers. 

Speaking  personally  I  occupy  about  1,500  acres  of  land,  of 
which  1,200  are  grass,  and  having  been  farming  from  boyhood,  can 
speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  when  I  say  that 
matters  cannot  go  on  as  they  are  doing  at  present,  and  unless  a 
substantial  rise  in  prices  does  occur  it  will  be  most  disastrotis  for 
owners,  farmers,  and  labourers,  as  well  as  for  the  village  trades- 
man and  country  life  generally. 

You  wiU  understand  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  required 
for  our  best  grass  land,  as  in  many  cases  £20  per  acre  is  not  too 
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mueh  to  allow  for  stocking ;  and  I  think  when  this  generation  of 
farmers  are  either  dead  or  have  lost  their  capital — ^which  seems 
only  too  probable — ^it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  replace  them, 
as  vary  few  young  men  are  now  being  brought  up  to  the  industry 
which  their  ancestors  have  followed  in  many  oases  for  generations. 
I  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  which  you  are  at  liberty 
to  deal  with  as  you  think  best. 

In  the  neighboothood  of  Ashwell,  which  lies  over  the 
Butland  border  between  Melton  Mowbray  and  Oakham, 
I  saw  much  poor  pasture  land  in  large  enclosures,  a  good 
deal  of  which  evidently  had  gone  down  to  grass  at  some 
recent  period,  intermixed  occasionally  with  fields  of  cereals. 
About  here  the  soil  seemed  to  be  a  tough  clay,  and  the 
country  was  rather  heavily  wooded  with  ash.  On  the 
pastures,  which  were  very  full  of  thistles,  grazed  many 
sheep.  Oakham  is  wol  exceedingly  pretty  town  vnth  a 
picturesque  butter-macket  where  stand  a  curious  pair  of 
stocks.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  castle,  an  ancient 
building  with  beautiful  Norman  arches.  In  the  hall  of  the 
castle,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  chapel,  hang  about  130  horse- 
shoes, some  of  them  of  large  size  and  ornamental  design. 

According  to  a  pamphlet  vnritten  by  Miss  Margaret  Finch, 
a  certain  de  Ferrars,  who  was  created  Baron  of  Oakham  by 
Henry  11.,  originated  the  custom,  under  which  every  peer  on 
his  first  passing  through  the  tovm  of  Oakham  is  obliged 
to  leave  a  shoe  off  his  horse  to  be  nailed  on  the  castle  gate, 
or  of  late  generattons,  within  its  hall.  In  due  course  it  was 
arranged  that  the  duty  might  be  compounded  for  by  a  sum 
of  money,  which  was  spent  in  manufacturing  a  horseshoe 
of  a  design  to  be  improved  by  the  donor.  Now-a-days,  when 
so  many  peers  travel,  not  on  horses,  but  in  motor  oars  or 
even  upon  bicycles,  this  alternative  has  advantages.  The 
tyre  of  a  Panhard  or  other  machine  would  scarcely  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  walls  of  Oakham  Castle.  Among 
these  horseshoes  are  specimens  left  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
George  IV.,  Queen  Victoria,  her  present  Majesty,  and  other 
hietorical  personages.    The  effect  of  them  aJl  hanging  to- 
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gether  upon  the  wall  is  very  onrious,  bs  indeed  is  thecostom 
which  accounts  for  their  presence  there.  Its  origin  seems 
to  be  that  an  ancestor  of  de  Ferrars,  who  was  master  of 
horse  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  bore  arms  which  were 
*sem&  of  horseshoes.* 

Our  conductor  in  this  neighbourhood  was  Mr.  Bobert 
Bradshaw,  of  Egleton,  where  Mr.  G.  H.  Finch  owns  most 
of  the  land  and  is  lord  of  the  manor.  He  drove  us 
through  Builey-on-the-Hill  past  tiie  seat  of  the  Finch 
family,  a  mansion  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of 
charming  scenery,  which  is  said  to  have  succeeded  one 
that  was  destroyed  in  the  Cronrwellian  wmts,  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  who  was  chairman  of  the  parish  Council  and  member 
of  the  district  and  county  Councils,  had  for  thirty  years  past 
farmed  600  acres,  of  which  138  were  under  the  plough.  He 
said  that  farmers  in  Butlandsbiie  were  not  prosperous : 
there  were  few  open  failures,  but  many  were  only  '  creeping 
along.'  They  made  a  bare  living,  and  some  of  them  hardly 
so  much  as  that.  Tn  July  he  had  been  at  Stamford  Market, 
which  he  described  as  the  most  miserable  meeting  he  had 
ever  attended.  Still  there  was  a  demand  for  farms,  at  a 
price,  and  they  were  nearly  all  let,  but  to  quite  a  different 
class  of  tenant  from  those  that  were  forthcoming  in  the  old 
days.  He  knew  a  few  farmers  who  said  they  made  money, 
but  however  this  might  be,  he  had  not.  The  prices  were 
against  them ;  thus,  sheep  feeding  would  pay  very  well  wese 
it  not  for  the  low  value  of  the  wool,  for  which  he  had  been 
bid  only  14«.  a  tod  that  year.  For  the  past  six  years  he  had 
held  his  clip,  although  he  could  have  sold  at  22«.  6d.  a  tod,  as 
he  thought  that  it  was  throwing  away  money  to  let  it  go,  and 
that  the  price  must  rise.  In  1864  he  sold  his  wool  at  65«. 
a  tod ;  1865,  62^.  6d. ;  1866,  47s, ;  1867,  36«. ;  1868,  42«. ; 
1870,  38«.;  1871,  485.;  1876,  41«. ;  1880,  36«. ;  1881, 
2S8.6d,;  1884,21*.;  1888,  22«.  6d. ;  1889,  22«. ;  1896,  21*. ; 
since  that  time  he  had  held  in  hopes  of  a  rise.  The  wool, 
he  added,  deteriorated  very  little  in  keeping. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  said  that  there  was  a  general  oomplaiut 
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of  the  labour  thronghout  the  county.  Men  were  rather 
scarce  and  very  independent,  and  the  lads  all  went — there 
were  none  left.  They  looked  upon  farm  work  as  d^rading, 
and  education  made  them  wish  for  better  jobs.  Trade  and 
the  building  business  had  drawn  away  the  men,  wh(»n  he 
did  not  think  would  come  back.  Odd  ones  returned  occa- 
sionally, but  this  was  very  rare.  In  his  young  days  the 
labourers  took  pride  in  their  work,  but  with  exertions  that 
was  no  longer  the  case.  Neither  the  wom^i  nor  boys  would 
milk,  so  the  tenants  had  to  do  it  themselves  or  give  up  cows. 
Thus  a  neighbour,  a  Scotchwoman,  who  sent  milk  to  London, 
was  oMiged  to  strip  ten  cows  with  her  own  hands  daily. 

The  wages  of  day  men  were  15«.  a  week,  with  harvest 
money  and  piece-work.  To  the  latter  they  often  objected, 
however,  preferring  the  regular  pay.  Thus  one  of  them  said 
to  him  that  he  would  not  go  to  pieoe-v^rk  unless  he  could 
mi^e  li.  a  day  more  than  he  took  by  the  week.  Altogether, 
although  it  was  imposmble  to  say  what  might  happen  in  the 
futiure,  the  prospect  was  black  and  bad,  and  he  thought  that 
unless  there  was  a  change,  the  low  prices  and  the  shortness 
of  labour  combined  must  throw  much  of  the  land  out  of 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  fatted  150  cattle  per  annum,  grazing 
them  on  the  pastures  and  feeding  them  off  in  the  yards  with 
a  few  roots  and  cake.  He  began  to  sell  them  out  in  July 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  November.  He  kept  200  ewes 
and  had  260  lambs,  which  he  fed  out  in  the  following 
summer  and  sold  on  Oakham  market  As  be  had  no  cows 
or  heifers  his  practice  was  to  buy  in  his  stores  at  two  or 
tiuree  years  of  age  at  a  price  of  from  £14  to  £16.  Some  of 
them,  he  said,  would  have  to  go  out  at  cost  price  that  year, 
although  the  first  of  them  had  done  well.  The  drought  had 
hit  him  somewhat  hard.  Thus  on  one  of  hit  grass  fields 
which  I  saw,  only  nine  beasts  were  running  instead  of  the 
twelve  that  it  usually  carried,  and  on  anotiier,  on  which  in 
ordinary  yeiyrs  twenty  were  turned  out  until  June,  and 
fourteen  after  that  month,  only  eight  had  been  running  for 
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two  weekB^  and  there  was  no  feed  left.  Of  roots  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw  had  twenty  acres — usually  he  grew  thirty — swedes, 
cabbages,  white  turnips,  and  but  two  acres  of  mangold. 
His  best  crop  in  1001  was  wheat.  The  oats  were  bad  and 
the  barley  only  fair.  The  beans,  howeyer,  were  well  corned 
and  their  jrield  was  good. 

Grass,  he  said,  went  down  well  in  that  district,  adding  tiiat 
often  the  pastures  which  had  laid  themselves  proved  in  the 
end  as  good  as  those  which  had  been  seeded.  Thistly  how- 
ever, were  plentiful  and  a  great  trouble  to  him,  although  he 
spudded  them  industriously  year  by  jrear.  Mr.  Bradshaw 
remarked  that  his  experience  was  that '  poached  '  or  trodden 
land  seemed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  thistles.  For  my 
part  I  have  yet  to  find  the  condition  of  the  soil  under  which 
their  growth  is  not  encouraged.  What,  I  wonder,  is  the  use 
of  a  thistls?  Donkeys  are  byno  means  so  fond  of  themasis 
commonly  reported,  tiiough  I  have  obeerved  in  the  East  that 
camels  like  tham,  I  presume,  because  they  stimulate  their 
homy  palates.  Probably  the  true  explanation  of  their  pre- 
s^ioe  on  the  earth  was  given  of  old  to  the  first  of  farmers  : 
'  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  .  .  . 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.  .  .  .  Cursed  is 
the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life.*  Ajad  surely  in  sorrow  does  agricultural 
man  eat— especially  in  a  free-trade  country. 

On  Mr.  Bradshaw's  farm  I  added  to  my  store  of  informa- 
tion as  to  c/:i  lands.  On  one  of  his  fields  which  lay  in  this 
ancient  formation  the  lands  were  ploughed  in  and  levelled. 
As  a  result  for  some  years  Mr.  Bradshaw  won  no  crop  off  the 
tops  of  the  ridges,  though  the  furrows,  whither  the  surface 
soil  had  been  moved,  bore  plentifully.  But  on  these  denuded 
tops  there  came  up  in  place  of  whatever  had  been  sown,  an 
appalling  growth  of  docks  and  thistles,  whereof  the  seeds 
had  doubtless  lain  buried  tiiere  for  ages.  At  the  ends  of 
some  of  these  high  lands  which  had  been  left  undisturbed 
I  observed  mounds  of  solid  soil.  These  were  formed  in  the 
past  by  the  sosaping  of  tiieir  ploughshares  by  geo^eratioais 
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of  the  departed  tillers  of  that  field,  ere  they  began  to  turn 
another  farrow.  Giyen  the  cabic  capacity  of  the  monnde 
and  the  average  accnmnlati(Hi  on  the  share  of  a  plough  in 
day  soil,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  an  expert  to  calculate 
approximately  the  number  of  times  that  the  land  had  been 
ploughed.  I  imagine  that  the  total  would  prove  to  be  almost 
bewildering  in  its  vastness. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  told  me  that  the  hunting,  of  which  there 
is  so  much  in  Rutland,  cut  both  ways  so  far  as  the  farmer 
was  concerned.  It  brought  many  wealthy  persons  into  the 
coxmty,  who  spent  money  there  and  increased  the  value  of 
house  property.  ThxiB  not  far  from  Melton  I  saw  quite  a 
moderate-sized  residence,  which,  I  was  informed,  bad  been 
let  to  an  American  gentleman  for  the  hunting  season  for  the 
handsome  rent  of  £800.  On  this  point  another  great  local 
authority  wrote  to  me : — 

In  my  opinion  the  thing  that  more  than  any  other  has  helped 
both  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oakham  has 
been  the  hxmting.  When  wheat  is  at  its  present  price  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  able  to  get  from  55f.  to  60«.  per  ton  for  straw  and 
to  load  the  waggon  back  with  stable  manure  at  5s.  per  waggon 
load.    Also  hay  fetches  an  especially  high  price  in  these  parts. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Bradshaw  added  that  so  many 
horses  galloping  about  the  fields  worked  destruction  on  the 
hedges  and  did  not  improve  the  grass  or  crops.  The  farmers 
had  tried  to  stipulate  that  forage  should  be  purchased  locally, 
bat  when  this  was  conceded  many  of  the  grooms  demanded 
Is.  a  quarter  conunission  on  the  oats,  and  if  they  did  not 
receive  it  condemned  the  forage  as  bad.  Mr.  Bradshaw  told 
me  an  amusing  story  of  a  fanner  in  the  county  who  tried  to 
sell  his  com  to  a  hunting  resident,  by  whom  or  by  whose 
groom,  it  was  rejected  as  of  inferior  quality.  Afterwards  he 
sold  this  same  stujff  to  a  factor  by  sample,  and  presently  was 
somewhat  surprised  when  the  factor  a^ed  him  to  deliver  it 
direct  to  l^t  very  individual  ^o  had  just  refused  it  owing 
to  its  supposed  lack  of  quality* 

Travelling  from  Melton  Mowbray  to  Nottingham  through 
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the  Vale  of  BelYoir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grimston,  on 
the  Wold  Hills,  where  the  white  spire  of  the  Early  EngUsh 
church  contrasted  charmingly  with  the  old-gold  coloured 
stone  of  the  tower,  I  saw  men  trimming  fences  in  the  style 
that  is  practised  in  the  Midlands.  Here  in  the  Eastern 
Goxmties  we  slash  the  fences  down ;  there  they  strike  them 
up  with  a  long-handled  bill,  shaping  them  thinner  at  the  top 
than  at  the  base,  with  the  result  that  light  and  air  are  not 
cut  off  from  the  stems  and  roots. 

About  Dalby,  on  the  Wolds,  otherwise  known  as  Old 
Dalby,  famous  for  its  Stilton  cheese,  nearly  all  the  fields 
were  grass,  and  the  thistles  in  them  showed  that  the  land 
was  good.  At  Upper  Broughton — also  a  home  of  the  Stilton 
cheese — ^the  soil  is  stiff  clay.  Here  I  noted  thorns  growing 
in  the  meadows,  and  a  crop  of  late  and  green  com  was  being 
out,  probably  for '  soiling '  to  cattle  owing  to  tiie  shortness 
of  feed. 

After  passing  Widmerpool  the  land*  which  lay  high,  was 
very  stiff.  Here  was  a  certain  amount  of  arable,  and  I 
observed  that  the  swedes  were  blue  with  drought.  About 
Plumtree  the  country  was  undulating,  and  I  saw  some  lush 
meadows  which  spoke  well  for  their  quality  in  the  back  end 
of  that  year  of  drought.  Here  arable  and  grass  seemed  to  be 
about  half  and  half.  The  barley,  mangold,  and  cabbage 
were  good,  the  beans  and  swedes  bad. 

At  Nottingham  amongst  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
agriculture  I  saw  Mr.  C.  Pilkington,  of  Wollaton,  who  was 
agent  to  Lord  Middleton,  the  owner  of  large  estates  in  the 
county ;  Mr.  W.  Allsebrook,  who,  I  think,  also  farmed  at 
Wollaton;  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Avis,  the  manager  of  the  Not- 
tingham Sewage  Farm.  Mr.  Pilkington  said  ihsi  in  tiiie 
districts  about  Nottingham  the  prospects  were  not  so  bad, 
and  that  he  considered  Nottinghamshire  one  of  the  best 
counties  so  far  as  agriculture  was  concerned,  as  on  the  whole 
the  farmers  were  more  prosperous  there  tiian  in  many  otiier 
places.  Li  his  opinion  there  were  faumars  in  tbe  cotmty 
who  were  doing  more  than  make  a  rent  and  earn  their  living. 
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as  they  combined  a  certain  amonnt  otpetUe  ctdture  with  the 
production  of  meat  and  com.  For  the  products  of  this  kind 
of  cultivation  there  was  a  huge  demand,  but  to  do  well  at  it 
resource  was  needed.  Mr.  AUsebrook  added  that  bad  fanuers 
were '  left  behind '  and  went  und^,  but  the  active  demand  tor 
produce  kept  the  good  men  on  their  legs. 

The  depression  in  the  wool  trade  had,  be  said^  led  the 
farmer  into  the  lureeding  of  short-wooUed  sheep.  Formerly 
the  flocks  were  all  white-faced,  now  they  were  black  or  grey. 
Milk,  however,  brought  in  more  money  than  wool  or  mutton, 
as  it  was  always  wanted  in  the  towns.  Still  most  of  the 
land  did  not  command  a  very  high  rent.  Thus  about  twelve 
miles  firom  Nottingham  oae  440-acre  farm,  of  which  seventy 
acres  were  grass,  which  was  on  the  landlord's  hands,  had 
recently  been  let  at  16«.  the  acre. 

These  gentlemen  said  that  in  1901  the  wheat  was 
threshing  badly,  tiie  oats  were  very  bad,  the  barley  was  un- 
certain, and  ihe  beans  were  a  hopeless  crop.  That  of 
Newark  tiiey  considered  the  worst  district,  but  round  Betford 
and  in  the  Trent  Valley  genen^y  there  were  good  grass  and 
marshes.  This  was  all  strong  land  and  the  centre  of  the 
celery  district ;  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  cherries  being 
uiao  grown.  At  Sturtoh,  where  the  rents  ran  from  1S$.  to 
d9s.  an  acre,  the  growers  had  done  well  with  fruit,  but  at 
Worksop,  Thomey,  and  Bestwood  the  land  was  sandy  uid 
given  up  to  the  production  of  sheep,  turnips,  and  barley,  the 
grass  lands  being  poor.  In  such  districts  the  rents  varied 
from  Ss.  6d.  to  lOf.  an  acre.  From  ManafieU  to  WoUaton 
and  around  fiucknim  Torkard  was  much  limestone,  otb&a 
of  a  yellow  colour  and  good  building  quality.  These 
soils  required  high  farming,  but  being  tractable  and  suited 
to  potatoes  and  the  production  of  keep,  were  in  demand. 
The  population  on  the  collieries  caused  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  be  in  request,  if  only  the  farmers  would  set  to  and 
satisfy  the  market.  In  many  places  milk  used  to  be  un- 
attainable, but  now  the  call  for  it  was  being  met.  Owing 
to  these  coltieries  the  wages  of  the  labourers  had  risen. 
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Thus  the  Irishmen  receiyed  18t.  a  week,  with  mutton  on 
Smidays. 

Mr.  AUsebrook  said  he  had  some  who  stayed  with  him 
for  ten  or  twdve  years  and  were  provided  with  sleeping 
accommodation  in  the  buildings  and  a  mess-room.  Snch 
men  could  save  much  money ;  indeed,  one  who  had  been 
so  employed  for  fifteen  years  talked  ot  having  £SO0  in  the 
bank.  He,  of  course,  was  a  saying  individual ;  but  another,  I 
think  in  Mr.  Allsebrook's  employ,  would  show  him  £80  which 
he  had  put  by — a  yearns  economies— and  depart  to  spend  it 
all  in  a  few  days.  The  rate  of  local  wages,  they  swd,  for 
cowmen,  horsemen,  and  foremen  txcL  from  21$,  to  22<.  a  wedc, 
out  of  which  they  paid  2#.  a  week  rent  for  cottage  and 
garden.  Skim-milk  was  often  given  to  them  gratis  if  they 
cared  to  take  it  home. 

All  three  of  these  gentlemen  said  that  the  general  ex- 
perience was  that  the  young  men  wece  going  away,  and  did 
not  care  to  learn  ddUed  agricultural  woric.  Mr.  AUsebrook 
added  that  the  '  statute '  hired  men  would  not  take  on  for 
milking,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  train  his  own  milkers. 
He  was  of  opinion  also  that  the  labour  question  was  more 
formidable  than  the  rent  question.  Mr.  Avis  was  particu- 
liyrly  strong  upon  this  point.  He  deciaced, ,  and  the  otheiS 
agreed  with  him,  that  the  land  oould  not  afibrd  to  pay 
higher  wages.  The  limit  was  reached;  as  it  was  they 
made  little  or  no  return  from  farming,  and  if  more  wages 
were  demanded  the  land  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  Of  the 
gesk&ni  independence  of  the  young  labourer  Mr.  PiUdngton 
gave  an  amusing  instance.  One  in  his  employ  wore  a  collar 
so  high  and  stiff  that  it  interfered  with  his  work.  His 
mastor  told  him  tiiat  he  must  leave  it  off  or  go.  He  replied, 
'  I'll  go.'    And  he  went. 

Mr.  Avis,  who,  in  addition  to  the  management  of  the 
Sewage  farm  ot  1,600  acres  and  other  Corporation  property, 
on 'Which  the  wages  4iheet  amounted  to  £114  a  week,  carried 
cm  a  large  business  in  valuing  and  surveying,  informed 
me  that  in  Nottinghamshire  the  cottages  were  poor  in  many 
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places.  He  thon|2[fat  that  landlords  would  have  to  btdld 
more ;  but  Mr.  Pilkington  pointed  out  that  in  some  villages 
the  cottages  provided  had  been  left  standing  empty.  They 
all  agreed  that  labourers  in  later  life  would  like  to  have  the 
chance  of  taking  ^  piece  of  land  on  which  to  keep  a  cow 
and  some  other  stock.  Also  they  were  uncmimous  in  stating 
that  for  agriculture  pure  and  simple  there  was  no  prospect. 
Those  who  cmnbined  dei^g  with  husbandry,  however,  they 
said,  could  make  a  Mving. 

Mr.  Pilkington  told  me  that  the  difScuHy  was  to  let  the 
big  com  farms  of  400  ot  SCO  acres.  These  did  not  pay. 
He  instanced  the  case  of  a  man  who  farmed  about  1,000 
acres  of  land  in  tftie  Forest  district,  en^ploying  a  capital  of 
dS14,000,  on  which  he  earned  an  interest  of  no  mot^  than 
one  per  cent. 

All  of  them  said  that  the  breeding  of  Bhire  horses  had 
advantaged  the  county,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Portlioid  and 
otho:  great  landlords  had  done  much  good  in  this  matter. 
They  thought  also  that  there  should  be  some  change  in  the 
system  of  education,  which,  as  it  is  arranged  at  present,  only 
fitted  the  young  for  urban  life  and  occupations. 

Mr.  Turner,  erf  the  firm  of  Bradwell  A  Son,  auctioneers, 
valuers,  and  land  agents  in  Nottingham,  whom  I  saw,  said 
that  those  fanners  did  best  who  worked  theii^  holdings  with 
tiie  help  of  their  families.  The  large  sheep  farmers  in  the 
west  of  tlie  county  were  not  flourishing.  He  thought  that 
some  of  the  biggest  of  them  would  give  up,  iknd  it  was 
doubtful  whether  their  holdings  would  be  relet  in  all  cases. 
Land  with  heart  in  it — that  is,  medium  loams  suitable  for 
wheat  and  grazing — still  sold  fairly  at  from  £80  to  £45  the 
acre,  but  the  latter  price  would  be  for  small  holdings  with 
buildings  on  them.  In  the  seventies  this  same  land  Would 
have  fetclhed  £lO  the  acre.  On  large  farms  the  fall  in 
rental  values  was  from  90  per  ctent.  to  80  per  cent.  Thus  he 
mentioned  a  Forest  farm  of  500  or  600  acres  that  used  to 
bring  in  70«.  eai  acre,  which  could  be  hired  for  7«.  6rf.  an 
acre  or  less.    Foic  small-holdings,  however,  of  from  fifty  to 
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100  acres  of  mixed  land  the  demand  was  greater  than  it  had 
been,  and  the  rents  had  not  varied  appreciably.  There 
were  not  many  f ailnres  among  farmers,  but  they  lived  from 
hand  to  month.  Few  of  the  old  stamp  of  tenants  were  left 
in  that  country.  One  of  these,  a  man  with  a  long  head  and 
a  long  porse,  who  formed  3,000  acres,  had  said  to  him,  *  I 
made  money ;  now  I'm  losing  money,  and  I'm  going  ont 
before  I  lose  more.  There  is  no  prospect.'  The  rents  did 
not  recover,  nor  did  they  sink  farther.  In  1900  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  farms,  but  at  a  rather  lower  price.  After 
the  bad  season  ol  1901,  which,  he  thought,  would  reduce 
the  capital  of  many  farmers,  he  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  a  number  of  farms  in  hand,  and  that  the  rents 
would  come  down  another  2$.  or  Ss.  per  acre. 

The  young  folk,  Mr.  Turner  said,  left  the  villages.  The 
system  of  education  in  force  turned  them  from  the  land. 
Although  the  wages  were  much  higher  than  they  had  been, 
averaging  £1  a  week  and  a  cottage,  they  ocmaidered  them- 
selves too  good  for  that  kind  of  work.  In  his  opinion  there 
was  small  hope  for  Hie  future,  and  be  oould  see  nothing  that 
was  likely  to  bring  about  a  revival  ol  agricultural  procqperity. 

Nottingham  is  a  very  crowded  city  that  on  both  the 
hot  days  when  I  was  there  towards  tiiie  end  of  August  was 
draped  in  an  atmosphere  of  murlQr  mist  through  which  the 
red  ball  of  the  sun  could  be  seen  shining  as  it  does  in  a 
London  fog  of  the  third  density.  On  one  afternoon,  having 
finished  my  business  for  the  day,  I  went  for  a  walk,  and  not 
knowing  whither  to  tuim  my  steps  asked  a  policeman  what 
there  was  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  the  town.  Alter  con- 
sideration he  replied  that  most  visitors  thought  the  Cemetery 
a  very  nice  place.  Upon  my  disclaiming  any  wish  to 
linger  there,  even  temporarily,  he  suggested  the  ArbOTetum 
as  Apis  aMer,  and  thither  I  walked  through  streets  reeking 
with  new  aspbalte,  of  which  the  odour,  though  pungent, 
doubtless  is  wholesome. 

The  Arboretum  was  as  are  other  arboreta,  with  an 
added  attraction  in  the  shape  of  ducks  and  sundry  wildfowL 
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What  strack  me  most  about  the  place,  however,  were  the 
hmidreds  of  children  who  had  come  thither  to  play,  nearly 
all  of  whom  looked  very  pale  and  ansBmic  at  the  fag  end 
of  that  hot.  exhausting  summer.  I  could  not  help  com- 
paring their  appearance  with  that  which  is  presented  by  a 
crowd  of  coxmtry-bred  youngsters  coming  out  of  school  on  the 
evening  of  an  August  day.  I  wondered  for  the  thousandth 
time  also  what  strange  infatuation  could  induce  their 
parents  in  search  of  a  wage,  which,  however  large  it  sounds^ 
when  the  expenses  are  taken  into  account,  often  enough  is 
more  inadequate  than  that  which  they  can  earn  upon  the 
land,  to  desert  the  sweet  countryside  in  order  to  live  in  such 
a  place  as  this. 

In  the  evening  also  the  streets  of  Nottingham  present 
a  strange  sight.  There  we  saw  young  women,  who  literally 
might  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  slowly  promenading  to  and 
fro.  all  of  them  very  smartly  dressed.  Th^  were  quite  quiet 
in  their  demeanour,  and  mostly  walked  two  and  two,  appa- 
rently with  the  combined  object  of  taking  the  air  and  show- 
ing ofif  their  finei^.  Most  of  them,  it  was  evident,  were  not 
town-bred,  but  had  migrated  to  the  city  to  work  in  the  mills 
and  other  businesses.  Everywhere  throughout  England  I 
have  been  told  that  the  girls  had  left  the  villages.  Here 
we  saw  whither  some  of  them  had  gone,  and  studying 
them  and  their  smart  attire,  the  question  rose  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  the  pervading  love  of  dress  has  not  something 
to  do  with  this  migration,  which  is,  I  beheve,  as  unwhole- 
some for  the  individuals  concerned  and  for  the  race,  as  it  is 
universal. 
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YORKSHIRE 

YoBKSHiRE,  whither  I  iaravelled  from  Nottingham,  in  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  any  other  county  in  England,  its  area 
of  abont  3,882,000  acres  being  almost  as  luge  as  that  of 
Wales.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  124  miles  and  its  great- 
est breadth  about  ninety  miles.  This  enonnous  eomity  is 
divided  into  three  Ridings,  the  North,  the  East,  and  the 
West,  which  are  practically  separate  shires,  the  city  of  York 
being  for  parliamentary  purposes  united  to  the  North  Riding. 
On  this  vast  area  the  land  and  the  agricultural  c(mditions  are 
so  varied  that  it  would  be  too  long  to  attempt  any  pr^imi- 
nary  summary  of  them.  I  will  therefbre  content  myself 
with  describing,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  different  parts 
of  the  shire  in  the  order  in  which  I  visited  l^em,  trusting 
that  I  may  succeed  in  conveying  to  the  reader  an  adequate 
impression  of  the  g^eral  state  of  the  rural  interests  there, 
^though  in  bfuth  to  do  this  fully  wouM  require  a  Volume. 

When  I  asked  Major  Dent,  of  Rfbston  Hall,  why  it  was 
that  things  agricultural  in  Yorkshire  seemed  to  be  on  the 
whole  more  prosperous  than  in  some  other  counties  with 
equal  if  not  greater  advantages,  he  replied  that  I  might 
think  him  prejudiced,  but  in  his  opinion  the  true  underlying 
cause  was  the  superior  quality  of  the  Yorkshire  people.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  argu- 
ment. Certainly  I  observed  that  the  labouring  men — of 
course  I  speak  of  those  of  the  passing  generation,  for  of 
the  young  folk  there  are  the  same  complaints  here  as  in  every 
other  county — seemed  extraordinarily  intelligent  and  hard- 
working, and  well  worth  the  high  wages  they  receive ;  that 
the  farmers  thoroughly  understand  their  business,  and  follow 
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it  with  a  sin^e  mind  ;  \nA  that  the  landlords  for  the  most 
part,  are  intimately  acquainted  with  and  take  a  lively  interest 
in  every  detail  of  their  j^perties. 

Nine  Yoi^shiremen  out  of  t^i  i^pear  to  be  sports- 
men. Borne  think  of  h<»n9es  and  hunting,  some  of  grouse 
and  shooting,  softie  of  racing,  some  oi  cricket  uid  fishing, 
bat  almost  all  of  one  or  more  of  these  deUg^ts.  Indeed, 
I  noticed  that  when  two  Yorkshiremen  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  land  meet  togetdier,  it  is  stamge  if 
within  five  minntes  their  ccxiversation  has  not  drifted  on 
to  the  subject  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse.  That  this 
should  be  so  assists  the  county  in  many  ways.  Thus 
a  great  number  of  the  fanners  add  to  their  incomes  by 
breeding  and  making  hunters,  which  they  sell  to  dealers 
for  anything  up  to  jSSSO,  to  be  taken  to  Market  Harfoorough 
and  other  fashionable  sporting  centres,  and  there  disposed 
of  among  tiie  rich  at  some  still  higher  price.  Indeed,  several 
of  them  told  me  that  were  it  not  for  the  money  that  they 
earn  thus  they  would  find  it  quite  impossible  to  make  their 
farming  pay. 

Another  advantage  is  ^at  this  universal  love  of  sport 
keeps  many  of  the  squires  on  their  estates,  and  helps  to 
Innd  the  farmers  and  the  yeomen  to  the  land.  Perhaps 
owing  to  its  remoteness  from  London,  in  the  more  rural 
parts  of  the  great  county  of  Yorkshire  there  still  live  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  small  or  moderate  property  which 
has  been  held  by  their  forefathers  for  generations.  These 
men  know  every  field  they  own,  and  nxe  often  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  every  tenant.  Unfortunatdy,  under 
pressure  of  the  bad  times,  many  of  them  are  now  being 
bought  out  by  <^e  rich  manufacturees  from  the  cities. 

Yorkshire,  speaking  roiughly,  is  cut  in  two  by  a  great 
plain  of  mixed  alluviiiJ  soils  rtretching  north  and  south 
almost  from  the  Tees  to  the  Trent.  On  either  side  of  this 
plain  to  the  nor&^east  and  north-west  of  the  county' 
lie  the  Moors  and  the  Dales;  to  the  east  and  south  are 
the   Wcdds  and  Lowlands;  and  to   the  west  and  soutii- 
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west  stretch  the  rich  mining  and  manufacturing  districts. 
In  these,  together  with  tiiat  of  Middlesbrough  in  North 
Cleveland,  is  found  the  wealth  of  Torkshire;  and  it  is 
their  markets  which  give  to  much  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  coxmty  such  prosperity  as  it  may  possess. 

My  first  centre  was  York,  and  before  visiting  these 
various  remoter  districts  I  begui  my  investigations  in  the 
fertile  Vale  of  York,  which  has  a  total  area  of  about 
1,000  square  miles^  under  the  kind  and  able  guidance  of 
our  host,  Mr.  Scarth  Dixon.  Very  different  was  the  appear- 
ance of  this  great  plain,  and,  indeed,  of  most  of  the 
Yorkshire  land,  especially  the  Wold,  from  that  which 
was  presented  by  many  coxmties  in  that  year  of  dread- 
ful drought,  1901.  TIm  contrast  with  Norfolk,  for  in- 
stance, was  nothing  sh(Mrt  of  pitiful — for  Norfolk.  In  the 
latter  county  the  land  ached  with  thirst :  the  pastures  were 
as  brown  as  the  Airican  veld  in  mid-winter,  the  bulbs  of 
the  turnips  were  many  of  them  no  bigger  than  apples, 
and  farmers  knew  not  where  to  find  food  to  feed  their  flocks. 
In  Yorkshire,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  inequitable  decree 
of  Fate,  nearly  all  the  land  was  green,  witii  perbi^ps  the 
single  exception  of  the  Thirsk  district ;  while  in  soma  parts 
of  the  coxmty  the  farmers  told  me  that  the  season  was 
one  of  the  best  they  had  ever  known.  For  some  mys- 
terious reason  during  quite  a  cycle  of  years,  where  England 
is  broadest  the  rainfall  has  been  least.  Perhaps  it  is  more 
attracted  by  the  highlands  of  the  north. 

Driving  north-west  from  York  over  the  great  alluvial 
plain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upper  Popi^eton,  we  came 
to  a  stretch  of  sandy  soil  interspersed  with  patdies  of  day 
too  stiff  to  carry  she^  in  winter.  On  the  sand  I  saw 
potatoes  growing,  and  on  the  heavier  land  were  some  good 
roots.  This  part  of  the  Ainsty  district  used  to  be  nearly 
all  arable,  but  now  quite  half  of  it  has  gone  down  to  grass. 
The  rent  of  the  farms  here  was  said  to  vary  from  £1  to  30s. 
the  acre.  Leaving  Marston  Moor  and  Wilstrop  Wood,  the 
scene  of  the  famous  battle,  on  our  left,  we  crossed  the  river 
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Nidd,  about  which  were  many  rough  and  thistly  pastures, 
whereon,  however,  the  grass  was  good,  and  came  to  Kirk 
Hammerton,  a  large,  straggling  village  where  the  country 
began  to  improve  in  appearance,  and  so  on  to  Mr.  Machin's 
farm  at  Cattal  Orange. 

Mr.  Machin  had  the  local  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  agriculturists  in  Yorkshire.  Certainly  it  was  deserved, 
since  in  all  England  I  saw  no  better  cultivated  land  than  this 
farm  of  400  acres  and  few  finer  crops.  Mr.  Machin,  who 
added  to  his  resources  by  dealing  largely  in  cattle  on  com- 
mission and  otherwise,  told  us  that  he  considered  the 
agricultural  position  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire  to  be  fairly 
prosperous.  By  this  he  meant  that  the  farmers  made 
their  rent  and  a  living.  He  could  not,  however,  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  they  earned  interest  on  their  capital  in  addition, 
while  none  erf  them  were  putting  by  money.  Their  condition 
depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  *  take,'  some  of  them  holding 
their  land  too  dear,  and  not  having  been  met  in  time  by  the 
landlords,  while  they  had  capital  at  command. 

There  was,  he  said,  still  a  keen  competition  for  farms  in 
fair  order,  but  the  class  of  tenants  who  came  forward  were 
not  so  good  as  they  used  to  be,  and  very  frequently  those 
who  had  least  capital  would  agree  to  give  most  rent.  The 
rents  in  that  district,  he  added,  varied  from  dOs.  for  the  best 
land  down  to  128.  or  lOs,  for  the  clays,  the  drop  from  the 
good  times  being  26  or  30  per  cent.  Selling  values  had, 
however,  sunk  more.  For  labour  they  had  to  compete  with 
a  nursery  garden  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  prosperous-looking 
place  which  we  saw.  The  current  rate  of  wage  was  from 
16s.  to  ISs.  for  daymen,  a  house  and  garden  being  thrown 
in  at  the  lower  figure.  The  horsemen,  who  were  hired 
by  the  year  and  fed  in  the  house,  received  from  £16  per 
annum  for  lads  up  to  £27  for  men  of  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  The  young  men,  he  said,  were  leaving  the  villages, 
though  not  to  the  eictent  ihej  did  in  some  places.  They 
would  take  a  fair  interest  in  their  work,  but  did  not  give  as 
much  time  to  it  or  '  put  the  finish  on  '  that  they  used  to  do 
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in  past  days.  As  regarded  the  future,  he  thought  that  the 
good  land  would  always  be  worked,  but  that  at  present 
prices  agriculture  was  a  '  hand-to-mouth '  business. 

One  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Machines  farming  was  his 
custom  of  buying  in  young  Shire  horses  at  three  years  old, 
working  them  for  two  years,  and  selling  them  out  at  fiye 
years  old,  the  price  in  being  from  ^£45  to  jE60,  and  out  from 
£60  to  £80.  LsLdeo^j  ibis  profitable  practice,  which  puts 
money  into  the  farmer's  pocket  i^d  at  the  same  time  enables 
him  to  work  his  land  at  less  cost^  is  common  in  Yorkshire. 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  throughout 
England  the  only  stock  for  which  I  have  found  there  is 
a  really  keen  demand  are  sound  cart  horses  of  good  quality, 
more  especially  if  of  the  Shire  stamp,  the  reason  being 
that,  like  our  country  men  and  women,  these  are  needed  in 
the  towns.  In  cart  horses  alone  the  foreigner  does  not  seem 
able  to  compete  with  us,  at  any  rate  at  present.  Long  may 
this  remain  so.  Meanwhile,  at  prevailing  prices,  the  industry 
will  bear  extensicm. 

The  next  iarm^  whom  I  saw  was  Mr.  C.  B.  Burton,  of 
Green  Hammertoe,  who  held  about  300  acres,  o(  which  one- 
half  was  grass.  Mr.  Burton,  who,  I  was  told,  was  a  very 
fine  rider,  in  additi(»i  to  his  farming,  bought  in,  made,  and 
sold  a  few  hunters,  and  sometimes  a  steeplechase  or  two 
each  year.  The  young  horses  cost  him  about  £60  apiece  at 
four  years  of  age,  and  when  'made'  of  course  realised  a 
great  deal  more.  As  he  pointed  out,  however,  there  is  much 
risk  about  the  business,  since  if  one  or  two  go  wrong,  as 
continually  hs^pens  with  horses,  all  the  profit  is  absorbed. 
Thus,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  an  animal  which  had  been 
worth  £120  was  being  used  to  drag  a  reaping  machine, 
having  broken  down  so  completely  that  it  was  fit  for  nothing 
else.  He  was  of  opinion  that  farmers  in  that  district  were 
unprosperous  and  doing  no  more  than  '  hanging  together,* 
gentlemen  farmers  with  mon^  alone  excepted,  although 
rents  were  down  about  30  per  c&xt,  and  of  the  land  itself 
he  had  no  complaints  to  m^^e. 
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For  labour  they  were  better  off  in  1901  than  in  1900, 
hit  be  said  that  wben  tbey  reached  the  age  of  dboxxt  eighteen 
years  nearly  all  the  yoong  men  went  away.  Thoae  who 
remained  were  not  such  good  men  as  their  fathers,  and 
took,  he  told  me,  but  little  interest  in  their  work.  Thns  it 
was  difficult  to  find  one  who  could  or  cared  to  make  a  stack, 
whereas  in  the  past  they  would  almost  fight  for  the  privilege. 
As  soon  as  they  were  grown  up  they  would  say,  *We 
don't  want  any  more  farming/  and  be  off  to  the  railways. 

Farmers  were  being  killed  by  the  prices,  and  unless  these 
improved  Mr.  Burton  could  see  no  hope.  Thus  in  1900  his 
wheat  fetched  278.  a  quarter,  and  owing  to  tiie  importation  of 
flour  ground  in  America,  when  he  wanted  '  offal ' — that  is, 
bran,  sharps,  &c.,  used  to  feed  pigs — he  had  to  pay  about  as 
much  for  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  Uttle  com  was  now  milled 
in  this  country.  He  said  thi^  a  good  many  farmers  around 
his  district  would  be  glad  to  throw  up  and  go  to  South  Africa 
if  they  could  find  an  opening  there,  as  the  prices  beat  them, 
and  they  were  '  sick  of  the  game.'  He  could  not  xmderstand 
why  people  api^ed  for  farms,  as  undoubtedly  they  did,  but 
thought  that  the  capital  brought  into  the  indmtry  had 
generally  been  made  in  something  else,  and  that  many  took 
holdings,  not  to  make  a  living  out  of  them,  but  in  order  to 
enjoy  hunting  or  shooting.  The  prices  of  produce  allowed 
no  margin  for  any  loss,  and  in  his  opinion  the  capital  of 
many  farmers  was  dwix^ing. 

Mr.  Burton  kept  100  l»:eeding  ewes,  of  which  he  had 
sold  the  wod  at  the  miserable  price  of  8^.  a  stone  net.  He 
had  begun  to  breed  stock  also,  as  he  found  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  any  good  at  feeding  out  purchased  '  stores.' 
As  to  his  rotation,  he  was  varying  the  old  four-course  shift 
with  potatoes  and  clover  seeds,  which  he  allowed  to  stand 
for  two  years. 

Major  Dent,  of  Bibston  Hall,  HunsiAgore,  the  owner  of 
some  4,500  acres  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  a  member  of 
the  county  Council  for  the  Biding,  said  he  thought  that 
things  were  better  than  they  had  been  in  1894  and  1896, 
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which  were  their  worst  years.  He  had  plenty  of  applications 
for  good  farms,  although  the  rents  were  down  30  per  cent.» 
witiiont  allowing  for  the  capital  outlay  upon  improyements, 
such  as  the  erection  of  covered  yards  &c.  He  thought  that 
in  their  district  both  landlord  and  farmer  could  make  a  living 
and  no  more,  but,  of  course,  burdened  estates  must  be  in 
difficulties.  Until  latdy  they  had  not  felt  the  pinch  of 
the  labour  question,  but  now  a  great  number  of  youths  went 
away  to  the  towns  and  the  railway,  and  he  knew  of  hardly 
any  cases  where  &ey  had  returned ;  a  state  of  affiurs  with 
which  ihe  women  had  much  to  do.  Still,  he  was  not  afraid 
about  the  mattar,  as  latterly  more  young  men  were  taking 
cottages,  and  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  trade  the  exodus 
was  not  so  severe.  All  his  cottages  had  allotments  or 
gardens,  but  many  in  the  district  were  old  and  would  bear 
improvement.  None  were  empty,  although  he  thought 
that  the  labouring  population  was  on  the  decline ;  a  difference 
which  was  accounted  for  by  the  children  being  fewer  in 
number. 

Major  Dent  had  a  quantity  of  small-holdingB,  varying 
in  size  from  three  to  thirty  acres,  for  the  most  part  grass 
land,  which  he  let  very  readily.  Speaking  from  the  faimer^s 
point  of  view,  these  scarcely  answered,  however,  unless  they 
were  near  a  town  or  had  special  facilities;  but  if  their 
occupiers  did  a  little  jobbing,  or  were  carriers  or  carters, 
it  helped  them  very  much.  On  his  estate  rents  averaged 
26«.  or  27«.  the  acre,  dOs.  being  the  highest  figure.  In  1875 
the  same  lands  fetched  from  405.  to  46«.  the  acre. 

Driving  to  Bibston  Hall,  I  noticed  that  the  stacks  upon 
Mr.  Machin's  farm  were  of  sundry  shapes,  but  all  well  built 
and  very  tall.  His  stock  and  crops  were  splendid.  In  the 
village  of  Walshford  I  stopped  to  look  at  two  cottages 
which  Major  Dent  had  built.  They  contained  sitting-room, 
kitchen,  larder  with  cupboards  and  good  stoves,  two  capital 
bedrooms  with  fire-places,  and  one  small  without,  with  a 
set  of  tiled  out-buildings  between  them,  the  whole  being  of  a 
neat  elevation  and  done  in  good  brickwork.     These  excdlent 
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dwellings  had  been  put  up  at  the  yery  low  cost  of  iSdSO  for 
the  pair,  which  oonld  scarcely  have  been  done  had  not  the 
estate  labour  been  made  use  of  to  boild  them. 

Bibston  Hall,  that  stands  in  a  beantifxUly  timbered 
park  of  300  acres,  through  which  nms  the  sluggish  river 
Nidd,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  place.  Here  there  was  a 
preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templars,  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  Bichard  I.,  and  was  founded  by  a  certain  Bobert, 
Lord  Boos.  The  gardens  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
that  ever  I  saw.  In  the  midst  of  many  specimen  conifers 
stand  two  great  larches,  believed  to  be  among  the  first 
introduced  into  England,  and  near  to  them  a  plane  tree 
which,  tradition  says,  was  imported  from  the  East  by  the 
Crusaders.  In  the  park  is  the  Templars'  old  jousting  ground 
of  carefully  levelled  turf,  which  at  present  measures  about 
3S0  yards  in  length  by  104  in  breadth,  and  is  bordered 
on  the  north  and  south  by  groves  of  trees.  I  pointed  out 
to  Miss  Dent,  who  kindly  showed  me  this  ground,  that  it 
seemed  curious  it  should  have  been  laid  out  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  tilting  knights  must  have  had  either  the  morning 
or  the  afternoon  sun  in  their  eyes,  which  would  have  given 
one  party  a  very  unfair  advantage  over  the  other.  Sub- 
sequently she  investigated  the  matter  and  found  that  the 
existing  plantations  were  made  by  her  grandfather,  and  that 
anciently  the  jousting  ground  was  nearly  square,  so  that, 
doubtless,  the  combatants  rode  at  each  other  from  north  to 
soutii,  across  the  course  of  the  sun. 

Near  to  the  tilting  ground  are  large  depressions  that  once 
were  fish-ponds.  I  mention  them  because  here  I  found 
another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Mands'  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  In  former  days  all  this  part  of  the  park  was 
under  the  plough,  and  the  lands  run  to  the  edge  of  the 
fish-ponds  and  reappear  in  continuous  lines  beyond  them. 
Therefore  tliey  must  have  existed  before  the  Templars  dug 
their  stew-ponds. 

The  present  Hall  was  built  about  1600,  but  attached 
to  it  is  the  Templars'  Chapel  of  St.  Andrew,  which  was 
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I  believe  leconseciated  by  the  HospitaUers.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  church,  and  still  contains  the  matrices  of  two 
brasses  said  to  have  been  those  of  Templars.  One  of  these, 
however,  had,  I  thought,  from  its  shape,  held  the  effigy  of 
a  woman.  If  so  it  wonld  not  be  wonderful,  as  married 
brethren  were  admitted  to  the  Order,  although  their  wives 
were  not. 

In  the  park  in  front  of  the  house  we  were  shoWn  the 
original  Bibston  pippin  tree,  of  idiich  the  progeny,  now 
alas  I  becoming  very  cankerous  and  difficult  to  grow,  are 
famous  all  over  the  world.  Its  history,  as  it  was  told  to  me, 
is  that  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  a  former  owner  of  Bibston, 
ate  an  apple  at  Bouen  in  the  year  1709,  which  he  thought 
so  good  that  he  sent  four  of  the  pips  home  to  England. 
From  one  of  these  pips  sprang  the  original  a^^le,  the  present 
tree  being  a  sucker  which  grew  from  the  parent  root. 
Though  still  green,  it  was  very  old  and  thin,  and  in  1901 
had  not  borne  a  single  fruit. 

Driving  through  Green  Hammerton,  a  quaint  village 
with  a  long  green  lane  bordered  by  houses  and  an  avenue 
of  elms,  we  came  to  Whixley  Ghmnge,  whece  is  one  of  the 
three  farms,  900  acres  in  all,  held  by  Mr.  W.  Pexton.  Mr. 
Pexton  said  that  as  a  rule  he  did  not  think  that  faumers 
were  doing  well;  it  took  them  all  their  time  to  make  a 
living  asid  their  rent,  although  the  latter  had  fallen  SO  p^ 
cent.  ¥(x  young  men  they  were  badly  off,  as  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-one  these  went  on  to  the  railway  or  to 
the  towns,  although  a  few  of  the  good  hands  remained. 
He  considered  ihsJk  the  system  of  education  had  something 
to  do  with  this  state  of  afEoirs.  If  they  left  school  soonei 
the  lads  might  stay  upon  the  land,  but  if  they  did  not  come 
to  it  early  they  were  useless.  Sunday  labour  was  a  difficulty. 
Ordinary  labourers  received  175.  a  week,  and  hinds — ^that 
is,  foremen  who  take  in  farm  hands  to  board — 18^.,  with  a 
cow  and  perquisites.  In  addition  to  their  '  meat '  the  yearly 
men  were  paid  £W  a  year,  and  a  plough  lad  from  £14  to 
£16  a  year.    Mr.  Pexton  thought  that  it  was  difficult  to 
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foretell  the  end  of  this  labour  qaestion,  but  he  believed  they 
would  be  worse  off  than  they  were  at  that  time. 

He  said  that  a  great  deal  of  money  was  turned  over  on  a 
large  holding,  but  that  very  little  of  it '  stuck.'  The  competi- 
Uon  for  f anns  was  more  or  less  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  farmers  had  sons  who  knew  and  could  be  put  to  no 
other  trade.  Thus  he  had  three  lads  who  must  each  be 
started  in  a  farm,  and  a  friend  had  seven.  I  asked,  How 
about  capital?  To  this  he  replied  that  in  these  days  most 
of  the  capital  that  went  into  farming  came  from  outside 
sources.  For  his  part  he  could  see  nothing  very  hopeful  in 
the  future,  when  the  keen  competition  of  foreign  imports, 
which  were  not  likely  to  decrease,  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Yet  he  seined  to  be  anxious  that  the  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  Canadian  cattle  should  be  removed. 

If  this  were  done  it  would,  he  said,  be  a  great  help,  which 
doubtless  is  true  enough  so  far  as  graziers  are  concerned. 
But  how  about  breeders  and  the  risk  of  infection?  The 
high  price  of  Irish  store  cattle,  of  which  he  bought  and 
grased  a  good  number,  often  absorbed,  he  said,  all  the  profit 
on  feeding  them  out.  Potatoes  he  considered  an  uncertain 
and  variable  crop,  especially  as  in  that  district  they  could 
not  grow  a  very  heavy  weight  per  acre,  six  or  seven  tons 
being  their  average  return.  Generally  he  followed  a  six- 
course  shift:  turnips,  barley,  seeds  (one  year),  mangold,, 
potatoes,  oats  or  wheat.  His  mangolds  were  of  good 
quality,  but  not  of  a  large  sort.  Of  sheep  he  kept  a  thousand 
in  winter,  his  ewe  flock,  which  w^re  of  the  Cheviot  stamp 
that  he  crossed  with  Oxford  Downs,  numbering  300.  He 
also  bred  Shires,  keeping  mares  and  a  travelling  stallion, 
and  selling  geldings — a  business  which  he  said  did  well. 
I  should  add  that  a  third  of  Mr.  Pexton's  acreage  was 
grass. 

The  next  farmer  whom  I  saw  was  Mr.  J.  TheiddK)n,  of 
Whixley  Moor,  Little  Ousebum,  who  held  500  acres,  of 
which  200  were  grass.  At  his  house,  also,  I  met  Mr.  H. 
Snowies,  of  Hunsingore,  who  was,  I  behove,  a  large  dealer 
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and  grazier,  farming  1,300  acres,  of  which  two-thirds  were 
grass,  and  spending  as  much  as  aS2,000  a  year  on  his  cake 
bill.  These  gentlemen  said  that  farming  was  not  a  money- 
making  business.  They  were  just '  keeping  the  beans  in  the 
bag '  and  no  more.  Mr.  Enowles  added  that  men  with  big 
families  got  on,  otherwise  there  was  not  much  in  the  trade. 
They  both  thought,  however,  that  Yorkshire  was  holding  its 
own  as  well  as  most  counties.  For  one  thing,  they  had  the 
advantage  of  being  close  to  markets,  whereas  the  Lincoln 
farmers  were  obUged  to  pay  long  carriage  on  their  produce. 
Moreover,  the  four-course  shift  was  now  often  broken  by 
potatoes,  and  the  farmer  could  sell  his  clover ;  a  thing  for- 
bidden twenty  years  before,  which  was  a  help  to  him. 

The  rents  varied  from  20«.  to  26«.  In  the  bad  years 
between  1876  and  1885  these  were  not  reduced.  Then  they 
fell  33  per  cent.,  but  in  the  meantime  many  of  the  sitting 
tenants  were  broken,  with  the  result  that  the  country  had 
to  be  restocked.  Mr.  Enowles,  who  employed  Irishmen, 
said  that  he  had  sufficient  labour,  more,  indeed,  than  for 
some  time  past,  and  Mr.  Theakton  said  that  at  harvest 
time  more  hands  applied  for  work  than  they  wanted.  Both 
agreed,  however,  that  the  young  men  went  away  to  towns, 
that  very  few  of  them  came  back,  and  that  when  they  did 
they  were  of  no  use.  Mr.  Theakton  thought  that  in  this 
jrespect  the  position  would  gradually  get  worse,  and  said  that 
although  self-binders  and  other  machinery  overcame  the 
difficulty  of  harvest,  there  was  trouble  in  the  autunm  of 
the  year  in  dealing  with  potatoes. 

Mr.  Enowles,  who  grazed  600  or  600  cattle,  told  me  that 
strong,  '  competent '  American  stores  were  hard  to  come  by. 
The  capital  invested  in  grass  farms  was  from  £15  to  £20 
the  acre,  and  grazing  left  no  profit.  He  had  a  good  many 
thousands  sunk  in  farming  on  which  he  earned  no  interest. 
A  fall  of  another  penny  a  pound  on  meat  would  kill  the 
fatting  industry ;  and  unless  they  could  buy  stores  at  £S  a 
head  less  they  would  be  obliged  to  give  up.  Twenty  years 
before  there  had  been  a  fine  market,  since  then  things  had 
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gone  steadily  worse.  The  land  had  fallen  down  to  grass,  the 
dairy  stock  had  decreased  and  been  replaced  by  grazing 
stock,  with  the  result  that  there  was  less  importation  of  and 
more  demand  for  stores.  These,  however,  were  imported  in 
fewer  nxmibers,  and  it  was  this  question  of  the  supply  of 
stores  which  would  beat  the  graziers,  many  of  whom,  like 
himself,  never  bred  anything.  The  result  was  that,  bad  as 
the  prices  of  produce  might  be,  he  thought  that  there  was 
more  profit  to  be  got  from  the  best  arable  than  from  the 
best  grass  lands.  He  had  large  dealings  with  farmers  and 
knew  their  position,  which  was  that  they  only  tided  over 
from  year  to  year,  while  in  some  cases  their  capital  diminished. 
In  this  month  of  August  1901  there  were,  he  declared,  more 
farms  advertised  in  the  '  Yorkshire  Post '  than  had  been  the 
case  for  years  past. 

The  local  wages,  these  gentlemen  said,  were  16«.  a  week, 
with  free  cottage,  milk,  potatoes,  and  8O5.  a  week  for  a 
month  at  harvest.  More  than  this  the  farmer  could  not 
afford  to  pay,  but  they  thought  that  the  men  ought  to  have 
better  cottages.  For  small-holdings  there  was  little  demand 
in  that  district,  and  those  which  existed  were  too  highly 
rented.  Mr.  Theakton  bred,  bought  in,  worked,  broke,  and 
sold  Shire  horses,  a  business  which  he  declared  was  in  1901 
as  good  as,  or  better  than  it  had  ever  been.  He  beUeved  that 
the  weighty  cart-horse  would  always  hold  its  own  in  price. 
He  informed  me  that  their  best  barley  was  as  good  as  any 
produced  in  most  parts  of  Yorkshire,  but  he  added  that  in 
1901  his  crop  of  com  was  the  worst  which  he  had  cut  for 
twenty  years. 

On  one  day  of  my  stay  at  York  we  drove  into  the 
North  Biding  to  visit  Mr.  Herbert  Burton,  of  Fall  Gates, 
Newton-on-the-Ouse,  about  ten  miles  away,  and  other 
farmers  in  that  district.  After  leaving  the  city  we  passed 
over  flat  strong-soil  lands,  of  which  about  60  or  70  per 
cent,  were  grass,  having  the  Ouse  on  our  left.  Here  the 
fences  were  low  and  well  kept,  and  there  were  several 
woods  containing  good  oaks.    About  Shipton,  traditionally 
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connected,  I  believe,  with  the  mythical  prophetess  of  that 
name,  a  wide-streeted  village  with  neat  red  cottages,  the 
fields  were  small,  and  on  some  of  them  the  oom  crop 
still  stood  in  stocks.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  roads  were 
exceedingly  good,  and  by  them,  at  distances  of  five  yards 
apart,  lay  loads  of  macadam,  and  at  twenty  yards  apart  of 
granite  chips,  to  ensore  their  proper  binding  when  repaired 
in  the  autumn.  After  crossing  the  Ouse  the  land  was 
mostly  good  grass,  that  near  to  the  river  being  the  most 
valuable.  Here  the  scene  was  very  bright  and  pastoral, 
varied  as  it  is  with  wood  and  water.  The  village  of  Linton- 
on-Ouse,  with  its  red  brick  and  slated,  or  tiled  roofed 
cottages  and  its  orchards  of  apple  or  walnut,  presented  a 
particularly  pleasing  and  prosperous  appearance. 

Mr.  Herbert  Burton,  who  farmed  1,000  acres  in  three 
farms  that  lay  together,  and  who  was  bom  on  this  place, 
said  that  thirty  years  ago,  when  stores  cost  £S  less  than  they 
did  at  present  and  beef  sold  for  12«.  a  stone,  anybody  could 
live  at  the  business ;  but  now  if  a  man  was  to  succeed  he 
must  be  up  early,  use  his  head-piece,  and  keep  looking 
round  him.'  For  his  part,  he  was  '  a  bit  of  a  pusher,'  and 
had  three  sons  who  went  to  work  like  ordinary  labourers, 
by  which  means  he  kept '  the  cart-wheel  running.'  All  of 
them  hunted,  but  they  made  their  hunting  pay;  thus  at 
the  York  Show  he  had  sold  a  young  horse  for  ^6150  which 
cost  him  £26.  Unless  farmers  went  in  for  something 
special  they  could  not  get  on.  He  beUeved  that  the  bulk 
of  then^  lost  money ;  indeed,  he  knew  of  a  number  who  did 
so  even  on  good  farms,  but  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  give  up.  He  bred  from  fifty  to  seventy  calves  every  year, 
most  of  which  at  two  years  old  were  sold  out  as  stores,  and 
sometimes  fetched  as  much  as  i(S17  apiece.  Also  he  bred 
a  number  of  colts,  both  hunters  and  cart-horses,  and  reared 
a  few  sheep  from  a  flock  of  100  ewes. 

For  labour  Mr.  Burton  said  he  was  better  off  than  he 
had  been.  Indeed,  that  harvest  many  Irish  could  not  find 
hirers.    This  difference  was  owing  to  the  self-binder.    It  was 
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not  easy,  however,  to  secure  young  men,  and  if  one  went 
it  was  hard  to  replace  him.  He  thought  that  within  a 
few  years  there  would  be  a  reaction,  that  the  towns  would 
supply  tiaek  own  labour,  and  that  the  country  would  not  be 
drawn  upon  as  had  been  the  case.  Here,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  must  differ  from  Mr.  Burton.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
cities  do  not  and  cannot  breed  their  own  manual  labour,  at 
any  rate  for  more  than  one  generation ;  after  which  the 
progeny  of  town  folk  will  seldom  take  to  hard  physical  work, 
although  they  may  become  clerks,  or  waiters,  or  shopmen, 
or  house-porters,  or  drift  into  the  great  army  of  loafers.  The 
actual  toil  of  the  world,  as  I  beUeve,  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  done  by  those  bred  upon  the  land. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  he  allowed  his  men  two  cows  each 
and  twenty  hens,  with  free  cottages  and  potatoes,  which 
brought  up  their  wage,  taking  the  year  tibrough,  to  an 
ayerage  value  of  268.  a  week.  He  supplied  the  cows,  fed 
them,  and  took  the  risk  of  their  going  wrong ;  but  the  calves 
belonged  to  him  and  the  skim-milk  was  used  to  feed  his  animals. 
Living  as  he  did  in  an  'out  place,'  if  he  refused  these 
privileges  the  men  would  not  stop.  In  the  matter  of  fowls, 
the  rule  was  that  each  spring  his  labourers  must  not  have 
m<xe  than  twenty  hens.  If  they  got  a  little  com  out  of 
him  to  feed  them — well,  he  knew  nothing  about  it ;  but  he 
did  know  that  anyone  who  wished  to  keep  a  good  man  must 
overlook  such  small  leakages.  A  higher  wage  could  not  be 
paid,  but  a  farmer  must  have  labour.  The  result  of  his 
system  was  that  his  men  had  never  done  working  till  six 
o'clock,  at  night.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  he  said  that 
tiie  custom  of  his  neighbours  was  to  allow  aae  cow  to  a 
man. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Burton's  treatment  of  his 
labourers  was  extraordinarily  liberal,  more  so  indeed  than 
many  farmers  would  be  able  to  afiford.  In  his  case,  how- 
ever, the  experiment  seems  to  have  answered.  Cow-keeping, 
he  said,  had  gone  out  a  good  deal  in  that  district  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  finding  men  to  milk.     He  was  of  opinion 
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that  the  present  system  of  education  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  exodus,  which  continued  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on 
such  farms  as  his  men  were  better  off  than  in  the  towns. 
Under  such  conditions  hard-working,  deserving  people  could 
get  on.  Thus  three  men,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
whose  grandfather  and  father  had  worked  for  the  family, 
had  taken  a  160-acre  farm  and  were  doing  well.  Cottages, 
he  added,  were  plentiful.  Half  of  Mr.  Burton's  land  was 
pasture,  but  he  also  laid  down  strong  soil  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  fallowed  it  for  a  year  before  planting  a  white 
crop.  This  lemd  took  grass  well  if  dressed  with  basic  slag 
and  manure,  and  he  had  put  100  acres  of  it  into  permanent 
pasture. 

The  average  rents  ran  from  20^.  to  26«.  the  acre.  For 
600  acres  of  land  in  his  hire  he  paid  £600.  It  used  to  be 
^6600,  therefore  there  was  a  fall  of  26  per  cent.  He  had 
100  acres  under  wheat  which  gave  him  an  average  of  three 
and  a  half  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  100  under  barley  that 
produced  a  malting  sample  of  from  Tour  to  five  quarters  the 
acre,  and  100  under  roots  that,  so  far  as  turnips  were  con- 
cerned, had  failed  in  1901.  He  told  me  that  if  there  was  a 
farm  to  let  in  that  district  plenty  of  people  would  be  after 
it,  the  most  of  them  farmers'  sons.  A  good  many  farmers 
with  large  families  had  made  money  in  the  past,  and  it  was 
from  these  f amihes  that  the  demand  came.  He  added  that 
*  the  man  who  works  the  farm  with  the  help  of  his  sons  is 
the  man  who  will  get  on.'  All  his  life  he  had  worked  as  he 
was  taught  to  do,  and  he  had  brought  up  his  sons  in  the 
same  way. 

He  had  not  intended  that  they  should  take  to  farming, 
but  he  could  find  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  Mr.  Burton 
said  that  few  people  had  been  obhged  to  struggle  harder 
than  his  wife  and  himself.  Thus  he  had  suffered  a  terrible 
loss  of  calves  from  husk-worm  in  the  throat  and  quarter- 
evil,  and  so  lately  as  the  previous  year  a  hailstorm,  which 
hardly  touched  anybody  else,  had  threshed  his  com  and 
pulped  his  roots,  doing  him  damage  to  the  extent  of  several 
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hundred  pounds.  Still  he  had  worked  through  these 
troubles — the  reader  may  guess  how  and  why. 

I  walked  over  much  of  Mr.  Burton's  holding,  which  was 
excellently  farmed.  In  one  field  we  saw  about  twenty  of 
his  young  horses  of  various  breeds,  some  of  which  looked 
very  promising.  Here  also  grew  that  ancient  oak  standing 
on  the  crest  of  a  well-defined  '  land/  of  which  I  have  spoken 
and  reproduced  a  photograph  in  my  chapter  upon  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Aldwark 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Kendall,  the  holder  of  a  small  farm  of  150 
acres.  My  visit  to  him  was  quite  by  chance,  as  we  called 
at  his  hoiDse  to  ask  our  path  which  we  had  lost  in  a  by-road, 
and  to  take  shelter  from  a  storm  of  rain.  Mr.  Kendall  told 
me  that  he  had  worked  his  own  way  up,  beginning  as  a 
labourer  without  a  penny.  He  said  that  he  had  toiled  hard, 
but  his  luck  had  been  pretty  good,  and  now  he  had  two  sons 
to  help  him.  Also  he  kept  two  labouring  men.  He  thought 
that  a  good,  managing  farmer  could  push  along  emd  that  the 
best  did  pretty  well,  but  that  with  many  of  them  '  it  was  a 
tight  fit.'  His  rent  was  24«.  an  acre,  which  he  considered 
'  plenty  high  enough,'  as  there  were  many  expenses  on  a 
farm,  and  unless  a  man  *  puts  it  in  he  cannot  draw  it  out.' 
If  farms  would  not  pay  for  *  doing  well,'  they  would  not  pay 
at  all.  Labour,  Mr.  Kendall  said,  was  better  that  year  than 
in  1900 ;  but  all  the  best  young  fellows  went  when  they  were 
about  twenty,  as  they  disliked  the  hard  work.  He  added, 
'  It's  a  slavish  game :  a  man  really  earns  his  money  by  the 
time  he  gets  it/ 

Mr.  Kendall  had  thirty  acres  of  grass,  all  laid  down  in 
the  five  years  during  which  he  had  held  this  farm.  Also 
there  were  twelve  acres  of  very  good  wheat,  excellent  fields 
of  barley  and  roots  and  ten  acres  of  potatoes,  which  he 
said  paid  as  well  as  anything.  To  these  he  gave  4  or  5  cwt. 
of  kainit  per  acre  to  sweeten  the  soil  after  the  land  had 
been  ridged  up.  A  month  later  a  dressing  of  farmyard 
manure  was  applied,  then  6  cwt.  per  acre  of    artificial 
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specially  prepared  for  this  crop,  after  which  the  potatoes 
were  planted.  Mr.  Kendall  bred  all  his  cows,  selling  out 
some  as  down-calyers.  His  cattle  were  of  a  good  class  and 
looked  well,  as  did  his  potatoes  and  roots.  His  yard  was 
fall  of  stacks,  there  was  a  nice  little  orchard,  and  on  the 
stabbles  I  noticed  fowl-honses.  Mr.  K^idall  himself  was  a 
very  intelligent  man  and  evidently  a  hard  woricer  who 
thoroughly  deserved  his  success.  His  whole  place  was 
scrupulously  clean  and  well  kept,  perhaps  through  the  exer- 
tions of  his  two  nice-looking  and  neatly  attired  daughters. 

The  next  farmers  that  I  visited,  crossing  the  Swale  by  a 
private  bridge  in  order  to  do  so,  were  Mr.  Jacob  Smith  and 
his  son,  of  Humberton,  Helperby,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  York.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a  large  agriculturist  of 
many  years'  experience,  said  that  in  this  district  farmers  could 
pay  their  rent  and  make  a  living,  but  not  many  were  able  to 
make  an  interest  on  their  capital  as  well.  There  was  a  good 
dememd  for  medium-sized  farms  of  from  200  to  400  acres, 
but  the  bigger  ones  were  not  so  easy  to  let.  Mr.  Smith's 
farm  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  largest,  covering,  I  understood, 
740  acres,  of  which  360  were  grass.  The  reason  for  this 
demand  was,  he  said,  that  people  who  had  been  brought  up 
as  farmers  had  nothing  else  to  which  to  turn.  He  thought 
that  men  who  bred  cattle  did  better  than  those  who  grazed 
them,  and  that  potatoes  were  a  great  help.  The  tenants 
had  full  liberty  to  sell  clover,  or  any  other  produce,  but  the 
manurial  value  thus  lost  must  be  replaced.  Thus  Mr.  Smith, 
jun.,  said  that  he  fanned  under  the  Crown  and  was  bound 
to  put  back  artificial  to  the  cash  value  of  the  clover  sold  offl 

He  told  me  that  ten  times  as  much  artificial  manure  was 
now  used  in  that  district  as  had  been  put  upon  the  ground 
fifteen  years  before.  The  capital  employed  was  generally 
less  than  £8  the  acre,  nor  did  Mr.  Smith  think  that  it  was  as 
plentifxd  as  it  might  be.  He  said  that  the  young  men  went 
and  lads  were  scarce  and  hard  to  come  by,  but  that  for  the  past 
fifty  years  he  could  not  remember  being  better  off  for  labour 
than  they  had  been  that  harvest.    If  rents  had  fallen  30  per 
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oent.,  wages  had  risen  from  13s,  or  lis.  in  1876  to  16s.  or 
lis.  a  week  in  1901.  A  good  many  of  his  men  had  a  cow 
and  rented  an  acre  of  land  for  £2.  He  found  the  cow  and 
they  gave  him  back  the  calf,  but  most  of  them  had  now 
bought  their  cows,  which  they  fed  on  the  acre  of  land  with 
the  calves. 

On  the  whole  he  seemed  to  think  the  position  moderately 
hopeful,  although  in  1901  the  prospect  was  not  good,  but 
he  said  that  they  were  sufiering  from  a  want  of  cattle. 
They  could  not  buy  in  their  stores  at  a  price  proportionate 
to  the  value  of  the  finished  beef.  Their  land  was  feeding 
land,  but  they  caked  the  beasts  out.  Formerly,  Mr.  Smith 
said,  the  cattle  used  to  be  fatted  out  without  cake,  but  now 
they  were  obliged  to  cake  them.  The  only  explanation  was 
that  given  by  the  local  butcher,  who  declared  that  the  grass 
lands  were  not  so  nutritious  as  they  had  been ;  why  it  was 
difficult  to  say.  Certainly,  however,  the  beasts  did  not  feed 
off  so  quickly  as  of  old.  Under  7e.  a  stone,  beef  was  a  bad 
trade  for  them,  and  Mr.  Smith  told  me  that  the  rise  or  fall  of 
Is.  a  stone  made  a  difference  of  i£600  a  year  to  his  pocket. 

They  followed  the  four-course  system — turnips,  barley, 
seeds  or  potatoes,  wheat  or  oats.  Of  wheat  he  only  grew 
thirty  acres ;  formerly  it  used  to  be  a  hundred.  The  average 
return  was  four  quarters  to  the  acre,  of  bajiey,  which  was  a 
malting  sample,  five  quarters ;  and  of  oats  seven  quarters. 
In  1901  the  com  crop  was  small  in  bulk,  but  the  yield  would 
be  average.  Boots  also  were  a  poor  crop.  Mr.  Smith  was 
a  believer  in  basic  slag,  with  which  he  dressed  heavy  land 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre.  In  his  opinion  this 
manure  should  be  put  on  in  October  or  November,  so  as  to 
get  the  rain  and  snow  upon  it,  and  not  in  the  spring,  as  is  so 
comnonly  done.  On  this  farm  we  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  blue-faced,  long-wooUed  Wensleydale  ewes,  which 
Mr.  Smith  believed  to  be  the  old  Teeswater  sheep. 

The  selling  value  of  the  land  seemed  to  have  sunk  a  good 
AesA  in  that  neighbourhood.  Thus,  Mr.  Smith  mentioned 
an  estate  of  2,500  acres  of  splendid  soil  with  a  fine  mansion 
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on  it  that  used  to  be  valued  at  £50  the  acre.  When  it  was 
put  up  recently  only  £72,000  was  bid,  that  is,  under  £2Q  the 
acre.  The  rents  in  the  district  varied,  he  said,  from  20s.  to 
28a.  Mr.  Smith,  jun.,  added  that  the  best  estate  he  knew 
let  at  30«.  the  acre. 

Travelling  from  York  to  Oarforth,  near  Leeds»  in  the 
West  Biding,  we  passed  over  much  of  the  flat  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Vale  of  York.  Some  of  this  soil  was  good  and  some 
seemed  to  be  poor,  producing  gorse  and  thistles,  amongst 
which  homed,  black-faced  Highland  sheep  were  feeding. 
The  fields  were  large,  and  generally  the  country  struck  me 
as  poorer  than  that  which  I  had  seen  during  the  previous 
days,  some  of  the  oats  being  much  infested  with  colt's-foot. 
About  nileskelf  was  light  land  with  thistles  and  tussocky 
grass,  some  potatoes  and  indifferent  mangolds.  Timber  was 
plentiful  here.  At  Church  Fenton,  where  the  land  was  high 
and  undulating,  roots  were  a  weak  and  patchy  crop,  but  I 
saw  some  good  fields  of  potatoes.  Here  the  soil  was  poor  on 
limestone.  Around  Micklefield  lay  wide,  open  land,  and  I 
noticed  in  the  railway  cuttings  that  the  limestone  was  very 
deep. 

At  Lotherton  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Herbert 
Prater,  agent  for  many  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood and  elsewhere,  the  property  of  the  Gascoigne 
family.  In  driving  to  Lotherton  through  Partington  I  saw 
some  very  good  crops  of  barley  and  roots,  but  the  soil  is 
somewhat  soapy  and,  Mr.  Prater  said,  runs  together  in  wet 
weather  and  forms  a  pan  on  the  limestone.  The  rent  here 
seemed  to  be  about  iSl  an  acre.  Many  potatoes  were  grown, 
Bruce  and  Up-to-date  being  the  favourite  sorts.  Beech  and 
sycamore  were  the  most  frequent  trees.  Passing  over  a 
remnant  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  moorland,  known  as  Hook 
Moor,  where  five  roads  meet,  and  by  Lotherton  Hall,  we 
came  to  the  pretty  flmd  prosperous-looking  village. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Prater  had  a  very  dieerful  tale  to  tell, 
the  fact  being  that  the  nearness  to  the  great  market  of  Leeds 
makes  land  valuable  and  sought  after.     Thus  the  rents  on 
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these  properties  had  not  appreciably  diminished  since  1876, 
and  there  are  but  few  places  in  England  where  as  much 
can  be  said.  Mr.  Prater  informed  me  that  there  were  any 
amount  of  applications  for  farms.  Thns,  for  one  of  277 
acres,  which  used  to  be  let  at  ISs.,  he  had  thirty  apphcants 
at  £1.  He  liked  to  find  a  man  with  a  trade,  or  a  dealer  in 
hay  and  straw,  or  cattle,  as  these  people  did  the  best. 

Of  labour  he  said  that  farmers  were  feeling  this  question 
Tery  severely,  but  he  had  raised  his  wages,  and  therefore 
did  not  suffer.  Also  just  then  the  coal-pits  were  working 
badly,  which  meant  that  there  were  more  men  available  for 
the  land.  I  have  observed  in  various  districts  that  wherever 
there  are  great  manufactories,  or  much  employment  on  rail- 
ways or  in  mines,  the  rural  labour  conditions  are  apt  to 
change  very  quickly  in  accordance  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of 
demand  in  these  industries.  It  is  the  far  country  parts  that 
are  being  bled  to  death  of  their  men  and  women,  since  thence 
everyone  departs  and  but  few  return. 

Mr.  Prater  paid  waggoners  £1  a  week  and  gave  them  a 
row  of  potatoes.  On  the  Partington  farms  dairymen  and 
carters  received  21«.  and  labourers  from  28.  9d,  to  Ss.  a  day, 
with  good  cottages  at  Is.  6d.  or  28.  a  week  rent.  He  thought 
that  farmers  would  be  obliged  to  raise  their  rate  of  wage  if 
they  wanted  to  secure  hands.  There  was  great  trouble  about 
Sunday  milking  which  the  men  would  not  do ;  indeed,  he 
knew  cases  where  the  sons  and  daughters  were  obliged 
to  undertake  the  milking.  I  asked  Mr.  Prater  whether 
milking  machines  would  not  help,  but  he  told  me  that  he 
believed  them  to  be  a  failure,  as  they  made  the  cows 
'  run  their  milk.'  A  friend  of  his  had  tried  the  machine  and 
gone  back  to  hand  milking. 

Mr.  Prater  informed  me  that  the  young  people  were 
leaving  the  parish,  although  they  had  a  village  Institute  on 
the  most  approved  model,  with  two  biUiard  tables,  where 
many  entertainments  were  given,  to  which  people  could 
belong  at  a  subscription  of  is.  a  year.  This  Institute  was 
a  comparative  failure,  and  out  of  1,000  people  only  sixty 
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cared  to  be  members.  He  was  convineed  that  the  education 
which  the  children  received  unfitted  them  for  country  and 
domestic  pursuits.  Thus  when  Mrs.  Prater  offered  £1  Is. 
for  a  sewing  prize,  only  two  girls  competed,  and  in  both 
cases  their  woric  was  worthless.  Meanwhile,  like  other  big 
cities,  Leeds  was  feeling  the  influx  and  the  difficulty  of 
housing  its  multitudes  although  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  relieve  this  pressure  by  the  building  of  working 
men's  flats. 

Skilled  agricultural  labourers  were  growing  scarcer,  and 
he  thought  that,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  thatchers,  Dutch 
bams  would  become  a  necessity.  On  that  estate  a  number 
of  cottages  had  been  built  at  the  high  average  cost  of 
jC280  each,  although  two  '  couples '  had  been  put  up  at  iSdlO 
i^e  pair.  These  cottages  were  let  at  ds.  6d.  a  week,  which 
returned  8  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  Mr.  Prater  said  that, 
as  regarded  the  agricultural  outlook  c^  this  part  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  no  alarmist,  but  he  was  interested  in  Hamp- 
shire also,  and  what  they  were  going  to  do  ihete  he  did  not 
know.  To  talk  of  Protection  and  bounties  was  useless ;  the 
only  hope  seemed  to  be  to  lay  the  land  down  to  grass  and  to 
save  every  expense  possible,  farming  it  very  carefully  with 
the  aid  of  modem  machinery. 

At  Gktrforth  I  saw  the  land  of  the  Manor  Fbxidl,  which 
is  part  of  the  Partington  estate,  and  has  been  leased  by 
the  East  and  West  Eidings  Joint  Agricultural  Council, 
although  unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  accept  the  kind 
invitation  of  the  authorities  to  show  me  the  place  in  detail. 
The  objects  of  this  farm  are  to  put  the  instruction  given 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Yorkshire  College 
into  practice,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  conducting  agrir- 
cultural  research  by  means  of  experiments.  Of  these  many 
are  carried  on  at  the  Manor  Farm  that  extends  to  296  acres, 
of  which  150  are  pasture.  Also  it  provides,  at  moderate 
fees,  instruction,  practical  and  theoretical,  for  young  men 
intending  to  become  farmers,  landowners,  agents,  valuers, 
or  teachers  of  agricultural  science,    I  understand  that  the 
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QXiinber  of  students  is  increasing,  and  that  generally  the 
enterprise  is  proving  very  useful. 

Here  I  came  into  contact  with  miners  for  the  first  time. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  sombewhat  paUid-faced  men, 
bent  by  stooping  in  the  tunnels  and  wearing  heavy  wooden* 
soled  boots.  They  live  very  well  and  often  go  to  and  return 
from  their  work  by  train,  as  we  saw  them  doing.  Mr. 
Prater  told  me  a  story  of  a  miner's  funily  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  were  seen,  I  think,  by  himself,  with  three 
joints  of  different  sorts  of  meat  on  the  table  at  one  meal. 
Within  a  fortnight  these  same  people  were  applying  for 
paridi  relief  I 

Not  being  at  all  well  at  the  time  I  asked  to  be  directed 
to  the  quietest  hotel  in  Leeds.  If  that  hostelry  was  the  most 
quiet,  what  the  others  can  be  like  I  know  not.  All  night 
long  trams  ran,  engines  shrieked,  and  carts  rattled  in 
a  &shion  that  made  sleep  almost  impossible.  Never  have 
I  visited  a  city  that  was  noisi^,  or  one  more  busy  and 
thriving. 

About  Arthington,  on  the  road  from  Leeds  to  Harrogate, 
in  the  West  Biding,  looking  over  a  valley  which  stretches 
away  for  miles,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Wharfe,  the 
traveller  sees  the  western  moorlands ;  while  to  the  east  of 
him,  still  pierced  by  the  valley,  rise  the  swelling  uplands. 
Here  the  vale  is  rich  and  the  pasture  good,  but  an  the  higher 
ground  Natxnre  is  at  war  with  man  striving  to  choke  his 
cultivation  with  her  ferns  and  grasses.  The  uplands  are 
nearly  all  pasture — indeed,  throughout  this  district  grass 
predominates — and,  as  a  consequence,  the  farming  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  milk. 

On  our  first  expedition  from  the  charming  town  of 
Harrogate,  noted  for  its  healing  waters  and  fine  air,  we 
stopped  to  visit  Mr.  Hutton,  the  bailiff  of  our  host,  Mr. 
Beckett  Faber,  M.P.  Mr.  Hutton  is  a  man  of  much  experi- 
ence, who  for  many  years  farmed  at  the  upland  village  of 
Stainbum.  He  said  that  in  this  district  the  farming  is  mixed, 
and  the  land  w$ks  going  more  and  more  to  grass,  so  that 
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at  the  present  time  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  it  is  pasture. 
He  estimated  the  rents  at  Stainbnm  and  at  Leathley, 
beneath  the  hill,  at  from  SOs.  to  405.  per  acre. 

He  considered  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest 
to  be  bad,  and  that  the  labour  was  scarce  and  dear,  although 
the  wages  for  da]rmen,  were  18«.  a  week  with  cottage, 
milk,  potatoes,  and  cartage  of  coals.  Some  cottages  in  the 
villages  had  fallen  down  for  want  of  occupants,  and  the 
young  people  were  leaving  for  the  towns.  He  himself  had 
farmed  under  a  very  good  landlord,  who  met  the  times  by 
reducing  his  rent  liberally,  but  as  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
labour  more  than  swallowed  up  the  difference,  he  gained 
nothing  by  this  kindness.  Lideed,  it  was  this  labour  ques- 
tion that  caused  him  to  give  up  farming,  which  he  would 
not  have  done  had  he  been  provided  with  a  large  family. 
In  his  opinion  those  did  best  who  worked  their  holdings  by 
the  aid  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  thus  were  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  hired  men. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Fawkes,  whom  we  visited  at  Farnley,  in 
Wharfedale,  owns  some  14,000  acres  of  land  in  Yorkshire, 
of  which  he  had  about  700  acres  in  hand.  I  cannot 
do  better,  therefore,  than  give  some  particulars  of  this 
property  as  I  gathered  them  from  what  we  saw,  and  from 
information  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Fawkes.  The 
estate  varies  in  character  from  a  few  farms  of  rich  feed- 
ing land  of  high  rental  value,  say,  perhaps,  up  to  £2  the 
acre,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Wharfe,  to  poor 
lands  bordering  on  the  Moors,  which  are  often  left  down 
to  grass  for  seven  years  and  then  brought  under  the  plough 
again.  The  great  bulk  of  the  property,  however,  is  made 
up  of  small  farms  of  an  average  size  of  120  acres,  bringing 
in  a  rental  of  about  22$.  the  acre. 

The  rent,  by  the  way,  in  this  country  of  small-holdings 
has  varied  but  little  since  1876 ;  indeed  it  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  The  farms — except  a 
few  of  the  largest — are  generally  worked  by  the  tenant  with 
the  help  of  his  own  family.    Thus,  unless  the  farmer  has 
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no  family  or  his  children  are  small,  outside  labour  is  seldom 
required.  In  these  oases,  however,  yearly  servants  are  hired 
at  Martinmas  to  '  live  in ' — that  is,  to  board  in  the  house  at 
wages  which  vary  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the  youth  or 
man,  and  rise  as  high  as  £26,  in  addition  to  food  and  wash- 
ing. The  principal  industry  of  the  tenants — most  of  whom, 
with  thdr  foref ath^m,  have  lived  on  the  property  for 
generations  —  is  that  of  rearing  home-bred  'whey'  or 
female  calves.  The  bull  calves  are  sold,  and  it  is  customary 
to  keep  the  whey  calves  until  they  have  dropped  their 
second  calf,  when  they  are  sold  as  new  '  calven '  cows  cm 
the  Otley  market  at  prices  which  average  about  £15  lOs. 
a  head.  Otley,  by  the  way,  possesses  two  excellent  auction 
marts,  with  weekly  sales,  at  which  are  disposed  of  almost 
all  the  stock  reared  in  the  district. 

This  time-honoured  method  of  farming  seems  well  suited 
to  the  locality,  and  new  comers  who  attempt  other  fashions 
usually  fail  or  fall  into  line  with  the  local  custom.  Few 
of  the  tenants  sell  milk,  and  those  who  do  so  find  that 
it  means  rising  at  four  in  the  morning  and  very  often 
a  drive  of  four  miles  to  a  station  in  order  to  despatch  their 
milk  to  Leeds.  During  the  last  six  years  or  so.  several  of 
the  farmers  have  purchased  hand  separators,  mariceting  the 
butter  and  giving  the  separated  skim  to  the  calves  after  the 
addition  of  oatmeal  or  some  other  food  equivalent.  On  this 
mixture  they  appear  to  thrive. 

Mr.  Fawkes  thought  that  the  prices  of  stock  in  1901 
showed  no  great  cause  of  complaint,  but  that  the  outlook 
for  the  autumn  and  winter  could  not  well  be  wcnnse,  as  it 
was  then  too  late  to  expect  much  feed  for  the  '  back  end ' 
of  the  year.  Speaking  generally,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
farmers  in  the  district  could  not  be  said  to  be  making  more 
tiian  a  bare  living.  Those  who  had  grownup  families  to 
assist  them  did  the  best,  but  in  some  cases  the  sons  declined 
to  stop  at  the  low  wage,  or  no  wage,  which  they  received 
from  their  parents,  and  drifted  into  the  towns. 

One  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  this  country  is 
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the  sparseness  of  its  population.  Theie  are  scarcely  any 
villages,  and,  as  they  are  not  wanted,  the  cottages  have 
been  polled  down  and  their  materials  used  for  repairs. 
The  population,  indeed,  has  shrank  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit,  and  a  further  decrease  must  mean  that  the  farms 
would  become  derehct.  Mr.  Fawkes  is  a  believer  in  smsdl- 
holdings,  and  stated  that  if  he  had  to  do  with  large  farms 
and  plough  lands  he  did  not  know  what  would  happen 
to  him.  His  tenants  he  considered  to  be  a  very  hard- 
working set  of  men,  who  labour  early  and  late  to  earn  their 
hving. 

Li  the  company  of  Mr.  Fawkes  we  visited  a  number  of 
these  tenants.  No.  1  was  a  comparatively  large  farmer  in 
the  Dale  itself.  I  think  he  held  about  400  acres,  some  of 
which  were  good  pastures  bordering  the  river.  He  kept  a 
dairy  of  forty  cows  and  turned  out  about  120  fat  animals 
per  annum,  which  consumed  some  two  tons  of  cake  a 
week.  When  I  asked  him  how  he  thought  the  farmers 
were  getting  on,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  say ;  but  he 
knew  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  that  the  price  of  milk 
and  meal  and  the  cost  of  labour  made  farming  a  very  poor 
business.  He  worked  very  hard,  finifihing  his  milking  by 
4.30  in  the  morning,  and  sending  the  milk  off  to  Leeds, 
where  it  fetched  8^(2.  the  imperial  gallon,  out  of  which  he 
paid  half  the  cost  of  carriage.  Except  in  special  cases,  he 
only  kept  his  cows  *  once  round,'  and  then  fatted  them  out — 
that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  breed  from  them  a  second  time. 
His  calves  he  sold  at  two  days  old  for  25s.  or  30s.  His 
land  was  nearly  bH  grass,  but  in  1901  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  fat  animals,  and  that  even  cake  did  not  bring 
them  aknig.  His  conclusion  was  that '  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  year.' 

No.  2  farmed  fifty  acres,  and  had  no  arable  land  and 
no  dairy.  He  said  that  farmers  were  doing  badly,  and 
although  6^d.  a  pound  was  a  fair  price  for  beef,  the  beasts 
would  not  fat  out  that  year.  He  complained  much  of  the 
labour,  saying  that  the  young  men  all  left,  but  in  former 
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days  there  were  plenty  of  them.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
plough  land  then,  but  to  him  it  seemed  a  good  thing  that 
this  was  now  laid  down. 

No.  3  rented  169  acres  of  rather  poor  land.  He  bred 
some  calves,  and  sold  them  out  as  down-calvers  at  two 
years  old.  Also  he  '  gisted ' — that  is,  took  in  at  a  price 
other  people's  cattle  to  graze  during  the  summer  months. 
This  man  met  with  a  great  misfortune  in  1900,  losing  four 
Irish  bullocks  through  sickness ;  but  of  this  I  imagine  that 
his  landlord  bore  the  brunt. 

No.  4  had  a  strong-soil  hill  farm,  much  of  which  was 
drained  by  pipe.  His  swedes  were  a  very  poor  plant,  and 
the  white  turnips  almost  a  total  failure.  As  we  walked 
over  his  holding  we  saw  this  man  getting  in  his  com,  and 
I  observed  that  his  daughter  stood  upon  tiie  stack  helping  to 
lay  the  sheaves,  while  another  child  led  the  waggon.  This 
is  a  sight  that  is  only  to  be  seen  on  smaU-holdings,  where 
the  people  are  working  for  themselves. 

No.  6,  a  Scotchman,  held  110  acres  of  grass  land  in  the 
parish  of  Stainbum.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cottages, 
this  village  has  vanished  ;  indeed,  from  Famley  to  Pateley 
Bridge,  some  fifteen  miles  away,  there  are,  I  understand,  no 
villages.  He  was  a  cheerful-mannered  man,  but  when  I 
asked  him  how  he  was  getting  on  he  answered  that  when 
he  came  from  Scotland  '  he  thought  that  he  would  find  a 
fortune,  but  that  he  was  working  now  for  nought.'  He 
said  that  the  farmers  were  all  complaining,  and  that  any- 
body who  had  to  pay  servants  could  not  live.  He  kept 
twenty  cows  and  sent  the  milk  to  Leeds  twice  a  day  from  a 
station  four  miles  distant.  To  do  this  he  and  his  three 
sons  and  a  daughter  must  rise  at  3.45  a.m.  Needless  to  add, 
they  went  to  bed  early. 

Such — for  these  samples  may  suffice — is  the  lot  of  the 
small-holders  in  this  district;  a  hard  one  it  will  be  seen^ 
but  still  they  live. 

Famley  Hall,  Mr.  Fawkes's  seat,  which  stands  in  a  fine 
park  bounded  by  the  Wharfe,  is  a  beautiful  old  Elizabethan 
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house.  Here  are  preserved  many  relics  of  the  Civil  War, 
such  as  Cromwell's  hat  that  he  wore  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury.  It  is  made  of  hard  grey  felt,  and  in  shape  and 
size  is  not  at  all  unlike  the  fadiionable  headdresses  worn 
by  London  ladies  at  mating.  Also  I  have  seen  hats  very 
similar  in  appearance  upon  the  heads  of  caballeros  in 
Mexico.  The  Protector's  sword  is  here,  too,  a  long 
straight  blade  which  he  carried  at  Marston  Moor,  and 
with  it  the  sword  and  other  articles  connected  with  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax. 

Li  this  house  also  are  some  almost  priceless  pictures, 
among  them  the  lovely  half-length  of  Lady  Hamilton  as 
Nature  with  its  famous  face  of  cherubic  innocence,  and  two 
splendid  Turners,  which,  in  strange  contrast  with  one  that  I 
saw  in  the  Nottingham  Castle  Museum,  are  quite  unfaded. 
Further,  hanging  in  the  drawing-room,  are  a  great  number 
of  water-colours  by  Turner,  who  used  to  stay  much  in  this 
house ;  a  charming  Beynolds,  a  Magdalen  by  Guido,  and 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  I  think  by  Carlo  Dolci,  which  is 
a  wonderful  piece  of  colour.  Altogether  few  houses  that 
I  have  visited  contain  so  many  treasures. 

Mr.  Sam  Mills,  hon.  secretary  to  the  Enaresborough 
and  District  Agricultural  Association,  said  that  the  holdings 
in  that  neighbourhood  varied  in  size,  and  that  those  of  the 
farmers  who  had  money  were  in  a  comfortable  position,  but 
he  thought  that  capital  was  decreasing  gradually.  On  tiie 
whole,  he  could  not  say  that  Yorkshire  farming  was  pro- 
sperous, as  the  foreign  competition  pressed  them  so  hard. 
Many  agriculturists  had  been  going  down  hill  and  losing 
their  principal,  and  others  were  only  just  getting  along. 
Thus  he  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  in  1900,  which  was  a 
better  year  than  1901,  turned  over  iC7,000,  and  after  paying 
rent  and  interest  found  that  he  had  8s.  4d.  for  himself 
Their  prosperity  depended  largely,  however,  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  they  occupied.  Thus,  in  places  like 
Hampsthwaite,  where  the  light-land  rents  were  as  low  as 
Is.  6d.  an  acre,  the  farmers  were  poor,  struggling  people ; 
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and  the  same  might  be  said  of  those  on  the  rocky  moorland 
between  Harrogate  and  Bolton,  where  they  only  existed. 

In  the  vales,  where  the  soil  was  rich,  it  was  different.  In 
short,  on  the  lowlands  they  were  doing,  on  the  uplands  they 
were  starving.  In  many  places,  also,  better  bnildings  were 
wanted  and  the  sanitary  conditions  were  bad.  In  some 
villages,  too,  the  cottages  were  very  inferior,  and  in  others 
many  stood  empty.  Thus  in  Great  Ousebum,  which  had 
a  population  of  between  300  and  400,  there  were  twenty- 
four  to  let  six  weeks  before  our  interview,  and  in  other 
places  which  he  mentioned  the  case  was  much  the  same. 

In  certain  districts  the  labour  question  had  become  serious, 
as  the  people  were  leaving  the  land.  The  wages  were  from 
18s.  to  908.,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  bad  weather 
the  labourer  was  paid  nothing.  He  thought  that  a  readjust* 
ment  of  this  system  and  the  creation  of  more  small-holdings, 
together  with  the  building  of  viUage  Institutes  and  the  pro- 
vision of  sports  and  amusements,  would  help  to  stop  the 
exodus.  Also  he  was  a  believer  in  co-operation.  As  it  was 
the  low  prices  and  the  lack  of  labour  must  end  in  driving 
land  out  of  cultivation. 

While  staying  with  Mr.  Beckett  Faber  I  attended  a 
hmcheon  which  he  gave  to  the  Institute  of  Joumsdists  at 
Fountains  Abbey,  which  had  been  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
its  owner,  the  Marquess  of  Eipon.  Truly  this  is  a  most 
beautiful  place — ruin  upon  ruin,  each  nobler  and  more  lovely 
than  the  last.  What  could  be  more  majestic  than  the 
Norman  arches  of  the  nave  ?  What  more  perfect  in  their 
way  than  the  pillared  vaults  of  the  cellarium,  where  our 
meal  was  served  ?  I  think  that  our  forefathers  must  have 
built  beautiful  things  without  knowing  that  they  were 
beautiful,  or  surely  they  would  never  have  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruins.  Or  it  may  be  that  succeeding  generations;, 
artistic  as  they  were  in  their  own  style,  did  not  appreciate 
the  work  of  those  who  went  before  them.  Otherwise  the 
people  of  the  days  c^  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth  would 
scarcely  have  allowed  Fountains  Abbey  to  fall  into  decay. 
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A  noble  featnre  of  this  place  are  the  pleasure  groTmds 
ronning  along  the  valley  of  the  Skell  and  up  the  steep  sides 
of  the  ravine,  which  are  clothed  with  evergreens  and 
splendid  specimen  trees.  I  remember  that  the  light  from 
beneath  a  storm  cloud  shining  on  the  tall^  red  stems  of  some 
Scotch  firs  that  stood  on  the  further  side  of  the  ornamental 
water,  produced  one  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  con- 
trasting and  yet  blended  colours  that  ever  I  saw  in  any 
country. 

At  this  luncheon  it  was  my  lot  to  inflict  a  speech  on  Agri- 
culture and  Bural  Depopulation  upon  the  Listitute  of  Jour- 
nalists, who,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  seemed  to  be  quite 
interested  in  the  subject.  I  venture  to  reproduce  a  part  of 
it  cut  from  a  newspaper  report,  not  from  any  pride  in  the 
oration,  but  because  in  somewhat  rough-and-ready  language, 
such  as  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  in  an  impromptu  address  of 
the  sort,  it  does  represent  in  few  words  my  personal  views 
upon  the  important  matters  of  Protection,  small-holdings, 
and  the  desirability  of  more  interest  being  taken  by  British 
Governments  in  questions  connected  with  the  land  and  its 
population. 

Also  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  repeat  the  appeal 
to  the  Press  which  I  made  at  Fountains  to  assist  my  efforts 
to  call  attention  to  the  great  national  evils  which  must  result 
from  this  rural  depopulation  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked. An  individual — especially  if  he  lacks  official  posi- 
tion— can  do  but  little  in  such  a  matter.  But  the  Press  can 
do  much,  if  it  wiU.  This  is  no  party  question ;  it  is  one  of 
the  future  welfare  of  our  country ;  and  because  this  is  so  I 
venture  to  ask  the  Press  of  the  country  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
thrust  aside  for  the  reason  that  it  is  inconvenient,  difficult  to 
deal  with,  and  perhaps  unpopular. 

Noticing  what  Mr.  Faber  had  said  about  his  investigations 
into  the  depopulation  of  country  districts,  Mr.  Bider  Haggard 
said :  '  I  have  carried  these  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  I 
have  seen  once  or  twice  that  my  efforts  have  been— no  doubt 
unintentionally— a  little  misrepresented.    For  instance,  I  observed 
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the  otiier  day  in  the  papers  that  a  gentleman  well  known  and 
respected  in  this  county — Mr.  Foljambe — alluding  to  my  work,  said 
— if  he  were  reported  aright — that  the  keynote  of  it  was  Protection. 
Now  myself  I  have  not  pleaded  that  cause  in  my  articles,  though 
,  I  haye  at  different  times  quoted  the  arguments  of  people  who  do ; 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to  wash  my  hands  of  Protec- 
tion. Whatever  arguments  there  may  be  in  favour  of  it,  and 
they  are  many,  we,  as  men  of  the  world,  have  to  face  facts. 
Believe  me,  Pftytecticm  can  only  be  introduced  into  this  country 
after  some  disaster  too  serious  for  us  to  contemplate.  To  talk 
about  Protection  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded is  merely  to  dash  our  heads  against  a  wall.  We  must 
look  to  other  pidliatives.  I  make  these  remarks  because  Mr. 
Foljambe  has  so  evidently  misunderstood  what  I  have  written. 
Further,  he  observed  that  the  second  main  point  in  my  articles 
was  the  establishment  of  small-holdings,  which,  if  I  remember 
aright,  he  said  amounted  to  nationalisation  of  the  land.  I  am 
not  able  to  say  from  my  own  judgment  and  knowledge  how 
small-holdings  mean  the  nationalisation  of  the  land.  He  then 
went  on  to  add  that  such  smsdl-holdings  if  established  throughout 
the  country  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Now  I  have 
never  urged  that  the  whole  of  England  should  be  cut  up  into 
small-holdings.  I  have  urged,  however,  and  do  urge,  the  extension 
of  small-holdings.  I  am  convinced  that  if  there  is  any  salvation 
for  our  pareeent  conditicxis  we  must  look  more  or  less  to  small- 
holdings and  small  men,  and  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
arguing  that  all  this  great  realm  ought  to  be  cut  up  into  little 
tenancies.  The  accurate  and  persistent  thou^t  of  statesmen  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  matters ;  and  I  say  this,  as  I  am 
certain  of  it — ^for  in  travelling  the  length  and  breadth  of  most  of 
England  I  have  gained  some  knowledge — that  the  small-holding 
— ^e  establishing  of  the  small  man  upon  his  small  acreage — is  one 
of  the  few  possible  remedies  to  which  we  can  look  in  our  present 
state  of  distress.' 

He  was  doing  his  best  to  force  this  view  on  the  country,  but  his 
was  only  one  voice,  and  sometimes,  he  feared,  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  He  was  convinced  that  much  could  be  dcme  outside 
of  Protection  to  help  to  keep  the  rural  population  on  the  land — 
'  and,  mind  you,'  he  added, '  in  that  is  involved  nothing  less  than 
the  future  of  your  country.'  First  of  all  there  must  be  a  will  to 
do  it ;  they  must  impress  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
doing  it.    And  who  was  to  do  this  unless  it  were  the  gentlemen  of 
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the  Press?  ' I  appeal  to  you,'  he  said,  *to  bring  it  hcMne  to  the 
GoTemment,  to  force  it  into  the  minds  of  our  mlers  that  they 
must  torn  their  attention  for  a  little  to  onr  homeland  and  to  the 
countryside.  It  is  well  that  we  should  have  an  Imperial  Empire, 
For  years  I  have  been  an  Imperialist ;  there  are  few  who  know 
more  of  some  parts  of  the  Colonial  Empire  than  I  do ;  yet  with 
ttiat  knowledge,  I  do  say  to  yon  that  what  is  most  earnestly  needed 
in  this  country  now  is  a  Government  which  will  turn  its  intelligence 
a  little  to  home  afiGeors ;  which  will  give  to  rural  England,  tiiat 
made  us  in  tiie  past,  as  much  consideration,  let  us  say,  as  they 
devote  to  the  a£fairs  of  East  Africa.  At  present  nothing  is  given. 
Agriculture  is  practically,  for  the  purposes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  a  dead  letter;  it  is  a 
bore,  a  thing  to  be  thrust  aside.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  Minister  of 
Agriculture ;  but  he  is  a  Minister  almost  without  powers.  I  say 
all  this  should  be  changed ;  it  should  be  recognised  that,  after  all, 
tiie  manhood  and  womanhood  of  England,  that  have  made  Eng- 
land the  proudest  power  in  the  world,  were  reared  in  the  villages ; 
it  should  be  recognised  that  slowly  but  certainly  hundreds  <A 
those  villages  are  being  depopulated,  as  Bismarck  said,  "  bled  to 
tiie  white."  Surely  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  our  Govern- 
ments to  see  whether  means  and  measures  cannot  be  found  and 
adopted  to  stay  this  disastrous  exodus,  as  indeed  I  believe  tbey 
can,  although  I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  them  now.  To  you 
who  are  representatives  of  the  Press  I  appeal,  each  of  you  accord- 
ing to  what  lies  in  your  power,  to  bring  all  this  home  to  &ose  in 
authority,  sure  that  doing  thus  you  will  be  doing  a  very  good  work 
for  which  post^ty  will  be  grateful  to  you.' 

As  the  name  of  Mr.  Foljambe  appears  in  this  report  I 
should  add  that  in  a  letter  published  subsequently  in  the 
*  Yorkshire  Post '  he  wrote : — 

'  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he  [i.e,  myself]  absolutely  disclaims  any 
recommendation  of  Protection,  as  it  was  Protection  and  not  small- 
holdings that  I  stated  could  only  be  compatible  with  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  land.  If  the  community  were  to  be  taxed  by  duties  on 
foreign  produce,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  the  benefit  of  one  class, 
the  nation  would,  I  think,  justly  demand  that  the  artificial  prc^ts 
should  come  into  the  National  Exchequer,  and  not  into  the 
pockets  of  either  tenant  or  landlord.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have 
had  Mr.  Haggard's  view  so  distinctly  stated.' 

Poubtless  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  opinion  of  Mr, 
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Foljambe's,  although  it  seems  to  me  to  leave  oat  the  main 
point,  the  upkeep  of  the  rural  population.  If  Protection 
should  effect  this,  certainly  it  would  not  be  '  for  the  benefit 
of  one  class/  but  for  that  of  the  entire  naticm.  However  this 
may  be,  although  I  may  qualify  my  remarks  quoted  above 
by  admitting  it  is  possible  that  taxes  might  be  put  upon 
imported  foodstuffs  as  part  of  some  future  and  general 
scheme  of  protective  duties,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  will 
happen  within  any  time  which  we  need  trouble  to  consider. 
Personally,  in  theory,  I  am  a  believer  in  Protection,  and  I 
think  that  great  benefit  would  result  directly  or  indirectly 
to  Britain  at  large  from  the  imposition  of  light  duties  on 
foodstuffs  grown  abroad. 

Still  here,  as  in  other  matters,  I  try  not  to  allow  personal 
opinions  to  blind  my  judgment,  and,  in  the  present  case,  my 
reason  tells  me,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  question, 
that  human  nature  must  change  very  much  before  town 
populations,  which  in  England  are  in  the  vast  majority,  will 
consent  to  pay  more  for  their  food  in  order  that  land-dwellers 
or  the  Country  may  be  benefited  and  the  stamina  of  future 
generations  increased.  The  hard  struggle  for  existence  which 
prevails  in  cities  does  not,  I  think,  tend  to  foster  such  high 
altruism.  Those  who  have  hungry  children  want  cheap  food, 
and  having  once  been  given  it,  from  whatever  motive,  while 
votes  have  weight  they  will  not  readily  risk  the  boon.  This, 
however,  they  may  be  forced  to  do,  perhaps  not  because 
of  Protection,  but  for  the  benefit  of  American  and  other 
millionaires,  that  is,  if  the  Trust  system  continues  to  be 
tolerated.  But  of  course  these  views  on  Protection  and  the 
possibility  or  otherwise  of  its  re-adoption  in  England  may 
be  quite  wrong.  Sometimes  I  think  they  must  be  when  I 
hear  so  many  who  are  well  qualified  to  judge  declare  that  it 
is  close  at  hand,  even  at  our  gates.  It  may  chance,  indeed, 
that  my  conclusions  on  this  matter  are  as  absolutely  er- 
roneous as  were  those  of  the  late  Sir  James  Gaird  when  he 
prophesied  that  the  change  to  Free  Trade  would  'bear  good 
fruits '  to  English  agriculture. 
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At  Fountains  Mr.  O.  H.  Wade,  agent  to  the  Marqness  of 
Bipon,  kindly  showed  me  over  the  premises  of  the  Skelldale 
Co-operative  Dairy  Society,  Limited,  which  had  then  been 
in  existence  for  abont  ten  years.  The  capital  of  the  Society 
was  very  small,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  discover  from  the 
accounts,  only  about  :E120,  representing  half  a  crown  or  five 
shillings  a  share — I  am  not  sure  which — ^had  been  paid  np 
at  that  date,  although  I  understood  that  the  market  value  of 
these  partly  paid  shares  was  well  over  par.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  its  operations  the  Society  seems  to  have  borrowed 
:E600  from  a  Bank,  all  of  which,  I  gather  from  the  report,  had 
been  repaid  with  the  exception  of  £1  6«.  \A,  However  this 
may  be,  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  on  December  31, 
1900,  was  stated  to  amount  to  ^£478  15«.  lid.  During  that 
year  228,110  gallons  of  milk  had  been  received  at  the  dairy, 
the  average  price  of  which  paid  to  the  co-operators  was 
6*96(2.  per  gallon,  or,  reckoning  in  the  added  bonus  of 
£211  0«.  \\d.  and  the  jSSO  repaid  to  the  bank,  7-24i.  a 
gallon.  During  this  same  year  the  total  sales  of  butter, 
cream,  cheese,  new  and  separated  milk,  pigs,  k^.  amounted 
to  £7,254  16«.  5(2.,  and  the  profit  to  £289  16«.  Ilc2. ;  a  very 
satisfactory  instance,  I  think,  of  the  benefits  of  co-operation. 

Li  this  dairy,  to  which  power  is  supplied  by  the  same 
watercourse  that  the  old  monks  used  for  their  mill,  every 
operation  was  carried  on  with  great  care  and  cleanliness. 
The  milk,  which  was  bought  in  at  a  fixed  price  per  gallon, 
after  weighing  was  elevated  into  a  vat  and  pasteurised  with 
steam  at  a  temperature  of  165  degrees.  Next  it  was  refri- 
gerated and  separated,  the  skim  and  cream  being  subse- 
quently refrigerated  for  the  second  time.  Before  churning 
the  cream  was  allowed  to  ripen  for  from  two  to  three  days, 
and  after  that  operation  the  butter  was  worked  up  at  a  great 
circular  table  and  then  stored  in  the  butter-room. 

Mr.  Wade  told  me  that  they  had  a  demand  for  twice  as 
much  as  they  could  supply,  at  very  good  prices,  their  produce 
being  disposed  of  at  a  shop  in  Bipon,  and  at  Wakefield,  Leeds, 
Otley,  and  Enaresborough.     The  cheese,  of  which  only  a 
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small  amount  had  then  been  mannfactured,  was  made  from 
whole  milk  and  fetched  a  good  profit.  It  was  of  a  Stilton 
shape  and  Wensleydale  character,  and  sold  for  lOd.  a  pomid. 
The  milk  was  paid  for  monthly,  then  after  expenses  had 
been  deducted,  the  surplus  earnings  went  in  bonus  and 
dividend,  divided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  gallons 
sent  by  each  co-operative  shareholder. 

Mr.  Wade  said  that,  deducting  the  moorland,  the  estate 
covered  16,000  acres,  and  the  fanns  varied  in  size  from 
600  to  50  acres,  the  majority  being  of  about  300  acres. 
The  smallest  farmers,  he  added,  lived  on  the  moorside. 
The  rents,  which  showed  a  reduction  of  from  15  to  17  per 
cent,  ail  round,  were  about  SOs.  an  acre  for  the  best  land, 
which  would  be  one-third  arable  to  two-thirds  pasture.  On 
the  middle  land,  of  which  two-thirds  were  grass,  they  were 
about  22«.  an  acre,  and  on  the  hillside  near  the  Moor,  where 
it  was  all  grazing,  about  Us.  an  acre.  There  was  a  keen 
competition  for  farms,  and  the  majority  of  the  farmers  made 
a  hving,  while  even  at  the  prevailing  prices,  some  were 
saving  money,  although  there  were  others  not  so  fortunate. 

Wages  were  high,  but  farmers  who  paid  a  fair  price  could 
get  labour.  In  that  district  some  of  the  young  people  went 
away,  but  not  all  of  them ;  indeed,  the  supply  of  labour  was, 
he  thought,  increasing.  Mr.  Wade  told  me  that  the  land  on 
the  fringe  of  the  Moor,  where  I  think  the  subsoil  is  sand- 
stone, was  devoted  to  the  production  of  store  cattle  and 
sheep.  On  the  rich  bottom-lands  stock  were  fed  off  vnth 
cake,  and  to  the  east  of  Bipon  there  was  little  dairjring,  but 
heifers  were  bred. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Wade's  story  of  the  district  is 
on  the  whole  very  pleasant  to  read.  Of  course  the  fact  that 
the  great  estate  of  which  he  spoke  is  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
landlord  as  the  Marquess  of  Bipon  may  account  for  much ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  presence  of  this  very 
successful  co-operative  dairy  has  also  a  good  deal  to  say  in 
the  matter.  When,  I  wonder,  VTill  English  farmers  learn 
that  in  these  difficult  times  of  hard-earned  and  narrow  profits 
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co-operation  is  almost  necessary  to  success?  Tet  such  is 
their  obstinate  temper,  in  too  many  instances  at  any  rate, 
that  it  would  seem  they  prefer  the  risk  of  individual  failure 
to  the  prospect  of  a  corporate  success. 

At  Bipon  I  had  a  conference  with  ten  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  the  district :  Colonel  Eearsley,  Chairman  of  the 
Bipon  Agricultural  Association ;  Mr.  Joseph  Spillman,  Had- 
dock-stones, Markington,  Chairman  of  the  Skelldale  Dairy 
Co.,  who  farmed  800  acres  in  two  &mns  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Caw- 
thome,  Plumpton  Studley,  who  farmed  about  580  acres  under 
Lord  Bipon ;  Mr.  John  Spence,  Mayor  of  Bipon,  who 
fanned  700  acres  in  the  parish  of  Hutton  Conyers;  Mr. 
William  B.  Storey,  Secretary  to  the  Hemp  and  Tow  Spinners' 
Association;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Treasurer  of  the  Agricultural 
Association,  brewer  and  maltster;  Mr.  W.  Gothorpe,  who 
farmed  450  acres  at  Hutton  Conyers ;  Mr.  John  Barley,  of 
Bainton,  who  farmed  280  acres  and  had  a  very  large  family; 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Markenfield  Hall,  who  farmed  600  acres ;  and 
Mr.  North,  Secretary  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  Spillman  said  that  at  Markington  the  soil  was  gravelly 
and  would  grow  turnips,  two-thirds  of  it  being  grass.  A 
farmer  there  could  make  his  rent  and  a  living  but  not 
much  money.  He  milked  thirty-five  cows,  bred  stock  and 
just  kept  things  going.  Mr.  Cawthome  said  that  at  Plump- 
ton  the  soil  was  gravel  with  a  limestone  subsoil,  and  subject 
to  drought,  which  was  detrimental  to  grazing,  though  two- 
thirds  of  it  were  in  grass.  Agriculture  there  had  not  been 
prosperous,  nor  was  the  outlook  promising.  There  was  little 
margin  of  profit  between  the  lean  cattle  bought  in  and  the 
beef  sold  out.  Turnips  that  year  were  a  bad  plant  and 
plagued  by  every  pest.  Labour  was  scarce  and  the  boys  all 
went  to  the  towns.  He  could  not  put  his  hand  on  a  boy  in 
Studley  if  he  wanted  one.  He  thought  that  if  things  went 
on  as  they  were  many  farmers  would  be  obliged  to  go 
out  of  the  business.  He  bought  in  Lrish  cattle  and  fatted 
them  out.  His  sheep  were  Hampshire  Downs  crossed  with 
Leiceeters. 
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Mr.  Spence  said  that  at  Hutton  Gonyers  farming  was  not 
so  bad  in  1901  as  it  had  been  in  1900,  nor  did  they  suffer  so 
much  from  a  lack  of  labour  as  they  did  in  many  other 
districts.  It  wonld  be  better  if  they  had  more  cottages  as 
one  means  of  keeping  the  men,  although  personally  he  could 
not  complain  on  this  score.  His  opinion  was  that  the 
prosperity  of  towns  would  decrease  and  that  people  would 
then  come  back  to  the  land,  as  indeed  they  would  be  obliged 
to  do  if  th^e  were  a  fit  of  bad  trade.  But  even  if  they  did 
come  back  they  would  be  of  very  little  use.  In  that  district 
labour  was  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gothorpe,  of  Hutton  Gonyers,  said  he  thought  that 
farming  was  in  a  wretched  state — nearly  as  bad  as  it  could 
be.  The  labour  question  was  a  difiEicult  one ;  but  he  had 
cottages  and  could  always  get  men.  If  these  were  good  they 
would  keep  the  people  on  the  land  to  some  extent,  but  many 
of  them  were  like  hovels.  Gottages  with  land  attached  were 
sought  after  eagerly,  and  his  opinion  was  that  where  labour- 
ing men  showed  ability  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
cow  and  acquire  some  interest  in  the  land  as  an  adjunct 
to  their  work.  Farmers  would  not  complain  proirided  they 
could  secure  a  good  man,  even  if  they  were  obliged  to  give  up 
a  piece  of  land  to  him.  Here  Mr.  Spence  said  that  he  did 
not  altogether  approve  of  such  a  plan,  as  he  thought  that 
the  labourers  would  want  to  be  off  to  their  own  land  in 
their  master's  time.  Mr.  Gothorpe  replied  that,  speaking 
from  experience,  he  believed  that  the  men  would  learn  to  do 
what  was  right.  He  added  that  more  acconmiodation  build- 
ings were  wanted,  as  often  the  cattle  were  exposed  to 
tempests  in  the  fields,  and  their  manure  was  washed  away. 
Altogeth^  he  took  a  very  black  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
industry. 

Mr.  John  Barley  said  that  the  general  outlook  was  not 
prosperous.  At  Bainton,  where  the  land  was  half  grass  and 
half  arable,  they  had  coily  a  75  per  cent,  crop  that  year.  It 
was  medium  land,  for  the  most  part  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and 
would  breed  or  feed  out  cattle  and  she^.     On  the  freestone 
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formation  in  that  district,  which  was  barley  and  sheep  land, 
the  soil  was  kind  and  good.  Fanning  was  bad  because  the 
margin  of  possible  profit  was  too  small.  A  father  ought  to 
be  able  to  earn  enough  to  put  each  son  out  when  he  was 
twenty,  but  this  he  found  impossible. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Markenfield  Hall,  said  that  his  farm 
was  rather  too  dearly  rented.  He  had  few  turnips  that  year 
owing  to  the  bad  season — not  half  a  crop.  He  used  to  milk 
thirty-five  cows,  but  gave  them  up  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  abortion  and  the  labour  difficulty.  It  was  very  hard  to 
persuade  yearly  men  to  milk.  He  kept  200  ewes — Scotch 
crossed  with  Wensleydale.  His  land  was  on  limestone, 
neither  a  good  loam  nor  a  clay ;  but  Mr.  Foster  told  me  that 
if  you  got  onto  a  plough  of  it  in  a  wet  time  you  would  find 
it  difficult  to  get  out  again.  He  thought  that  the  principal 
reason  of  the  competition  for  farms  was  that  '  f oola  were 
very  common,'  and  personally  his  only  hope  for  the  future 
was  that  someone  might  leave  him  money,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  think  probable. 

Here  Mr.  Gk>thorpe  added  that  many  farmers  were 
under-capitaUsed.  The  past  good  days  had  supplied  the' 
capital  which  was  now  being  used  up,  a  state  of  affairs  that 
must  tell  in  the  future.  Mr.  Gawthome  said  also--and  the 
majority  of  those  present  expressed  agreement  with  his 
remarks — ^that  the  general  run  of  farmers  did  not  make 
1  per  cent,  upon  their  capital.  They  were,  however, '  sealed ' 
to  the  land,  and  would  stick  to  it  so  long  as  they  had  a 
penny  left,  as  their  upbringing  was  against  their  taking  to 
any  other  business. 

These  gentlemen  informed  me  that  the  rents  had  fallen 
from  17  to  20  per  cent,  since  the  good  times,  and  most  of 
them  seemed  to  think  that  the  price  demanded  could  not  be 
grumbled  at.  I  understood  that  Messrs.  Barley,  Grothorpe,  and 
Gawthome  paid  about  30^.  an  acre,  but  that  the  heavy  land 
only  commanded  £1  an  acre.  The  meeting  was  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  a  fall  of  another  penny  a  pound  in  the  price 
of  beef  would  kill  the  grazing  industry,  also  that  frozen 
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meat  onght  to  be  labelled  as  such.  Further,  most  of  them 
thought  that  if  boys  did  not  go  early  on  to  the  land  they 
wonld  not  take  to  it  at  all,  and  were  agreed  that  there  should 
be  some  alteration  in  the  system  of  rural  education. 

Mr.  William  Storey  said  that  his  Hemp  and  Tow 
Spinners*  Association  was  seeking  to  introduce  a  new  feature 
into  agriculture.  They  were  anxious  to  support  the  growing 
of  hemp  in  England.  At  present  it  was  imported  from 
Bussia  and  Italy,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  all  that  is 
required  should  not  be  produced  at  home,  and  his  Association 
would  be  glad  to  give  the  preference  to  En^sh-grown 
hemp.  When  grain  was  profitable  it  knocked  out  hemp,  but 
now  that  com  was  down  it  should  be  reintroduced,  and  he 
believed  that  its  cultivation  would  pay  farmers.  The  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  were  the  want  of  suitable  machinery 
for  '  scutching '  the  hemp,  and  technical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  farmers.  Also  there  were  the  questions  of  collection 
and  carriage.  If ,  as  I  understood  him  to  say,  hemp  from 
St  Petersburg  could  be  dehvered  at  Bipon  at  a  transit  rate 
of  2Ss,  a  ton,  whilst  the  carriage  of  that  purchased  at  Hilgay, 
in  Norfolk,  amounted  to  Sis,  6(2.  a  ton,  the  latter  of  these 
problems  is  indeed  formidable  and  another  striking  instance 
of  the  burden  bound  on  to  the  back  of  English  agriculturists 
by  our  great  railway  companies. 

Mr.  Storey  assured  me  that  English  hemp,  when  grown 
on  fairly  deep  and  fine  soil,  is  excellent  in  quality.  Indeed 
that  yeeor  he  had  seen  samples  of  home-raised  hemp  in  the 
straw  which  measured  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  also 
parcels  of  scutched  English  hemp  which  were  long,  strong, 
and  dean  in  the  fibre,  while  that  imported  from  Bussia  was 
often  very  inferior.  He  was  most  anxious  that  this  question 
should  be  ventilated  and  brought  under  pubhc  notice,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  giving  him  what  assistance  I  can 
towards  this  end.  My  fear  is,  however,  that  the  almost 
prohibitive  rates  of  carriage  from  the  places  where  the  raw 
material  would  be  grown  to  the  manufacturing  centres  where 
it  must  be  worked  up,  might  stifle  the  infant  industry. 
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More  and  more  are  we  farmers  obliged  to  depend  upon 
purely  local  demand,  since  at  the  present  prices  it  is  well^ 
nigh  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  foreign  produce, 
carried  at  prefer^itial  rates,  in  markets  lying  more  than  a 
few  miles  away.  Given  an  Agricultural  Post  combined  with 
a  properly  organised  Motor  Service  and  all  this  would  be 
changed.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  indeed  that  these 
innovations  would  well-nigh  revolutionise  the  conditions  of 
our  rural  industries. 

Mr.  Gawthome  said  that  the  wages  he  paid  at  Studley 
were  16«.  a  week,  with  cottage  and  garden,  forty  stone  of 
potatoes,  a  pint  of  new  milk  daily,  25«.  over  the  month  of 
harvest,  with  a  pint  of  beer  at  ten,  four,  and  six  o'clock,  and 
bread  and  cheese  at  four  during  that  month.  '  And  that,' 
he  added,  '  don't  satisfy  them.' 

Mr.  Spillman's  rates  seemed  to  be  very  similar.  Mr. 
Foster  paid  16$.  6d.  a  week,  with  cottage,  field  of  potatoes, 
daily  pint  of  new  milk,  free  wood  and  coal  haulage,  SOs.  a 
week  at  harvest,  and  25«.  extra,  but  no  hay  money.  Mr. 
Gothorpe  paid  £1  a  week  right  through,  with  double  wage  in 
com  harvest.  Mr.  Barley's  wages  were  much  lower — 15s. 
a  week  and  25«.  a  week  at  harvest.  Mr.  Spence's  averaged 
£1  a  week  with  perquisites.  The  general  custom  in  the  dis- 
trict seemed  to  be  to  hoe  the  turnips  by  piece-work. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  that  I  collected 
from  these  gentlemen  at  Bipon.  Conferences  of  this  nature, 
however,  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  since  when  several 
people  are  talking  at  once  the  investigator,  who  is  a  stranger 
in  the  land,  must  keep  his  head  very  clear  and  never  suffer 
his  mind  to  wander,  lest  he  should  confuse  the  facts 
presented,  and  possibly  attribute  to  one  gentleman  the  views 
of  another.  If  I  have  conmiitted  this  error  in  any  instance 
1  hope  that  I  may  be  forgiven.  Ab  a  means  of  collecting  agri- 
cultural lore  I  prefer  these  gatherings,  however,  to  a  large 
dinner  party,  when  a  man  bent  upon  such  a  mission  must 
eat,  drink,  argue,  listen,  and  store  his  memory  all  at  once — 
a  task  which  might  well  puzzle  a  Chief  Justice. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  can  conolude  my  remarks  npon 
this  district  better  than  by  giving  a  short  smnmary  of  the 
yiews  of  the  Bishop  of  Bipon — with  whom  I  had  a  very 
interesting  interview — upon  the  subject  of  the  exodus  from 
the  land  and  kindred  topics.  The  Bishop  was  anxious  that 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  no  claim 
to  be  an  expert  on  such  questions,  but  those  who  know  his 
great  ability  and  experience  must  judge  of  this  matter  for 
themselves. 

He  said  that  one  sad  feature  of  the  times  was  the  dis- 
appearance of  landed  proprietors  from  their  homes, 
instancing  districts  where  no  resident  families  were  left,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  if  the  higher  classes  did  not  go  so 
much  to  the  towns  those  beneath  them  might  not  be  so 
ready  to  follow  their  example.  As  it  was,  he  could  see 
no  sign  of  the  exodus  ceasing.  He  did  not  consider,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  only  a  question  of  wages,  which  were  good 
in  that  county.  A  desire  for  a  free  life  had  much  to  do 
with  it ;  also  the  fact  that  the  countryside  does  not  supply 
sufficient  excitement  and  pleasure  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
present  g^ieration. 

He  thought  that  this  migration  was  nothing  less  than  a 
national  danger,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  something  of 
the  same  sort  happened  in  France  before  the  Bevolution, 
and  in  the  Boman  Empire  before  its  fall.  He  was  inclined 
to  beUeve — although  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  it  could  be 
done,  and  he  did  not  approve  of  grandmotherly  government 
or  anything  which  would  tend  to  destroy  self-reliance — that 
the  true  remedial  policy  would  be  to  give  the  people,  or  to 
put  them  in  the  path  of  obtaining,  some  real  interest  in  the 
land.  Of  all  interests,  he  added,  that  of  personal  possession 
is  obviously  the  greatest.  He  was  of  opinion  ^at  some 
chai^ge  is  coming  over  the  national  character,  that  restless- 
ness of  spirit  was  a  mark  of  the  age,  with  a  certain  tendency 
towards  hysteria,  and  that  as  the  future  of  the  country 
must  depend  upon  national  character,  this  was  a  serious 
symptom.    At  the  same  time  things  sometimes  equalised 
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themselves  in  quite  nnfoieseen  and  unexpected  wnys ;  there- 
tore  it  was  well  not  to  be  pesdmistio— a  oonelnsion  witii 
which  all  sensible  men  will  agree. 

From  Bipon  I  travelled  to  Cleveland— the  fertile  Vale  of 
Cleveland  as  it  is  called,  in  the  extoeme  north  of  the 
connty,  where  we  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Wilson  Horsfall, 
of  Potto  Ghrange,  Northallerton.  Mr.  Horsfall  is  a  noted 
breeder  of  Cleveland  bajrs,  a  race  of  horses  which  claims  some 
mention.  These  Cleveland  bays  are  of  a  stock  so  ancient 
that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  In  bygone 
generations,  I  am  told,  they  w^re  largely  used  to  draw  the 
coaches  which  carried  mails  and  passengers  from  one  end  of 
Britain  to  the  other.  For  this  purpose,  indeed,  they  must 
have  been  admirably  suited,  as  they  are  strong,  docdle,  and 
sure  footed,  if  not  very  fast,  capable  also  of  bearing  the  strain 
of  hard  and  continuous  work. 

A  typictd  Cleveland  bay  is  a  long  horse  standing  over 
a  great  deal  of  ground,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
being  somewhat  slack  in  the  loins.  As  its  name  denotes,  it 
is  invariably  bay  in  colour,  with  black  points.  It  is  veiy 
kindly-natured  and  easy  to  break,  and  can,  moreover,  adapt 
itself  to  any  sort  of  work.  Thus  on  Mr.  Honrfidl's  farm  no 
other  breed  was  used.  His  Clevelands  ploughed,  drew 
carts,  harrowed,  or  did  whatever  else  might  be  required, 
which  duties,  however,  do  not  unfit  them  for  service  as 
carriage  horses.  As  riding  animals  they  are  useless,  being 
too  slow  for  that  purpose,  although  I  think  it  probable 
that  when  our  forefathers  went  down  in  full  armour  to 
tournament  or  war,  tiiey  were  not  infrequently  mounted  on 
Cleveland  bays,  perhaps  of  a  heavy  stamp.  It  is  certain 
Chat  nothing  lighter  could  have  carried  them  and  their  iron 
trappings. 

A  few  years  ago  the  breed  sank  to  a  low  ebb,  but  of  late 
it  has  been  resuscitated  to  some  extrait— largely,  I  under- 
stand, through  the  efforte  of  Mr.  Scatth  Dixon,  who  was 
instrumental  in  starting  the  Cleveland  Bay  Stud  Book. 
Now  these  horses  may  lK)metime6  be  seen  drawing  barovohes 
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in  London  or  elsewheze,  and  it  is  to  be  regr^ted  that  the 
existence  of  such  useful  animals,  which  can  be  bought  at  a 
moderate  priee,  is  not  more  widely  known.  Several  gentle- 
men in  Yorkshire,  and  one  at  least  outside  of  it — Mr. 
Stephens  in  Wiltshire — have  taken  up  the  breed  in  earnest, 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  increase  their  studs  and  bring  it 
more  before  the  notice  of  the  public.  Already  it  is  greatly 
appreciated  abroad  and  in  the  Colonies,  especially  in  South 
Africa,  where  it  is  much  used  to  give  substance  to  the  light 
native  horses. 

Indeed,  the  danger  seems  to  be  lest  all  the  best  of  the 
animah  should  be  lost  to  this  country,  since  the  foreign 
demand  for  the  finest  sires  is  very  keen.  Thus,  when  we 
arrived  at  Mr.  HcNmfall's,  he  had  just  sold  several  of  them  to 
go  to  Natal.  Sir  James  Gaird,  whose  valuable  letters  on 
English  agriculture  contributed  to  the '  Times '  were  publiriied 
in  book  form  in  1862,  noted  the  same  thing.  In  his 
chapter  on  the  North  Biding  he  says  that  formerly  the  Vale 
of  Cleveland  '  was  celebrated  for  its  cheese  and  horses,  but 
the  latter  are  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with  as  a  distinctive 
breed,  the  fanners  having  been  tempted  to  part  with  their 
brood  mares  at  high  prices,  and  the  best  stock  having  thus 
in  process  of  time  been  taken  ont  of  the  country.' 

The  country  about  Potto  Grange  is  very  beautiful,  and 
the  sight  of  the  pale,  gigantic  ball  of  the  autumn  moon 
floating  up  beyond  the  mist  clad  vales  was  one  which  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten,  at  any  rate  by  myself.  Standing  by  the 
ruined  castle  hotue  near  to  the  meadow,  where  once  was  the 
now  vanished  market  town  of  Whorlton,  the  view  is  most 
steiking.  To  the  north-east,  beyond  the  great  plain,  rises  the 
peak  of  Boseberry  Topping,  and  not  far  from  it,  a  landmark 
for  miles  around,  an  obelisk  erected  totbememoryof  Captain 
Cook,  who  was  bom  hard  by.  To  the  north-west  is  a  great 
flat  of  fertile-looking  land,  while  to  the  south  and  east 
stretches  the  long  range  of  the  bold,  roundnshouldered 
Cleveland  Hills,  their  faces  scarred  by  the  grey  dump- 
heaps  from  the  abandoned  jet  workings  which,  owing  to  the 
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pressure  of  foreign  oompeidtion  and  the  change  of  fashion,  it 
no  longer  pays  to  mine. 

On  these  heaps,  by  the  way,  owing  to  the  mineral  oil 
with  which  they  are  saturated,  nothing  will  grow ;  so  there 
they  remain,  and  most  remain,  ashen  and  unsightly  blots 
amid  the  green  of  the  mountain  side. 

Mr.  Wilson  Horsfall,  who  owns  land  in  three  districts  in 
Yorkshire,  deyoted  his  fiurm  at  Potto  to  the  breeding  of 
the  Cleveland  bays  that  I  have  described.  Also  he  raised 
pedigree  Shorthorn  cattle,  of  which  he  had  a  choice  heacd, 
among  them  a  bull  of  high  degree  that  enjoyed  the  proud 
distinction  of  having  actually  killed  a  man.  He  said  that 
sixteen  years  before,  when  first  he  was  agriculturally  ac- 
quainted with  Cleveland,  things  were  much  better  than  in 
1901.  Up  to  then  the  tenant  farmers  were  doing  well,  and 
most  of  them  had  servants  and,  perhaps,  a  governess  in  the 
house.  Since  those  days,  however,  instead  of  receiving  lessons 
from  the  governess  the  giris  had  been  obliged  to  learn  how 
to  wash  and  the  bojrs  to  go  upon  the  land,  there  to  take  the 
places  of  the  labourers  whom  their  fathers  could  no  longer 
afford  to  pay.  The  difference  was  that  then  the  sons  could 
be  put  out  upon  farms  of  Hkeii  own ;  now  they  must  stop  at 
home,  as  if  they  went  away  and  deprived  the  parents  of  their 
services  the  household  would  be  brought  to  difficulty  and 
distress.  As  it  was,  even  with  the  aid  of  their  families, 
the  small  farmers  were  living  but  little  better  than  agricul- 
tural labourers. 

The  labour,  he  said,  was  30  per  cent,  dearer  than  it 
had  been,  and  although  the  men  were  so  expensive  and 
independent  it  took  three  of  them  to  accomplish  the  work 
that  used  to  be  done  by  two.  In  short,  what  the  farmer 
and  landlord  had  lost  the  labourer  had  gained.  It  was  his 
dayt  It  was  almost  impossible  to  find  a  young  man  in  that 
district  who  could  thatch  or  lay  a  fence,  as  all  the  sharpest 
and  best  went  away,  and  the  remainder  did  not  care  to 
become  skilled  workmen.  This,  Mr.  ^Horsfall  thought,  was 
largely  the  fruit  of  education.     In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  a 
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good  thing  if  more  freedom  were  given  to  boys  in  rural 
schools  during  the  summer  months,  at  which  time  he  would 
like  to  see  them  apprenticed  to  the  farmers.  This  system,  he 
remarked,  was  more  or  less  carried  out  in  the  industrial 
schools  and  reformatories,  with  the  result  that  a  good  many 
of  the  boys  educated  in  those  institutions  stayed  upon  the 
land.  Doubtless,  he  added,  it  was  true  that  the  country 
bred  the  race  and  the  towns  destroyed  the  race.  They 
were  told  that  they  should  farm  with  more  science.  Well, 
it  was  very  easy  to  talk  about  science  in  agriculture,  but 
practice  and  science  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Without  prac- 
tice science  was  useless.  Mr.  Horsfall  informed  me  that 
all  the  best  of  the  Cleveland  bajrs  went  abroad,  as  was  the 
case  with  so  much  of  the  finest  British  stock,  so  that  soon 
it  might  happen  that  they  would  have  to  go  to  foreign 
countries  to  buy  their  mares  and  sires. 

In  the  course  of  my  long  joumeyings  throughout  Eng- 
land, nothing  has  struck  me  more  than  the  great  power  for 
good  or  evil  that  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  in  their 
respective  parishes,  a  power  which  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
matters  spiritual.  Headers  of  this  book  may  remember  the 
good  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Money- 
.Kyrle  and  Eyre.  Here,  far  away  in  Northern  Yorkshire,  I 
found  a  very  similar  instance  of  clerical  energy.  The 
Bev.  J.  L.  Kyle,  the  Sector  of  Carlton-in-Cleveland  and 
Faceby,  which  lie  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Potto, 
18  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist  and  one  who,  by  that  best  of 
all  methods,  example,  has  set  himself  to  show  his  parish- 
ioners— of  whom  the  bulk  are  small-holders — ^the  way  to 
make  the  most  of  their  land* 

Mr.  Eyle  asked  me  if  I  could  see  any  harm  in  the 
fact  of  a  clergyman  spending  his  spare  time  in  farming. 
I  answered  that  I  wished  none  of  them  did  less  whole- 
some things.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Kyle,  it  is,  nK>reover, 
clear  that  agriculture  does  not  exhaust  his  enterprise, 
seeing  that  he  has  entirely  rebuilt  his  parish  church,  with 
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the  result  that,  although  it  is  BiuaU,  I  know  of  no  other 
new  church  which  surpaeses  it  in  excellence  of  design  or 
worinnanship.  Still,  the  clergyman  who  farms  must  expect 
criticism,  although  the  general  judgment  of  the  community 
is  perhaps  summed  up  in  the  words  with  which  one  of 
Mr.  Kyle's  parishioners  concluded  an  argument  on  the 
matter:  'Well,  I  say  he  is  a  useful  sort  of  man,  our 
parson — if  you  have  aught  to  sell  he'll  buy  it  I ' 

In  Mr.  Kyle's  opinion  the  small-holders  in  his  parish 
and  district  were  doing  well,  there  being  a  ready  and  eyen 
an  eager  market  in  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  for  all 
that  they  could  produce.  This  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  had  been  aUe  to  repay  borrowed  money  and 
by  the  numerous  applications  to  take  at  a  high  rent  any 
tenancy  that  fell  vacant.  Thus  one  widow  hired  eighte^i 
acres  at  j£54  a  year,  which  was  more  than  she  could 
manage.  In  order  to  assist  this  person  Mr!  Kyle  had  taken 
some  of  the  land  off  her  hands  at  £d  &s.  the  acre.  For 
another  holding  of  nine  acres  £30  was  paid ;  this,  however, 
was  all  grass.  A  third  tenancy  had  become  vacant  through 
death.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  it,  and  Mr.  Kyle 
said  that  he  could  name  several  men  who  would  be  glad  to 
take  it  at  an  advanced  sent. 

With  the  large  farms  the  case  was  strangely  different. 
Thus  we  were  idiown  one  of  840  acres  of  a  similar 
quality  of  land  to  that  of  the  small-holdings,  which  had  just 
been  let  at  26$.  the  acre,  although  the  gsass  paork  was  said  to 
be  the  best  pasture  in  the  district  If  this  farm  were  cut  up 
into  fifty-acre  lots  it  would,  I  was  informed,  easily  fetch 
458.  the  acre.  But  here  came  the  difficulty :  the  buildings 
on  it  cost  not  long  ago  between  four  and  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  if  it  were  divided  these  would  be  useless. 
Ferht^,  however,  this  will  be  done  some  day,  since  in  all 
these  districts  I  found,  wherever  it  was  at  all  possible,  that 
the  general  tendency  seemed  to  be  to  take  land  in  lots 
sufficiently  small  to  enable  a  man  to  work  his  holding  with 
his  family  without  the  aid  of  outside  labour.    This  means 
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ihat  in  numy  places  the  labour  queBtion  is  killing  out  the 
large  fanners. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Eyle's  observations  was  that  these 
smaU-holdiiiga  Iteeg  the  people  on  the  land  and  create  a 
rtordy  and  hard-working  class  who  do  not  drink,  and  who 
do  pr«>duce  large  ^onilies,  which  are  an  assistance  to  them 
in  their  daily  ttcks.  As  a  result  the  cwsus  shows  tiiat 
the  population  of  this  villige  has  not  decreased.  Some 
of  these  fiurmers  in  CarUon,  among  them  Mr.  Kyle  himself, 
sent  in  their  milk  to  Stockton,  while  others  made  butter, 
which  commanded  a  Tery  good  price,  and  fed  calves  on  the 
sldm. 

Of  coarse,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the  neighbourhood  of 
tiiese  e»;dl^it  markets  that  makes  small-holdings  more 
profitable  here  than  they  can  be  in  many  other  places. 
Indeed,  the  remark  holds  good  oi  the  entire  district  of 
Cleveland,  of  which  the  produce  is  consamed  in  the  great 
manufacturing  cities.  By  way  of  compensation  to  this  ad- 
vantage, however,  the  presence  of  tiiese  cities  and  their 
incessant  demand  for  young  and  healthy  men  to  work  in 
the  mines  and  factories,  causes  the  labour  question  to  be  as 
pressing  here  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  Yorkshire.  Indeed,  on 
some  farms  labourers  can  scarcely  be  obtained  except  at 
prices  which  may  be  called  prohibitive. 

Mr.  William  Barradough,  who  had  been  fcnrty  years 
schoolmaster  at  Swainby,  told  me  that  about  70  per  cent, 
of  the  young  people  went  aviray.  S<Hne,  however,  stayed, 
and  he  thought  it  probable  that  most  of  these  were  the 
sons  of  small-^holders,  oi  whom  these  were  a  good  many 
in  Swainby  and  Scugdale.  Mr.  Skilbeck,  whom  I  saw  at 
the  same  time,  and  who  for  forty  years  had  occupied  a  farm 
of  nearly  900  acres  in  the  Whorlton  district — I  think  it 
lay  in  Potto  itself — confirmed  this  view*  He  declared  that 
small-holdhigB  would  keep  the  people,  but  if  they  had  no 
interest  in  the  land  they  iirant.  He  said  that  very  few  of 
the  ybung  men  took  any  pdde  in  their  work ;  still  of 
labourers  there  were  enough  if  they  were  fairly  used  and 
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paid,  allhoagh  it  was  difficult  to  find  extra  hands.  The 
wages  were  about  Us.  a  week  with,  or  QOs.  to  26s.  with- 
out meat. 

In  the  old  days  farmers  had  been  prosperous,  and  most 
of  the  Dale  was  like  a  garden ;  but  now  all  this  was  changed. 
Still  they  could  make  a  fair  hving,  but  yery  few  were  laying 
by  money.  Much  land  had  gone  out  of  com  and  into  grass ; 
thus,  he  used  to  grow  forty  acres  of  wheat,  but  in  1901, 
he  grew  only  ten.  Formerly  the  women  would  come  out  to 
work  for  ninepence  or  a  shilling  a  day,  but  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  get  them  'for  love  or  money  ' ;  indeed  Mr.  Barra- 
clough  said  that  he  had  not  seen  a  woman  working  in  the 
Dale  for  twenty  years.  Both  of  them  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  land  and  the  lad  if  the  present  system  of 
education  were  varied  in  some  fashion  which  would  give 
youths  a  chance  of  becoming  attached  to  the  soil.  Mr. 
Sldlbeck's  rent,  which  used  to  be  86^.,  had,  I  believe, 
fallen  to  26s.  the  acre ;  but  the  average  for  the  Cleveland 
district  he  put  at  j£l,  the  prices  ranging  from  162  an  acre 
for  the  best  land  down  to  10s.  an  acre,  with  moor-rights 
thrown  in,  at  places  like  Bilsdale.  Mr.  Skilbeck  grew 
potatoes  and  roots,  bought  in  and  bred  a  few  sheep,  which 
were  Scotch  crossed  with  Leicester  tups,  and  fed  out  all 
his  beasts,  some  on  grass  and  some  during  the  winter  in 
yards.  I  understood  that  he  worked  his  farm  with  no  help 
beyond  that  of  his  own  family. 

Walking  over  Mr.  Horsfall's  land,  in  addition  to  the 
Cleveland  Bay  stud,  to  which  it  is  chiefly  devoted,  I  saw 
some  splendid  pedigree  Shorthorns.  From  these  a  certain 
amount  of  butter  was  made  and  sold  at  Stockton,  the  male 
calves,  which  were  reared  on  the  skim,  going  out  at  two 
years  as  '  stirks,'  that  is,  steers,  to  be  fatted  in  the  eoaih. 
The  heifers  were  kept  and  bred  from  until  they  were  four 
or  five,  at  which  age  they  were  sold  to  daiiTmen,  who 
milked  them  and  either  bred  from  them  again  or  marketed 
them  as  mature  cows  for  fottening.  Shorthorns,  by  the 
way,  are  the  stock  of  this  district. 
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Mr.  Horsfall  explained  to  me  that  it  used  to  be  the 
oostom  to  bare-fallow  the  land  every  fourth  year,  but  that 
now  much  of  it  was  laid  away  to  grass  instead.  Here  I 
saw,  for  the  first  and  probably  the  last  time,  land  being 
brought  into  grass  in  a  fashion  that  is  no  longer  practised, 
though  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead  that  it 
was  common  in  his  youth.  On  the  face  of  the  field  to  be 
treated,  after  it  has  been  cleaned,  sods  of  good  old  turf  are 
set  in  the  soil  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  and  left  till  they 
run  together,  and  thus  form  a  permanent  pasture  of  grasses 
that  are  natural  to  the  neighbourhood.  This  plan  has 
advantages,  especially  in  a  wet  climate ;  but  of  course  a  sharp 
drought  is  apt  to  kill  the  new-laid  sods ;  also  rooks  are 
great  enemies  to  them,  as  they  turn  them  over  in  search  of 
worms.  Mr.  Horslall  showed  us  a  farm  of  sixty-eight  acres 
which  he  had  let  to  a  small-holder — ^I  think  bis  own  bailiff— 
for  dK70  a  year.  He  said  that  this  man  would  make  a  living 
out  of  it,  running  it  with  his  own  labour,  whereas  to  himself 
it  would  have  meant  a  loss  or  £100  a  year.  H^re  the  second 
crops  on  the  clover  leys  were  very  good,  as  were  the  oats,  and 
there  was  an  excellent  plant  of  seeds. 

Mr.  Dobson,  of  Dromanby  House,  Northallerton,  a  land- 
owner and  farmer,  told  me  that  the  men  who  were  farming 
well  and  who  held  about  200  acres  still  had  money  to 
invest ;  but  these  all  helped  their  business  by  dealing,  or 
letting  out  traction  engines,  or  other  expedients.  Small- 
holders, however,  were  crippled  by  the  high  rents :  if  a  man 
paid  1^86  for  nine  acres  of  land  it  did  not  leave  him  much 
for  himself.  Indeed,  what  he  saved  by  doing  his  own 
labour  was  absorbed  in  this  fashion.  Most  of  the  farms  in 
his  district  were  half  arable  and  half  pasture,  and  took  iSlO 
an  acre  ci^ital.  Labourers  could  be  found  by  paying  them, 
really  good  men  commanding  iE26  a  year,  with  lodging  and 
all  food  found,  but  girls  could  not  be  found. 

As  an  instance  of  the  decrease  of  prosperity  among 
farmers  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Dobson  said  that  in 
the  sixties  when  men  wanted  money  on  loan  they  went  for 
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it  to  the  Bilsdale  folk,  but  now  ha  did  not  bdieve  that  £5 
ootdd  be  borrowed  in  the  Vale.  The  aoii  in  his  neighbour* 
hood  was  a  medium  clay,  and  gave  an  average  retfom  of 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  and  sixty  of  oata  to  theaere.  Doziiig 
the  past  fifteen  yeais  he  had  laid  down  nearly  two-thirds  of 
his  land  to  grass.  He  reared  thorongl^Nwda  lor  acadng,  whidi 
were  sold  at  the  Donoaster  sale,  one  of  his  young  things 
having  fetched  as  much  as  ^,000 ;  also  lie  bred  pedigree 
Shorthorns,  but  for  these  there  was  no  longer  a  foreign  demand, 
the  ports  in  Argentina,  which  was  their  best  market,  being 
closed  against  imported  stock.  All  his  male  ci^^s  were  sold 
as  bulls  at  sax  average  price  of  £25,  which  was  a  better 
business  than  keeping  them  for  bullocks.  He  also  bred 
Wensleydale  sheep  which,  be  said,  had  a  long  wool  with  a 
finer  staple  tixan  the  Leicester,  and  did  well  on  strong 
grass  land.  They  went  into  Scotland  to  be  crossed  with 
the  moorland  ewes.  He  thought  that  the  most  sucoessful 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  the  small^^holders,  who 
did  well.  Cleveland,  he  added,  had  always  been  a  countiy 
of  small-holdwi,  which  was  a  reason  why  the  labour  ques* 
tion  was  not  acute.  Labourers,  he  stated,  could  always 
be  hired  by  those  who  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Emerson,  of  Deighton,  where  he  is  the 
principal  landowner,  told  me  that  he  thou^t  iarmem  in  his 
neighbourhood  were  doing  better  than  they  were.  Bents, 
however,  had  come  down  60  per  cent.,  and  feenrimple  valnes 
in  proportion,  although  land  was  easier  to  sdl  than  it  had 
been.  The  average  rent  of  heavy  agricultural  land  there  was 
about  12s.  6d.  an  acre,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  had  been 
laid  down  to  grass  and  8C»ne  was  given  up  to  rabbits. 
There  were  applicants  for  farms,  but  as  a  rule  thi^  had 
not  enough  capital,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  class  of 
tenant  procurable  was  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.  A 
good  many  of  the  old  squires  in  the  distriot  jbad  vsniehed, 
havii^  beiNi  bought  out  by  men  who  had  jmade  money  in 
commerce.  Labour  was  hard  to  find  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  older  men,  not  good  when  it  was  found.    Of  cottages 
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ihey  had  as  many  as  they  oouJd  let,  for  the  young  people 
went  away  and  the  rural  population  was  shrinking.  He 
oouid  not  say  that  he  saw  anjrihing  bright  to  look  forward 
to  in  the  future. 

Mr.  John  Bobb,  whom  I  saw  on  his  farm,  which  lies 
about  ten  miles  from  Ncnrthallerton  and  four  from  Thirsk, 
at  Skipton-om^Swale,  had  in  hand  no  less  than  1,200  aores, 
of  which,  I  xmderstood,  all,  or  nearly  all,  was  his  own 
I»roperty.  Of  this  land  two-thirds  were  arable  and  oue- 
third  pasture.  His  shift  was  roots,  of  which  he  grew  100 
acres — barley  (with  seeds),  com,  and  roots  again.  He  bred 
no  cattle,  but  bought  in  about  120  Irish  beasts  and  Bhorthom 
stirks  out  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  in  spring  and 
at  the  back  end  of  the  year,  and  fed  them  out  in  the  stalls. 
Of  ewes  he  k^  210---Wen8leydales  crossed  with  Oxford 
Downs.  The  rent  in  bis  neighbourhood  he  put  at  27«.  6d, 
an  acre  for  the  best  lands,  down  to  lis.  for  tine  very  light 
lands.  The  district  on  the  whole  he  considered  a  good  one, 
some  of  the  grassing  land  by  the  riyer  being  excellent. 

Mr.  Bobb  said  that  the  quality  of  the  labour  was  falling 
off.  The  young  people  went  away,  but  he  thought  that  in 
tiiis  matter  there  would  be  a  reaction.  Small-holders  with 
fMniUee  were  doing  better  than  anybody  eke,  as  they  ran 
the  land  with  their  own  labour,  and  it  might  come  to 
fanning  in  that  neighb(»irhood  being  carried  on  by  this 
class.  He  paid  his  shepherds  18s.,  and  his  ordinary  hands 
16«.,  with  cottage,  garden,  manure,  milk  if  he  had  it  to  spare, 
and  some  land.  They  wanted  a  rise  of  Is.  a  week,  but  he 
did  not  consider  that  the  land  could  bear  a  heayier  wage. 
There  was  a  demand  for  farms  ;  thus  he  could  let  his,  but  if 
he  did  so  the  land  would  go  baek«  Many  of  the  new  tenants 
econcHuised  to  the  detriment  of  the  soil ;  scnne  of  them  did 
not  even  plough  their  land,  they  '  dragged '  it.  He  thought 
that  owing  to  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  low  prices  the 
position  was  about  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be.  Parms  had 
fallen  in  rent  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  was  going  down- 
hill, deeding  stuiiiB  and  stores  were  dear,  while  the  price  of 
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produce  was  cheap.  The  Tiew  that  he  took  of  the  future 
was  gloomy. 

Driving  to  CSolonel  I'Anson's,  of  Howe  Hall,  Thirsk, 
we  passed  the  village  of  Carlton  Miniott,  in  the  Vale  of 
Mowbray.  Here  I  was  informed  in  September  that  there  had 
been  no  rain  to  speak  of  since  the  month  of  May,  yet  wheat 
was  a  good  crop,  and  the  mangolds,  that  drought-resisting 
root,  of  which  here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  England, 
the  acreage  is  increasing  year  by  year,  were  also  good.  Oats 
were  fair,  and  I  saw  a  considerable  breadth  of  potatoes, 
mostly  of  the.  Sutton's  Abundance  variety.  The  cottages  in 
this  district  seemed  to  be  good  and  sufficient.  Not  far  from 
Skipton-on-Swale  we  passed  from  light  potato  land  to  strong 
soil,  of  which  about  two-thirds  seemed  to  be  arable  to  one- 
third  pasture.  The  rent  of  this  land,  I  understood^  averaged 
about  £1  the  acre.  Here,  also,  I  saw  a  field  which  had  been 
cut  up  into  allotments ;  now  these  were  abandoned,  and  it 
was  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  The  Swaleside  lands 
hereabouts  were  very  good  grass  and  run  up  gradually  into 
the  weak  sand  lands  above. 

Colonel  I'Anson,  who  was,  I  believe,  President  of  the 
National  Sheep-breeders'  Association,  said  that  in  his  opinion 
the  outlook  was  bad.  Sheep  had  been  their  stand-by,  and 
now  these  were  failing  them.  He  told  me  that  a  member  of 
the  New  Zealand  Govemmait,  whom  he  had  met  not  Icmg 
before,  had  assured  him  that  the  trade  in  that  colony's 
mutton  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
Colonel  I' Anson  had  no  faith  in  the  future.  For  twenty-five 
years  past  the  industry,  he  said,  had  been  going  back  steadily, 
prices  growing  worse  and  labour  more  difficult  to  obtain  and 
manage.  His  own  men  whom  he  had  employed  for  years 
were  good,  but  for  the  most  part  the  quality  of  the  labour 
was  bad.  He  had  one  reliable  lad  who  would  stay  with 
him,  but  the  rest  were  all  going  away.  He  did  not  believe 
that  allotments  had  any  deterrent  effect  upon  this  exodus, 
but  in  the  establishment  of  small  men  with  their  families 
on  the  land  he  did  believe.     The  selling  value  of  land  in  the 
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neighbourhood  had,  he  said,  fallen  very  much,  and  rents 
were  down  about  25  per  cent.  There  were  applicants  for 
farms,  but  some^of  these  were  land-ddnners. 

I  walked  over  Colonel  I'Anson's  farm  of  400  acres,  most 
of  which  was  strong  land  and  somewhat  bnmt  up,  very 
much  so  indeed  when  compared  with  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Potto.  Here  I  first  made  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  blue-faced  Wensleydale  sheep,  of  which  the  points 
are  size,  lean  mutton,  and  long,  fine-stapled  wool,  which  is 
in  great  demand  even  at  the  present  time.  (3olonel  TAnson 
had  been  bid  Us.  9d.  a  stone  for  his,  but  was  holding  for  12$. 
He  said  that  once  he  had  kept  his  wool  for  fifteen  years  in 
the  hope  of  better  prices.  Whether  or  no  he  got  them  I  do 
not  know,  but  this  seems  doubtful. 

The  Wensleydale  lambs  have  a  curious  feather  on  their 
legs  which  they  lose,  after  the  second  shear.  The  gimmers 
were  worth  SOs.  for  mutton,  or  if  sold  for  stock  about  55«. 
Here  there  was  a  flock  of  shearling  Wensleydale  tups,  fine 
animals  of  eighteen  months  old,  with  very  curly  fleeces.  I 
think  that  these  were  some  of  the  most  handsome  sheep 
which  I  have  seen  in  Engluid,  and  their  breed  was  the  same 
that  Ck)lonel  I'Anson's  father  kept  sixty  years  before.  His 
stock  were  Heref  ords,  which  he  had  taken  up  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  Shorthorns.  He  bought  them  in  as  stores 
at  the  end  of  May  in  Shrewsbury  market  at  an  average  price 
of  £10  apiece,  and  expected  to  get  them  out  before  Christmas 
at  iBlQ  or  £90.  They  seemed  to  do  very  well  upon  this  soil. 
Once  he  had  bred  hunters,  but  gave  them  up,  for  he  found 
that  only  one  out  of  three  made  any  money. 

While  driving  back  to  Thirsk  our  coachman,  whose  name 
I  think  was  George  Close,  informed  me  that  as  a  hoy  of 
twelve  he  received  £1  9$.  a  year  and  his  keep,  and  as  a 
labourer  his  pay  was  9$.  a  week,  without  food  or  lodging.  In 
those  days,  he  added,  a  really  good  man  earned  £9  a  year 
and  his  meat,  all  of  which,  he  remarked,  was  changed  now. 

Another  expedition  that  I  made  from  Northallerton 
was  to  Leybum,  in  Wensleydale,  where  I  was  anxious  to 
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learn  somethiDg  of  the  gemend  eoitditions  And  of  the  oheeee- 
making  for  which  it  is  famous.  Ahont  Burton  Ck^nstaUe 
and  Spennithome  the  traveller  can  see  the  dales  threading 
the  hills  in  all  directtons,  and  above  them  heights  crowned 
with  heath  and  firs.  Ftom  Lejbnm  itself  looking  west- 
ward from  the  hi^  ground  over  hidden  Coveidale,  PenhiU, 
and  Hawes,  the  Dale  strrtohes  up  from  a  great  expanse  of 
flat  land  dotted  with  trees,  like  an  African  plain  with  its 
mimosa  thorns,  to  the  Penhill  range,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stand  Middleham  and  its  ancient  castle.  Below  lies  the 
Vale,  broad  and  smiling,  lined  out  with  fencing  walls,  and 
rising  gently  to  the  swelling,  purple  slopes  of  the  Pen  SUlls 
that  in  the  shadow  seemed  almost  black  with  heather.  In 
all  this  beauteous  and  peaceful  scene  the  eye  could  scarcely 
find  a  field  of  ploughed  land :  everywhere  was  grass  and  yet 
more  grass,  until  its  green  was  lost  in  the  purple  of  the 
heather. 

Mr.  Dent,  a  member  of  the  firm  that  has,  I  understood, 
been  established  here  for  over  a  century,  and  who  was  said 
to  know  as  much  about  Wensleydale  and  its  cheeses  as 
anybody  in  Leybum,  told  me  that  cheese-making  was  the 
great  industry  of  the  Dale,  which  is  also  famous  for  its 
cattle.  Everyone  who  kept  two  cows  would  make  cheese, 
although  not  so  much  was  turned  out  as  formerly,  as  a  good 
desA  of  milk  was  sent  to  Liverpool.  The  cheeses^  of  which 
he  showed  me  a  great  number  in  his  shop,  vary  from  6  lbs. 
to  16  lbs.  in  weight,  and  are  mostly  of  the  Stilton  shape — 
something  of  that  flavour  too — with  a  difference.  Mr.  Dent 
told  me  that  there  were  few  large  feknns  in  the  district^ 
and  that  the  average  size  was  about  200  acres.  Of  arable 
there  was  but  little,  not  five  per  cent,  indeed.  Nearly  all 
the  fences  were  of  stone,  and  the  enclosures  geneorally 
measured  from  two  to  five  acres. 

Mr.  Edward  Alderson,  of  the  Bolton  Arms  Hotel,  also  a 
gentleman  of  great  experience,  told  me  that  on  the  whole  he 
thought  the  local  farmers  were  doing  badly,  and  that  unless 
they  could  get  along  with  the  help  of  their  own  families 
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tbey  eoold  not  get  along  at  all.  Labour  for  milking  was 
idmost  unproonrable^  and  neither  lads  nor  lasses  would  take 
service  in  the  ootintry.  Farmers  eren  went  to  Middlee- 
broagh  to  try  to  hire  lads.  The  wages  were  from  18«.  to 
198.  a  week)  with  some  privileges,  such  as  a  house  and  forty 
stone  of  potatoes.  For  large  farms  the  demand  was  not 
great,  but  there  was  much  competition  for  small-holdings, 
i^hough  the  rent  of  these  was  far  higher.  Thus  Mr.  AlderscHi 
said  that  ten  acres  would  cost  a  small-holder  £20  a  year, 
while  SOO  acres  might  be  hired  by  the  large  man  for  under, 
or  at  best  for  a  trifle  orer,  as  many  pounds.  In  addition 
to  the  cheesemaking  the  fanners  fared  and  sold  out  stores, 
as  this  was  a  raising  rather  than  a  fatting  district,  at  any 
rato  west  of  Leybum.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Alderson  said 
that  generally  he  did  not  consid^  the  agricultural  outlook  in 
that  district  to  be  promising. 

Mrs.  Qraham,  the  wife,  I  think,  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  a 
farmer,  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Wensleydale  cheeses,  of  which  she  produces  many. 
fVesh  milk,  in  her  case  a  hundred  gallons,  having  been 
brought  in  and  the  rennet  added,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  aftor  which  the  curd  is  broken 
down  and  left  to  settie.  When  it  has  stood  a  while  in  Hie 
mme  vessels  the  whey  is  strained  off  through  coarse  and  fine 
cloths.  These  processes  take  place  during  the  morning. 
Subsequently  the  curd  is  again  broken  up,  and  after  one 
ounce  of  salt  has  been  added  to  four  pounds  of  curd,  it  is 
wrapped  in  a  coarse  doth  and  put  into  a  wooden  tub  without 
a  bottom  called  a  vat,  which  vat  is  set  in  a  press.  Here  the 
process  seems  to  differ  from  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
Stilton,  which  the  reader  vrill  remember  is  not  pressed.  On 
the  second  morning  the  portions  of  curd  are  transferred 
into  fine  cloths  and  replaced  in  the  press,  where  the  pressure 
is  continued  till  the  evening,  when,  so  far  as  its  making  is 
concerned,  the  cheese  is  finished. 

Mrs.  Graham  inf  (Mrmed  me  tiiat  although  the  work  was 
very  hard  it  paid  well.    Theve  were,  however,  considerable 
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difficulties  connected  with  the  milking,  and  complete  cleftn- 
liness  and  care  in  every  particular  were  eesentiid  to  sacceea. 
She  said  that  the  danger  was  that  the  trade  in  Wensley- 
dalee  would  be  spoilt  by  the  many  bad  cheeses  that  were  put 
upon  the  market  nnder  that  name.  Such  cheeses  when 
tasted  by  consumers  set  them  against  the  brand. 

The  Hon.  W.  Orde-Powlett,  whom  we  saw  at  Leybum, 
confirmed  what  I  had  heard  as  to  the  tightness  of  labour  in 
that  district. 

Mr.  Fairbum,  who  farmed  at  Hutton  BonviUe,  five  miles 
from  Northallerton,  told  me  that  the  land  there  v^as  strong. 
He  reared  cattle,  grew  a  little  wheat  and  a  good  deal  of 
barley,  which  gave  an  average  return  of  four  quarters  to  the 
acre.  All  his  heifer  calves  were  kept  for  cows,  and  the  rest 
he  fed  out,  buying  but  few  stores.  He  bought  in  she^,  but 
did  not  breed  them.  Turnips  he  could  grow,  but  to  do  so 
his  land  must  be  well  woriced.  He  said  that  '  since  rents 
came  down  we've  just  made  things  tie,  but  the  labour  is 
going  to  kill  the  pig,'  i.e.  to  destroy  the  industry.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hiring  men,  but  men  were  no  longer  to  be 
hired.  He  could  not  get  any,  and  thou^t  that  he  would  be 
left  with  nobody  but  his  son.  The  lads  and  lasses  all  went 
away,  there  was  scarcely  one  left  in  agriculture  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  people  were  more  fortunate.  He  meant 
those  who  had  a  family  and  succeeded  in  keeping  them  at 
home.  If  it  had  not  heea  for  his  son's  help  he  must  have 
given  up  farming  himself. 

Bents,  he  said,  were  down  a  half  or  more  on  strong 
lands,  and  now  stood  at  under  £1  an  acre.  Still  there  were 
applicants  for  farms,  men  who  would  risk  a  bit  and  borrow 
a  bit  in  order  to  get  in,  and  sons  of  farmers  whom  their 
fathers  put  on  to  the  land.  To  him,  however,  the  question 
of  where  the  capital  came  from  was  a  mystery.  On  the 
other  hand  some  people  were  beginning  to  grow  tired  of 
it,  chiefly  owing  to  the  labour  difficulty.  He  instanced  a 
man  in  that  neighbourhood  who  held  1,000  acres  and  had 
not  more  than  six  hands  on  the  place*    This  gentleman  was 
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giving  up  one  400-acre  farm  near  by.  Mr.  Fairbom 
thought  the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  lay  the  land  away 
to  grate  and  graze  it  with  cattle  and  4dieep.  He  added  that 
he  could  not  look  forward  to  the  future  with  any  oonfidanoe. 

TrayeUing  from  Potto  to  Nunthorpe  we  passed  along  the 
base  of  ^e  Cleveland  Hills.  Here  the  breadths  of  gxaes  and 
stubble  sti^etohed  away,  always  tending  upwards,  till  they 
culminated  in  wooded  slopes  that  in  H^mx  turn  were  lost  in 
the  clear-cut  lines  <A  the  summits  of  the  moorlands,  which 
extend  thence  for  some  sixteen  mileB  to  Helmsby.  At  Nun^ 
thorpe.once  more  we  met  Mr.  Scarth  Dixon,  who  had  most 
kindly  undertaken  to  be  our  guide  to  Saltbum,  and  there  to 
show*  us  over  his  own  land.  With  him  was  Mr.  T.  Curry, 
]un.,  agent  to  the  large  estate  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Dorman,  oi  Grey 
Towers,  Nunthorpe,  and  other  gentlmnen. 

Here  most  of  the  soil  was  day,  which  produced  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  but  more  barley  than  anjrthing  else.  The 
sheep  lands  were  on  the  hittsdes,  and  about  a  third  of  the 
area  of  the  majority  of  the  farms  was  pasture.  The  farmers 
grazed  and  bred  cattle,  nearly  all  oi  them  selling  milk  in 
Middlesbrough  and  dsewhere.  The  average  size  of  farm 
seemed  to  be  from  120  to  180  acares,  the  arerage  selling  value 
Of  land  from  J80  to  £86  the  acre,  and  the  average  wage 
about  £1  a  week,  while  the>  rents  on  the  Grey  Towers 
estate,  over  much  of  which  we  drove,  varied  from  14$.  6(2.  to 
28tf.  6(1.  an  ac^e. 

There  were  also  a  good  number  of  amall-holdeis  in  the 
ndghbourhood  who  hired  a  few  fidds,  kept  a  cow  or  two, 
and  worked  for  the  farmers  in  hay  time  and  harvest.  Mr. 
Curry  said  that  this  was  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
and  that,  to  a  certaun  extent,  they  relied  on  these  small- 
holders for  h^ur.  On  that  property  there  was,  heinfonned 
me,  no  grass  that  would  feed  out  cattle.  It  was  all  grazing 
land,  and  they  bred  calves  and  fatted  them  at  two  years  old 
in  the  yards.  Also  they  grew  as  mafny  tum%>s  as  possible. 
After  vidting  vaorious  faarms,  induding  the  home  farm  of 
Mr.  Dorman,  on  whom  I  called,  we  went  to  see  Mr.  T.  Curry, 
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of  Morton  Garr,  who,  if  my  memoiy  serres  me,  was  the 
fatiier  of  Mr.  T.  Curry,  Jan.,  agent  to  Mr.  Dorman. 

This  was  a  fine  fatal  of  500  acres,  to  which  Mr.  Curry, 
senior's,  grandfather  came  in  1810.  The  fields  were  mostly 
large,  with  a  peat  snbsoil,  and  had  been  drained  by  the  tenant, 
the  fences  low  and  neat,  and  the  crops  of  wheat  and  oats 
on  tl^se  cool  bottom  lands  which  the  drought  had  suited, 
yery  heary.  A  feature  of  the  place  was  the  large  stacks ; 
thus  I  saw  four  in  the  yard  that  contained  in  them  the 
produce  off  seventy  acres  ot  land.  Mr.  Curry,  jun.,  aaid  that, 
taking  the  district  through,  the  fanners  were  prosperous, 
paying  rent,  interest,  and  making  a  good  living.  At  the 
last  audit  on  Mr.  Dorman's  estate  there  ware  no  complaints 
and  the  season  of  1901  had  been  good  in  Cleveland.  Indeed, 
they  harvested  the  best  erops  won  for  years,  as  the  dry 
weather  had  suited  them.  In  the  wet  seascms,  however,  his 
father  had  lost  ifiSOO  a  year  for  eight  years  in  succession. 
Now  their  land  was  well  drained,  and  ev^i  in  a  wet  time 
they  could  ripen  the  oaai. 

The  farms  on  theae  heavy  day  lands  averaged  about 
120  to  200  acres  in  sioe,  and  Mr.  Curry  said  that  the  small  men 
on  the  small  farms  were  doing  well,  although  they  must 
worit  hard.  They  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  with  labour, 
chiefly,  I  gathered,  owing  to  the  influx  of  Irishman,  cS 
whom  on  this  farm  they  had  thirteen  living  in  a  bothy,  in 
addition  to  three  Englishmen  living  in  cottages.  The  wages 
were  £1  a  week,  with  house  and  garden  (for  tiie  English 
labourers,  I  suppose),  sixty  stone  of  potatoes,  and  beer  three 
times  a  day  in  harvest  and  haysd.  They  had  markets  in 
the  big  towns  for  everything  they  liked  to  send  in,  and  kept 
thirty-two  cows  in  milk.  All  roots  were  fed  to  cattle  in 
the  sheds.  The  cows  they  bought,  milked  them  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  sold  them  out  as  beef,  selling  the  calves 
also  at  a  standing  price  of  about  S6b.  a  head.  Of  sheep,  as 
the  land  would  not  cany  them  permanently,  they  had  a 
'  flying  flock '  of  100  ewes,  bought  in  during  OctcA)^  and 
sold  out  with  their  lambs  in  the  fdlowing  summer. 
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Altogether  Mr.  Carry's  account  of  the  local  agricultural 
conditions  was  the  most  cheerful  that  I  had  beard  for  a 
long  while,  but  to  some  extent  doubtless  this  was  due  to 
the  recent  dry  seasons,  and  still  more  to  the  eager  market 
furnished  by  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Middlesbrough, 
which  lay  close  at  hand. 

The  view  from  the  steep  side  of  Ormesby  Bank  on  the 
road  to  8altbum  was  in  its  way  tery  impressiye.  Below 
lay  a  great  plain,  and  beyond  it  Middlesbrough  dr^ed  in  a 
veil  of  mist  above  which  towerinfi^  chimneys  poured  out 
volumes  of  thick  smoke.  In  Eston,  to  the  north-east,  were 
yet  more  chimneys,  all  their  dense  lines  of  smoke  stream- 
ing down  wind  like  long  black  flags  from  the  trucks  ol 
unseen  ships,  until  at  nightfall  these  pennons  vanish  and  of 
a  sudden  the  points  of  the  tall  masts  ti^e  fire  and  flare 
unceasingly.  So  weirdly  do  they  flame  and  waver  there 
among  the  shadows,  that  almost  one  might  imagine  them 
titanic  torches  set  upon  the  Infernal  slopes  to  light  the 
spirits  of  dead  men  along  the  ways  of  Doom« 

At  the  township  of  Marske,  which  is  situated  near  the 
sea  and  almost  among  the  ironworks,  we  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mark  Hall  in  their  comfortable  house  at  Bye  Hills,  a  couple 
who  belonged  to  that  generation  of  Yorkshire  farmers  which 
is  now  passing  away.  Mr.  Hall  said  that  farmers  were 
doing  pretty  well  in  that  district,  but  that  practically  they 
had  given  up  growing  wheat.  On  his  holding  of  400  acres, 
which,  I  think,  he  took  from  Lord  Zetland,  although  of  this  I 
am  not  sure,  he  bred  and  fed  stock,  sending  milk  to  the 
towns  daily.  Forty  years  before,  his  land,  which  was  strong, 
used  to  be  a  wheat  and  bean  farm.  Then  they  grew  ninety 
acres  of  wheat,  a  few  turnips,  and  a  little  barley;  but  in 
1901  the  chief  crops  were  turnips,  barley,  and  seeds.  His 
course  was  turnips,  bariey,  clover,  oats,  and  if  they  grew 
any  wheat  they  took  beans  tq  follow.  Jjord  Zetland  gave 
a  rebate  of  16  per  cent,  each  half-year,  and  some  tenants 
received  more.    It  used  to  be  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  HaU  ,tpld  me  that  a  great  deal  of  lan4  in  this  dis- 
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trict  had  gone  away  to  glass.  That  soil,  if  well  done, 
woold  make  a  good  bottom  in  eleven  years,  but  if  badly 
done  this  took  twenty  years.  To  sneoeed  there  grass  must 
be  laid  down  properly.  Daring  the  past  two  years  they 
had  heea  badly  off  for  labour,  and  oonld  hardly  get  the 
com  stooked ;  but  he  had  three  sons,  who,  as  I  gatheced, 
gave  him  assistanoe.  He  kept  fonr  married  labourers  and 
some  Irishmen,  but  said  that  after  staying  a  few  years 
the  lads  went  off  to  the  mine&  The  eight  hours'  shift 
in  force  in  these  mines  made  ttie  laboor  question  difficult 
on  the  land.  Sometimes  tiie  nuners  wouM  come  out  to 
help,  but  they  knew  notting  of  agricultural  work,  and 
ibe  young  men  did  not  care  to  leaa*n.  Cowmen  were  hard 
to  get,  as  they  must  do  Sunday  work,  mnA  extra  labour 
cost  48.  a  day.  To  a  hind  he  paid  IBi,  a  week  with  a  house, 
garden,  fifty  stcme  of  potatoes,  milk,  and  loan  of  a  horse 
and  cart  to  lead  his  coals.  Also  if  a  man  fell  ill  they  ocm- 
tinued  to  pay  his  wages. 

He  did  not  ccmsider  that  the  general  run  of  farmeirs  were 
making  more  than  a  living,  nor  did  he  think  the  prospect 
very  good ;  indeed  he  wished  that  his  lads  had  not  tak^i 
to  the  land.  Clydesdale  and  Bhire  facarse-l^eeding,  which 
they  all  practised,  had,  however,  been  successful.  Mr.  Hall 
thought  that  the  Clydesdales  suited  these  clays  better  than 
ihe  Shires,  and  that  the  improvement  of  the  stamp  in 
Cleveland  during  the  past  fifteen  years  was  wonderful. 
There  was  a  really  good  miurket  for  four-year-olds,  which 
fetched  up  to  £60  or  more ;  indeed  he  had  just  sold  one 
for  iP70.  His  practice  was  to  work  them  on  the  farm  from 
two  and  a  half  to  four  years  of  age  and  then  put  them  (m 
the  market.  Mr.  Hall  was  of  opinion^  that  the  producticm 
of  us^l  horses  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries 
left  to  agriculturists  in  Cleveland.  The  rents  in  that  dis- 
trict, he  added,  varied  from  17$.  to  Ws.  the  acre. 

At  Saltlmm  I  had  a  very  interesting  interview  with  Mr. 
J.  W.  Clarke  of  Quisborough,  I  believe  one  of  the  most 
experienced  land  agents  imd  managers  in  Yorkshire,  and  with 
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Mr.  ThoBftaB  Petoh,  of  Bams  Farm,  Skelton,  whose  holding 
I  had  Yieited  on  the  previous  day.  Mr.  Fetch  held  660  a<^e8, 
of  which  400  were  grass,  and  bred  all  his  own  stock,  beasts, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  his,  he  said,  was  a  breeding  farm. 
He  kept  seventeen  or  eighteen  dairy  Sh<Mrthom  cows,  and 
200  improved  Leicester  ewes,  sdhng  cnt  the  lambs  fat  m 
May.  Also  be  had  a  few  Olevdand  Bay  and  Olydeedale 
horses.  His  heifers  he  bred  from,  getting  rid  of  them  after 
the  third  calf,  and  selling  out  the  steers  as  fat  beewts.  On 
his  160  aoves  of  arable  he  grew  twenty  of  swedes,  and  ten  of 
potatoes.    His  farm,  I  should  add,  looked  very  well. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  rents  in  that  neighbourhood  varied 
from  20s.  to  80s.  an  acre.  It  was  an  exceptional  district 
owing  to  the  iron  trade  and  the  ready  maiicet  t(x  all  pro- 
duce^ especially  fof  straw  and  hay.  He  liiought  that  the 
tenant  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  much  helped 
by  the  great  landlords,  who  were  msaiy  of  them  rich  men. 
On  some  estates  money  made  out  of  the  mines  was  very 
freely  spent.  '  The  land,'  he  said,  'has  been  manured  with 
ironstone.'  He  pointed  out  that  farmers  were  unsuited  for 
any  other  profession,  and  that  the  farmer's  life  had  many 
advantages  which  ought  to  be  iak^  into  consideration.  I 
shall  not  quote  Mr.  Clarke's  views  further  at  present  in- 
asmuch as  since  then  he  has  most  kindly  furnished  me  with 
them  in  writing  in  a  document  that  will  demand  attention. 

Mr.  Fetch  thought  that  farmers  had  lost  capital,  and 
that  farming  was  not  a  '  paying  game ' ;  he  added  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  his  landlord  was  so  good,  he 
would  not  have  continued  in  the  business,  which  was  'no 
use.'  Also  he  hung  on  because  he  liked  it  and  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  get  some  at  his  mcmey  back  one  day.  He 
knew  men  who  would  go  out  at  once  if  they  were  able  to 
turn  their  hand  to  anything  else.  The  labour,  he  said,  was 
difficult  to  find  and  very  expensive,  £1  a  week  with  milk, 
house,  and  potatoes — wages  that  the  land  could  not  bear. 
He  employed  three  Irishmen  to  each  of  whcmi  he  had  paid 
26s.  a  week  for  five  weeks,  and  how,  he  asked,  was  he  to  get 
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produce  out  of  his  farm  saffioient  to  satisfy  such  wages? 
When  men  oonld  earn  58.  or  6$,  in  the  mines,  how  coold 
they  be  expected  to  stay  upon  the  land ;  and  what  wonder 
was  it  if  lads  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  drifted  away? 
Twenty  years  before  one  man  need  to  marshal  a  score  of 
women  hoeing  tnmips,  bat  now  where  were  the  women  ? 
Bents,  Mr.  Fetch  added,  had  fallen  from  17  to  20  per  cent 
in  that  district. 

Mr.  Clarke  remarked  that  some  farmers  succeeded,  and 
instanced  a  draper's  assistant  who  had  taken  to  farming, 
qaadrapled  his  holding,  put  out  two  sons,  and  generally  was  | 
qoite  satisfied  with  his  lot.  To  this  Mr.  Fetch  replied  dryly 
that  he  knew  the  man,  and  that  he  had  '  married  a  lady 
with  money.'  Of  the  ciroumfltances  of  this  particular  case 
of  conrse  I  cannot  speak,  but  I  may  mention  it  as  a  cnrioos 
fact  that  in  quite  a  number  of  examples  in  the  course  of 
my  travels  through  England,  I  have  discovered  that  farmers 
who  were  mentioned  to  me  as  especially  successful  have 
met  with  similar  good  fortune.  More  tiiian  once  also  I  have 
heard  that  the  lady  no  longer  possessed  the  money.  Like 
the  ironstone  in  Cleveland  it  had  gone  to  '  manure  the  soil.' 

As  I  consider  them  of  great  value,  and  as  they  dwdl  on 
a  side  of  the  case  which  is  rarely  presented  now-a-days,  I 
quote  hare  the  notes  on  Yorkshire  agriculture  which  have 
been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Clarke.  Li  these  notes  I  have 
made  a  few  clerical  alterations  only  and  some  unimportant 
omissioiis,  the  latter  with  the  object  of  saving  space. 

NOTES  ON  AGBICULTUBB  IN  YOBKSHIBB. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  few  notes  on  the  above 
subject.  They  are  the  outoome  of  my  experience  in  agricultural 
matters  extending  over  a  period  dating  from  1860  up  to  the 
present  time,  therefore  anything  I  may  say  is  the  result  of  actual 
practical  experience,  as  I  have  been  working  amongst  the  owners, 
the  occupiers  of  land,  and  the  agricultural  labourers  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  without  any  intermission. 

As  far  as  possible,  I  will  deal  with  the  various  headings  in  the 
order  you  name. 
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P(ut  and  Present  CcndiUone  in  Yorkshdre. — The  present  po«i- 
tioD  is  peeoliar,  be<»u8e  we  are  just  reooyering  from  a  great 
number  of  years  of  depression^  ttie  eaase  of  which  is,  in  my  mind, 
to  be  traced  to  two  reaeons,  the  Ifirst  being  a  long  series  of  low 
prices  and  the  second  the  great  and  increased  difficulty  that  has 
occurred  of  late  years  in  getting  an  economical  and  sufficient 
supply  of  labour. 

With  regard  to  the  former  I  do  not  altogether  blame  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture  for  the  bad  prices,  for  although  we  hear  very 
often  that  rants  ought  to  be  lowered  to  meet  them  my  experience 
is  that  they  have  been,  and  always  are,  lowered  when  necessary, 
and  the  person  who  rents  land  has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame 
if  be  takes  it  at  too  high  a  rent. 

As  regards  the  labour  question,  it  has  certainly  been  one  of 
very  great  difficulty,  the  supfdy  short  and  the  quality  inferior. 
Nothing  could  have  saved  agriculture  in  this  particular  directicm 
except  the  fact  tlubt  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
mechanical  appliances,  which  have. to  a  very  large  extent  met  ihe 
difficulty.  I  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  although  great 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  farming  operations,  they  have  to  some 
extent  been  met,  and  the  depression  is  actually  and  steadily 
decreasing  and  will  efentually  disappear.  Hist(»ry  repeats  itself ; 
there  have  been  periods  of  greater  depression  than  those  we 
have  lately  gone  through.  I  think  landknds  have  more  than  done 
their  duty,  evpeeiBilj  in  the  North  of  England,  by  carrying  out 
permanent  improvements  in  every  direction,  which  have  tended 
to  a  very  great  extent  to  bi^ailce  Uie  difficulties  we  had  to  meet. 

I  do  not  tiiink  fanners  have  mocb  money  of  late  years,  still  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  mixed  farms  of  moderate  size.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  good  land  that  is  unlet,  and  nearly  all  the  farms  in 
the  open  market  command  decidedly  good  rents,  which  show  an 
increase  upon  those  lowered  a  few  years  ago.  The  cause  of  this  is 
difficult  to  see.  The  general  reason,  however,  to  my  mind  is  that 
Hbe  fanning  element  is  very  strongs  and  there  will  idways  be  in 
England  men  who  prefer  to  find  their  occupation  in  life  <m  the 
land  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  supply.  Farms  are  very 
good  to  1^,  and,  with  the  exception  of  unusually  large  ones,  whic^ 
are  always  difficult  to  deal  with,  there  is  a  greater  demand  than 
the  supply  can  meet.  People  with  a  capital  large  enough  to  take 
a  big  farm  are  certainly  not  to  be  found,  because  men  possessing, 
say,  from  iC5,000  to  ^£10,000  prefer  to  put  it  in  some  commercial 
concern  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  making  a  large  return 
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upon  their  outlay  or  livifig  upon  it  witiK>tti  risk.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  that  the  change  in.  this  reepeot  is  greater  now  than  it 
ever  was.  There  may  be  very  good  tenants  who  oome  under  the 
designation  of  gentlemen  fanners  who  have  abandoned  agriculture 
as  a  means  of  living,  but  this  class  was  never  one  to  depend  upon, 
and  merely  arose,  and  vrill  arise  at  times,  when  ihere  is  a  consider- 
able wealth  of  surplus  capital  in  the  country. 

I  consider  that,  taking  the  state  of  Ae  land  generally,  it  is 
better  cultivated  now  than  it  was  maoiy  years  ago.  There  is 
perhaps  a  slight  falling  off  to  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago  in 
some  districts,  but  the  general  system  ci  cultivation  has  improved 
and  rents  are  fairly  maintained.  The  loss  of  rent  in  Yorkshire  has 
been  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  other  ooontieB^  and  it  has  been 
recovered  to  a  considerable  extent  of  late  by  tenancies  changing 
hands.  I  attribute  the  loss  a  great  deal  to  the  fact  thi^  farmers 
as  well  as  others  Uve  at  a  higkar  rate  and  maintain  a  different 
position  socially  from  what  they  did  thirty  yeats  ago.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  labourer;  and  as  the  rate  of  wa^es  is  so 
largely  increased,  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  give  the  landlord  so 
much  rent  as  he  could  when  both  the  cost  oi  living  and  the  rate 
of  wages  were  very  much  less. 

I  need  not  say  that  throughout  the  wiiole  of  England  every 
class  have  during  the  last  thirty  years  increased  their  style  of 
living  very  materially,  and  money  consequently  is  of  much  less 
value.  This  seems  to  spj^y  more  especially  to  the  fanner  or 
occupier  of  land  and  the  labourer,  with  the  resttlt  I  have  given. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  any  loss  that  has  occurred  in  the 
rental  value  of  land  ia  attiibataUe  more  to  this  fact  than  to  Any 
other. 

Oniiook,*^!  think  on  the  whole  the  outlook  is  hopeful,  and  at 
the  present  mom^it  rents  are  wdl  and  promptly  paid. 

Labour, — ^The  labour  question  I  admit  is  getting  more  difficult 
every  day,  but  my  own  opinion  is  thai  the  rate  of  wages  has  got 
about  as  high  as  it  can  go,  and  it  is  more  likely  &at  a  reaction 
will  set  in  with  a  tendency  to  lower  wages  than  tiiat  tiiey  will 
increase^  In  England  when  yon  da  not  quite  get  the  value  of  your 
outlay  there  generally  seems  to  be  a  reaction,  and  I  am  boand  to 
say  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  these  departments  of  agriculture  is 
more  than  it  is  intrinsically^worth,  especially  when  you  consider 
the  infericmty  of  the  work  you  get.  This  remsjrk  allies  to  every 
class  of  labour  connected  wi^  farming  operaticms  and  to  all  estate 
work.    At  the  present  moment  tiiere  is  a  very  serious  difficulty  in 
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getting  dxperieiioed  men  who  ftie  thorotighly  olever  at  all  the 
▼ariotis  daasee  of  fann  and  estate  woric. 

Fofnnmq  gm&raUy. — iWmera  have  altered  their  system  of 
husbandry  in  numy  parte  by  laying  down  a  great  deal  of  land  to 
grass.  l%ds,  of  oonise,  has  been  done  largely  with  the  assistance 
of  their  landlofds;  also  they  have  grown  more  root  orops  than 
they  used  to  do,  and  instead  of  growing  so  muoh  wheat  have  gone 
in  largely  for  barley,  a  <ffop  not  supposed  in  olden  days  to 
grow  well  on  strong  land.  They  have  also,  with  the  assistanoe  of 
eovered  sheds  and  buildings,  kept  alarger  headol  all  kinds  of  stock. 
I  know  many  farms  where  the  building  aooommodation  has  been 
more  than  doubled  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  where  even 
now  they  are  hardly  suffieiently  equipped  to  meet  the  changes  in 
thisrespeet 

Oottages.^-^AB  regafds  cottages  in  Yorkshire,  and  speaking 
generally  for  the  North  of  England,  these  have  been  very  muoh 
improved,  and  there  is  little,  if  any,  complaint  to  be  made  of  them. 
My  opinion  is  that  landlords  have  met  the  question  very  fairly. 
With  the  many  local  authorities  that  have  arisen  whose  duty  it  is 
to  look  into  these  matters,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  landlord 
to  avoid  putting  hid  cottages  into  order,  even  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so,  and  few  are  to  be  found  on  well-managed  estates  where  the 
sanitary  arrangements  are  not  up  to  date.  At  the  present  moment 
tile  cost  of  building  cottages  is  absolutely  prohibitive  to  allow  of 
their  being  ttected  with  any  view  otiier  than  to  meet  the  necessity 
for  tiiem.  However  mudi  they  may  be  required,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  occupants  to  pay  a  rent,  even  out  of  the  high 
vTages  paid,  that  would  yield  more  ^n  two  percent,  upon  the  cost. 

Fmm&ial  States  of  Lafidlords,  Tenants,  and  Labowren, — As 
regards  the  finaneial  state  (A  the  three  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  soil  and  who  have  to  live  out  of  it  I  believe  that  the  land- 
lords or  owners  are  tiiose  who  have  suffefred  most. 

The  tenant  farmers  have  sufifered  to  a  certain  extent ;  they, 
howevor,  have  had  it  in  thdr  hands  to  what  is  called  '  out  their 
loss,*  as  they  are  not  obliged  to  continue  a  tenancy  ti^at  is 
unprofitable.  A  landlord,  however,  must  stick  to  his  land  or  run 
ttie  risk  of  a  forced  sale. 

'  As  regards  the  labourer,  he  certainly  is  receiving  a  great  deal 
more  money  now  than  he  ever  has  done  since  his  services  were 
sudi  an  essential  factor  in  agricultural  operations;  but  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  he  is  saving  more  money  now  than  he  did 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  wages  were  less,  and  I  cannot 
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ihink  that  the  fwving  element  is  quite  so  strong  now  m  it  was  in 
those  days.  My  own  experienoe  is  that  wh^i  the  agricaltaral 
labourer  was  not  reoeiving  such  good  wages  years  ago  he  had 
more  spare  money  than  he  has  at  the  present  tiine. 

Fse-iimple  and  LeUmg  Value  cf  AgriouUwral  Property.— li  is 
quite  impossible  to  purdiase  good  land  now  at  a  low  figure. 
Large  traots  of  inferior  quality  can  doubtless  be  bought  at  a  price 
that  will  pay  to  improve,  but  I  know  of  no  estates  changing  hands 
that  have  been  purchased,  and  that  had  any  amenities  whatever, 
to  pay  more  than  two  per  cent.,  and  that  is  probaUy  the  experience 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  In  tiie  large  manufacturing  districts  of 
Torimhire  land  is  sold,  and  is  still  selling,  at  very  high  prices.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  big  capitalists  chose  to  invest  thdr  money  in 
land  at  the  present  time  they  would  get  a  large  return  for  it  in 
the  near  future  for  the  very  sio^rie  reasim  that  land  does  not 
increase  in  area,  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  daily  increas- 
ing, and  it  is  natural  that  diose  who  have  left  tiie  land  and  made 
their  money  in  towns  should  wish  to  return  and  spend  their  days 
on  the  land  from  which  they  q»rang. 

Agricultural  Education. — I  confess  to  having  a  prejudice 
against  any  education  other  than  an  elementary  one,  leaving  it  to 
the  clever  boy  or  girl  to  carry  on  their  own  education  if  they 
have  it  in  them  to  rise.  I  have  never  known  a  good  clever 
boy  who  did  not  rise  in  the  world  if  he  was  capable  of  doing  so, 
having  first  received  his  dementary  edncatkm ;  but  to  cram  a  lot 
of  parrot  infcMrmation  into  a  receptacle  which  cannot  digest  it  is 
foolish  in  the  extreme. 

No  doubt  the  attractions  of  town  lifo  will  draw,  and  always 
have  drawn,  a  large  percentage  from  the  land,  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  greater  number  of  those  who  go  there  really 
do  good.  If,  however,  it  were  possible  to  give  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  instruction  in  rural  districts  in  agricultural  and  estate 
work  I  would  cordially  approve ;  but  as  everyone  at  the  present 
day  wants  to  be  at  work  and  receiving  pay  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  I  do  not  see  exactly  how  the  time  is  to  be  found  to  do 
much  in  this  direction. 

Technical  education  is  a  great  institution,  but  the  twin  B's  are 
the  groundwork  which  must  not  be  skipped,  and  after  that 
clever  boys  or  girb  will,  with  the  many  opportunities  now  open  to 
them,  rise  to  any  height;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  you  can 
bring  on  the  whole  community  at  the  same  rate. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  that  my  experience,  which 
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extends  over  all  the  northern  coonties  and  Warwiokahire,  North- 
amptonshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devon- 
shire, leads  me  to  think  that  the  real  difficulties  that  have  been  met 
with  on  landed  estates  have  arisen  first  of  all  because  tibe  owners 
have  spent  from  time  tcrtime  more  of  their  income  than  they 
ought  to  have  done — ^their  social  position  apparently  demanding 
it — ^led  an  idle  life,  and  been  unable  to  meet  the  proper  wants  of 
their  tenantry.  Secondly,  that  the  tenantry  and  labourers  have 
also  spent  more  than  they  could  afford,  and  in  some  districts  have 
been  of  an  inferior  class  as  regards  intelligence,  capability,  and 
capital.  Except  in  these  cases  I  have  seldom  come  across  estates 
that  have  not  been  able  to  weather  the  storm  and  come  success- 
fully out  of  the  depression  uuharmed,  and  I  have  known  no  estate 
go  to  the  wall  unless  the  landlord  has  been  actually  improvident 
and  unable  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  family  and  do  justice  to  his 
property. 

I  have  found  the  greatest  intelligenoe  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  most  thriving  tenantry  and  labourers  in  the  counties 
of  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire,  and  these  two  counties  have 
weathered  the  storm  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  others  I 
have  come  across.  I  have  foimd  very  good  farmers  in  Warwick- 
shire, Shropshire,  Somersetshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Northampton- 
shire, and  generally  in  the  northern  counties,  but  in  none  of  them 
have  I  found  the  agricultural  labourer  to  be  equal  in  intelligence 
and  physique  to  the  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  man, 

I  think  the  facilities  that  are  granted  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  way  of  elementary  education  are  sufficient,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  occasion  to  have  a  technical  education  for  those  who 
wish  to  follow  farming  pursuits,  the  best  way  in  my  opinion  being 
by  actuid  practice  upon  the  land.  Agricultural  labour  must 
necessarily  be  a  dull  and  slow  process,  but  there  has  idwajrs 
been  in  the  past  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  followed  the 
calling  from  choice,  and  although  of  late  years  this  class  has  drifted 
into  towns  in  large  numbers,  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good 
to  endeavour  to  create  an  artificial  state  of  things  to  try  to  alter 
the  conditions. 

As  regards  comparative  rentals  of  the  present  day  with  those 
of  the  past,  there  is  no  doubt  considerable  loss  has  been  sustained, 
but  this  losa  has  to  a  very  great  extent  been  minimised  by  a 
judicious  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  so  serious  on  well-managed  properties  as  to  need  any  special 
comment.    The  great  loss  in  this  respect  has  always  been  on 
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properties  where  the  luidlord  was  worse  off  than  the  tensnl 
Where  the  landlord  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  do  anything 
to  meet  his  tenants  or  to  meet  the  different  sljie  of  farming  in  the 
way  of  inoreaoed  aooommodation,  the  loss  of  rent  may  be  very 
great ;  bat  I  take  it  this  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
called  agrioohiiral  depression,  hot  is  merely  a  state  of  tilings  that 
will  arise  in  any  other  degree  of  Ufe  where  the  persons  interested 
cannot  meet  their  obligations. 

I  do  not  tlnnk  ttiere  is  any  heroic  vemedy  that  would  improve 
the  outlook.  Personally  I  am  not  in  the  very  least  a  pessimisi, 
especially  as  regards  ttie  situation  in  Yorkshire ;  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  no  special  remedy  is  required. 

J.  W.  Glabkb. 
H.  Bid«r  H«g0ud,  Esq. 


It  will  be  obserred  that  the  above  report  is  highly  opti- 
mistic in  tone,  and  I  think  for  this  reason  shonld  be  studied 
side  by  side  with  the  other  evidence  which  I  collected  in  the 
county.  There  are  points  in  it  with  which  many  readers 
may  disagree.  Thus,  Mr.  Clarke's  statement  that  he  has 
*  known  no  estate  go  to  the  wall  unless  the  landlord  has 
been  actually  improvident  and  unable  to  meet  the  claims  of 
his  family  and  do  jnstioe  to  his  property '  is  one  calculated 
to  delight  politicians  of  a  certain  school  and  other  critics 
of  their  class.  But  is  not  the  assertion  altogether  too 
sweeping?  I  imagine  that  in  every  county  in  Engand, 
including  Yorkshire,  which  is,  I  admit,  one  of  the  most 
prosperous,  instances — and  in  some  cases  great  numbers  of 
instances — can  be  found  where  esti^tes  have  gone  to  the  wall 
whose  owners  have  not  been  '  actually  improvident.'  If  Mr. 
Clarke  has  any  doubt  upon  the  point  let  him,  as  I  have 
done,  investigate  the  condition  of  agricultural  affairs  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  other  places, 
counties  to  which  his  experience  does  not,  I  think,  extend. 

Of  these  and  some  other  districts  it  might  be  said  more 
taruthfuUy  that  a  very  large  number  of  estates  are  in  fact 
kept  on  their  feet  by  the  help  of  extraneous  means  which  their 
owners  chance  to  {>o88e88.     But  perhaps  when  Mr.  GlaiiLe 
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wrote  this  passage  he  had  Yorkshire,  and  especially  the 
Cleveland  distriot  of  Yorkshire,  chiefly  in  his  mind,  where, 
as  he  himself  remarked,  the  land  is  'manured  with  iron- 
stone.' If  a  holder  of  real  property  has  ieiO,000  or  ^£20,000 
a  year  derived  from  coal  or  other  mines,  it  is  not  hard  for 
him  to  be  a  good  landlord  who  builds  ]M?MniseB  and  cottages, 
gives  large  remissions  of  rent  Sec.,  and  whose  farms  are 
the  obfect  ot  eager  competition  amcmgst  tenants.  However 
these  tilings  may  be—  and  Yorkshire  men  will  best  know  the 
facts  concerning  them— ^as  the  main  cd)]ect  of  this  work  is  to 
present  every  side  of  the  agricaltnral  problem  and  every 
shade  of  opinion  coimeetod  with  it,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  Clarke  for  this  dear  aaid  aUe  expression  ol  his  views, 
and  for  the  opportunity  which  he  has  given  me  of  laying  them 
before  the  puUic. 

I  may,  however,  call  attention  to  the  point  thi^  they  deal 
strictly  with  the  land  and  those  connected  with  it,  and  do 
not  touch  upon  the  larger^  national  problems  involved  in  its 
desertion  by  the  peasMitry. 

In  driving  with  Mr.  Searth  Dixon  to  visit  his  tenant, 
Mr.  Henry  Allison,  of  Low  House  Farm,  Stanghow,  about 
four  miles  from  Saltbum,  we  passed  through  the  large 
mining  village  of  Lingdale.  On  this  very  spot«  now  covened 
with  houses,  Mr.  Dixon  informed  us  that  he  shot  his  first 
grouse  as  ahoy.  Mr*  AUieon  said  that  the  position  of  farmers 
in  that  diskict  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  man.  Some  of 
them  wete  doing  well  and  some  of  tiiem  were  not,  but  he 
did  not  know  many  who  had  advanced  themeelves  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  class,  if  averaged,  was  not  flourish^- 
ing.  "Peofie  told  hhn  thai  there  was  a  silver  lining  to  their 
cloud,  but  if  so  he  could  not  see  it ;  it  did  not  matter  what 
thqr  produced,  the  foreign^  imdersold  them.  For  farms, 
however,  there  was  a  ready  demand,  as  people  ^vrtio  had  made 
moneff  m  commerce  came  in  and  applied  tcx  them.  Their 
ccmditicm  had  depreciated  a  good  deal — 90  per  cent,  he  should 
say— and  the  stackyards  were  not  nearly  so  full  m  they 
used  to  be.    Thdr  markets,  howiever,  were  ooeptionally 
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good ;  thus  they  received  ninepenoe  a  gallon  for  milk  all  the 
year  round.  The  rents  averaged  £1  an  acre  and  12$.  6d.  for 
moorland.  He  knew  no  one  who  was  paying  as  much  as 
24$.  Mr.  Allison  mentioned  a  500-acre  farm  near  by,  that 
he  said  was  not  then  producing  half  as  much  as  it  used  to 
do»  on  which  the  rent  had  fallen  from  S2$  to  aO«.  or  21«. 
the  acre. 

Labour  generally,  he  told  us,  was  very  bad,  'a  very 
great  item,'  although  not  so  bad  in  1901  as  it  bad  been  in 
1900.  In  that  year  farmers  were  obliged  to  give  6«.  a  day 
and  victuals  to  get  labour,  and  he  knew  cases  in  which  they 
had  to  sell  off  in  order  to  pay  the  ntNiand  their  rent.  If  an 
extra  man  was  wanted  he  oould  not  be  hired  under  15«.  a  week 
and  his  meat,  but  perscMially  he  had  two  or  three  sons  of  his 
own  who  were  growing  up  and  able  to  help  him.  Ten  years 
before  a  servant  in  the  house  reoeived  £15  a  year,  now  he 
was  paid  from  £20  to  £^,  and  exceptionally  well  fed,  getting 
fresh  meat  four  times  a  day  with  tea,  lemon-water,  and  beer 
twice  a  day.  When  miners  came  ta  help  them  in  the  after- 
noon they  had  '  four  o'clocks/  and  2s.  apiece. 

Mr.  Allison  farmed  260  acres,  or  including  moorland 
between  300  and  400.  He  kept  a  small  but  very  high 
quality  flock  of  Leicester  sheep,  of  which  one  ram  took  the 
prise  at  Bradford  that  year,  and  all  of  his  farm  that  I  saw 
was  in  good  condition.  On  this  place  was  a  curious  thresh- 
ing machine  that  is  still  in  use— the  first,  Mr.  Dixon 
tdd  me,  put  up  in  tihis  part  of  Cleveland.  It  stood  in  a 
circular  stone  house  and  conveyed  the  power  of  the  five 
horses  that  turned  it  to  a  loft  overhead.  As  a  child  X  can 
remember  seeing  working  at  the  Manor  Farm  at  Bradenham 
in  Norfolk  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus  turned  by  six  horses 
and  having,  over  the  centre  shaft,  a  seat  for  their  driver, 
who  revolved  unceasingly,  like  a  joint  before  the  fire ;  but 
in  all  my  joumeyings,  with  the  single  excqstion  of  this  one 
at  Stanghow,  I  have  found  nothing  so  prinntive  still  in  use. 
Everywhere  steam  has  killed  out  such  contrivances. 

The  prospect  from  the  top  of  Charies's  Hill  on  this  liow 
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House  Farm  was  singularly  fine.  To  the  north-east  glittered 
ihe  Grerman  Ocean,  its  white-capped  billows  rushing  land- 
wards before  the  gale,  and  midway  between  it  and  me, 
situated  on  flat,  open  lands  divided  into  large,  fenced  fields, 
the  town  of  Brotton.  To  the  east  a  rising  plain  that  runs 
to  the  edge  of  Bonlby  Gliffii.  To  the  south-east  anoth^ 
wide,  arable  plain  marked  by  woods  and  Easingtcm  Church 
and  bordered  with  the  Moors.  To  the  south  Freeborough 
Hill,  the  yiUages  of  Eilton  and  Liverton,  and  beyond  them 
nuMce  purple  moors.  To  the  west,  looking  over  Tlnxwtle  Nest 
Farm,  Dinadale  Moor  rising  to  a  ridge  against  the  sky, 
hating  for  foreground  grass  lands  and  a  cornfield  set  with 
stocks.  Lastiy,  quite  dose  at  hand  and  looking  strangely 
out  of  place  beneath  the  pure,  blue  heaven  filled  with  broken 
clouds  and  on  that  vast  and  smiling  scene  of  Natore  unde- 
filed)  an  iron  mine  with  tall  smoking  chimneys  surrounded 
by  grey  hills  of  ore  and  reluse. 

The  road  which  we  followed  from  Cleveland  to  Pickering 
by  Saltbnm  and  Whitby  runs  over  the  Yorkshire  moorlands, 
which  are  devoted  to  sheep  and  grouse,  more,  perhaps,  to 
grouse  than  sheep.  Another  industry  which  may  be  called 
agricultural  that  I  noted  here  is  that  of  apiculture,  which  is 
largely  practised  upon  the  edges  of  the  Moors,  where  the 
bees  roam  gathering  barney  from  the  heather  blocmi.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Xoghtfoot,  proftfietor  of  the  Pickering  Bee  Farm,  has 
most  kindly  given  me  a  great  deal  of  information  m  to  the 
working  of  these  apiaries.  He  said  that  in  no  district  in 
Bngland  is  the  industry  of  bee-keqping  carried  on  to  so  large 
an  extent  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pickering.  Men  of 
almost  every  trade  have  bees,  especially  those  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  railway  ccH&pany.  Moreover  these  are  looked 
upon,  Impart  from  any  profit  that  can  be  made  out  of  them, 
as  a  source  of  interest  and  a  means  c^  employing  spare  time. 

There  are  two  bee  pastures  in  the  district :  clover  and 
flowOTS  from  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  blooming 
heather,  which  furnishes  the  mam  honey  crop,  from  mid- 
August  to  the  end  of  September.     In  order  to  gather  this 
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heather  h(mey  the  majority  of  bee-keepen  idotb  their  beee 
to  the  Moors,  some  of  t^em  from  as  fasr  as  twenty-four  miles 
away.  This  must  be  done  at  night  time,  for  if  they  are  shut 
up  in  the  hives  and  taken  long  journeys  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  the  bees  might  be  smothered.  For  ihe  purposes  of  the 
information  which  he  has  given  me,  Mr.  Lightf oot  consulted 
the  oldest  bee-keeper  in  the  district,  Mr.  G-eorge  Skaife,  at 
Middleton,  a  man  whose  experience  of  bees  extends  over  ttie 
last  sixty-five  years. 

Mr.  Skaife  never  used  any  but  skep  hives,  of  which 
he  has  had  as  many  as  170,  that  have  brought  him  in  as 
much  as  JPJO  in  a  single  year  from  tiie  sale  of  honey.  The 
heaviest  hive  he  ever  owmed  weighed  after  the  heather 
season  8  st.  12  lbs.,  whiidi  is  believed  to  be  a  record  for  (me 
straw  skep.  His  reasons  for  not  abandotning  skeps  for  the 
bar-frame  hives  were  that  the  fcnnner  are  easier  to  moveto 
the  Moors,  do  not  take  up  so  much  room  either  on  the 
ground  or  in  the  cart  during  the  journey,  and  require  less 
attention  than  the  latter.  Mr.  Lighttoot  added  that  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  honey  gathered  in  <me 
season,  but  in  1900  he  tock  an  average  of  twenty-one  pound 
sections  of  heather  honey  per  hive  from  nineity -seven  hives, 
irrespective  of  run  honey,  which  was  afterwards  put  into 
bottles,  or  a  totid  of  over  half  a  ton.  The  net  profit  per 
hive,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  one  large  apiarist,  seemed  to 
be  a  littie  over  twelve  shillings.  He  stated  that  there  had 
certainly  been  mi  increase  of  bee-keqpen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, especially  during  the  past  five  years.  What  the  profit 
had  been  to  the  new  men  he  could  not  say,  but  he  thought 
it  probable  that  in  many  cases  they  made  a  loss,  since 
bee-keeping  requires  as  much  knovdedge  as  aoy  other 
industry,  although  he  deelared  that  the  average  man  seems 
to  think  that  so  long  as  he  has  bees  he  is  bound  to  make 
money. 

Oolonel  W.  8coby,of  Hobground  House,  Biimington,  our 
host  in  this  district,  showed  me  Pickering  Ohurdi,  which 
cootadns  perhaps  the  finest  medieval  frescoes  that  I  have 
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yet  seen.  Abo  there  is  a  tcmib  with  the  cross-legged  effigy 
of  Sir  WilUftn  de  Brays,  a  Crusader,  and,  what  are  v^y  rare 
in  England,  two  fine  dgbteeoth-centory  d^andeliers  hanging 
on  either  4nde  of  the  altar.  UnfortuiMtely  I  have  no  space 
to  describe  tlie  frescoes,  which  merit  the  attention  of  any 
visitor  to  this  little  town.  Their  subjects  inclode  8t.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  St.  Ghristo]dier  bearing  the  Infant  GhriBt 
across  the  river,  in  tr^ktaneat  not  anUke  to  that  of  the  same 
scene  as  presented  in  the  ohnrdi  at  H(»ley  in  Oxfordshire 
which  I  have  already  described,  the  execution  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Herod's  feasts  the  martycdcHn  of  St.  Edmoncl,  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Eatherine,  and  others. 

In  this  chnreh  of  Pickering  lie  also  the  bones  of  William 
Marshall,  in  his  goieration  one  of  my  few  predecessors  in 
&is  task  of  investigating  ttie  conditions  of  roral  En^and. 
His  works  are  well  known  but  net  easy  to  come  by,  especially 
his  '  Bnral  Economy  of  England.'  He  died  at  Pickering  in 
1818,  and  with  more  truth  than  is  common  in  sach  inscrip- 
tions of  that  period,  his  tombstone  states  that '  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  the  study  of  rural  economy.' 

At  Pickering  I  saw  Mr.  Samuel  Loy,  J.P.,  one  of  the 
principal  tondowners  there,  who  told  me  &at  the  rents  in 
the  district  varied  from  10«.  to  iOs.  the  acre,  the  average  bring 
about  270.  They  had  not  fallen  more  than  26  per  cent, 
since  the  good  times.  Land  that  was  on  the  Bedstone 
conmianded  a  high^  rent  than  land  that  was  on  the  Lime- 
stone ;  thus  farms  of  his  at  one  tad  of  the  town  on  the  Bed- 
stone fetched  80s.,  and  at  the  other  on  Limestone  289.  the 
acre.  It  was  an  arable  country,  and  the  best  soils  were 
those  that  grew  turnips  and  barley.  The  breeding  and  feed- 
ing were  mostly  carried  on  in  the  valley.  Labour,  Mr.  Loy 
said,  was  dear,  as  the  quarries  took  away  the  men,  and  they 
bad  no  Irish.  The  young  people  were  going  to  the  towns, 
but  he  believed  tiiat  some  were  coming  back  again. 

The  principal  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
were  many  small-holdings  of  twenty  acres  and  upwards, 
were  men  who  had  raised  themselves.    Of  this  Colonel  Sooby 
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and  Mr,  Loy  gave  me  yarioiiB  specific  instances.  Thos  the 
former  said  that  he  let  a  twenty-acre  farm  to  a  man  for  £20. 
Afterwards  this  man  took  fifty  acres,  then  120  acres,  and 
finally  a  farm  fear  his  son  of  120  acres  at  £2  2«.  per  acre. 
Again  some  f onrteen  years  before  he  had  ttiirty  acres  to  let 
They  were  taken  by  a  farm  labourer  of  thirty-three  years  of 
age  who  had  saved  £70.  After  five  or  six  years  he  inor^bsed  his 
holding  to  sixty-fonr  acres,  and  some  five  years  ago  he  went 
to  Malton  and  tooka  farmof  120  acres  and  was  then  thriTing. 
His  ex-foreman  had  risen  in  the  same  fashion,  and  farmed 
400  acres.  Moreover  in  the  last  two  cases  the  men  started 
after  the  good  times  had  gone  by. 

Mr.  Loy  said  that  he  knew  men  who  farmed  in  America 
who  dedured  &at  they  coold  do  better  in  Yorkshire. 
Two  lads  whom  he  knew  went  to  Nebraska  for  seven  years. 
They  were  working  very  hard,  doing  evetytiiing  for  them- 
selves, but  made  little  headway.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  some  hope  of  advancement  to  farm 
labourers,  as  if  there  was  raoh  a  hope  it  filled  them  with  an 
altogether  healthier  spirit.  Mrs.  Loy  told  me  that  female 
servants  were  exceedingly  scarce  in  that  district,  so  scarce 
indeed  that  she  was  obliged  to  import  hers,  or  some  of  them, 
from  Norway. 

From  Pickering  we  drove  throogh  Middleton  and 
Wrelton,  where  the  soil  is  limertone  and  redstone  with  a 
stiff  clay  on  the  lower  lands,  to  Marton  and  Hobgroond 
House,  Sinnington,  where  we  were  to  stay.  In  this  district 
we  saw  many  narrow,  high-hedged  fields  measuring  from 
forty  to  fifty  yards  across,  running  down  to  lowland  that 
had  been  drained  of  more  recent  years.  These  were  let  at 
about  £2  the  acre,  and  one  of  them  had  been  sold  not  long 
ago  for  £76  an  acre.  In  1760  a  common  existed  here  which 
is  now  called  the  New  Enclosure.  The  villages  do  not 
stand  in  the  valley,  but  either  on  the  limestone  formation  or 
on  the  chalk  above.  Climbing  a  steep  slope  of  Kimmeridge 
clay  which  once  was  commonage,  we  came  to  the  crest  of 
Binnington  Hill. 
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Here  the  view  bathed  in  the  red  lights  of  sunset  was 
very  fine.  To  the  south  lay  the  immense  Vale  of  Pickering, 
bordered  far  away  by  the  Wold  Hills  running  from 
Settrington  on  the  west  to  Wold  Newton  and  Filey  on 
the  east,  a  great  expanse  of  fertile  wheat  land  measuring 
twenty  miles  in  depth  by  perhaps  as  many  in  length.  To 
the  north,  extending  from  Helmsley  on  the  west  to  Seamer 
on  the  east,  a  spreading  ridge  of  lime-  and  sand*stone,  the 
whole  area  f(»rming  a  gigantic  basin  drained  by  the  Derwent 
and  its  tributaries.  Nearer  at  hand,  over  the  brink  of  the 
hill  looking  westward,  we  saw  a  fertile  Mid  slightly  undulat- 
ing country  that  extends  to  Hambleton  Hill,  eighteen  miles 
away,  and  to  the  north-west  a  well-wooded  land,  beyond 
which  were  the  purple  Moors  that  lay  between  us  and 
Whitby.    It  was  a  noble  prospect. 

Passing  down  towards  Sinnington  grass  and  arable 
seemed  to  be  about  equally  balanced.  Here  the  soil  was 
chiefly  strong  clay  with  a  limestone  subsoil.  The  {Hcturesque 
village,  which  has  many  red-tiled,  stone  houses,  is  backed  by 
a  wooded  hill,  and  on  the  Green  I  saw  a  tall  maypole  standing, 
the  only  one  I  have  found  in  England.  Here  lived  a  number 
of  freeholders,  and  fruit-growing,  especially  of  plums  and 
tomatoes,  was  much  followed.  The  Seven,  ¥^ich  flows  dose 
by,  falls  into  the  Bye,  and  the  Bye  into  the  Derwent. 

Driving  on  along  the  Seven  throu^  rich  meadow  lands, 
many  of  them  of  hazel  loam  which  fetched  SOs,  an  acre, 
we  came  to  Marton,  a  tidy,  stone-built  viUage  of  about 
650  acres,  its  main  street  edged  by  neat  grass  plots  and 
sycamore  trees,  with  orchards  lying  at  the  backs  of  the 
houses.  In  this  parish,  we  were  informed,  there  are  more 
than  twenty-three  holders,  all  of  whom  have  orchards  and  own 
their  houses  and  an  acre  or  so  of  land.  H^e  too  lived  a  man 
who  had  been  a  farm  labourer  under  Colonel  Scoby's  father, 
and  who  now  held  a  mill  and  a  piece  of  land  which  he  had 
bought  for  £260.  Colonel  Scoby  told  us  that  twenty-five  years 
before  thirteen  acres  of  land  near  this  village  sold  for  £1,600, 
that  is,  the  great  price  of  about  j^123  an  acre.    Needless  to  say 
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it  would  not  now  fetch  so  much.    In  this  district  gooeebenries, 
Victoria  plnms,  and  BclingviUe  apptoe  are  largely  grown. 

At  Normanby,  which  we  reached  next,  a  third  of  the 
parish  had  gone  down  to  grass  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Hiere  there  lived  a  freeholder  of  fonr  acres  of  which  two 
thirds  were  tillage.  Colonel  Scoby  said  that  he  had  known 
this  man  to  sell  £80  worth  of  jtoit  off  his  little  prq^erty 
in  a  year.  He  said  also  that  from  a  small  farm  of  thirty- 
five  acres  that  we  passed,  which  was,  I  think,  his  property, 
several  labourers  in  his  own  and  his  fath^'s  employ  had 
risen  to  better  things  and  lai:^^  holdings.  So  at  length 
we  came  to  Hobgronnd  Hon3e»  which  actually  stands,  I 
beUeva,  ia  the  parish  of  Great  Barogh. 

Colonel  Sooby  told  me  that  he  owned  about  1,000  acres,  of 
which  200  were  in  hand.  The  selling  value  of  land  had 
fallen  conaderaUy  sinoe  1873,  and  the  i^nts  from  25  to  30 
per  cent.,  but  generally  they  had  kept  on  the  same  tenuits 
who  had  never  been  a  penny  in  arrear.  His  smi^Iest  farm 
was  twenty  and  his  lai^gest  140  acres.  The  fanners  there, 
who,  he  si^d,  ware,  a  shrewd,  frugal  lot  of  man,  worked  hard 
and  held  their  awn.  In  some  cases  they  got  on  and  even 
saved  money.  They  were  all*ronnd  farmers,  keeping  cows 
and  breeding  stock,  whi^  they  fed  out  at  two  and  a  half 
years,  also  a  few  pigs.  AU  of  them  produced  some  sort  of 
horse,  useful*  heavy  cart  animals,  hadmeys  or  hunters. 

Colonel  Scoby,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  for  the  Pickering  Union,  which  has  a  population 
of  over  10,000,  said,  in  {»x)of  of  the  prosperity  of  the  district, 
that  there  were  f ew^  than  tortj  people  in  the  workhouse, 
and  not  more  than  iClO  a  week  was  paid  away  in  poor  relief ; 
while  in  several  of  Hba  villager  there  were  no  paupers  at  all. 
The  bodily  and  mental  health  of  the  people  was  i^  very 
good ;  thus  out  of  the  IDfiOO  there  were  but  tw^ve  pauper 
lunatics,  and  the  rates  did  not  exceed  Is.  M.  in  the  pound. 

He  wasa  great  believ^in  »nall-holdingB,  and  thought  that 
if  a  third  of  each  parish  were  given  up  to  these  little  farms 
it  would  be  a  good  and  Ufieful  thing.    Such  holdings  were 
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stepping  stones  to  something  better,  and  very  valuable  as  a 
means  of  retwiing  population  on  the  land.  Also  the  sons 
of  their  tenants  went  out  to  work  and  earn  money,  while  one 
of  them  would  probably  stop  to  help  his  father.  He  believed, 
however,  that  it  was  much  better  that  these  little  lots  of  land 
should  be  rented  rather  than  owned^  and  in  proof  of  this 
view  advanced  several  instances  that  had  oome  to  his  own 
knowledge. 

Colonel  Seoby  added  that  a  good  many  of  the  people  went 
away,  the  women  in  his  opinion  being  more  eager  to  do  so 
t^an  the  men,  but  so  far  as  farming  was  oonoemed  the  going 
down  of  the  land  to  grass  and  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machines  tended  to  equalise  matters  in  tins  respect. 
He  thought  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  scheme,  and  tend 
to  keep  them  on  the  land,  if  the  lads  could  be  let  out  to  work 
for  two  or  three  of  the  summer  months.  Also  he  was  of 
opimen  that  there  ought  to  be  more  ccM}peration  amongst 
farmers.  Of  cottages  he  said  there  were  as  many  as  they 
wanted.  None  of  these  had  less  than  four  rooms,  and  to 
most  of  them  th^re  was  a  garden  attached.  It  was  his 
experience  tiiat  allotments  fell,  not  into  the  hancbs  of  labourers, 
but  into  those  of  hucksters  and  small  tradesmen. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  report  on  this  district  is 
on  the  whole  very  cheerftd.  Whether  the  place  is  prosperous 
because  of  the  prdS€»ce  of  so  many  little  men  i^on  the 
land,  or  whether  the  little  men  are  present  beeanse  it  is  pro« 
sperous  I  must  leave  him  to  judge.  This  ait  least  is  sure, 
that  here  once  more  I  found  a  flourishing  locality,  and  in  it 
few  liatge  f  aormers  and  ttiany  who  may  be  called  small-holders. 
The  combination  is,  at  any  rate,  suggestive^  though  doubtless 
the  goodness  of  the  land  has  rnxxdi  to  say  in  the  matter. 

Driving  hcfm  Hobground  to  Malton  via  Salton^  a  long 
lind  roundabout  joum^,  we  passed  through  the  village  of 
Great  Barugh,  where  the  population  has  dwindled,  there 
being  in  1901  fourteen  less  cottages  than  it  possessed  forty 
years  before.  Indeed,  here  or  at  Salton  I  saw  the  sites  of 
some  of  them  overgrown  with  grass.    I  obserred  here  that 
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whereyer  the  level  rises  ever  so  little,  even  a  few  feet,  the 
land  is  better  and  fetches  more  by  10«.  an  acre  than  the 
colder  soil  below.  At  Salton  Colonel  Scoby  took  ns  to  visit 
Mr.  John  Bichardson,  ot  The  Man(»r,  who  since  the  year  1870 
had  farmed  410  acres  there,  abont  half  of  whieh  was  pasture. 
The  ricks  in  Mr.  Bichardson's  stackyard  were  splendid.  I 
stepped  two  of  them  and  f onnd  that  they  measured  thirty- 
three  yards  in  length  by  five  in  width.  A  man  who  was 
engaged  in  trimming  the  stacks  with  a  scythe  told  me  tiiat 
it  had  been  a  grand  harvest,  and  indeed  the  strength  of  the 
straw  showed  the  quality  of  the  crop.  There  was  a  waggon 
also  in  this  yard  fitted  with  a  dissd-boom  such  as  is  used  in 
South  Africa,  puUed  by  chains  and  swingle-bars  and  driven 
by  a  man  who  rode  the  near  horse  of  the  pair.  The  sheep 
that  I  saw  here  were  Leicesters  crossed  with  Lincolns. 

Mr.  Bichardson  said  that  he  thought  farmers  were  doing 
'  badly,  and  very  badly ' ;  it  was  impossible  to  talk  to  one  of 
them  who  did  not  grumble,  and  with  good  reason ;  but  it 
was  not  a  question  of  the  rents,  which  averaged  from  26«.  to 
iSs.  the  acre.  Still  if  a  farm  should  be  to  let  there  were 
plenty  of  peoj^  after  it,  but  most  of  them  had  no  capital  at 
their  backs.  As  with  a  great  deal  of  experience  he  could 
not  make  farming  do,  this  puzzled  him;  but  he  supposed 
that  it  was  because  the  applicants  were  fit  for  nothing  else. 

His  grass  was,  he  told  me,  too  strong  for  young  stock ; 
were  this  not  so  he  would  breed,  as  feeding  was  but  a  '  poor 
game '  there.  Li  all  he  fed  115  beasts,  his  cake  bill  costing 
him  between  161,200  and  jei,600  a  year.  He  bought  in 
some  of  his  stores  at  two  years  old  at  the  back-end  of  the 
year,  and  about  fifty  <  slape  fat ' — that  is,  half-fat — animals 
in  April  to  go  out  finished  in  November.  The  beasts,  which 
were  all  Irish,  cost  £1S,  and  in  some  cases  £15  in ;  but  when 
they  went  out  at,  say,  £2%  after  consuming  eight  pounds  of 
cake  a  day,  there  would,  he  thought,  be  little  left  for  him. 

Labour,  he  said,  was  dear  and  bad,  its  average  cost  being 
£1  a  week.  Hands  oould  not  be  found,  although '  run-about ' 
men  were  more  plentiful  that  year.    If  he  were  to  pay  one 
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man  off  he  did  not  know  how  he  should  replace  him,  as  the 
young  people  went  away  to  the  towns.  The  labour  used  to  be 
155.  a  week ;  now  it  was  more  like  22«.  a  week ;  and  wag- 
goners had  risen  £5  a  head.  His  hind  boarded  the  men 
receiving  £1  a  week,  and  8^.  6d.  a  head  for  their  keep.  These 
hinds,  or  foremen,  and  their  wives  complained  of  the  waste 
of  food.  Thus  if  a  meat  pie  were  not  finished,  it  could  not 
be  put  upon  the  table  again;  still  the  men's  excuse  for 
going  was  often  that  '  the  meat  was  bad.'  The  labourers, 
however,  were  not  a  drinking  lot,  and  no  doubt  they  had  a 
dull  time  upon  the  land.  He  thought  there  was  going  to 
be  a  change  and  that  labour  would  be  more  plentiful,  and 
this  was  a  general  idea  among  farmers  at  market. 

Mr.  Bichardson,  who  said  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
hunting,  told  us  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  few  horses  he 
sold  'I  don't  know  where  I  should  be.'  He  showed  us 
some  oi  his  horses,  beautiful  animals,  worth,  I  understood, 
from  ^6200  to  £300  apiece.  He  said  that  he  could  not  take 
a  bright  view  of  the  future,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  lovniess 
of  prices. 

I  think  it  v^as  on  this  farm  that  an  artesian  well  was 
pointed  out  to  us  which  had  been  sunk  through  1,800  feet 
of  Kimmeridge  clay  at  a  cost  of  £600.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  criticise  a  farmer  of  such  great  experience;  still  it  did 
strike  me  aa  possible  that  Mr.  Bichardson  spent  too  much 
upon  his  cake  bill,  although  of  course  the  more  cake  the  more 
beef  and  the  better  manure.  I  believe  that  his  father  held 
this  farm  before  him  and  that  the  rent  of  it  used  to  be  42«. 
an  acre. 

In  the  parish  of  Brawby,  which  we  visited  next,  the 
farms  were  smaller  than  in  Salton,  one  of  200  acres  being 
the  largest.  This,  I  was  informed,  is  the  best  land  in  the 
district,  having  a  great  depth  of  fine  friable  soil  which  has 
been  in  cultivation  from  time  inmiemorial.  The  fences 
in  this  neighbourhood  were  very  well  tended.  Some  of 
the  land  has  been  naturally  warped  by  the  river  Bye,  but 
where  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  a  poor  heavy  clay.    About 
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Baxton-le-Street  the  farms  are  laid  oat  in  long,  narrow  strips, 
the  tnmip  land  being  on  the  hillside,  mtii  com  on  the 
heavier  bottoms,  which  showed  signs  of  drought.  For  some 
generations,  I  was  informed,  this  place  was  a  centre  of 
Leicester  ram  breeding,  but  the  industry  has  now  died  out. 

About  here  we  entered  upon  the  limestone  formation, 
which  continued  till  we  reached  Malt(m.  From  Barton-le- 
Street  to  Appleton-le-Street  we  drove  along  a  hillside,  whence 
we  locked  down  on  to  the  wcioded  Yale  of  Pickering,  a  huge 
natural  amphitheatre  lined  and  dotted  with  its  c^ve-green 
fences>  red-tiled  cottages,  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses  grazing 
in  a  thousand  fields,  and  bordered  to  the  north  by  tiie  pur- 
ple, sunlit  moorland.  In  or  near  the  village  of  Amotherby 
I  saw  some  stacks  belcmging,  I  was  told,  to  Mr.  W.  Fisher, 
a  member  of  the  North  Biding  county  Council,  which  were 
built  with  extraordinary  care  and  neatoess.  Of  all  the 
agricultural  arts  none  has  deteriorated  of  late  years  more  than 
that  of  stack  building — at  any  rate  in  the  Eastern  CSounties. 
Formerly  labourers  took  a  pride  in  putting  up  a  tidy  and 
well-proportioned  rick,  now  any  Tower  of  Pisa-like  election 
that,  witii  the  help  of  btoken-down  ladders  and  bits  of  wood, 
vrill  stand  until  the  thrashing  machine  comes  round,  is 
often  considered  good  enough  and  a  sufficient  fulfilment  of 
their  contract. 

I  received  an  interesting  letter  dealing  with  this  district 
from  Mr.  Frank  Lttngbome,  a  soMcitov  of  large  ezpmenoe 
in  Malton,  from  which  1  extract  the  following  passages : — 

I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  sitoaidon 
of  the  rural  districts  in  thk  neighbourhood  of  the  North  Biding  of 
Torkshire,  which  may  be  called  a  good  agrieoltoial  country  for 
batfley  and  toot  growing,  with  light  limestone  soil  on  the  Wolds, 
and  very  fertile,  but  stronger  soil  in  the  Valley  of  the  Bye  and 
Derwent,  and  the  Yale  of  Mowbray  Sbo. 

I  may  state  that  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  here- 
abouts is  much  felt,  ^be  young  men  and  women  of  the  farming 
class  and  from  the  towns  and  villages  '  drift '  away  to  the  large 
towns  in  the  West  Bidhig,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Ac.,  where  they  earn 
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high  wages  and  have  more  anraBemedit  and  dielraolion  than  in  the 
humdrum  life  of  the  country  places. 

The  farmers  in  this  district,  which  I  consider  a  favoured  one, 
owing  to  the  good  quality  of  the  land  and  their  own  energy,  farm 
well,  and  an  inspection  of  their  farms  will,  I  think,  prove  this 
assertion.  They  have  a  very  good  breed  of  sheep — Leicester 
crossed  with  the  Down  sheep  (Hampshires  Ac.) — and  grow  excel- 
lent mutton,  not  too  fat,  which  sheep  find  a  ready  sale  in  tiie 
West  Biding  at  the  excellent  weekly  stock  markets  in  Malton. 
They  '  eat  on '  the  land  their  tnmip  crops  with  sheep,  which  I  take 
to  be  tilie  '  sheet-anchor '  of  the  farmer. 

I  can  see  no  means  of  checking  the  depopulation  of  the  rural 
districts  except  by  attempting  to  produce  some  counter-attraction 
in  the  villages — better  and  more  healthy  houses,  additional  means 
of  enlightenment  of  the  rural  population  which  might  excite  their 
minds  to  take  an  interest  in  and  value  Hie  scenes  of  nature  aroxmd 
tiiem,  and  small  allotments  of  land  tor  those  wanting  them.  The 
interohuige  of  the  population  in  town  and  country  by  means  of 
chei^  trains  and  excursions  Ac.  is  so  great  now  that  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  making  a  choice  of  habitation  and  residence. 
How  to  influence  that  choice  in  the  direction  of  fostering  a  per- 
manent rural  community  in  any  district  is  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  Farmers  have  hereabouts  made  an  effort  to  counteract 
the  exodus  by  employing  their  own  sons  and  daughters  on  their 
farms,  and  so  being  able  to  farm  at  a  profit.  This  is  shown  here- 
abouts by  almost  all  farms  being  let  with  a  choice  of  tmants  from 
many  a]^eation8  on  any  vacancy.  The  farms  here  are  from 
about  100  to  300  acres ;  on  the  Wolds  (sheep  and  barley  farms) 
from  300  to  800  or  1,000  acres. 

I  may  say,  from  my  own  observations,  rents  have  gone  down 
about  one-third  during  the  depression  in  agriculture,  and  the  fee- 
simple  value  of  land  about  one-fourth  to  one-third. 

My  kind  host  in  this  neighbourhood,  Colonel  Scoby,  also 
writes: — 

I  also  might  have  mentioned  to  you  that  on  the  Earl  of 
Feversham's  estate,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  Byedale, 
every  village  has  a  considerable  number  of  cowkeepings,  about 
four  acres  of  land,  of  which  one-half  to  two-thirds  are  grass ;  rent, 
including  cottage  and  buildings,  from  £8  to  ;^10.  There  are  also 
many  small-holdings — at  least  100  farms-^at  less  than  £40  rent. 

The  cottages  with  cowkeepings  are  much  appreciated. 
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Between  Malton  and  Sledmere  the  country  is  of  the 
ufioal  Wold  type,  but  much  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  very  poor 
and  thin.  When  I  saw  them  in  the  autunm  of  1901  both 
roots  and  grass  were  much  scorched  here.  About  Sledmere 
were  large,  larch  plantations,  and  the  character  of  the  soil  im- 
proves, although  roots  were  not  a  very  good  crop.  Here  I  saw 
women  gleaning,  a  somewhat  uncommon  sight  in  these  days 
when  flour  is  so  cheap  that  few  of  the  poor  think  stray  ears 
of  com  worth  the  trouble  of  collection.  Around  Wetwang 
fields  were  large,  fences  trim,  and  trees  scarce.  The  wheat 
stubbles  looked  clean  and  the  new  seeds  flourishing.  Where 
the  fences  were  gappy  they  were  mended  with  good  posts 
and  rails,  also  I  noted  a  meadow  being  marled  and  that  the 
manure  was  already  carted  out  on  to  the  seeds  which  had 
been  fed  bare—signs,  all  of  them,  of  good,  careful  farming. 
In  this  neighbourhood  were  much  ash  timber  and  many 
woods,  but  little  grass.  The  prospect  also  on  this  high-lying 
plateau  was  wide.  About  Garton  ploughing  was  already  in 
progress  on  the  stubbles,  and  the  soil  looked  very  dark  and 
rich. 

Mr.  T.  Beed,  of  Beeford  Grange,  Holdemess,  whom  I  saw 
at  DnfOeld,  farmed  120  acres,  mostly  of  clay  soil,  in  four 
different  farms.  A  quarter  of  his  area  wasgra6S,and  he  grew 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  the  last  being  a  fair  sample  only.  He 
was  a  great  breeder  of  hackney  horses,  of  which  he  kept  a  hun- 
dred. Both  he  and  Mr.  M.  Sellers,  who  farmed  700  acres  at 
Foston-on-the-Wolds,  said  that  their  rents,  which  had  dropped 
36  per  cent.,  were  about  £1  an  acre.  Mr.  Beed  told  me  that 
with  the  aid  of  his  horses,  which  were  his  speciality,  he  was 
just  making  a  living ;  and  Mr.  Sellers,  that  he  was  doing  the 
same,  but  could  not  save  anything.  Both  of  them  had  plenty 
of  labour,  the  wages  being  16s.  a  week,  with  25«.  a  week, 
food,  and  ale  at  harvest.  Also  there  was  a  good  deal  of  piece- 
work. With  the  year-men  they  had  considerable  difficulty, 
as  the  young  fellows  went  away  and  did  not  come  back, 
although  they  thought  that  these  would  return.  They  were  a 
long  way  from  a  railroad  or  tovm,  which  made  a  difference. 
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but  near  Hull  there  was  the  greatest  difficalty  in  getting 
labour.  Mr.  Sellers  bred  cattle  and  Improved  Leicester 
sheep,  but  said  that  the  price  of  wool  and  mutton  '  beat 
them.'  He  estimated  that  he  was  losing  10s,  a  head  on  his 
sheep  in  1901.  Mr.  Beed  said  that  his  turnips  had  failed 
and  that  he  would  have  to  sell  his  lambs. 

They  declared  that  1901  was  a  wretched  year,  even  the 
oats  being  very  light  and  short  in  the  straw.  Farms, 
they  informed  me,  'got  let,'  but  they  did  not  think  that 
people  were  '  very  greedy '  about  them.  Both  of  them 
stated  that  they  had  no  faith  in  the  future,  and  Mr.  Beed 
said  that  if  he  had  his  capital  out,  he  would  not  put  it  in 
again,  as  farming  could  not  continue  to  be  pleasurable  when 
it  had  ceased  to  be  profitable.  He  informed  me  that  horse- 
breeding  was  a  considerable  industry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  the  Wolds  are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  hackneys. 
He  had  supplied  nearly  every  country  with  pure-bred 
hackney  stallions,  but  foreign  Governments  were  not  so  good 
a  market  as  they  used  to  be.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Sellers 
kept  any  horses,  but  he  bred  cattle  and  sheep,  the  former 
being  fed  off  in  yards  and  the  latter  in  folds. 

Mr.  W.  Young,  who  farmed  600  acres  at  Gkurton-on-the- 
Wolds,  where  his  stand-bys  were  com  and  sheep,  complained 
of  the  bad  prices,  especicJly  of  wool  and  mutton ;  and  said 
that  they  had  suffered  from  two  years'  drought.  His  sheep 
were  Lincolns  crossed  with  Leicesters,  and  the  wool  that  they 
produced  was  known  as  York  wool.  His  barley,  he  said,  was 
very  lean  and  not  a  good  colour.  Labour  was  plentiful  with 
him. 

Mr.  Charles  Goodlass,  of  Golden  HiU,  Skeme,  said  that 
Mr.  Young  lived  quite  close  to  a  large  village,  which 
accounted  for  the  presence  of  labour ;  but  he,  who  farmed 
600  acres  between  Holdemess  and  the  Wolds,  was  not  sure 
whether  he  would  have  a  man  left  ere  long.  In  his  neigh- 
bourhood the  hands  would  take  piece-work,  but  skilled 
labour  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  do.  Several  young  men 
had  gone  from  his  village,  and  that  just  at  a  time  when  they 
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should  be  coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  the  worn-oat 
labour.  He  would  be  glad  to  do  everything  by  piece-work, 
if  that  were  possible.  Half  of  his  farm  was  wold  and  half 
clay,  and  he  wished  that  he  were  rid  of  the  strong  land.  The 
light  soil  was  much  cheaper  to  work,  and  £S  an  acre  was  a 
great  deal  to  pay  for  the  coet  of  draining  that  which  was  heavy. 
Mr.  Gk>odla88  said  that  he  had  lost  between  iS^OO  and  iCdOO  on 
his  farm  in  1900,  uid  although  he  had  some  money,  if  things 
did  not  improve  he  would  have  to  fiace  a  ciisis.  The  only 
remedy  that  he  could  suggest  was,  that  the  price  of  produce 
should  be  raised,  otherwise  they  would  be  obliged  to  go  to 
their  landlords.  The  labour  question  was  one  of  the  worst 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.  The  men  were  masters  of  the 
situation  and  the  farmers  were  promising  nM>re  than  they 
ought  to  pay  in  order  to  secure  their  services. 

Mr.  James  Wildon,  of  Sledmere,  said  that  labour  was 
rather  short  in  his  neighbourhood.  Men  grew  scarcer  and 
worse  to  deal  vrith,  and  at  the  same  time  took  higher  wages. 
If  foimd  fault  with  they  said, '  Give  me  my  money.'  Mr. 
Wildon,  whose  farm  lay  500  feet  aberve  sea  level,  bred 
pure  Shorthorn  cattle  and  pure  Leicester  sheep.  Li  1901 
his  wheat  was  below  average  and  hie  barley  an  average 
cvop^ 

Mr.  David  Holtby,  ^f  Budston,  ncMrth-east  of  Driffield 
and  west  of  Bridlington,  a  farmer  of  Ught  wold  land,  said  he 
thought  that  1901  was  the  worst  year  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced. His  turnips  were  bad  both  as  regards  plant  and 
condition,  and  turnips  were  vital  to  him.  His  dislarict  was 
better  off  for  labour  than  many,  though  they  could  do  with 
more;  but  two  of  his  men  had  just  thrown  him  over  because 
he  would  not  give  ^em  higher  wages.  He  beheved  that 
theve  was  msmy  a  man  who  would  not  make  a  penny  by  the 
sheep  he  had  fed  on  his  seeds  during  1901.  On  the  other 
hand  the  black  Garr,  or  peat  land,  would  do  well  that  year. 

In  addition  to  those  whom  I  have  quoted  I  saw  several 
other  gentlemen  at  Driffield,  but  as  there  was  but  one  bur- 
den to  their  tale  perhaps  the  sample  evidenc*  given  above 
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may  soflioe  to  infonn  the  reader  of  the  agrionltar^  ccm- 
ditions  in  that  neighbourhood.  I  oan  only  Bay,  speaking 
gener^y,  Hmt  the  tone  of  aU  these  gentlemen  was  far  ixom 
cheerful.  Indeed  most  of  them  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
very  gloomy  apprehwsions  for  the  future  of  f^u^ning  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

At  Eastbum,  near  to  I>ri$eld,  we  weca  the  guests  of  Mr* 
Jocdan,  the  well-known  breeder  of  prize  lisicester  sheep,  a 
farmer  of  1,300  acres  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Wold,  whioh 
were  held  by  his  father  before  him.  At  Mr.  Jordan's  house  I 
had  long  convaasations  with  Mr.  Hopper^  who  farmed  1,100 
acres  of  adjoining  light  land,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Driffield 
Pure  Cake  Company,  a  very  useful  co*operative  association ; 
with  Colonel  Staveley,  a  land  owner  and  farmer ;  with  Mr. 
H.  H.  Staveley,  his  brother,  who  farmed  1,500  acres,  mostly 
on  the  Wold ;  with  Mr.  Jordan  himself,  and  others. 

Aocording  to  these  gentlemen  the  local  rents  upom  the 
Wold  isan  from  10«.  to  18^.,  and  upon  the  lower  lands  from 
188.  to  25s.  per  acre,  the  fall  from  the  good  times  ayeragix^ 
about  80  per  cent  Two  of  them  at  least  told  us  that  were 
it  not  that  they  had  good  homes,  where  their  fathers  had 
lived  before  them,  and  considerate  landlords  they  would  give 
up  farming,  which  was  beoomiog  a  worse  business  every 
year.  One  said  that  he  had  actually  lost  a  oonsiders^le  sum 
at  money,  and  another  thatif  it  had  not  been  for  private  means 
at  his  back  he  could  not  have  goae  on.  They  thought  that 
were  it  not  for  such  private  means  many  farmers  would  be  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  who  at  present  were  existing,  not  upon 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  but  on  money  accumulated  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  fathers  in  the  past  when  faimixig  paid. 
Others  were  just  making  a  living ;  while  the  only  people  who 
did  any  good  were  those  who  had  some  speciality,  such  as 
the  breeding  of  hackneys.  They  seemed  to  see  no  opening 
in  the  cloudi3,  and  all  of  them  held  that  foreign  competition 
was  actually  on  the  increase  and  likely  to  become  still  more 
severe. 

There  were  still  applications  for  farms,  but  they  thought 
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the  class  of  tenants  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been, 
and  that  the  sons  of  the  men  of  the  old  stamp  were  not 
going  into  fanning ;  one  of  them  backing  his  opinion  with  the 
remark  that  he  had  two  sons,  but  it  would  be  Yerj  much 
against  his  will  if  either  of  them  took  up  that  profession. 
As  an  instance  of  the  dreadful  fall  in  prices  Mr.  Jordan 
produced  his  books  and  showed  us  how  in  the  year  1872  his 
wool  sold  for  ill,608,  while  in  1900  practici^y  the  same 
weight  of  clip  produced  but  ^£338.  What  such  a  decline  as 
this  means  to  the  farmer  ^e  reader  can  easily  imagine. 
They  considered  1901  to  be  one  of  the  worst  seasons  ever 
experienced,  at  any  rate  for  farmers  of  the  lighter  land. 

Of  labour  they  said  that  the  old  men  who  had  been  with 
their  fathers  and  themseWes  for  many  years  were  excellent, 
but  that  generally  it  was  bad,  and  getting  oyer  scarcer,  as  the 
young  fellows  nearly  all  went  away.  This  was  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Brand,  a  medical  officer  for  the  Driffield  Union,  who 
told  me  that  the  young  folk  were  all  deserting  the  parishes, 
of  which  the  population  was  sinking,  as  the  demand  for 
healthy  countrymen  in  the  towns  was  eager  and  continuous. 
This,  in  his  opinion,  must  mean  a  progressive  deterioration 
of  the  national  physique. 

Horsemen,  ranging  from  sixteeen  to  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  who  used  to  receive  a  wage  of  from  £14t  to  £16, 
with  their  food  and  lodging,  were  now  paid  from  £M  to 
£26 ;  whereas  lads  who  could  not  carry  a  sack  of  com,  and 
were  therefore  not  of  much  use,  were  taking  £16.  Indeed 
young  ploughmen  often  proved  unobtainable,  and  when 
secured  generally  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

The  only  bright  spot  they  could  see  in  the  local  fumadng 
outlook  was  that  the  dry  pastures  in  other  counties  could 
not  support  sheep  in  1901,  which  were  consequently 
cheap  to  buy,  and  ought  to  fat  out  at  a  profit  on  their  wold 
turnips.  Many  fields,  however,  were  almost  bare  of  roots 
that  season.  Colonel  Staveley  was  of  opinion  that  better 
cottages  were  wanted  and  would  be  some  help,  and  all 
agreed  that  it  would  be  well  if  money  could  be  borrowed 
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from  the  Gk>yemment  on  easier  terms  to  be  used  in  building 
such  cottages.  They  thought  also  that  boys  in  the  rural 
schools  should  be  let  out  on  the  land  in  summer  and  kept  to 
their  books  in  winter.  They  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  more- 
over—and  with  this  I  cordially  concur — that  there  should  be 
some  alteration  or  strengthening  of  the  law  with  reference 
to  the  sale  of  foreign  meat>  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
dishonest  butchers  to  palm  off  such  meat  upon  customers  as 
English-grown. 

One  morning  of  our  stay  with  Mr.  Jordan  we  spent  in 
going  round  his  large  farm,  which  has  long  been  famous  in 
the  county  for  the  excellence  of  its  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment. On  all  except  the  Ughtest  land  the  com  crops  were 
good  in  1901,  and  his  barley  sample,  although  a  little  high- 
coloured,  was  plump  and  even.  Some  of  it  he  had  just  sold 
at  28#.  a  quarter.  In  the  home  rickyard  the  stacks  stood 
thick.  They  were  exceedingly  well  made,  round  in  shiqpe, 
with  a  steq>-pitched  roof,  and,  to  keep  away  the  damp,  were 
placed  upon  bottoms  of  gravel  raised  eight  or  ten  inches  from 
the  level  of  the  ground — a  capital  plan  which  I  have  not 
noticed  elsewhere.  Each  of  these  wheat  stacks  was  built  to 
hold  as  much  com  as  the  steamer  could  thrash  in  one  day — 
another  good  arrangement.  We  were  informed  that  six 
waggons,  with  the  proper  con^lement  of  men  and  horses, 
could  complete  two  of  these  stacks  in  a  day's  carting. 

Leaving  the  stackyard,  we  visited  the  house  of  the  hind, 
or  foreman,  with  whom  Mr.  Jordan  contracted  to  board 
eight  or  ten  of  the  h<»:semen,  lads,  and  young  unmarried 
men  at  a  price  of  about  8«.  per  week  per  man.  The  place, 
which  was  scmpulously  clean,  was  kq^t  by  the  hind's  wife, 
who,  by  the  way,  did  not  expect  our  visit.  The  kitchen,  a 
room  of  good  size,  where  the  men  ate  and  sat,  had  a  large 
window  and  fireplace  and  a  flocnr  of  well-scrubbed  red  tiles. 
The  labourers  were  out  at  work,  but  we  found  the  mistress 
engaged  in  cooking  their  dinner,  which  was  to  consist  of  a 
huge  beef  pie  with  vegetables. 

This  was  the  dietary :  At  5.45  a.m.,  cold  beef  and  bacon. 
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with  boiled  milk  and  fruit  pie;  at  midday,  beef  pie  or 
boiled  beef  twioe  a  week,  and  roast  beef  on  Sundays,  wil^ 
potatoes  and  another  vegetable,  rice  padding,  or  froit  pie ;  at 
6.30  P.M.,  or  4.45  on  Sondays,  sapper,  at  which  the  food  was 
the  same  as  at  breakfast.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  yoong 
men  ran  no  fear  of  starvation;  still  often  I  was  told  in 
Yorkshire  that  they  make  constant  complaints,  however 
wdl  they  are  fed,  and  that  one  of  their  ccnnmonest  excoses 
for  leaving  a  situation  is  that  it  is  a  '  bad  meat  shop.* 

Off  the  kitchen  was  the  private  parloor  of  the  family, 
who,  however,  ate  with  the  men,  for  whom  the  hind  carved. 
Upstairs,  approached  by  a  broad  ladder,  we  saw  the  large 
sleeping-room,  also  beantifally  neat  and  clean.  It  had  fonr 
beds,  two  men  sleeping  in  each  bed,  by  which  stood  boxes 
with  their  kits. 

Mr.  Jordan's  cow-»house,  like  all  his  premises  lit  by 
gae  manufaotored  on  the  place,  was  large  and  airy.  His 
great  stockyards  were  covered  in  with  open  grooved  boards 
^— a  most  admirable  roofing.  The  pecnHarity  of  this  system 
is  that  although  the  boards  Bxe  laid  a  quarts:  of  an  inch 
apart,  which  in  dry  weather  increases  to  about  an  inch, 
thus  afiEording  splendid  ventilation,  no  rain  to  i^eak  ol  ever 
comes  through  them,  partly  because  of  the  expansion  of  the 
wood  in  wet  and  partly,  I  presume,  owing  to  the  air 
pressure  from  below.  Of  these  covered  yards  Mr.  Jordan 
spoke  with  enthusiasm,  saying  that  all  stock  did  splendidly 
beneath  their  shelter.  Hundreds  of  pigeons  nested  in  them, 
and  when  disturbed  flew  out  with  a  great  rattle  of  wings, 
much  as  they  do  from  caves  in  the  Hebrides.  Here  all  the 
arrcMigements  were  as  perfect  as  they  well  could  be.  Thus 
the  calves  were  kept  in  pairs,  as  they  do  better  in  this 
fashion  than  singly  or  when  herded  together. 

Leaving  the  yards,  we  went  to  see  the  Leicester  sheep, 
of  which  Mr.  Jordan  kept  from  1,200  to  1,400  in  all,  a  flock 
that  is  famous  throughout  England.  He  had  shown  at  the 
Boyal  every  year  since  1879,  winning  a  prize  each  time,  and 
at  Smithfield  for  ten  years  in  succession  with  a  like  result. 
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Indeed,  the  beams  and  ends  of  one  of  his  sheds  were  abso- 
lutely papered  witii  prize  and  commendation  cards.  The 
points  of  advantage  claimed  for  the  Leicester  sheep  are 
good  doing,  early  maturity,  and  fine  wool,  which  is  set 
on  thicker  than  in  the  case  of  the  Wensleydale  breed, 
although  the  fleeces  of  the  latter  command  the  higher  price. 
The  ewes  cUp  eight  to  nine  pounds,  which  is  said  to  be  as 
much  as  is  produced  by  a  Wensleydale  hoggett,  and  the 
h<^getts  eleyen  to  twelve  pounds  at  a  year  old. 

Mr.  Jordan's  shepherd  had  been  with  him  since  1881, 
succeeding  his  father,  who  came  in  1866.  Two  of  his  fore- 
men also  had  served  on  the  farm  for  thirty-six  years.  The 
prize  sheep  pens  were  Uttered  deep  with  wheat  straw 
and  had  their  troughs  filled  with  green  meat.  These  pens 
were  provided  with  runs  on  the  grass  outside  them,  where 
there  was  tree  shade  and  plenty  of  fresh  water.  Leaving 
the  sheep  we  walked  down  to  the  pastures  to  see  the  Short- 
horn cows,  which  were  all  of  a  good  class,  and  in  some 
cases  entered  in  the  herd-book.  When  dry  these  cows  were 
sold  out  to  the  butcher  at  about  £20  a  head.  Mr.  Jordan 
spread  his  cake  over  the  pastures  in  pieces  two  or  three  inches 
square,  instead  of  throwing  it  into  a  feeding  trough.  By 
this  means  the  treading  by  which  the  grass  is  damaged  and 
made  so  unsightly  round  cake-bins  is  avoided. 

While  driving  to  visit  the  more  distant  portions  of  this 
great  farm,  whidi  lies  in  a  soUd  block,  Mr.  Jordan  took  me 
to  see  an  old  labourer,  of  the  name  of  Duke,  who  began  to 
work  on  the  place  in  1842  and  only  gave  up  in  1899.  Mr. 
Duke,  who  was  a  fine  old  fellow,  told  me  that  he  remembered 
when  much  of  the  light  land  portion  of  the  farm  was  a 
rabbit  warren.  In  the  old  days  he  used  to  earn  lOs.  a  week, 
on  which  he  kept  seven  children :  he  had  twelve  in  all,  and 
often,  he  said,  they  had  nothing  but  potatoes  to  Uve  on  from 
Friday  morning  to  paytime,  by  which,  I  suppose,  he  meant 
Saturday  night.  He  used  to  get  a  '  baulk,'  that  is,  a  bit  of 
land,  if  he  could,  upon  which,  I  presume,  he  grew  the 
potatoes.    His  rent  was  £8  bs.  a  year — not  much  less  than 
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the  majority  of  agricultural  labourers  pajr  at  present — aad  in 
harvest  he  earned  16^.  a  week  and  his  meat.  Now  he  is, 
or  was,  enjoying  a  comfortable  old  age  on  a  pension. 

The  fields  on  this  farm  average  at  least  forty  acres  in 
size,  and  are  enclosed  with  square-cut  f^ices  which  are 
quite  free  from  timber.  On  one  of  fifty-five  acres  that  had 
been  part  of  the  rabbit  warren  of  which  old  Duke  spoke, 
and  is  very  light  land,  a  good  crop  of  swedes  was  growing, 
notwithstanding  the  drought.  The  course  wbb:  wheat 
after  seeds,  barley  after  wheat,  swedes  after  barley,  and 
oats  after  swedes.  Mimgolds  were  pitted  and  not  touched 
until  the  following  March,  or  April.  White  tumipa  were 
folded,  a  third  of  the  crop  being  tmken  to  the  yards.  Seeds 
were  all  fed  oS,  especially  on  the  light  land^  Ewes  were 
culled  out  at  a  full  mouth,  when  they  fetched  about 
408. 

The  self-binders  in  use  were  of  American  make ;  indeed 
I  found  that  American  machines,  said  espeeiedly  ploughs, 
were  in  much  favour  in  this  district.  Mr.  Jordan  grew  a 
good  deal  of  Thousand-headed  kail  and  n^i.  He  said  that 
the  rape  came  earlier,  and  that  the  lambs  liked  it  the  better 
of  the  two. 

While  stayiog  with  Mr.  Jordan  we  drove  for  many  hours 
over  the  chalk  dovms  known  as  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  almost 
from  Eirkbum  to  Bishop  Wilton.  Here  the  fields  are  very 
large,  and  the  farms  seem  to  average  from  600  to  1,000 
acres,  for  which  the  capital  required  is  about  £8  the  acre. 
Almost  all  the  land  is  arable^  and  the  agricultoral  mainstays 
are  com  and  sheep,  which  sxe  folded  upon  roots,  whereof 
we  saw  some  splendid  fields.  In  1901  these  Wolds  i^peared 
to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  those  of  Lincolnshire  in 
the  matter  of  rainfall,  also  their  soil  has  an  extraordinary 
power  of  resisting  drought,  vrith  the  result  that  upon  the 
whole  the  crops  were  very  good.  Their  aspect  is  strangely 
vast,  cold,  and  lonesome ;  indeed  in  few  parts  of  England 
could  the  population  be  more  thin.  The  traveller  across 
their  expanse  meets  nobody,  although  now  and -again  ha  i 
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a  solitary  fannbouBe  set  in  the  depths  of  a  territory  of  its 
own.  Even  on  the  hottest  summer  day  a  wind  is  always 
moving  here.  What,  then,  can  it  be  like  in  winter,  when 
the  plains  are  deep  in  snow,  and  even  the  roa^ds  become  hard 
to  travel  ?  The  Wold-dwdler  should  have  plenty  of  resources 
within  himself,  since  for  many  months  of  the  year  those 
from  without  must  be  very  limited. 

Accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  {sxmeirB  here  varied  a 
good  deal.  Thus  on  a  single  afferiioon  I  saw  four  men. 
No.  1,  who  farmed  1,000  acres,  seemed  to  be  doing  pretty 
well,  afthough  he  had  only  been  in  the  holding  for  a  few 
years.  In  some  of  these  seasons,  indeed,  he  had  made  a 
profit  of  as  much  as  £400 ;  after  all,  not  a  great  sum,  con- 
sidering that  his  capital  would  smaount  presumably  to  about 
flS8,000.  His  conolusicm  was  that  a  living  could  be  made, 
but  little  more. 

No.  2,  also  a  large  farmer,  at,  I  imagine,  a  very  moderate 
rent,  seemed  to  be  prospering.  He  was  a  hard-working 
man  who  had  advanced  himself  in  the  world.  Practically 
he  admitted  that  he  flourished,  saying  that  he  could  not 
complain  of  the  land,  which  had  done  everything  for  him. 
Of  the  labour,  however,  he  did  c(Hnplain. 

No.  8,  a  gentleman  who  certainly  ought  to  know,  himself 
a  large  farmer,  said  that  the  Wold  men  were  living  from 
hand  to  mouth.  He  complained  of  the  bad  cottages,  the 
lack  of  water,  and  labour  difficulties.  The  population  in 
his  district  has  decreased  considerably* 

No.  4  told  a  v^7  melancholy  story,  saying  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  made  out  of  general  farming,  and  that  it  looked 
as  though  the  country  would  be  depopulated  and  the  poorer 
land  must  go  out  of  cultivation. 

These  are,  perhaps,  fair  samples  of  different  shades  of 
opinion.  I  take  the  fact  to  be,  however,  that  in  1901  on  the 
whole  the  Wold  farmers  were  rather  more  prosperous  than 
those  in  many  other  districts,  chiefly  owing  to  their  having 
been  favoured  in  the  matter  of  ram  or  soil  mcnsture.  The 
best  or  most  fortunate  men  among  them  succeed,  others 
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eke  out  a  hard  existence,  and  some  fail.  But  might  not 
this  be  said  of  agriculturists  throughout  England,  as  I 
found  them  in  the  years  1901  and  1902  ?  They  were  just 
living,  but  if  things  become  any  worse  than  they  are  at 
present,  whether  they  or  many  of  them  will  continue  to  live 
is  another  question. 

I  have  collected  a  great  mass  of  written  matter  and  cor- 
respondence concerning  husbandry  and  other  rural  matters 
in  Yorkshire,  but  regtei  to  say  tiiat  lack  of  space  renders 
it  impossible  that  I  should  make  as  much  use  of  it  as  I  had 
hoped  to  do.  Therefore  out  of  some  dozens  I  shall  only 
quote  three  communications  that  seem  to  me  important. 
The  first  of  these  I  received  from  Mr.  Edward  Wilkin,  a 
day-land  farmer  living  at  Dalton-on-Tees,  Darlington,  who 
sets  out  with  some  force  the  protective  views  which,  I 
imagine,  are  held  by  two  out  of  every  three  farmers.  He 
says: — 

I  have  read  your  letter  to  the  '  Daily  Express/  and  I  rejoice 
that  you  take  in  the  situation  so  entirely,  and  if  you  succeed  in 
your  enterprise  great  ought  to  be  your  reward. 

I  have  lived  on  a  day-land  farm  since  1861.  I  was  bom  in 
1842, '  when  Free  Trade  was  bom.'  My  ancestors  on  both  sides 
were  born  on  the  land,  and  I  have  studied  the  problem  you  have 
taken  up  ever  since  I  began  to  think.  It  is  impossible  under 
existing  conditions  for  any  man  to  farm  a  day-land  farm  and  pay 
wages,  and  it  is  the  big  money  that  draws  the  young  man  to  the 
towns.  I  do  not  say  that  a  man  may  not  take  a  clay-land  farm 
and  make  money.  There  are  many  tiiat  do  so,  but  they  do  not 
grow  wheat ;  they  are  speculators,  not  farmers,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

I  have  always  said  that  any  country  that  neglects  its  land  is 
doomed  to  go  back.  Look  at  Spain  to-day.  Silver  ruined  Spain, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  gold  in  the  long  run  will  ruin  our  own 
bdoved  country. 

Now  as  to  Free  Trade.  Is  there  such  a  thing?  I  say  dis- 
tinctly No,  and  the  very  men  that  clamour  most  for  it  are  the 
very  men  that  will  have  Protection  for  themselves.  I  say  Protec- 
tion is  a  natural  law  bred  in  us ;  it  is  a  thing  we  have  a  right  to; 
therefore  I  say  it  must  come  back.    Free  Trade  has  never  got 
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farther  than  the  experimental  stage.  England  is  the  only  oonntry 
rioh  enough  to  try  the  experiment.  Oobden  said, '  In  two  years  all 
the  other  countries  would  follow.' 

Tree  Trade,  so  called,  has  ruined  clay-land — three-fourths  of 
all  English  land.  In  1851,  and  until  about  1870,  two  farms  join- 
ing mine — one,  220  acres,  let  for  jC220,  now  it  is  £80  a  year ;  the 
other,  237  acres,  let  for  ;e273,  now  it  is  jflSO. 

When  we  first  came  here  the  village  was  full  of  working  men 
and  women ;  now  half  the  houses  are  empty  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  the  $wallow$  come  from  Sunderland  4(c.  with  their 
families. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  Mr.  Wilkin  says, 
but  if  England  is  to  be  ruined  by  Free  Trade,  ruined  I  fear 
it  must  be,  since  to  cry  for  protective  duties  on  food- 
stuffs, as  I  have  said  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  and  else- 
where, is,  in  my  opinion,  to  cry  for  the  moon. 

The  next  document  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Eirk, 
of  Owstwick  HaU,  Burstvnck,  Hull.  Both  his  letter  and 
the  balance  sheet  which  he  encloses  are  very  instructive, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  likely  to  encourage 
landlords  who,  either  from  choice  or  from  necessity,  are 
about  to  take  their  farms  in  hand.  These  documents  need 
no  comment  from  me. 

I  have  read  your  articles  in  the  '  Yorkshire  Post '  with  great 
interest,  and  enclosed  I  beg  to  submit  a  statement  of  accounts 
showing  the  result  of  an  amateur's  experience  for  seventeen  years. 
You  will  see  I  have  made  neither  rent,  interest  on  capital,  nor 
anything  towards  living  expenses.  I  have  been  very  successful  in 
breeding  hackneys  on  a  small  scale,  or  the  result  would  have  been 
still  more  disastrous. 

When  I  purchased  the  farm,  in  1883,  it  was  in  very  poor  con- 
dition— fences,  gates,  buildings,  Ac.,  very  bad,  needing  great 
outlay,  both  as  landlord  and  tenant  (I  let  it  to  my  son.  Lady 
Day,  1900).  Now  the  farm  is  in  high  condition,  and  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  for  several  years  has  been  about  six  quarters  per 
acre. 

The  labour  question  is  not  yet  a  serious  matter  in  Holderness, 
but  appears  likely  to  become  so. 
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OWSTWICK  HALL  FABM  (153^  AOBES). 

84  aeret  Tillag*,  69^  aeret  Qrius,  at  36$.  ptr  acre. 

Besvit  of  17  Tears'  Working  by  Ovmer. 


BCOIIPTB. 

Patmxnts. 

£          t. 

d. 

s        <. 

d. 

Corn   . 

2,904    8  10 

Wages 

3,898  11 

7 

Cattle  (fat) . 

12,847  12 

1 

Livestock    . 

10,910    1 

2 

Horses  ^ 

6,572  16 

3 

Implements 

620    0 

7 

Sheep  (fat) . 

3,951    1 

2 

Cake  . 

3,114  17 

5 

Pigs    .        .        , 

663  13 

5 

Com  and  Meal*. 

2,499  11 

2 

Potdtry «     . 

96    6 

2 

Hay,  Straw,  Peat, 

Wool  . 

201    7 

9 

Moss 

873  12 

6 

Dead  Ammab 

86    8 

0 

Seed  Com  . 

499    6 

2 

Bents  . 

124  11 

0 

Manure 

1,324    2 

0 

Sundries     . 

1.682    6 

6 

Kates,  Taxes,  ^. 

Sundries     (in- 
cludes rent  of 
seeds,      grass, 
Actoadesmen's 

664    9 

1 

bills)        . 

4.098  14 

6 

£98,070    6 

^ 

BlJanoe 

Total    .        i 

1 

76  19 

1 

Total    . 

!28.070    5 

~2 

£             IL 

d. 

«       ». 

i. 

Balance 

76  19 

1 

17  years'  rent  at 

Loss*. 

4,544  18 

5 

^5.  per  acre    . 

17  years'  interest 

on  £2,000  capi- 

3^61 17 

6 

tal  at  4% 
Total    . 

■ 

1,360    0 
164621  17 

0 

Total    . 

.£4,621  17 

"e 

6 

Li  addition  to  the  loss  shown  above,  as  landlord  I  have  ex- 
pended £1,469  65.  6A  on  buildings,  £368  Is.  6d.  on  draining; 
total  £1,837  135.  lid. 

'  Ohiefly  hackneys 

'  Poultry  handed  over  to  daughters  after  a  few  years. 

'  Porehased  for  feeding ;  in  addition  to  this  item  com  grown  on  tiie  farm 
and  consumed,  £2,042  145.  9(2. 

*  Tenant  right  and  value  of  following  crops  dc.  should  be  deducted  from 
the  loss,  say  £600. 
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The  third  c<Mmnimioatkm  is  Irom  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  a 
wholesale  pcoTision  merohwit  of  Gall  Lane,  Leeds,  and  deals 
with  a  qnestion  that  affects  the  whole  coontiy,  namely,  the 
manttf actnre  and  sale  of  English  butter. 

I  have  iread'some  of  your  artioles  appearing  in  the  '  Yorkshire 
Post,'  and  am  pleased  that  such  publicity  is  being  given  the 
subject,  and  if  it  wfU  only  shake  the  British  farmer  out  of  his 
apathy  and  igmMranoe  Ae  whole  oountxy  will  benefit  by  it. 
Personally  I  have  Utile  sympathy  with  him ;  I  am  more  disgusted 
than  anyttiang  else.  When  I  diink  of  them  cimrying  on  their 
work  m  ttie  same  way  their  gre^-grandfathers  did,  wb&i  result 
but  failure  'oan  they  expect  ? 

I  am  a' wholesale -proTidion  merdianii,  doing  a  fair  trade  in 
DiUBsh,  Dutch,  Bussian,  Siberian,  and  other  countries'  butter  and 
eggs,  but  not  an  ounce  of  English  butter  do  I  sell,  or,  to  put  it 
plamar,'ean  I  sell,  vtki  why?  :8hnply  because  eight-tentiis  of  it 
three  days  after  it  is  made  is  not  It  to  eat.  If  you  will  for  your 
own  gmdMtce  whilst  joumejring  about  the  country  ask  each 
farmer  or  his  wife  what  kind  of  butter  they  make,  they  will  each 
lay  claim  to  making  the  finest  in  their  district.  So  much  for 
ignonuice. 

I  have  customers  in  York  who  take  butter  from  farmers 
every  week,  and  they  have  told  me  many  times  that  they 
have  had  butter  brought  them  on  Saturday  morning  and  it  has 
not  been  fit  to  eat  at  night.  I  have  myself  tasted  it  many  times, 
and  would  prefer  to  eat  margarine.  I  am  a  young  man,  but  have 
^hadtwenty^ne  years'  experience  in  the  trade,  and  can  remember 
when  vcpy  little  Danish  butter  came  to  this  country  and  no 
Friesland  at  all.  'The  Dutch  sent  us  some,  also  France,  but  the 
largest  quantity  came,  I  think,  from  Ireland  and  Germany.  I  am 
wrilang  from  memory.  English  butter  then  made  big  prices  for 
■wretched  quality.  When  I  think  Of  it  now  I  am  thanl^ul  I  was 
a  youngster  in  those  days,  and  could  eat  anything.  If  I  had  to 
eattiie  same  now  I  beheve  it  would  poison  me.  The  Danish  butter 
about  ttiat  time  began  to  come  in  increasing  quantities.  The 
shc^keepers  in  this  country,  v^o  up  to  that  time  used  to  buy 
enough  Irish  salted  butter  in  September  to  last  them  six  months, 
began  to  find  out  that  if  they  wanted  to  keep  their^trade  they  would 
have  to  get  Danish  butter.  It  gradually  increased  in  favour  until 
last  year  our  imports  of  ail  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  amounted  to 
£30,000,000.    But  the  Danes  have  not  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
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Some  years  after  they  commenoed  shipiring  to  Bn^and  the 
Frieslanders  sent  people  over  to  Denmark  to  learn  the  Danes' 
way  of  making  batter,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present  time 
in  Eriesland  alone  there  are  over  100  butter  factories,  taming 
out  between  4,000  and  5,000  112-lb.  casks  weekly.  I  am  under- 
estimating, I  feel  sure.  I  note  that  for  Hbe  weA  ending  April  8, 
1901,  Finland  sent  to  England  3,815  casks,  and  the  total  shipments 
of  all  kinds  for  week  ending  April  11  was  28,961  casks,  and  from 
January  to  April,  1,260,659  owt,  value  ie6,694,9ia  Then  our 
kindred  across  the  seas  took  it  up,  and  send  us  thousands  of  tons 
each  season — America  and  the  Argentine  Bepublic  send  us  butter. 

Lastly  the  people  that  we,  ib  ignorance,  have  looked  upon  as  a 
slow  and  down-trodden  race  (I  mean  the  Bussians  and  Bibeiiaiis) 
are  sending  us  butter  in  yearly  increasing  quantities.  I  saw  in 
the  papers  last  week  that  the  Bussian  Government  have  made 
arrangements  for  a  line  of  steamers  to  sail  every  Saturday  during 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  expect  to  land  in  London  akme 
35,000  casks.  This  is  independent  of  what  they  ship  to  the 
northern  ports.  The  only  country  that  has  gone  backward  (you 
cannot  stand  still  in  this  world)  is  gloriaui  England  I 

When  1  think  of  all  this  it  makes  my  blood  IxhI  to  tiiink  that  so 
much  money  is  sent  out  of  the  country,  a  large  portion  of  which  could 
be  kept  in,  and  all  through  a  class  of  men  who  wUl  not  learn, 
but  prefer  to  go  stumbling  on  in  the  old  way,  sit  with  folded 
hands,  and  expect  the  Government  to  tax  com  Ac — to  help  them 
out  of  their  difficulty,  instead  of  them  taking  the  matter  in  their 
own  hands,  combining  together,  establishing  dairies  in  certain 
centres,  sending  their  milk  there  and  having  it  made  into  butter 
on  the  Danish  principle.  They  would  get  better  prices  for 
their  produce  and  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  farming 
pay. 

If  the  farmers  themselves  cannot  be  induced  to  make  a  move — 
and  I  have  no  faith  in  their  doing  so— it  would  pay  the  Oovemment 
to  send  representative  men  from  all  districts  to  Denmark  or 
Holland  and  let  them  see  for  themselves  how  it  is  done,  and  if 
that  will  not  convince  them — statistics  and  loss  of  trade  seemingly 
will  not — then  they  deserve  to  go  bankrupt.  It  is  patent  to  all 
business  men,  that  if  they  intend  to  make  their  businesses  go 
they  must  be  up  to  date.  This  should  appeal  to  the  farmers,  but 
it  does  not  find  favour  with  them. 

The  following  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Lincolnnhire 
butter  sold  at  Spalding  last  week  (May  1901)  at  Id.  per  pound. 
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Danish  price  wholesale 
Datoh  and  Friesland 
Siberian    . 
Bussian 
Finnish     . 


.  lid. 
lOJ-lOid. 
.lOid. 
.  lOd. 
.104^. 


To  show  how  my  sympathy  goes,  I  am  prepared  to  take  100 
oasks  every  week,  as  soon  as  I  can  be  supplied  with  quality  equal 
to  Danish  or  Friesland. 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  egg  and  cheese  question,  which  are 
equally  backward.  The  labour  question  would  settle  itself,  with 
fixed  hours  and  better  pay.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are 
convincing  them  on  this  subject.  It  only  wants  commencing,  to 
be  taken  up  all  over  the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Clarke  writes  very  strongly,  but 
I  print  his  letter  in  full  because  it  conies  from  a  practical 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  of ;  because  also  it  is 
high  time  that  this  question  of  co-operation,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  making  and  disposal  of  butter,  should  be 
taken  up  in  earnest.  What  can  be  done  by  private  enter- 
prise under  favourable  circumstances  I  have  shown  in  the 
account  which  I  have  given  in  this  chapter  of  the  Skelldale 
Co-operative  Factory  at  Fountains.  But  the  matter  is  be- 
yond private  enterprise  and  in  my  opinion  ought  to  receive 
the  attention  of  Government  acting  through  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  To  be  content  with  calling  farmers  hard  names 
is  useless.  In  England,  as  in  other  coxmtries,  they  should  be 
shown  how  to  improve  their  methods  and  where  there  is  a 
prospect  of  success,  I  think  that  co-operative  facilities  might  be 
provided  for  them.  But  as  I  hope  to  speak  of  this  matter 
in  my  sunmiing  up  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  now,  further 
than  to  add  that  the  real  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  English  farms  are  big.  Large  farmers 
will  not  co-operate ;  it  is  against  their  custom  and  traditions. 
Given  more  little  husbandmen  and  cheaper  transport,  such 
as  my  proposed  Agricultural  Post  would  provide,  and  the 
result  would  be  many  co-operative  associations,  an  enormous 
output  of  first-class  dairy  produce,  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
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and  the  keeping  of  millions  of  money  in  tbe  Conntry  that 
now  are  spent  abroad. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  &e  agricultural 
conditions  prevailing  in  Yorkshire  are  too  varied  for  me  to 
enter  on  a  sunmiary  of  them;  indeed  unless  it  were  very 
detailed  any  such  summary  would  be  misleading.  They 
must  be  judged  of  by  what  I  have  written,  ^hnh  I  believe, 
gives  a  fair  general  view  of  the  state  of  t^  county  in  its 
different  parts.  One  thing  will  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  great  outcry  about  the 
labour  and  the  desertion  of  the  villages  by  their  inhabitants. 
'  They  go  the  towns,'  says  witness  ^ter  witness. 

Well,  I  suppose  that  some  of  them  go  to  York,  after  all 
not  -ft  very  large  city — its  population  in  1691  was  only  67,000, 
And  when  tiiey  have  gone  to  York,  what  happens  to  them? 
I  recommend  those  who  wish  io  learn  to  consult  a  VTork 
called  'Poverty:  a  Study  of  Town  Life'  vmtten  by  Mr. 
Seebohm  Bowntreein  1901  (the  first  year  of  my  own  investi- 
gations), on  the  state  of  affairs  prevailing  among  the  poor  in 
this  veiy  city  of  York.  Prom  it  I  venture  to  quote  a  single 
passage  which  deserves  the  deep  study  of  all  who  have  the 
vrelfare  <A  England  at  heart,  seeing  that  what  is  happening 
in  York  is  happening,  in  some  cases  in  an  even  acuter  degree, 
in  very  many  otiier  cities.  Mr.  Eowntree  writes  (*  Poverty,' 
p.  182)  :— 

Allowing  for  broken  time,  the  average  wage  for  a  labourer  in 
Tork  is  from  18«.  ,to  21«. ;  whereas,  according  to  the  figures  given 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  minimum  expenditure  necessary  to 
maintain  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency  a  family  of  two  adults 
and  three  children  is  21<.  8(2.  *  or,  if  there  are  four  children,  the 
sum  required  would  be  265. 

It  is  tims  seen  that  the  wctgee  paid  far  unshUled  labour  in  York 
are  manfficienl  to  provide  food,  sheUer,  and  clothing  adequate  to 
maintain  a  famHy  of  moderate  size  in  a  state  of  bare  ph^siccd 

*  This  estimale  is  MrriTsd  at  thus  (p.  110) :— Food,  two  adults  at  8«.,  Ss. 
three  ohildren  at  2«.  8d.,  Ss.  9<2. ;  rant,  say  4s, ;  clothes,  two  adults  a*  64.,  Is. 
three  children  at  5<2..  U,  Sd. ;  fuel,  ]«.  lOd, ;  all  else,  five  persons  at  2d,,  lOd. 
total  2U.  Sd, 
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efficiency.  It  will  be  remembened  thftt  the  above  estimates  of 
neoessary  minimum  expenditure  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  diet  is  even  less  generous  than  that  allowed  to  able-bodied 
paupers  in  the  York  Workhouse,  and  that  no  allowance  is  made 
for  any  expenditure  pther  than  that  absolutely  reqmred  for  the 
maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency. 

And  let  us  clearly  understand  what '  merely  physical  elficiency ' 
means.  A  fabmily  living  upon  the  scale  allowed  for  in  this  esti- 
mate must  never  spend  a  penny  on  railway  fare  or  omnibus. 
They  must  never  go  into  the  country  unless  they  walk.  They 
must  never  purdiase  a  hal^nny  newspaper  or  spend  a  penny  to 
buy  a  ticket  for  a  popular  concert.  They  must  write  no  letters  to 
absent  children,  for  they  xmnnot  afford  to  pay  the  postage.  They 
must  never  contribute  anything  to  their  church  or  chi^pel^or  give 
any  help  to  a  nei^bopr  which  costs  them  money.  They  cannot 
save,  nor  can  they  join  sick  club  or  Trade  Union,  because  they 
cannot  pay  the  necessary  subscriptions.  The  children  must  have 
no  pocket  money  for  dolls,  marbles,  or  sweets.  The  father  must 
smoke  no  tobacco,  and  must  drink  no  beer.  The  mother  must 
never  buy  any  pretty  clothes  for  herself  or  for  her  children,  the 
character  of  the  family  wardrobe,  as  for  the  family  diet,  being 
governed  by  the  regulation,  '  Nothing  must  be  bought  but  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  physical 
healthy  and  what  is  bought  must  be  of  the  plainest  and  most  eco- 
nomical description.'  Should  a  child  fall  ill,  it  must  be  attended 
by  the  parish  doctor ;  should  it  die,  it  must  be  buried  by  the 
parish.  Mnally  the  wage-earner  must  never  be  absent  from  his 
work  for  a  single  day. 

If  any  of  these  conditions  are  broken  the  extra  expenditure  in- 
volved is  met,  and  can  only  be  met,  by  limiting  the  diet ;  or,  in 
other  words,  by  sacrificing  physical  efficiency. 

That  few  York  labourers  receiving  20«.  or  21s.  per  week  submit 
to  these  iron  conditions  in  order  to  maintain  physical  efficiency 
is  obvious.  And  even  were  they  to  submit,  physical  efficiency 
would  be  imattainable  for  those  who  had  three  or  more  children 
dependent  upon  them.  It  cannot  therefore  be  too  clearly  under- 
stood, nor  too  emphatically  repeated,  that  whenever  a  worker 
having  three  children  dependent  on  him,  and  receiving  not  more 
than  2l8.  8d.  per  week,  indulges  in  any  expenditure  beyond  that 
required  for  the  barest  physical  needs,  he  can  do  so  only  at  the  cost 
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of  hu  oton  physical  efficiency,  or  of  that  of  $ome  members  of  his 
family. 

What  a  picture  is  this  that  Mr.  Bowntree  paints,  or, 
rather,  what  a  photograph  does  he  present  to  onr  sight, 
for  here  everyihing  is  cold,  hard  fact  I  And  yet  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  very  town  whereof  he  writes  farmer  after 
farmer  complained  to  me  of  the  lack  of  labour,  for  which 
he  was  willing  to  pay  wages  sufficient  to  keep  the  labourer 
and  his  family  in  reasonable  plenty  and  oomfort  in  the 
pure  air,  and,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  dwellings  of  a  York- 
shire village. 

Surely  when  such  things  can  happen  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  state  of  England.  Still  no  British 
Government  seems  to  think  it  worth  its  while  even  to  inquire 
into  the  question,  much  less  to  attempt  a  remedy. 
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Suffolk,  which  I  visited  after  leaving  Torkshire,  is  the 
most  easterly  of  the  English  counties  and  has  a  total  area 
of  about  952,000  acres.  Its  greatest  length  is  something 
over  fifty  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  forty-eight  miles. 
It  includes  many  varieties  of  soil,  containing,  according  to 
Eelly,  about  46,000  acres  of  rich  loam,  80,000  of  marsh 
land,  450,000  of  heavy  loam  or  wet  clay,  160,000  of  simd  on 
a  subsoil  of  Crag,  which  is  sometimes  rich,  and  100,000 
of  poor  sand  on  chalk.  The  clay  com  lands  lie  for  the 
most  part  in  the  south-west  and  middle  of  the  county, 
and  the  thin,  heathy  soil  along  the  coast,  mingled 
with  breadths  of  marshland,  while  between  Thetford  in 
Norfolk  and  Newmarket  are  poor  soils  on  chalk.  The 
rainfall  is  very  small,  being  only  about  twenty-three  inches 
annually.  Every  sort  of  farming  is  carried  on,  and  much 
com  is  grown  in  the  coxmty,  which  is  especially  famous  for 
its  Blackface  sheep. 

Our  first  host  in  Suffolk  was  Mr.  Robert  Simpson,  of 
Horsecroft,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  west  of  the  county, 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Simpson  &  Salter,  the  well- 
known  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  auctioneers  and  valuers,  and  my 
own  much-esteemed  agent.  Driving  northwards  through 
flat,  well-timbered,  light  land,  we  passed  Fomham  Park, 
which  lies  on  the  Chalk.  In  this  neighbourhood,  which  is 
noted  for  its  sporting  attractions,  the  soil  is  mixed.  At 
Culfordy  where  the  land  is  light  with  a  blue  clay  subsoil,  I 
saw  Mr.  Mortimer,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Cadogan. 

Mr.  Mortimer  told  me  that  good  farmers  on  good  land  were 
getting  on  a  little  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  that  the  majority 
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were  doing  badly.  A  great  deal  of  the  district  was  practi- 
cally given  up  to  sport.  Thus  on  the  north  and  west  they 
joined  Lord  Iveagh's  estate,  which  was  a  game  property 
where  bona-fide  agricultural  conditions  did  not  prevail. 
Lideed  there  existed  a  general  tendency  to  turn  many  of  the 
estates  in  this  part  of  Suffolk  to  pleasure  rather  than  to 
agricultural  purposes.  There  were,  I  understood,  over  5,000 
acres  of  land  in  hand  at  and  about  Gulford,  not  because  the 
farms  could  not  be  let,  hudk  for  reasons  coniiected  wit^  the 
shooting.  Sheep  farming  Mr.  Mortimer  considered  the 
most  profitable  dqptyrtment  of  the  local  industry.  Also  they 
kept  herds  of .  prize  Jerseys,  but  exhibiting,  in  his  opinion, 
was  not  a  paying. business  because  of  the  extra  labour  v^ch 
it  involved. 

With  labour  he  had  no  difi^ulty,  and  he  thought  that 
some  men  were  coming  back  to  the  land,  even  from  London. 
The  wages  were  from  12$,  to  lis. — a  contrast  indeed  to  those 
that  are  paid  in  Yorkshire — and  the  cottages  were  rented  at 
Is.  1(2.  a  week,  with  a  good  gard^i  attached.  The  regular 
handsi  Mr.  Mortimer  said,  did  not  take  kindly  to  piece-work, 
which,  however^  was  oftra  put  out  to  casual  men  from 
Bury, 

We  walked  over  some  of  the  OuHord  home  farm  of  1,000 
acres,  where  the  qolendid  model  buildings  and  premises 
were  fitted  with  water  power  and  every  other  oonv^ence.  In 
the  cowhouse,  for  instance,  water  was  Isii  on  to  the  troughs, 
and  the  food  was  •  carried  on  tramways.  Also  there  were 
sliding  doors,  tile^lined  walls,  iron  fittings,  ample  space,  and 
perfect  ventilation.  In  the  same  wajr  the  great  covered  yards 
had  concreted  pa&s,  tramways,  and  ev^ry  other  improvement 
that  can  tend  to  the  vrell-being  of  cattle.  The  Jersey  cows 
were  worthy  of  tilieir  habitation,  as  was  shown  by  the  win- 
ning cards  with  which  the  widl  plates  weate  decorated.  They 
lay  on  the  best  barley  straw  and  were  fed  with  bran;  oats, 
chaff,  linseed  cake,  and  a  suped(»r  meal  made  from  maize, 
which  is  called  Gterm  meiJ,  all  their  food  being  cooked  in 
a  steaming-pan  in  cold  weather.    The  pigs  were  B^kshires, 
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but  the  bailiff,  Mr.  Tamer,  told  me  that  these  prize  creatnros 
were  rather  slow  breeders.  In  the  park  we  saw  a  beautiful 
flock  of  South  Downs,  of  which  300  ewes  were  kept  here,  or, 
in  all,  1,000  sheep. 

A  feature  of  the  great  gardens  at  Gulf ord  were  the  yew 
fences,  which  thegardenerinformedme  had  been  clipped  twice 
a  year  for  the  Imt  half-century.  It  is  not  a  style  of  horti- 
cultural art  that  I  particularly  admire,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  of  their  sort  these  were  yery  perfect  and  striking. 

IJeaving  the  beautiful  Tudor  Hall  of  Hengrave  on  our 
left,  which  with  its  estate  of  4,600  acres,  I  am  informed 
was  sold  in  1897  for  the  poor  figure  of  between  £80,000 
and.  :S90,00O,.wB  passed  on  to  West  Stow,  where  there  is  a 
church  but  no  village,  and  about  it  many<  Scotch  fi^  and 
pine  trees^  Then  came  water  meadows  lying  along  the 
river  Lark,  and  Flempton  with  its  jHcturesquecottages.  At 
Iiaokford>  which  we  reached  alter  driving,  through  some  flat 
and  well-wooded  lands  thivk  were  chiefly  araUe,  we  called 
upon  the  Bev.  Jolm  Hdden,  who  is  the  sole  land-owner  in 
the  parish. 

Mr.  Holden,  who  farmed  2,000  acres  of  hia  property,  said 
thfi^  he  thought  very  badly  of  the  prospect  on  these  light 
lands.  Up  to  five  year&  bef oret  he  had  made  his  farms  pay, 
but  since  then  they  had  not  succeeded  owing  to  the  fall  in 
prices.  His  mainstays  w^:e  sheep  and  barley,  and  during 
the  past  four  or  five  yeard  sheep  had  not  done  so  well,  and 
the  samples  of  barley  had  not  been  good,  none  of.it  being 
suitable  to  sell  to  Bass.  Wool,  too,  had  fallen  to  Id.  a 
pound.  The  labour  had  been  difficult  during  the  last  two 
years,  aad  generally  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
best  young  men  went  away ;  indeed  Mr.  Holden  told  me 
he  had  not  known  *  a  young  man  marry  or  settle  down  for 
eighteen  years.'  Every  boy  went,  and  three  young  fellows 
had  left  him  since  harvest,  as  among  them  there  was  an  ever- 
growing dislike  to  agricultural  work.  He  thought  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  light  soil  must  go  out  of  cultivation*  The 
shooting  rents,  which  were  their  only  hope,  alone  enabled 
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him  to  keep  bis  light  land  under  the  plough.  Indeed  it  was 
necessary  to  do  this,  as  in  places  where  the  land  was  uncul* 
tivated  partridges  would  not  stay.  He  added  that  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  every  property  within  a  radius  of  six 
miles  had  changed  hands,  for  the  most  part  fetching  good 
prices,  not  on  account  of  their  agricultural  value,  but  because 
that  was  a  splendid  game  country.  Indeed  he  considered 
the  local  agriculture  to  be  dead  and  that  the  land  was  kept  in 
cultivation  merely  as  a  home  for  game,  to  bring  in  sporting 
rents  and  generally  be  used  for  pleasure  purposes  by  its  owners 
or  hirers. 

In  answer  to  my  questions  Mr.  Holden  said  that  the 
exodus  in  those  parts  was  not  caused  by  alack  of  cottages,  of 
which  there  were  ^enty  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  in 
Ousden,  up  to  two  years  before,  there  had  been  a  demand  tot 
houses,  but  now  six  were  standing  empty ;  and  at  Icklingham, 
which  used  to  have  a  population  of  900  people  that  had 
now  sunk  to  about  400,  it  was  the  same  story.  He  believed 
also  that  the  comparative  ease  of  the  labour  market  in  cer- 
tain districts  was  because  the  farmers  had  been  obliged  to 
discharge  hands  who  must  go  somewhere.  Mr.  Holden 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  schools  could 
be  dosed  for  a  month  or  two  in  summer,  so  as  to  bring  the 
lads  into  touch  with  the  land  and  animals.  He  was  of 
opinion  also  that  the  land  ought  to  be  in  many  more  hands, 
and  believed  from  his  experience  that  where  this  was  the 
case  there  was  more  prosperity.  If  things  were  to  go  on 
as  at  present  he  took  a  grave  view  of  the  results  upon  Eng- 
land at  large,  since  one  day  the  exodus  would  be  complete, 
and  then  the  towns  could  no  longer  be  recruited  from  the 
country. 

In  speaking  of  his  system  of  farming  Mr.  Holden  told 
me  that  this  light  land  was  not  cropped  on  a  four-course 
shift,  but  was  worked  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  common 
plan  being  to  lay  down  a  field  for  three  years  or  so,  then 
break  it  up  and  take  a  root  crop. 

Leaving  Mr.  Holden  we  passed  on  through  Cavenham, 
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an  estate  of  about  2,000  acree  with  a  magnificent  mansion 
npon  it,  which  was,  I  believe,  built  by  a  South  African  million- 
aire, but  has  been  sold  since  his  death.  Beyond  this  the 
soil  is  a  '  blowing  sand '  and  the  aspect  somewhat  dreary, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  young  plantations  alternating 
with  poor,  self-laid  grass  or  faUow  and  gorse  land.  A  little 
further  on  we  were  met  by  Mr.  OUver  Johnson,  of  Barrow 
Hall,  the  Chairman  of  the  West  Suffolk  county  Council,  an 
owner  and  noted  farmer  of  his  own  and  hired  land  in  that 
village,  where  the  soil  is  mixed  with  a  chalk  and  clay  subsoil. 

Mr.  Johnson  kept  forty-five  score  of  ewes  and  hoggetts 
and  600  ox  700  lambs.  His  turnips  were  drilled  and  set 
out  close  to  prevent  their  growing  too  large,  for  the 
most  part  on  layers  that  had  been  fed  off  by  sheep.  He 
grew  a  good  deal  of  sunfoin,  which  was  stacked  in  very 
narrow  ricks  to  avoid  the  trampling  of  the  brittle  seed.  Also 
we  saw  ten  acres  of  cabbages  grown  for  the  London  market, 
or  failing  that  for  sheep-feed.  Sprouting  broccoli,  and  Up-to- 
date  potatoes,  which  were  then  being  dug.  In  short  Mr. 
Johnson's  husbandry  was  quite  outside  the  usual  Eastern 
Counties  four-course  shift  and  furnished  a  good  example  of 
a  man  who  by  energy  and  resource  has  succeeded  in  meet- 
ing the  times.  Practically  his  large  holding  was  as  much 
mwket  garden  as  farm,  and  off  it  almost  every  night  green 
stuff,  poultry,  and  eggs  were  sent  to  London.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  system  was  the  employment  of  a  good  deal  of 
labour,  and  as  a  consequence  the  demand  for  cottages  in 
Barrow  is  eager. 

Mr.  Johnson's  lambs,  which  we  saw  on  a  twenty-acre 
field  of  sainfoin,  were  dean,  well-doing  Suffolks ;  indeed  all 
crop  and  stock  upon  this  farm  looked  excellent.  I  think  it 
was  he  who  pointed  out  by  the  instance  of  a  farm  close  at 
hand,  how  hardly  the  system  of  Suffolk  covenants  presses 
upon  an  incoming  tenant,  who  under  them  must  pay  for 
the  number  of  ploughings  that  the  land  is  supposed  to 
have  received  during  the  last  year  of  its  cultivation  by  the 
previous  holder.    On  the  farm  in  question  these  covenants 
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were  said  to  amount  to  £5  or  £6  the  acre,  which  is  more 
than  half  the  present  fee-simple  yalue  of  that  land.  It  is 
not  wonderful  in  these  circmnstances  that  heavy-soiled 
Suffolk  farms  should  often  prove  hard  to  let. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  had  farmed  all  his  life  and 
held  1,600  acres  of  land,  some  light  and  some  heavy.  Of 
this  only  130  acres  were  pasture.  He  grew  a  great  deal  of 
sainfoin  and  lucerne,  keeping  the  former  down  for  three 
years,  and  fatted  many  pigs,  of  which  at  that  time  he  had 
from  500  to  600.  Of  cattle  he  grazed  out  100  on  cake  and 
roots.  The  rents  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  told 
me,  varied  from  Is.  6d.  to  208.  the  acre,  or  a  little  more. 
The  7s.  6d.  lands  were  light,  though  some  heavy  soils 
fetched  about  the  same  money — up  to  15$.  an  acre  for  the 
very  best  of  them,  and  those  let  at  20«.  were  good  farms 
lying  near  to  towns.  The  tithe,  which  was  commuted  at 
8s.,  now  stood  at  from  5^ .  down  to  Ss.  6d.  or  less. 

Farmers,  he  thought,  had  been  worse  off  between  the 
eighties  and  the  early  nineties,  while  the  '  coming  down ' 
process  was  going  on.  Those  who  heA  survived  this  were 
now  doing  better  at  times  prices.  A  few  indeed  did  fairly 
well,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  only  just  makii^  a 
living.  On  the  whole  he  did  not  think  that  things  wexe 
worse  than  they  were  in  1898,  but  labour  was  dearer 
and  the  supply  generally  a  little  short.  He  thou^t  that 
a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  would  be  the  provision 
of  better  cottage  acconmiodation,  and  that  the  'Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act '  ought  to  be  strengthened  and 
amended.  He  believed  that  if  farmers  cultivated  lucerne 
and  sainfoin  a  great  deal  more  it  would  help  them.  The 
value  of  land  had  faUen  much.  Thus  he  gave  me  an 
instance  of  a  farm  of  300  acres  which  was  the  finest  of 
com  land,  that  used  to  let  for  £600  a  year  in  the  seventies. 
It  was  sold  for  £14  14s.  an  acre,  and,  as  money  was 
lost  farming  it,  was  resold  at  £11  the  acre.  Now  it  lay 
unlet. 

As  regarded  the  future  he  thought  that  whatever  hap- 
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pened,  land  which  lay  within  an  easy  distance  of  large  cities 
must  always  be  cultivated. 

In  the  village  of  Barrow  Mr.  Johnson  took  me  to  see  a 
man  called  Thomas  Parish,  who  was  bom  in  1804.  He  was 
a  fine  old  fellow  and  quite  intelligent.  He  told  me  that  he 
very  well  remembered  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  they  had 
a  dinner  and  '  burned  old  Boney  on  the  Green.'  He  said 
that  in  those  days  the  country  around  was  open  and  unen- 
closed, and  that  waggons  were  run  to  London,  as  the  Su£folk 
roads  were  not  good  enough  for  coaches  to  travel  them. 

Driving  on  by  Denham  and  Ghevington,  we  passed 
through  a  heavy  land  country  of  somewhat  melancholy 
aspect  in  this  time  of  the  falling  leaf,  and  singularly  devoid 
of  inhabitants.  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  I  saw  a 
farm  of  190  acres  with  a  good  house  and  buildings,  which 
could  find  no  tenant  at  Is.  &d,  an  acre.  Also  I  was  told  of 
another  which  had  just  been  let  at  that  price,  but  the 
covenants  had  been  allowed  to  remain — that  is,  they  were 
carried  forward  as  a  debt,  which  in  such  cases  often  never  is 
recovered.  I  think  further  that  money  had  been  lent  to  the 
tenant  to  enable  him  to  farm  the  land. 

After  this  we  entered  Ickworth  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol.  This  park  covers  1,200  acres  of  ground, 
and  is  a  very  beautiful  place,  remarkable  for  its  fine  timber, 
much  of  which  is  so  planted  that  it  resembles  veritable 
forest  glades,  an  effect  heightened  by  the  deer  and  shaggy 
Shetland  ponies  which  wander  about  at  will.  The  house  is, 
I  think,  the  strangest  that  ever  I  saw,  but  in  its  way  im- 
pressive. It  has  a  length  of  230  yards  and  consists  of  a 
centre  built  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles,  with  a 
portico  and  a  dome  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
while  on  either  side  are  wings  connected  with  the  main 
building  by  long  curving  corridors.  This  huge  and  classic 
mansion  was  built  about  1767  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol, 
who  was  also  Bishop  of  Derry.  I  was  told  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  deer  in  this  park  were  attacked  by  anthrax, 
when  half  of  them  died. 
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At  Cockfield,  which  is  seven  miles  south  of  Bury,  I  met 
Mr.  H.  F.  Jemiings,  who  owned  Cockfield  Hall  (which 
most  not  be  confounded  with  the  other  Cockfield  Hall 
in  this  county,  the  seat  of  Sir  Ralph  Blois,  Bart.)  and 
some  600  acres  of  land  which  he  farmed;  Mr.  Wright, 
who  owned  and  farmed  land  at  Preston  Manor ;  Mr.  Edgar, 
of  E[night's  Hill,  Cockfield ;  Mr.  Howard,  agent  to  the 
Rev.  H.  Taylor,  of  Lavenham  Hall,  and  other  gentlemen, 
all  of  whom,  speaking  generally,  gave  but  a  gloomy  account 
of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Jennings,  whose  buildings  were  excellent,  followed  the 
four-course  shift  and  practised  winter  grazing.  Also  he  kept 
cows,  of  which  the  milk  was  sold  in  the  village,  and  South- 
down pedigree  ewes.  He  used  to  breed  pure  Shorthorns, 
but  gave  them  up,  as  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  He 
said  that  in  this  parish,  out  of  about  3,700  acres,  1,700  acres 
were  in  the  hands  of  small-holders.  These  men  lived  and 
paid  their  rent,  chiefly  by  growing  com  and  working  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  but  they  had  no 
money  to  buy  stock  and  their  land  was  full  of  twitch.  The 
average  rent  of  the  heavy  land  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
about  105.  the  acre ;  but  farms  were  pointed  out  to  me  which 
used  to  let  from  42«.  to  455.  the  acre,  and  now  brought  in 
only  55.  6d.  the  acre,  out  of  which,  of  course,  the  landlord 
must  keep  up  the  buildings  and  pay  the  tithe.  The  wages 
were  I65.  a  week,  including  piece-work  &c. 

Mr.  Wright  farmed  660  acres  of  heavy  land,  of  which 
he  owned  500  acres.  He  had  100  acres  of  grass  and 
followed  the  four-course  shift,  which  he  sometimes  varied 
by  taking  barley  after  wheat,  with  beans  to  follow.  If  the 
season  were  good  this  paid;  but  now,  owing  to  the  bad 
labour  &c.,  it  was,  he  said,  a  doubtful  advantage.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Jennings  stated  that  there  was  little  or  no  young 
skilled  labour,  which  generally  was  short;  but  the  latter 
mentioned  that  a  man  who  returned  from  London  heA  de- 
clared that  he  was  better  off  in  the  country  at  125.  than  there 
at  2O5.  the  week.    They  gave  some  lamentable  instances  of 
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the  fall  in  the  letting  and  selling  values  of  farms,  some  of 
which  we  saw.  Thus  one  that  was  mortgaged  for,  I  think, 
no  less  than  £60  the  acre  had  been  sold  by  the  mortgagees 
to  the  tenant  for  £S  the  acre.  Another  of  250  acres  at 
Thorpe  Morieux,  that  let  then  for  6«.  the  acre,  and  on  which 
was  land  that  would  fat  a  bullock,  used  to  bring  in  more 
than  4f)8.  the  acre.  Another  that  we  passed,  which  formerly 
commwided  45«.  the  acre,  plus  tithe  and  taxes,  was  let  for 
58.  &d.  the  acre,  the  landlord  paying  tithe. 

Another  of  120  acres  at  Bradley  Combust,  once,  I  believe, 
the  home  of  Arthur  Young — for  aught  I  know  he  may  have 
farmed  it — which  was  bought  in  the  good  times  at  jCTO  the 
acre,  had  sold  four  years  before  for  £7  the  acre,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Jennings'  arm,  over  which  we  drove,  was  beautifully 
cultivated.  The  beet,  that  he  dressed  with  twelve  tons  of 
farmyard  muck,  1  cwt.  of  salt,  and  2  cwt.  of  artificial,  which 
were  ploughed  in  with  the  muck,  were  particularly  fine,  one 
pece  giving  an  average  return  of  something  over  forty  tons 
to  the  acre.    The  swedes,  however,  seemed  a  failure  in  1901. 

For  small-holdings  in  this  district  there  was  a  good 
application,  but  I  was  told  that  their  tenants  had  little  capital 
and  that  their  land  went  back.  Cottages,  which  rented  at 
Is,  6d.  a  week,  were  short,  and  we  saw  some  that  could 
not  be  considered  good.  Thirty  shillings  the  acre  seemed 
to  be  the  average  labour-bill,  though  some  paid  more,  in 
one  instance  as  much  as  £900  on  a  600-acre  farm.  All 
these  gentlemen  declared  that  farmers  were  barely  living, 
and  one  of  them  said  that  *  the  better  you  farmed  the  less 
you  made.' 

About  Preston  the  country  is  open  and  slightly  un- 
dulating. In  this  village  we  passed  through  some  land  that 
was  cut  up  into  small-holdings  on  which  stood  little  houses. 
Also  there  was  other  derelict  land  that  had  been  laid  out  in 
parcels  for  sale,  but  failed  to  find  purchasers.  This  heavy 
soil  grows  no  game,  and  therefore  yields  no  sporting 
rents.  Although  I  was  told  that  years  ago  it  used  to  carry 
thousands,  I  saw  no  sheep  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  would 
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seem  because  the  small  farmers  lacked  money  to  buy  them. 
On  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Edgar  I  noted  a  man  using  a 
flail  to  thrash  out  beans  in  a  bam — a  very  unusual  sight 
now-a-days.  Here  also  were  some  fine  Bed  Polls,  which 
Mr.  Jennings  told  me  were  of  a  wonderful  milking  strain. 

Within  two  miles  of  Lavenham  the  country  was  bleak, 
lonesome,  and  undulating.  Here  we  saw  some  empty 
cottages,  also  winter  barley,  which  is  grown  to  a  certain 
extent  in  this  district.  In  parts  of  Ck)ckfield  the  cottages 
were  very  bad  and  had  leaky  roofs.-  My  companions  in- 
formed me  that,  taking  the  average  of  these  parisheSy  they 
were  badly  fanned  and  full  of  misery.  Indeed  ihey  all 
declared  that  'the  industry  is  in  a  pskrlous  state — on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  in  fact.' 

Here  I  came  across  a  new  style  of  farming  practised  by 
Mr.  Dyer,  who  held  seventy  acres  in  the  parish.  He  kept 
thousands  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls,  some  of 
which  I  saw  being  driven  along  in  great  droves,  the  geese 
and  the  ducks  mixed  together.  These  geese  were  bought 
at  about  4«.  and  the  turkeys  at  about  6$.  a  head  in  Ireland, 
delivered,  but  the  ducks  and  fowls  came  from  Norfolk. 
Mr.  Dyer's  practice,  I  was  told,  was  to  hire  stubbles  from 
the  neighbouring  farmers  at  6d.  the  acre,  on  which  his 
stock  ran.  Also  he  bought  cows  and  fed  meal  and  milk 
to  the  turkeys,  and  dry  meal  mixed,  I  think,  with  pulped 
mangold  to  the  other  fowls.  It  was  reckoned  that  the 
geese  ought  to  double  their  incoming  price  before  they  were 
sold,  while  the  turkeys  all  went  out  before  Christmas.  As 
an  instance  of  the  onerous  nature  of  our  copyhold  laws  I  was 
informed  that  some  of  the  land  we  passed  would  cost  about 
£10  an  acre  to  enfranchise,  that  is,  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  the  present  fee-simple  value. 

Whilst  lunching  with  our  kind  hosts  I  was  shown  an 
old  bell,  weighing  about  eight  ounces,  which  was  found  in  a 
moat  by  Mr.  Henry  Burch  and  bore  on  it,  clearly  cut  in 
Arabic  numerals,  the  date  1133.  I  mention  this  because 
when  in  my  book  *  A  Farmer's  Year '  I  described  a  brick 
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(lUnstrated  on  page  823)  that  bears  the  date  1893,  which  I 
saw  taken  from  an  ancient  cottage,  a  correspondence  ensued 
in  '  Notes  and  Queries '  wherein,  I  think,  some  authorities 
expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  Arabic  numerals  were  in  use 
at  that  time.  Here,  however,  is  an  instance  which  seems 
to  show  that  they  were  actually  in  vogue  two  centuries 
earlier.  This  bell,  however,  may  possibly  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  East. 

At  Lavenham,  where  the  soil  is  heavy,  I  called  upon 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Lavenham  Hall,  who  had  some  800 
acres  of  land  in  hand.  He  fatted  Welsh,  Shorthorn,  and 
Hereford  cattle,  of  the  last  of  which  I  was  shown  a  lot  that 
had  just  arrived  from  Shrewsbury,  stores  of  about  two  and  a 
quarter  years  old,  which  cost  him  £14  5$.  a  head  deUvered. 
Here  also  I  saw  no  fewer  than  500  tons  of  mangolds  stored 
in  a  single  bam  to  save  the  labour  of  '  haling '  them.  The 
Church  of  Lavenham,  which  place  used  to  be  a  centre  of  the 
woollen  trade,  and  still  has  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
cocoanut-fibre  and  horsehair-seating,  is  a  truly  noble  build- 
ing. Indeed  I  think  its  buttressed  tower  of  flint  work, 
which  is  140  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  finest  that  I  have  seen. 
Much  of  this  splendid  fane  was  built  by  the  Earls  of  Orford 
and  by  Thomas  Spring,  a  clothier,  who  flourished  in 
Lavenham  about  the  year  1500,  whose  trade  mark  appears 
frequently  in  the  south  chapel.  His  bones  lie  in  the  church, 
and  certainly  he  could  have  no  more  glorious  monument. 

At  Great  Waldingfield,  about  three  and  a  hait  miles 
north-east  from  Sudbury,  we  were  taken  by  our  host  in  that 
district — Colonel  Bamaxdiston — to  call  upon  Mr.  Carlton, 
who,  I  think,  farms  1,700  acres  in  seven  separate  farms.  Mr. 
Carlton  said  that  the  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood  were 
just  about  living — or  existing.  He  farmed  *  any  course,'  but 
was  careful  to  explain  that  he  was  not  like  certain  of  the 
Scotchmen  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  who  took  four  white 
straws  in  succession  and  then  gave  up  their  holdings.  Of 
labour  he  said  he  had  just  about  enough,  and  some  of  the 
men  were  very  good,  but  the  young  fellows  went  away. 
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He  paid  them  well^  the  wages  miming  from  10«.  for  old  men 
op  to  20a.  for  engine-drivers  and  stockmen.  Cottages  rented 
at  from  £3  10s.  a  year  and  land  from  IBs,  for  accommodation 
lots  down  to  &8.  Between  there  and  Lavenham  the  soil 
was  good  and  strong,  but  there  was  not  much  pasture  and  he 
only  kept  milch-cows  on  one  farm  out  of  his  seven. 

Mr.  Carlton  said  that  personally  he  could  not  complain 
as  things  went,  since  he  worked  all  his  land  together  and 
existed  on  what  used  to  keep  seven  farmers.  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  in  this  district  if  a  farmer  wished  to  live 
he  must  either  have  a  very  large  holding,  or  a  small  one 
and  work  exceedingly  hard  with  his  family.  Mr.  Carlton 
did  no  steam  ploughing,  as  he  found  that  horses  were  cheapo, 
but  he  kept  turning  up  his  land  all  through  harvest ;  also  he 
executed  his  own  repairs  and  grinding.  For  cottages  they 
were  fairly  well  off,  but  many  of  them  were  not  too  good 
and  several  stood  empty.  He  gave  us  some  more  instances 
of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  Suffolk  land.  One  farm  which 
sold  for  £35  an  acre  in  1874  had  been  offered  recently  at  £5 
the  acre.  Another  little  holding,  bought  years  ago,  I  think 
by  himself,  for  £1,100,  was  sold  again  at  a  profit,  and  recently 
re-purchased  for  £240.  Again  some  land  near  the  church, 
which  had  been  sold  for  £60  the  acre,  was  bought  by  him 
a  few  months  before  for  £14  10«.  the  acre. 

At  Newton  Green  the  cottages  generally  seemed  to  be 
bchd,  and  we  saw  some  that  had  fallen  into  decay ;  indeed 
one  just  past  the  Green  was  an  awful  specimen  of  all  that  a 
house  should  not  be.  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Newton  Hall,  whom 
I  visited  here,  said  he  knew  that  the  local  farmers  were  not 
doing  well.  There  the  land  was  light  and  they  scalded,  and 
having  unfortunately  missed  the  showers  were  suffering  from 
drought.  He  farmed  600  acres  in  the  parish  and,  I  think, 
700  more,  as  an  executor,  in  Essex.  Of  grass  at  Newton 
he  had  only  twenty  acres.  He  followed  a  five-course  shift, 
which  included  two  white  crops,  and  sometimes  grew  peas 
for  the  London  market.  Of  sheep  he  kept  250  ewes  and 
300  hoggetts,  and  in  1900  fatted  thirty-six  bullocks.    He 
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used  to  grow  as  many  as  160  acres  of  wheat  on  that  farm, 
but  now  he  had  only  100.  His  barley  was  a  good  sample 
and  sddfor  28>r.  6d,  a  quarter.  Of  labour  he  had  enough,  but 
said  that  it  was  not  of  good  quality  and  getting  old,  although 
he  did  not  think  the  people  went  away  so  much  as  they 
used  to  do.  Bents  about  there  averaged  165.  an  acre.  A  300- 
acre  farm  close  by  had  sold  for  £9  the  acre,  or  allowing  j£600 
for  the  value  of  the  timber,  about  £6  net,  and  for  a  copyhold 
property  that  was  put  up  three  years  before  there  was  no 
offer.  Another  farm  which  thirty  years  ago  fetched  £60  the 
acre,  was  sold  for  £7  10s.  the  acre,  with  the  valuation  thrown 
in.  He  saw  no  hope  for  the  future,  and  Free  Trade  he 
defined  as  Protection — of  other  nations'  c<»3i. 

At  Assington  Sir  Brampton  Gurdon,  M.P.,  very  kindly 
showed  me  over  Severals  Farm  and  another  small  farm 
adjcnning,  which  are  rented  by  the  Assington  Agricultural 
A£U3ociation  and  belong,  I  believe,  to  Sir  Brampton  himseli 
This  farm  is  run  by  a  company  of  labourers  and  managed 
by  a  local  committee  of  working  men.  The  original  capital, 
I  think,  was  advanced  by  one  of  Sir  Brampton  Gurdon's 
predecessors  without  interest,  and  the  venture  has  received 
other  support  from  philanthropists.  The  accounts  that  I  have 
at  hand  are  a  little  difficult  to  follow,  and  in  April  1891  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  bank  overdraft  of  £153;  but  I  gathered 
that  the  enterprise  was  moderately  successful  and  had  met 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  local  encouragement.  The  rent 
charged  against  the  land,  which  is  worked  by  labourers  to 
whom  the  ordinary  wage  is  paid,  is  10a.  the  acre,  the  fiurm 
being  managed  by  the  local  committee.  On  the  whole  the 
land  was  in  good  order  and  well  stocked.  That  this  is  a 
useful  experiment  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  however  it  is 
managed,  to  make  money  out  of  a  Suffolk  holding  of  this 
character  is  not  easy.  A  good  many  poultry  were  kept  upon 
the  place,  together  with  stock,  and  on  the  adjoining  Notts 
Farm,^six  cows,  of  which  the  milk  was  sold  in  the  village, 
and  about  fifty  pigs. 

Colonel  Bamardiston,  who  was  our  host  at  The  Byes, 
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Sudbury,  gave  ine  no  cheerful  account  of  agriculture  in  that 
locality.  He  said  that  the  loss  upon  his  rentals  since  the 
good  times  amounted  to  nearly  seventy  per  cent.,  but  perhaps 
about  sixty  per  cent,  was  the  general  figure.  He  thought 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  farmers  did  not  make  both 
ends  meet ;  that  tenants  were  not  so  good  as  they  used  to 
be  ;  that  the  capital  ^nployed  in  farming  had  dwindled  very 
largely ;  and  that  if  things  went  on  as  they  were  much  of 
the  land  must  go  out  of  cultivation :  '  It  is  all  changing ; 
the  whole  thing  is  breaking  up' — he  said.  The  lads  and 
lasses  were  going  away  and  the  labour  was  not  VOTy  satis- 
factory. 

Colonel  Bamardiston  could  see  no  remedy  short  of  Pro- 
tection. He  had  a  farm  of  380  acres  in  hand,  but  told  me 
that  it  was  not  a  paying  business,  and  he  feared  that  the  1901 
account  would  come  out  very  badly  indeed.  People  advised 
him  to  lay  down  more  grass,  but  the  land  was  not  suited  to 
grass.  Aiso  the  pastures  seemed  to  be  going  back.  Thus 
Melford  Park  used  to  fat  out  bullocks  but  would  do  so  no 
longer.  The  selling  values  of  property  had  sunk  much; 
in  his  own  time  he  had  bought  land  at  £58  the  acre 
which,  in  1901,  would  only  fetch  about  jCIO  if  put  upon 
the  market.  The  average  rents  were  a  nominal  £1  the  acre, 
or  deducting  tithe  and  repairs  about  ISs, 

The  Rev.  Sir  William  Hyde  Parker,  Bart.,  whom  I  saw 
at  his  beautiful  Elizabethan  house,  Melford  Hall,  where, 
including  the  park,  he  had  600  acres  in  hand,  said  that 
tenants  were  scarce,  except  for  the  best  land.  For  the 
heavy  lands  they  were  not  forthcoming.  For  two  years  he 
had  advertised  two  farms  and  had  never  yet  received  a 
satisfactory  application.  The  rent  of  one  of  his  farms  was 
228,  6(2.  an  acre,  at  which  price  the  tenant  said  that  he 
could  not  go  on ;  but  no  other  was  let  for  more  than  15«., 
and  many  only  fetched  9^.  or  lOs.  His  brother  and  him- 
self had  worked  hard  to  make  the  farms  in  hand  pay, 
but  he  had  never  made  lOs.  an  acre  and  interest  on  capital. 
He  thought  that  an   owner  farming  his   own  land  was 
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at  a  great  disadvantage.  Out  of  thirteen  hands  employed 
he  had  three  men  who  were  young,  and  one  boy,  and  three 
more  about  seventy  years  of  age.  His  labour-bill  on  the  600 
acres  came  to  £668  in^  1900.  The  best  that  he  could  say 
was  that  he  did  not  consider  the  outlook  to  be  so  black  as  it 
had  been  four  years  before. 

Sir  William  Hyde  Parker  kindly  took  me  to  see  Mr.  Cady, 
of  Ford  Hall,  near  Long  Melford,  who  farmed,  I  think,  about 
700  acres  there  and  at  Acton.  He  told  me  that  farmers  in 
that  locality  had  been  '  rubbing  along.'  They  managed  to 
live  somehow,  but  did  not  save  money.  The  rents  varied 
from  6s.  to  20«.  the  acre,  but  to  conmiand  the  latter  figure 
the  land  must  be  very  good.  Of  labour  they  had  been  and 
were  short,  not  so  much  of  hands  as  in  the  quality  of  the 
work.  The  men,  he  said,  were  quite  different  from  what  they 
used  to  be,  and  took  no  interest  in  their  tasks.  Of  skilled 
labourers,  such  as  thatchers,  there  was  an  actual  scarcity, 
and  nearly  all  the  young  fellows  went,  though  a  few  re- 
turned. The  wages  of  daymen  were  13a.  a  week,  and  of 
horsemen  ISs. ;  but  beyond  their  harvest  money  they  did 
not  receive  many  privileges.  The  average  size  of  the  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  from  150  to  300  acres,  «id  the 
usual  course  fallow  (root  or  bare),  barley,  seeds,  wheat. 

The  land  was  principally  arable ;  thus  on  that  occupation 
of  200  acres  there  were  only  about  thirty  of  pasture,  includ- 
ing a  piece  which  he  had  laid  down  himself  twenty  years 
before.  The  stock  were  winter-grazed  in  yards,  and  beyond 
supplying  a  few  cottages  with  milk  and  butter,  Mr.  Cady 
said  that  he  did  no  dairying.  A  Devon  man  on  an  adjoining 
farm,  however,  had  twelve  cows  and  made  butter  and  cream, 
after  the  Devonshire  fashion,  and  there  were  others  on  the 
south  side  of  Melford  who  sent  milk  to  London.  At  his 
farm  in  Acton  Mr.  Cady  kept  fifteen  score  of  ewes,  from 
which  he  bred  with  Blackface  Suffolk  rams.  He  said  that 
he  was  always  making  beef  and  pork.  Of  beet  there  he  had 
twenty-five  acres,  for  which  he  used  nothing  but  farmyard 
muck ;  but  his  crop  was  good.    He  told  me  that  all  the  land 
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about  there  wanted  draining.  This  they  did  with  bushes,  as 
the  cost  of  pipes  was  greater  than  the  state  of  aflEairs  would 
warrant. 

Things  have  indeed  come  to  a  curious  pass  in  the  East- 
em  Counties  when  to  drain  the  land  with  pipe  often  costs 
about  half  its  fee-simple  value  t 

Mr.  Cady  told  me  that  the  tithe  was  about  6s,  the  acre, 
which  would  be  fifty  per  cent,  or  so  of  the  rental  of  much  of 
the  land.  This  is,  however,  a  burden  which  falls  entirely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  owner. 

Driving  on,  still  in  the  company  of  Colonel  Bamardiston, 
we  came  first  to  Glemsford,  where  the  land  seemed  particu- 
larly good.  All  about  here  to  the  west  of  Meliord  the  country 
is  undulating  and  slightly  timbered,  a  wide,  open  farming 
district.  Passing  Blacklands  Hall  we  came  to  the  large 
parish  of  Cavendish,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  family  of 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  where  the  soil  is  clay  and  loam. 
Here  many  of  the  cottages  struck  me  as  bad,  being  built  of 
red  bhck  and  slate,  but  low  and  small  in  size.  Indeed  those 
that  were  of  the  old-fashioned  plaster  and  stud  work  with 
thatched  roofs  looked  more  comfortable.  The  chmrch  tower, 
like  that  which  I  saw  at  Long  Melford,  is  a  great  feature 
in  the  landscape.  Beyond  Cavendish  the  road  runs  along 
the  valley  of  the  Stour,  the  boundary  between  Suffolk 
and  Essex,  until  Clare  is  reached.  Here  we  passed  the  vast 
earthworks  of  the  ancient  castle  which  stands  not  far  from 
the  house  of  Mr.  Ray,  where  we  saw  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing farmers  of  that  neighbourhood. 

Among  these  was  Mr.  Andrew  Boa,  agent  to  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  who  owns  an  estate  of  over  7,000 
acres  of  land  in  these  parts,  purchased  some  twenty-four 
years  ago.  Then,  Mr.  Boa  said,  the  farms  were  all  well  let, 
but  the  years  of  1878  and  1879  crippled  the  tenants.  He 
entered  on  the  agency  in  1881,  after  which  4,000  acres 
of  land  were  taken  in  hand,  but  of  this  area  1,000  acres 
had  since  been  let.  The  estate,  which  is  all  heavy  land,  runs 
a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Thurlow  to  HundcHi  and 
Poslingford,  which  is  a  high  ridge  lying  400  feet  above  sea 
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level.  Mr.  Boa  said  that  the  farms  in  hand  paid  their  way, 
that  is,  they  yielded  an  average  rent,  bat  no  interest  on  the 
capital  invested.  They  did  not  attempt  to  farm  them  on  a 
lavish  scale,  but  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  the  county, 
and  he  considered  that  it  was  their  breeding  stock  and  sheep 
which  kept  them  going.  Of  labour  they  had  always  had  suffi- 
cient, but  there  were  no  spare  hands.  In  1900  they  sold  a  ton 
of  turkeys  o£F  one  farm,  an  extra  which  helped  the  accounts. 
The  custom  was  for  the  stockmen  and  their  families  to  look 
after  the  poultry,  receiving  in  return  a  percentage  on  the 
value  of  the  dairy  and  fowl  produce.  A  few  of  the  farmers 
were  laying  down  land  to  grass  to  be  used  as  a  sheep  '  stray,' 
but  he  thought  that  in  this  county  grass  lands  were  badly 
farmed.  Sainfoin  was  usually  drilled  with  oats,  also  lucerne 
for  green  meat.  Bents  ran  from  20«.  the  acre,  which  was 
exceptional,  down  to  8^.;  but  the  lowest  on  Mr.  Smith's 
property  were  ISs.  The  four-course  shift  was  generally 
followed. 

Mr.  Bay,  who  held  1,000  acres  in  three  farms,  told  me 
that  the  feeling  amongst  agriculturists  was  not  very  hopeful 
owing  to  the  lowness  of  prices,  and  that  he  feared  their 
capital  was  wasting.  They  had  sufficient  labour  *  of  a  sort,' 
as  much  as  they  could  afford  to  pay.  Winter  barley  was 
grovm  rather  extensively,  with  many  more  oats  than  used  to 
be  the  case,  as  wheat  no  longer  paid  to  produce.  He  pointed 
out  that  grain  was  shipped  from  New  York  to  London  at 
Is.  4d,  the  bushel,  whereas  from  Glare  to  London,  which 
was  only  fifty-six  miles  distant,  the  cost  of  its  carriage 
amounted  from  9d.  to  Is}  Both  he  and  Mr.  Boa  agreed 
that  under  present  conditions  the  only  people  who  could 
live  out  of  Suffolk  agriculture  were  the  big  man  and  the 
small  man,  and  that  the  farmer  who  had  a  holding  of  inter- 
mediate size  must  go  under. 

Mr.  H.   0.  Stockburn,  who,  I  understood,  farmed  400 

acres  of  his  own  land  at  Clare,  said  that  labour  was  his 

greatest  difficulty.     For  the  eight  years  that  he  had  lived 

I  The  aoouraoy  of  these  figures  has  sinoe  been  disputed  b7  the  Great 
Eastern  Bailway.    H.  B.  H.  1903, 
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there  he  had  been  trying  to  get  on  better  terms  with  his 
men,  but  was  as  far  as  ever  from  this  consummation.  The 
feeling  between  employers  and  employed  was  bad,  and  to 
get  a  job  done  he  must  stand  over  his  laboniers.  Either  he 
or  Mr.  Slater  said  that  every  rise  in  wages  meant  less  woi^ 
as  nothing  but  a.ctual  poverty  would  drive  a  man  to  hard 
toil.  Mr.  Stockbum  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  he 
could  house  them  he  would  bring  down  men  from  the  Shires, 
even  if  he  had  to  pay  them  £1  a  we^. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  of  Ck>rdell  Hall,  Stansfield,  where  he 
held  600  acres,  said  that  he  had  forty-five  years'  experience, 
and  that  as  he  farmed  where  his  fairer  farmed  before  him, 
and  their  labourers  were  bred  upon  the  place,  a  better  feeling 
existed  between  master  and  man  than  that  described  by 
Mr.  Stockbum.  He  told  me  that  the  small  farmers  got  their 
bread  and  cheese  if  industrious,  but  that  he  pitied  people 
who  held  less  than  500  acres.  The  present  depression  he 
attributed  to  lowness  of  prices  and  to  the  competition  of 
what  he  might  call  'illegitimate  agriculture,'  that  is,  the 
robbing  of  virgin  soils  across  the  seas  until  they  became 
worthless,  and  were  abandoned  for  others.  The  remedies  he 
suggested  were  a  5^.  duty  upon  foreign  flour  and  the  compelling 
of  EngUsh  railway  companies  to  carry  home-grown  at  the 
same  rates  as  foreign  grain.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
substantial  help  given  by  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act  was 
being  neutralised  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  local 
district,  road,  and  sanitary  rates,  the  latter  of  which  were 
mainly  incurred  to  pay  for  the  sinking  of  deep  wells  into  the 
chalk  that  produced  hard  water  which  was  unfit  for  any 
domestic  purpose.  These,  he  thought,  should  be  abandoned 
for  open  reservoirs,  which  yielded  water  that  was  suitable 
for  drinking  and  other  purposes. 

The  Bev.  B.  Abbay,  the  Bector  of  Earl  Soham,  in  a  paper 
on  local  taxation,  read  before  the  Framlingham  Farmers' 
Club  in  1902,  points  out  that  the  expenditure  on  the  roads, 
which  is  very  inadequately  assisted  by  certain  receipts  from 
the  Assigned  Bevenues  and  Agricultural  Bates  Grant,  is  one 
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that  is  being  felt  far  more  heavily  than  any  other  in  Suffolk. 
He  says : — 

It  has  neyer  been  so  great  as  it  is  at  present,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  roads  have  never  in  recent  times  been  in  so  unsatisfactory 
a  state  as  they  were  in  1901.  The  primary  cause  of  this  I  believe 
is  the  doing  away  with  the  system  of  picldng  stones  in  the  fields, 
due  to  the  advance  of  education. 

The  badness  of  the  Suffolk  roads  has  been  notorious 
since  the  time  of  Arthur  Young;  indeed  after  travelling 
throughout  most  of  England  I  think  that  some  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lowestoft  in  this  respect  bear  away  the 
pahn  from  any  in  the  Country.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Abbay  says,  their 
cost  is  extraordinarily  high,  although,  in  certain  instances  at 
least,  little  enough  is  done  for  the  money.  Thus,  to  take  an 
example  within  my  own  knowledge — typical  enough  I  daresay 
— at  Eessingland  a  road  runs  from  the  Lowestoft  highway 
down  to  some  houses  on  the  cliff,  one  of  which  is  my  property. 

This  road  is  not  only  atrocious,  but  in  wet  or  very  dry 
times,  absolutely  unsafe.  I  have  myself  been  thrown  off  a 
bicycle  in  attempting  to  ride  down  it,  and  have  seen  the 
same  accident  happen  to  others.  Moreover  there  is  a  most 
dangerous  corner,  made  more  so  by  a  telegraph  pole  sunk  in 
the  narrow  roadway  which  in  one  place  is  only  about  nine  feet 
wide,  with  a  fall  into  a  ditch  upon  one  side  and  over  an 
archway  head  on  the  other.^  Yet  neither  repeated  appeals 
nor  remonstrances  can  induce  the  local  district  Council  to 
have  it  widened  and  made  safe,  or  even  put  into  good  repair. 

Indeed  matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that,  after  much 
unavailing  correspondence,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  formal 
notice  through  a  solicitor  that  the  Council  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  accident  or  damage  befalling  members  of  my 
household  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  road.  Meanwhile 
the  highway  rates  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  those  of 

'  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  that  at  length  a  rail  has  been  pot  on 
this  arohway  head ;  also,  I  read  in  the  paper  that  the  Oooncil  again  refuse  to 
widen  the  road  in  question.  Let  me  at  least  hope  (hat  they  may  be  moyed  to 
mend  it  as  it  ought  tp  b®  mepd^ 
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the  inhabitants  of  Kessingland  who  are  treated  thus  are,  need- 
less to  say,  not  exempted  from  them. 

Mr.  Slater  said  that  another  cause  of  the  depression  was 
the  increased  cost  of  labour,  which  was  made  much  worse 
by  a  concurrent  decreeise  in  its  efficiency.  In  his  opinion 
arable  land  can  only  be  made  to  pay  by  enlarging  the  fields, 
adding  farm  to  farm,  and  doing  nothing  by  hand  labour  that 
can  be  done  with  horses,  and  nothing  with  horses  that 
could  be  done  better  by  steam.  Small-holdings  could  only 
be  successful  on  the  best  land,  which  must  not  be  far  from 
large  towns  where  a  ready  market  can  be  f oxmd  for  vegetables. 
Farm  labourers  would  not  hire  or  purchase  poor  heavy  or 
poor  light  land,  the  bulk  of  which  lay  remote  frcHn  villages. 
What  then  could  be  done  with  these  large  areas  of  inferior 
land  ?  To  lay  them  down  to  grass  was  to  impoverish  them 
and  all  connected  with  them.  On  the  other  hand  experience 
proved  that  for  many  years  consecutively,  and  without  the  help 
of  manure,  even  poor  clay  soils  would  produce  large  crops  of 
cinquef oil,  which  is  very  nutritious  forage,  while  at  the  same 
time  enriching  the  land  by  gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  storing  it  for  the  use  of  future  com  crops. 

Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Oavendish,  agent  to  Lord  Howe, 
thought  that  things  were  as  bad  as  they  well  could  be,  and 
could  see  no  hope  for  the  future  of  Suffolk  agriculture. 

Mr.  Goodchild,  who  dealt  in  cattle  and  held  600  acree  at 
Clare,  said  that  a  man  could  efikm  nothing  out  of  farming. 
He  declared  indeed  that  it  he  desired  so  to  do,  he  could 
hire  10,000  acres  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  at  an  average 
rent  of  Is.  the  acre.  The  population,  he  said,  was  shrink- 
ing. Thus  he  took  the  census  at  Hundon  and  found  that 
it  had  then  400  less  inhabitants  than  lived  there  forty  years 
before. 

I  saw  some  auctioneers  uid  land  agents  in  this  part  of 
Suffolk,  two  of  them  men  of  great  and  long  experience.  One 
of  these  said  he  thought  that  the  only  people  who  would 
make  a  living  out  of  farming  in  future  were  the  big  man  and 
the  small  mau  who  worked  himself,    The  average  farmer  had 
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straggled  for  years  and  the  season  of  1901  was  disastrous 
to  him.  It  seemed  strange  that  under  these  circumstances 
there  should  be  a  demand  for  farms,  but  very  often  the 
applicant  was  either  a  tradesman  or  some  farmer  who 
wished  to  get  away  from  an  outlying  holding  to  one  nearer 
a  town.  Unless  some  change  occurred  it  looked  as  though 
all  the  worst  land  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  Farmers 
were  undoubtedly  losing  capital  in  many  cases,  while  labour 
cost  more  and  was  worth  less  than  in  the  past.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  light  land  in  Suffolk  was  only  farmed  for  the 
game,  the  game  rent  being  its  chief  value.  This,  he  said, 
was  decidedly  a  most  unwholesome  state  of  afihirs,  especially 
as  these  hirers  of  game  estates  only  occupy  them  for  about 
three  months  of  the  year  and  take  no  interest  in  county 
matters.  Without  doubt  there  was  a  shortage  of  capital, 
and  credit  had  often  to  be  given  to  purchasers  of  stock. 

Yet,  although  the  prices  of  produce  were  so  much  lower, 
to  enter  on  a  farm  cost  as  much  as  ever.  The  local  farming 
was,  he  thought,  as  good  as  it  had  ever  been.  He  considered 
that  the  cultivation  of  larch  ought  to  be  encouraged  on 
all  the  lighter  soils,  but  the  heavy  lands  '  beat  him.'  He 
knew  of  nothing  that  would  make  them  pay,  unless  it  were 
the  growing  of  sainfoin.  The  objection  on  the  part  of 
labourers  to  extra  hours  and  Sunday  work  made  the 
production  of  milk  almost  impossible,  especially  as  to  catch 
the  market  men  must  begin  their  day  at  4.30  a.m.  The 
average  wage  prevailing  in  most  of  the  county  he  put  at 
from  13«.  to  14*.,  with  from  £7  lOs.  to  £8  lOs.  at  harvest. 

A  second  gentleman  gave  me  some  instances  of  the  fall 
in  land  values.  Thus  one  farm  of,  I  think,  246  acres,  with 
five  cottages  on  it,  sold  in  1873  for  £13,000.  In  1893  it  was 
put  up,  but  there  was  no  bid,  and  afterwards  it  sold  for 
£1,850.  My  informant  added  that  this  farm,  which  had  been 
mortgaged  for  £10,000,  was  one  of  the  best  he  knew ;  indeed 
there  existed  no  better  land  in  England.  He  said,  however, 
that  this  case  was  exceptional.  Another  farm  of  250  acres, 
tithe-free  and  land  tax  redeemed,  of  fair,  heavy  soil,  sold  for 
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£1,000.  Labour,  he  told  me,  was  a  little  short  and  a  pro- 
portion of  the  people  drifted  away.  The  minimum  wage 
was  13^.,  but  some  men  earned  up  to  18s,  or  more,  out  of 
which  they  paid  Is,  a  week  for  a  cottage.  The  heavy  land 
farmers  had,  he  thought,  earned  a  living  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  but  those  on  the  light  land  had  been  hard 
hit,  especially  round  Bury,  where  the  crops  were  very  thin. 
About  Newmarket  shootings  fetched  great  rents.  Thus  450 
acres  of  partridge  land  which  he  knew  of  were  bringing  in 
£100  a  year  for  this  purpose. 

Travelling  from  Bungay  to  Darsham  the  railroad  runs 
as  far  as  Beccles  along  the  Waveney  Valley,  where  some  of 
the  land  is  as  good  as  any  in  Suffolk.  From  Beccles  to 
Halesworth  lies  a  stretch  of  poor  and  heavy  soil,  as  bad 
perhaps  as  can  be  found  in  the  county.  It  is  thin-skinned  and 
under-drained,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  bushes  that  grow 
upon  the  neglected  pastures,  many  of  which  have  evidently 
tumbled  down  to  grass,  now-a-days  at  any  rate,  is  almost 
worthless  for  farming  purposes. 

Our  host  in  East  Suffolk  at  Theberton,  which  lies  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  sea  and  is  not  far  from  Saxmundham, 
was  Mr.  Bobert  Flick,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Flick 
of  that  town,  a  widely  respected  gentleman  of  great  experi- 
ence in  all  matters  connected  with  Eastern  Counties  land. 
Driving  from  Darsham  station  to  Theberton  we  passed 
through  Middleton,  where  the  soil  is  mixed,  with  a  clay  and 
sand  subsoil.  Here  there  is  a  good  green  called  Middleton 
Moor.  This  district  is  undulating  with  rather  steep  short 
hills,  and  somewhat  sparsely  timbered.  Except  in  low-lying 
spots  I  saw  but  little  pasture,  but  from  Theberton  HaJl  in 
the  Minsmere  Level,  which  was  drained  at  great  cost  some 
time  ago,  marshes  run  down  to  the  sea  over  three  miles 
away. 

As  we  drove,  Mr.  Flick's  coachman,  a  very  intelligent 
man,  pointed  out  a  farm  which  he  said  had  been  wortii 
£16,000  and  was  now  worth  £4,000,  and  another  of  200 
acres  held  by  a  man  who  began  with  nothing  at  all. 
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In  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Theberton  are  many  small- 
holders, some  of  whom  Mr.  Flick  took  me  to  see.  The  furst 
was  Mr.  Brighton,  of  Leiston,  who  farmed  eightynsix  acres. 
He  told  me  that  he  came  here  twenty  years  before,  and  had 
saved  a  little  as  he  went  along.  He  could  live,  but  he  did 
not  put  by  much  money,  although,  as  he  said,  '  if  I  see  a 
shilling  I  am  after  it,  and  if  I  get  hold  of  a  sovereign  I  stick 
to  it.'  Mr.  Brighton  declared  that  he  went  into  anything 
out  of  which  he  could  make  money ;  thus,  once  he  had  done 
the  drilling  for  the  whole  parish.  That  of  1901,  however, 
was  the  worst  year  he  had  ever  known,  as  the  crops  were  so 
short.  Mr.  Brighton  kept  cows  but  no  sheep,  and  followed 
a  four-course  shift.  He  had  no  trouble  with  labour  himself, 
but  said  that  the  villagers  went  off  fishing.  Also  he  com- 
plained that  there  was  too  much  game  upon  his  land.  The 
wages  he  paid  were  ISs.  a  week  and  £8  58.  for  harvest.  I 
gathered  that  his  rent  was  about  128,  an  acre. 

Mr.  Newstead,  another  small-holder,  said  that  he  began 
with  three  acres.  He  had  got  along  by  very  hard  work,  of 
which  he  complained  somewhat,  but  would  not,  he  said, 
be  able  to  take  another  twenty  acres.  He  grew  what  he 
liked  and  sometimes  sold  a  httle  straw.  Also  he  kept  two 
cows  which  his  wife  milked,  but  told  me  that  he  had  not 
enough  pasture. 

Passing  through  Theberton,  a  pretty  village  with  a  round- 
towered,  thatched  church,  where  some  of  the  pink-coloured 
cottages  were  comfortable  and  others  seemed  very  bad,  we 
came  to  the  farm  of  a  third  small-holder,  Mr.  King,  who  held 
twelve  or  fifteen  acres  under  Mr.  Flick.  Mr.  King  said  that 
he  began  life  as  a  labourer  at  9^.  a  week  thirty-five  years 
before,  and  had  worked  wonderfully  hard.  He  made  butter 
and  fed  his  skim-milk  to  pigs,  of  which  he  kept  a  good  many. 
He  admitted  that  he  could  make  a  living,  but  when  Mr. 
Flick  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  take  a  larger  farm 
he  replied  that  he  was  master  of  this  place,  but  where  would 
he  be  if  he  had  one  which  was  master  of  him  ? 

Driving  on  to  Middleton,  we  saw  a  farm  of  ninety  acres 
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which  Mr.  Flick  said  was  held  by  a  man  who  had  been  a 
bailiff,  and  began  with  nothing.  Here  we  saw  Mr.  Chambers, 
who  was  tending  his  ewes  that  were  penned  upon  mustard, 
pedigree  Black-face  sheep,  which  Mr.  Flick  declared  to  be 
the  finest  flock  he  knew.  Mr.  Chambers,  who  farmed  180 
acres  at  a  rent,  I  think,  of  12s.  6d.  an  acre,  said  he  allowed 
no  one  else  to  touch  his  sheep,  and  that  a  man  who  attends 
to  his  business,  and  is  always  with  his  labourers,  could 
get  twice  as  much  out  of  them  as  the  man  who  was  '  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.'  I  gathered  that  Mr.  Chambers  did 
well,  as  he  deserved  to  do.  Mr.  Flick  said  that  this  farm 
had  sold  at  £10  the  acre,  although  the  land  upon  which 
we  saw  the  sheep  was  worth  £1  an  acre  to  rent.  He  added, 
what  is  very  true,  that  the  farmer  who  VTished  to  succeed 
must  be  a  good  farmer,  and  haye  a  wife  who  was  a  real 
helpmate ;  he  must  not  *  ape  the  gentleman.' 

At  Kelsale,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr,  Flick,  we  saw 
his  bailiff,  Philip  Woodard,  a  fine  old  man  who  said  that  he 
had  been  sixty  years  in  farming.  As  a  boy  he  had  started 
on  sixpence  a  week,  and  as  a  young  man  was  paid  tenpence 
a  coomb  for  thrashing  with  a  flail,  with  which  instrument 
he  knocked  out  something  like  three  and  a  half  coomb  a  day. 
He  said  that  there  was  not  so  much  grumbling  among 
labourers  then  as  there  is  now,  although  they  were  paid  only 
£4  10s.  for  a  harvest  which  now  brought  them  in  £8  6s. 
Neither  did  the  men  work  as  they  used  to  do,  although  they 
took  a  great  deal  more  money  and  ought  to  be  much  better 
off 

He  thought  that  a  farmer  could  earn  a  living  on  that  land 
if  he  worked  hard,  and  mentioned  several  by  name  of  whom 
he  said, '  They  all  fairly  live,  but  if  they  get  much  money  I 
can't  say.  Some,'  he  added,  were,  however,  *  getting  on  a 
bit  queer.' 

After  looking  at  some  excellent  cottages  built  by  Mr. 
Flick,  we  called  on  Mr,  Samuel  Thompson,  of  East  Green, 
Kelsale,  a  farmer  of  eighty  acres  who  was  reported  to  have 
done  well  at  a  rent  of  about  £100  a  year.     Mr.  Thompson 
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told  us  that  he  bad  nothing  to  say  against  the  land,  which 
was  good.  Of  labour  he  had  plenty,  but  it  was  not  of  the 
same  quality  as  it  used  to  be,  and  his  three  men  cost  him  the 
price  of  three  coomb  of  wheat  a  week.  He  said, '  I  reckon  I 
am  an  exception;  I  have  wrought  all  night  before  now,' 
adding,  *I  never  can  hear  anything  at  these  lectures  that 
does  me  any  good.'  Evidently  our  modem  technical  educa- 
tion does  not  appeal  to  Mr.  Thompson.  He  remarked  that  to 
succeed  at  farming  '  you  must  be  into  something  of  all  kinds,' 
and  that  every  farm  must  be  differently  treated,  which  is 
undoubtedly  true.  Mr.  Thompson  kept  cows  and  a  good 
many  fowls. 

Another  small-holding  of  about  twenty  acres  which  we 
saw  in  this  neighbourhood  was  held  by  a  man  who,  Mr. 
Flick  told  us,  had  been  a  labourer  ten  years  before  and  was 
now  in  a  position  to  take  a  farm  of  forty  acres.  These  men 
are  samples  of  the  small-holders  who  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Theberton.  None  of  them  were  rich  or  extraordi- 
narily successful ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  on  their  own 
showing  they  all  of  them  made  a  decent  living;  also  that  the 
majority  had  risen  from  very  humble  beginnings. 

Yet  in  various  parts  of  Suffolk  I  was  told  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  small-holders  could  exist  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  discouraged  in  every  way.  Of  course  the  truth 
is  that  their  prosperity  depends  upon  the  land  they  farm, 
although  I  believe  myself  that  even  in  the  present  unpro- 
pitious  times,  there  are  men  who,  in  the  absence  of  any 
exceptional  ill-luck,  will  contrive  to  live  upon  almost  any 
sort  of  land,  and  occasionally  even  to  advance  their  fortunes. 
Certainly  the  little  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  any  remarkable  advantages  either  as  regards 
markets,  or  in  the  matter  of  the  production  of  a  speciality 
only  suited  to  their  district.  They  are  general  farmers  and 
live  out  of  the  produce  which  is  common  to  the  county. 

On  one  day  of  our  stay  with  him,  Mr.  Flick  took  us  to 
see  Mr.  Geater,  of  Leiston  Abbey  Farm,  which  is  the 
property  of  Lord  Huntingfield.     On  the  farm  itself  stand 
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the  ruinB  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Lideed  the  refectory  of  this 
once  beautiful  fane,  which  was  founded  in  1183,  is  now  a 
pig-sty,  the  aisle  a  bam,  and  the  chancd  a  stable ;  while  the 
piscina  by  the  altar  was  filled  with  the  filth  of  horses.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  mere  prejudice,  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  like  to 
see  buildings  turned  to  uses  so  base  and  desecrating  that 
have  been  sacred  to  many  generations  of  our  race ;  beneath 
the  floor  of  which  moreover  doubtless  lie  the  bones  of  those 
whose  loving  care  wrought  them  into  things  of  beauty. 

As  might  be  expected  of  land  that  was  farmed  by  the  old 
monks,  the  soil  here  is  good  and  situated  on  a  fertile  plain 
which  runs  down  to  the  sea  about  two  miles  away.  Mr. 
Qeater  said  that  for  the  past  five  years,  during  which  he 
had  occupied  this  farm  of  284  acres,  the  seasons  had  be^i 
perfection,  and  these  with  the  barley  which  they  enabled 
him  to  grow,  had  kept  him  afloat  Of  wheat  he  had  then  only 
fourteen  acres ;  it  used  to  be  forty.  His  barley  yielded  from 
five  to  seven  coomb  the  acre,  eight  coomb  being  a  really 
good  crop.  He  had  laid  down  twenty-two  acres  of  pasture, 
but  there  was  some  poison  on  the  farm  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  sheep.  It  was  a  matter  of  tradition 
that  sheep  had  always  died  there  and  this  was  his  own  ex- 
perience. Li  the  previous  season  his  had  perished  even  on 
mustard,  to  the  number  sometimes,  of  three  a  night. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  my  travels  I  have  come 
across  farms  which  were  said  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep,  but 
whether  this  is  so  or  they  are  but  temporarily  infected  with 
some  germ  or  parasite,  is  more  than  I  can  determine.  Li 
Africa  I  have  known  stretches  of  veld  which  are  undoubtedly 
fatal  to  animals,  but — outside  of  the  tetse-fly  belt — invariably 
this  has  been  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  deadly  herb 
which  grows  among  the  grasses  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  Once  when  farming  in  that  country  I  lost  my  entire 
stock  of  oxen  through  their  eating  of  this  herb,  which  locally 
is  known  as  '  tulip.' 

Mr.  Geater  thought  that  labour  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult   questions  that  a  farmer  had  to  face.      In  this 
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respect  he  was  then  better  off,  bat  he  had  been  so  short 
that  he  was  oUiged  to  clean  the  boots  himself.  Fanning  in 
his  opinion  was  now-a-days  a  business  in  which  if  a  man 
wished  to  live  he  most  do  double  ihe  work  of  a  labourer. 
He  could  not  see  any  good  prospect  for  tibe  future,  and  told 
Mr.  Fhck  in  my  hearing  that  he  believed  that  before  long 
he  would  hold  many  more  auctions. 

Driving  on  past  the  great  agricultural  implement  factory 
of  Messrs.  0«rrett  &  Sons,  Mr.  Flick  pointed  out  to  us  a 
farm  which  used  to  let  at  £1  an  acre,  but  had  then  fallen  to 
58.  the  acre,  and  another  of  400  acres  whereof  the  rent  had 
sunk  from  £400  to  £100  a  year.  I  observed  throughout  this 
district  that  mustard  was  largdy  grown  as  a  catch  crop. 

The  next  farmer  whom  we  visited  was  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who 
in  addition  to  an  off  farm  of  900  acres,  held  here  nearly 
300  acres  under  Lord  Huntingfield  at  a  rent,  I  gathered, 
of  about  158.  the  acre.  Unfortxmately  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  out, 
but  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  his  wife  and  their 
young  son.  The  land  was  a  stiff  mixed  soil  of  good  quality 
to  which  dry  seasons  were  favourable,  and  Mrs.  Tjrrrell  said 
that  they  could  not  complain  of  the  com  crop,  some  of  their 
barley  having  yielded  as  much  as  twelve  coomb  an  acre  and 
sold  for  168.  6(2.  a  coomb.  Their  farming  was  of  an  all- 
round  character,  including  a  flock  of  160  ewes,  a  herd  ot 
fourteen  cows— of  which  the  milk,  that  was  sold  in  Leiston, 
and  other  produce  came  to  a  value  of  £390  in  1900 — 
bullocks  that  were  fatted,  pigs,  and  the  cultivation  of  cereals. 
One  fifth  of  the  land  was  in  pasture,  and  in  1901  they  were 
much  pinched  for  sheep  feed.  In  1900  they  had  difficulty  in 
getting  labour,  but  in  1901  matters  were  improved  in  this 
respect ;  still,  Mrs.  Tyrrell  added,  '  labour  is  a  trouble.'  She 
told  me  also  that  farmers  were  complaining  a  good  deal  in 
that  neighbourhood.  This  holding  struck  me  as  very  well 
farmed  and  had  a  prosperous  air. 

Beyond  Mr.  Tyrrell's  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  land  that 
was  almost  derelict,  having  tumbled  down  to  grass  in  past 
years.     Que  farm  of  102  acres,  of  which  tbe  soil  can  best  be 
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described  by  Baying  in  the  local  phrase  that  *  the  bottom  is  too 
i^ar  the  top/  seemed  to  be  quite  oncared  for  and  without 
buildings.  Yet  Mr.  Fhck  informed  me  that  these  fields  of 
barren-looking  pasture  were  let  by  auction  for  from  10^.  to 
124.  the  acre,  to  tenants  who  used  them  for  running  stock 
on  in  the  smnmer.  That  is  to  say,  they  fetched  as  much  as 
a  great  deal  of  sound  arable  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in- 
deed throughout  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  whereon  the  landlord 
is  obliged  to  keep  up  houses  and  expensive  buildings.  Of 
course  the  reason  was  that  they  were  grass,  and  for  grass, 
however  poor,  there  is  always  some  demand. 

The  lesson  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  sad,  and  its  moral  seems 
to  be  that  good  cultivation  and  the  growth  of  com  scarcely 
pay  over  large  areas  of  East  Anglia,  and  that  the  landlord 
would  often  actually  save  money  by  allowing  the  heavy 
lands  to  go  down  to  any  grass  which  they  will  carry,  and  the 
light  luids  to  be  given  up  to  game,  growing  on  th^e  only 
sufficient  com  to  keep  the  partridges  together.  Should 
things  come  to  this  pass  it  would  mean  of  course  that  many 
of  the  buildings  must  fall  into  disrepair,  and  a  still  greater 
depopulation  of  the  villages,  since  but  little  labour  would 
be  required.  Such  a  consummation  could  be  nothing  short 
of  disastrous;  yet  sometimes  I  wonder  for  how  long  the 
owners  of  such  land  will  be  able  to  keep  it  in  cultivation  at 
what  in  many  instances  is  an  actual  loss,  at  any  rate  so  far 
as  the  poorer  soils  are  concerned.  On  these,  year  by  year 
the  expenses  grow  luther  than  diminish,  since  tenants  are 
ever  demanding  new  buildings  and  other  costly  improvements, 
while  taxes  rise  and  the  returns  remain  stationary,  or  decrease. 

For  how  long  then  in  the  absence  of  some  change  for 
the  better,  will  the  back  of  the  average  landowner  be  able  to 
bear  this  burden  ?  Critics  may  and  do  say :  If  he  can  make 
nothing  of  his  land  by  letting  it,  why  does  he  not  farm  it 
himself  ?  But  the  fact  is  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
to  do  so  means  a  yet  larger  loss  of  money,  even  if  he  can 
find  the  necessary  capital,  which  often  amounts  to  the  fee- 
simple  value  of  the  land.    The  gentleman  who  farms 
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and  mnst  remain — at  a  great  disadvantage,  since  he  is  over- 
reached in  many  ways  by  the  dealer,  who  sells  his  stock 
but  with  whom  he  cannot  drink  and  haggle,  by  the  labourer 
who  too  often  ceases  to  work  the  moment  his  back  is  turned, 
and  sometimes  by  the  steward  whom  he  employs  to  watch 
the  labourer.  In  East  Anglia,  at  any  rate  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  a  living  can  only  be  made  from  farming  at  the  pre- 
vailing prices,  by  the  professional  farmer  who  is  bom  to  the 
trade,  understands  its  customs,  and  is  blessed  with  a  wife 
who  will  work  with  her  own  hands.  Even  then  that  living  is 
a  poor  one  and  leaves  but  a  small  surplus  to  be  paid  as  rent  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  out  of  which  he  must  meet  the  heavy 
and  often  increasing  charges  that  are  unjustly  heaped  upon 
it,  in  the  shape  of  death  duties,  taxes,  repairs,  and  rates  for 
the  maintenance  of  roads  which  are  used  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, to  say  nothing  of  the  dreadful  burden  of  the  tithe. 

I  said  that  the  landlord  or  any  person  who  is  not  bom 
thereto  and  does  not  devote  to  it  his  entire  time  and 
attention  can  scarcely  make  farming  pay,  and  I  will  give  an 
instance  of  my  meaning.  Our  host,  Mr.  Flick,  who  I  suppose 
understands  agriculture  as  well  as  any  man  in  Suffolk, 
has  great  experience  in  everything  connected  with  the  land, 
and,  as  an  auctioneer,  possesses  other  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  person,  told  me  that  he  farmed  1,000  acres  of 
which  some  was  his  own  property  and  some  was  hired.  What 
were  the  results  ?  On  his  tenant's  capital — that  is,  the  capi- 
tal which  he  employed  in  the  hired  land — he  made  an  interest 
of  four  per  cent.  On  one  400-acre  farm  he  paid  the  rent 
and  aJittle  over.  On  the  home  farm  he  lost  money,  its  only 
profit  to  him  being  that  he  occupied  his  house  rent  free. 

Taking  it  all  round  and  balancing  losses  against  profit,  it 
seems  therefore  that  he  earned  about  four  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested  in  farming  and  no  more,  or  so  I  understood 
him,  which  is  about  as  much  as  the  money,  if  carefully 
invested,  would  produce  without  labour  or  anxiety  to  him- 
self. Therefore  I  presume  that  if  he  had  no  other  business 
or  resources  Mr.  Flick  would  find  it  difficult  to  support  his 
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house  and  family,  even  in  the  most  moderate  fashion,  ont 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  farms.  If  this  is  so  in  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  so  able  and  experienced,  what,  I  may  ask, 
happens  to  others  with  fewer  advantages  in  these  respects, 
and  especially  to  those  among  them  who  haye  been  obliged 
to  borrow  in  order  to  stock  their  holdings  ? 

I  had  some  long  and  interesting  tcJks  with  Mr.  Flick  on 
the  various  branches  of  this  inquiry,  and  my  first  intention 
was  to  give  my  own  impressions  of  them.  Before  I  left  his 
house,  however,  Mr.  Flick  read  to  me  some  notes  which  he 
had  very  kindly  prepared  on  these  matters.  These,  with  some 
slight  compression  and  a  few  verbal  alterations,  I  print,  both 
because  of  their  intrinsic  interest  and  value,  and  for  the  old 
lawyer's  reason  that  when  a  written  document  exists  verbal 
statements  on  the  same  subject  ought  not  to  be  entertained, 
lest  the  recorded  views  of  the  writer  should  suffer  change. 

Notes  on  the  position  of  the  Land  and  Agriculture  by  Mr,  Flick. 

I  will  treat  of  the  three  orders  mainly  conoemed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil. 

1.  The  Labourers. — ^The  labourers  'back  to  the  land.'  That 
is  the  '  cry '  of  the  Press  and  the  fancy  of  the  people.  Well,  I  do 
not  think  they  will  ever  oome  bnek ;  certainly  no  legislation  will 
ever  bring  them.  Some  of  &e  rising  generation  may  be  induced  to 
stay,  but  it  will  be  by  training  tiiem  to  the  use  of  machinery  and 
paying  them  higher  wages.  It  should  be  remembered  l^e  most 
intelligent  men  have  gone :  these  will  never  come  back,  but  the 
rising  intelligence  may  stay  as  competition  in  the  town  increases, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  country  are  better  paid.  It  should  be 
remembered  too  that  as  many  men  are  not  required  as  formerly  to 
till  the  land.  During  the  last  three  years  by  the  use  of  a  self -bindtf 
I  have  had  five  men  only  to  gather  in  the  harvest  on  this  farm 
instead  of  seven.  Other  labour-saving  machinery  wUl  be  in- 
troduced. Uniformity  of  wages  should  also  be  discontinued,  and 
the  best  men  must  be  best  paid :  this  will  help  them  to  become 
farmers  themselves  better  than  any  other  means.  Our  educational 
system,  as  you  very  rightly  say,  is  a  city  system,  or  rather  I  should 
say  a  town  system.  What  do  our  country  leAs  want  with  al^ebn^ 
and  trigonometry? 
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Nothing  has  helped  so  maoh  to  draw  people  from  the  villages 
as  the  railways.  Formerly  few  went  further  than  the  nextoonntry 
town  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year ;  now  an  excursion  to  London 
is  at  all  events  a  yearly  oconrrence  with  most.  The  social  life  of 
Hie  villages  too  is  entirely  different:  intermarriages  were  the 
usual  thing ;  now  people's  brothers  and  sisters  are  in  New  York 
or  Australia,  and  those  who  remain  in  their  turn  draw  away  from 
^e  old  homes. 

Cottages  generally  should  be  better  than  they  are :  none  should 
have  less  &an  three  bed  and  two  sitting  rooms,  and  a  good 
garden  of  at  least  half  an  acre  of  ground,  with  some  fruit  trees, 
should  be  attached.  But  such  as  these  cannot  be  put  up  for  less 
than,  say,  £B50,  and  the  occupiers  should  understand  that  higher 
rents  must  be  paid  for  such  cottages.  Some  good  landlords 
build  tiiem  from  philanthropic  motives,  but  they  cannot  build 
sufficient,  and  philanthropy  is  not  business.  Bemunerative 
interest  only  will  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  good  houses  to  be 
built  One  thing  should  be  said  to  the  honour  of  the  labourer, 
there  are  no  people  who  pay  their  rents  so  promptly  and  well.  All 
occupiers  too  who  have  votes  should  pay  their  own  rates.  Collec- 
tion woxdd  I  know  at  first  be  difficult,  but  it  would  soon  be  over- 
come, and  the  occupiers  would  take  a  keener  interest  in  parish 
affairs;  not  that  parish  affurs  are  very  interesting  now,  even  to 
the  labourer.  Everything  is  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  centred 
in  '  boards,'  and  inspectors  crush  out  the  political  interest  of  us  all. 

Village  dubs  are  very  well  in  their  way ;  games  and  amuse- 
ments also ;  but  these  alone  will  not  keep  men  in  the  villages.  We 
are  all  very  much  creatures  of  imitation :  the  fashion  of  the  present 
day  is  the  worship  of  nK>ney,  and  from  this  the  labourer  is  no 
more  exempt  than  the  townsman,  and  more  money  can  be  made  in 
the  town.  In  the  old  days  a  man  was  respected  for  the  excellence 
of  his  handicraft ;  now  money  is  the  god  worshipped ;  but  labour 
should  be  esteemed  and  respected,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
money  does  not  make  a  gentleman,  and  all  should  be  gentlemen. 

2.  The  Tenant  Farmer. — The  old  type  of  farmer  is  gone, 
either  dead  or  pauperised.  His  capital  is  gone  also.  Muoh.  more 
than  half  the  capital  invested  in  agriculture  twenty-five  years  ago 
has  been  lost.  Still  I  believe  farmers  will  prosper  yet,  but  they  must 
work  out  their  own  salvaticm,  and  they  will  if  left  alone ;  the  less 
State  aid  or  interference  the  better.  Farmers  too  often,  like  the 
Athenians,  have  cried  out  for  some  new  and  unknown  god  to  save 
them.    They  must  rely  upon  themselves,  make  their  occupation  <^ 
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business,  be  industrious  and  frugal,  and  they  will  thrive.  Agri- 
culture never  was  and  never  will  be  a  means  of  getting  money 
quickly.  You  cannot  turn  over  your  capital  as  you  can  in  trade 
over  tine  counter.  On  the  morning  that  I  received  your  letter, 
intimating  that  you  were  about  to  honour  me  with  a  visit,  I 
Ravelled  by  rail  with  three  farmers,  all  prosperous  men  with 
balances  on  the  right  side  at  the  bankers.  I  mentioned  the 
subject  of  your  visit  and  your  excellent  and  interesting  book,  '  A 
Farmer's  Year.'  The  first  farmer  remarked— but  I  don't  think  he 
spoke  his  real  sentiments — 'Oh,  it's  all  very  well  writing,  but 
it's  a  landlord* t  question.  They  have  reduced  their  rents  half  and 
they  must  reduce  it  another  half ! '  The  second  farmer  did  not 
agree.  '  Why,'  said  he, '  when  the  landlord  has  paid  his  tithe  and 
repairs  he  gets  little  or  nothing.  I  say  it's  a  labour  question.' 
The  third  farmer  listened  only,  then  said, '  It's  neither  a  question  of 
landlords  nor  labour,  it's  a  question  of  mm,' 

In  sporting  phraseology,  I  would  always  rather  *  back  a  man 
than  his  farm,'  and  those  before  me  were  excellent  illustrations  of 
it :  they  had  all  prospered  ;  their  predecessors  in  better  times  on 
the  same  farms  had  all  failed.  Farmers  must  make  their  occupa- 
tions a  bfisiness.  The  old  idea  was  to  get  a  '  nice  occupation.'  I 
have  seen  many  men  fail  in  good  occupations ;  I  have  seen  many 
thrive  on  poor  ones.  There  are  some  good  fields  on  most  farms ; 
business  tact  is  needed  to  find  and  develop  their  special  capacities. 
Farmers  often  come  and  ask  me  how  they  should  farm.  My  usual 
answer  is, '  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do ;  you  have  nothing  but  your 
farm.  Surely  you  should  know  better  how  to  manage  it  than  I 
can  tell  you.    Try,* 

It  is  often  remarked  there  is  no  chance  for  a  working  man  to 
rise,  but  that  is  not  so.  A  man  who  means  to  get  on  will  find  his 
opportunity ;  most  of  the  men  in  the  parish  where  I  live  started  as 
labourers :  one  occupies  forty  acres,  another  ei^ty,  another  100, 
and  one  has  just  retired  witii  a  sufficiency  for  his  old  days.  I 
have  myself  just  let  two  of  my  farms,  one  of  130  acres,  to  a  man 
who  started  as  a  shepherd  :  he  first  took  a  farm  of  twenty  acres,  then 
one  of  mine  of  forty-two  acres.  Other  labourers  have  succeeded 
him  on  his  smaller  farm,  and  are  working  their  way  up.  They 
make  their  farm  their  business,  and  are  frugal  and  industrious,  and 
they  neither  understand  science  nor  desire  any  Acts  of  Parliament 

I  was  valuing  on  a  farm  the  other  day  where  the  incoming  tenant 
informed  me  he  had  some  time  ago  woriced  for  eight  years  as 
ploughman.    He  commenced  his  saving  career  by  killing  pigs  for 
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the  villagers,  then  he  managed  to  hire  a  field  or  two,  then  a  small 
farm,  and  now  he  and  his  son  occupy  three  farms  comprising  two  or 
three  hundred  acres.  They  scarcely  know  what  an  Act  of  Parliament 
is,  and  would  scorn  a  '  Holdings  Act/  '  Let  me  alone,  sir,  and  I'll 
make  my  own  bargain.'  Business  aptitude,  industry,  and  frugality 
have  done  it  all.  I  know  this  locality  probably  better  than  most 
men,  and  I  scarcely  know  a  farmer  who  has  made  his  occupation 
a  '  business '  and  been  frugal  and  industrious  who  has  not  thriven. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  rent,  or  labour,  or  the  farm,  it  is  the  man 
and,  let  me  add,  his  wife. 

The  Landlords  and  Owners. — The  agricultural  depression 
visited  these  last,  and  probably  will  leave  them  last.  The  earlier 
method  of  meeting  the  tenants  by  a  10  or  15  per  cent,  reduction 
was  all  very  well  and  very  nice  as.  an  evidence  of  sympathy,  but 
it  by  no  means  met  the  difficulty,  and  now  lands  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  where  the  land  is  chiefly  arable,  have  deteriorated  in  sell- 
ing value  more  than  half.  I  doubt  if  I  should  be  over  the  mark  if 
I  said  two  thirds.  Let  me  give  an  instance  of  how  little  rent  met 
the  difficulty.  When  the  depression  was  most  acute  I  was  asked 
why  such  a  farm  did  not  pay ;  it  was  a  nice  farm  and  the  rent 
had  been  reduced  half.  Yet  it  did  not  pay.  I  said  I  can  easily 
explain  how  little  rent  affects  it.  This  farm  contained  500  acres  of 
arable,  marsh,  and  sheep  walks ;  the  rent  was  j^500  a  year.  It  was 
what  we  call  a  sixty-acre  cropping  course,  t.e.  sixty  acres  wheat,  sixty 
barley,  sixty  beans  and  clover,  and  sixty  roots.  When  I  first  knew 
the  farm  forty  years  ago  the  sixty  acres  of  wheat  at  eight  sacks  per 
acre,  480  coombs  at  80s.  a  coomb,  the  average  price  then  =  ^£720 ; 
sixty  acres  of  barley,  same  per  acre,  480  coombs  at  20^.,  £480 ; 
total  £1,200.  Deduct  rent,  £500,  leaving  £700  for  the  tenant  to 
spend  on  labour  &c.,  which  was  cheaper  then  than  now. 

Well,  at  the  time  I  was  speaking  the  farm  produced  just  as 
much — i.e.  960  coombs  of  wheat  and  barley — which  at  its  then 
value  produced  the  farmer  £550.  His  rent  reduced  to  half,  £250, 
left  to  the  tenant  £300  to  spend  in  labour  &c.  How  can  rent 
meet  a  case  like  this?  It  must  be  made  a  '  business,'  as  it  now 
has  been.    (This  tenant  does  not  grow  wheat.) 

Many  landlords  have,  I  think,  lacked  breadth  in  the  treatment 
of  their  land.  The  old  sentiment  which  existed  between  a  land- 
lord and  his  tenant  years  ago  is  gone.  I  lament  it  much  personally, 
but  it  must  be  more  and  more  a  business  relationship.  Leases 
should  be  drawn  with  more  freedom  of  culture ;  a  tenant  must 
grow  and  turn  into  money  what  the  neighbourhood  will  pay  best 
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for.  In  the  North  near  large  populations  they  do  this  with 
beneficial  results  to  both  parties.  Holdings  Acts  are  not  required 
for  this  purpose  and  are  not  desired  by  the  general  body  of 
farmers;  they  have  been  thrust  upon  them  by  urban  press 
writers  who  do  not  understand  the  subject,  and  passed  by  timid 
Ministers  who  ought  to  know  better,  but  are  fearful  of  offending 
their  constituents,  which  they  would  not  be  half  so  likely  to  do  if 
they  were  more  independent. 

The  worst  of  Holdings  Acts  is,  that  they  must  of  necessity  de- 
fine treatment  and  cultivation,  and  draw  out  a  system  on  one  uni- 
form line,  whereas  almost  every  farm  requires  a  different  treat- 
ment. What  we  require  is  more  freedom,  not  more  restriction,  and 
landlords  and  tenants  know  far  better  what  is  best  for  them 
than  any  Act  of  Parliament  can  teach  them,  and  I  have  always 
concluded  that  the  interest  of  landlords  and  tenants  runs  on 
parallel  lines ;  you  cannot  injure  the  one  witiiout  the  other  suffer- 
ing. During  the  second  quarter  of  the  last  century  the  Legisla- 
ture wisely  did  all  they  could  to  tx&b  property  from  compUoations 
of  tenure  and  reduce  it  to  simple  freehold.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century,  it  has  most  unwisely  laboured  to  make  it 
more  complicated  than  ever. 

You  often  see  in  the  papers,  '  We  want  a  reform  of  the  land 
laws,'  but  I  venture  to  say  that  no  man  who  makes  this  assertion 
has  ten  acres  of  his  own.  People  will  tell  you  there  is  delay  in 
the  transfer  of  land ;  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  time  of  settlement 
is  invariably  fixed  by  the  two  contracting  parties  for  their  own 
convenience.  We  are  told  again  that  the  conveyance  is  so  expensive ; 
it  is  no  such  thing.  You  can  transfer  land  as  cheaply  and  as 
quickly  as  railway  stocks.  Again  you  are  told  fanners  should 
have  'fixity  of  tenure,'  but  it  is  notorious  that  of  late  years 
tenants  of  medium-suEed  farms  in  the  Eastern  Counties  at  all 
events  have  been  difficult  to  '  fix '  in  the  holdings.  Grass  lands 
hitherto  have  not  suffered  so  much  as  arable,  but  I  believe  we 
shall  shortiy  see  a  change  in  this  respect  Grazing  has  nol  paid  so 
well  the  last  few  years;  even  here  industry  and  frugality  will 
best  meet  the  difficulty.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  land- 
lords might  do  more  of,  that  is,  plant  trees  on  the  poorer  lands ; 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  in  this  by  being  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  say,  for  the  first  ten  years  they  are 
unproductive.  As  our  foreign  supplies  become  exhausted  wood 
will  be  much  more  required  in  this  country  some  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  hence  than  it  is  now. 
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A  word  on  the  question  of  Protection  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, or  misunderstood,  as  applying  to  a  tax  on  wheat  only. 
Wheat  must  never  be  taxed,  and  the  thrifty  farmer  desires  it  as 
little  as  anybody ;  they — the  thrifty — nsuaUy  buy  more  com  than 
they  sell,  and  they  like  cheap  feeding  stuffs.  What  I  should  like 
to  see  and  what  I  think  most  thoughtful  people,  no  matter  what 
their  politics,  would  like  to  see  would  be  a  tax  of ,  say,  28. 6d,  a  sack 
of  twenty  stones  on  foreign  flour.  The  result  of  such  a  tax  would 
perhaps  be  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  a  shilling  or  perhaps  two 
shillings  a  quarter.  It  would  employ  a  vast  amount  of  machinery 
and  restore  a  decayed  industry ;  it  would  find  employment  for  a 
large  number  of  workmen  ;  it  would  produce  in  this  country  a  vast 
amount  of  offal,  the  best  and  cheapest  of  feeding  stuffs  ;  and  what 
perhaps  is  of  still  more  importance,  it  would  induce  a  stock  of 
wheat  to  be  kept  in  this  country,  larger,  cheaper,  and  better  than 
by  any  other  means,  and  probably  save  us  the  cost  of  five  or  six  vrar- 
ships.  Ministers,  I  suppose,  are  too  timid  to  impose  such  a  tax. 
On  principle  no  raw  material  should  be  taxed. 

It  will  probably  be  years  first,  but  I  believe  prosperity  will 
come  to  the  land  again,  and  then  it  will  again  become  the  fashion 
to  live  upon  it.  It  would  be  well  too  for  Britain  and  Ireland  if 
there  were  many  more  landowners ;  but  this  should  in  no  way  be 
attempted  by  legislation.  We  have  far  too  much  of  this  latter 
commodity.  The  true  principle  of  government,  I  believe,  is  to 
give  people  as  much  liberty  as  possible  to  manage  their  own 
afhirs,  subject  only  to  the  restraint  of  not  injuring  thdr  neighbour. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
opinions,  which  I  have  quoted  in  my  chapter  on  Yorkshire, 
Mr.  Flick  does  not  deal  with  the  national  aspect  of  the 
rural  exodos.  Indeed  he  seems  to  anticipate  a  time  when 
the  labourers  on  the  land  will  be  fewer  even  than  they  are 
now,  although  he  thinks  that  in  the  future  the  emigration 
may  be  lessened  by  competition  in  the  tovms.  Apparently 
he  considers  also  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  existing 
race  of  farmers  are  really  business  men,  and  that  before 
they  can  succeed  as  a  dass,  this  lack  of  intelligence  or  of  in- 
dustry must  be  rectified ;  in  short,  that  they  must  change  their 
character  and  habits,  which  among  folk  so  conservative,  will 
at  best,  be  a  lengthy  process.  He  admits  that  agriculture  and 
all  to  do  vdth  it  have  fallen  upon  very  evil  days ;  that  values 
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have  sunk  a  half  or  two  thirds ;  that  so  far  as  the  fanner  is 
concerned  it  is  not  a  question  of  rent  &c.  And  yet  he  believes 
that '  prosperity  will  come  to  the  land  again,  and  then  it  will 
again  become  the  fashion  to  live  upon  it.' 

When?  He  does  not  say.  Why  and  how?  He  does 
not  tell  us,  unless  indeed  it  is  to  be  through  the  tax  which 
he  proposes  should  be  levied  upon  foreign  flour,  that  will 
raite  com  2^.  a  quarter,  and  bring  in  its  train  other  advan- 
tages to  the  agricultural  interests.  Well,  frankly  I  believe 
that  this  tax,  upon  which  the  existence  of  his  far-off  agri- 
cultural millennium  seems  principeJly  to  depend,  is  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  be  imposed.  Will  the  future  rulers  of 
these  islands  be  encouraged  by  the  outcry  and  the  party 
damage  which  has  followed  the  reimposition  of  an  infini- 
tesimal registration  duty  upon  foreign  grain  and  flour  to  repeat 
the  experiment  upon  a  very  much  larger  scale?  For  my 
part  I  doubt  it,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  doubt  also  whether 
such  a  tax  would  be  tolerated  by  the  people  under  any 
circumstances  which  it  is  easy  to  foresee.  Therefore  if  Mr. 
Flick  really  relies  upon  it  to  bring  back  prosperity  to  our 
agriculture,  in  my  opinion  he  builds  his  house  of  hopes  upon 
a  foundation  of  scmd.  But  of  course  he  may  have  other 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  which  leads  him,  after 
the  present  period  of  disaster  is  done  with,  to  look  forward 
to  a  new  agricultural  East  Anglia.  Or  he  may  be  certain 
upon  general  principles  that  the  wheel  must  go  round  merrily, 
and  perhaps  this,  the  unexpected  of  the  proverb,  will  happen. 
At  present,  however,  it  seems  to  have  jolted  into  a  rut  of  the 
road  to  ruin. 

Mr.  Flick  deprecates  legislative  interference.  But  would 
not  such  interference — let  us  say  in  matters  like  the  freeing 
of  copyholds  from  their  present  disabilities,  or  the  equalisation 
of  rates  upon  real  and  personal  property — be  an  advantage  to 
all  concerned  with  EngUsh  soil  ?  Again,  is  it  an  actual  fact 
that  land  can  be  transferred  '  as  cheaply  and  as  quickly  as 
railway  stocks '  ?  Yet  again,  would  not  his  proposed  remis- 
sion by  Parliament  of  rates  and  taxes  upon  lands  which  their 
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owners  j^anted  with  timber  be  an  interference  by  the  State 
of  the  Yery  sort  that  Mr.  Fliok  so  strongly  condemns? 

Of  conrse  these  are  all  matters  of  argument,  and  I  am 
snre  timt  Mr.  Flick  will  not  blame  me  for  putting  the  other 
side  of  them  before  him  and  my  readers,  especially  as  I  do 
so  in  no  spirit  of  captious  criticism,  but  rather  in  that  of  an 
earnest  inquirer  who  seeks  the  truUi  and  remedies  for  evils 
that  are  most  patent  to  him. 

One  thing,  however,  upon  which  Mr.  Flick  touches  is  a 
questionof  foot  rather  than  of  opinion.  He  states  from  his  own 
experience  that  small  men  can  rise  even  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk  and  in  these  days  of  low  prices.  Many  have  denied  this 
to  me ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Slater,  whose  views  I  have  recently 
recorded.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Flick  says,  it  is  true,  at  any  rate  in 
his  neighbourhood,  for  I  saw  and  conversed  with  some  of 
these  people  myself.  Amongst  much  that  is  disputable  and 
depressing  this  is,  I  think,  an  encouraging  circumstance. 
Certwily  in  that  district  there  appears  to  be  room  for  an 
increase  of  population,  such  as  the  multiplying  of  small- 
holders and  thdr  families  mi^t  bring  about,  for  during  the 
two  autumn  days  that  I  spent  in  driving  through  it  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  cqpparent  paucity  of  its  inhabitants. 

Our  host  in  South-east  SufMk  was  Mr.  E.  G.  Pretyman, 
M.P.,  the  owner,  I  believe,  of  about  20,000  acres  of  land  in 
Suffolk,  including  2,000  acres  of  heavy  soil  at  Bacton,  and  of 
another  estate  of  6,000  acres  in  Lincolnshire,  where  Mr.  Dud- 
ding,  of  Biby,  whose  ram  sale  I  attended,  is,  I  think,  one  of  his 
tenants.  Mr.  Pretymsm's  beautiful  seat,  Orwell  Park,  is  situated 
in  the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Orwell  and 
Deben^about  five  miles  south-east  from  Ipswich  and  seven  from 
the  sea.  The  park  is  bordered  by  the  estuary  of  the  Orwell, 
which  here  measures  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  sea  coast  are  excellent  mixed  soils, 
inside  of  whieh  is  a  belt  of  light  land  whereon  he  the  great 
residential  estates  which  extend  up  to  the  East  Suffolk  railway 
line.  Beyond  this  the  clay  land  is  met  with  which  is  the 
heaviest  soil  in  Suffolk.    Bound  Nacton,  where  Orwell  Park  is 
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ofaukted,  all  the  toil  is  light  and  £iaiiofii8  for  ita  game.  The 
making  of  paatove  b  the  gieat  difi&oaity  heie,  as  the  land 
when  laid  down  goea  batik  to  ite  native  heath.  In  the 
droaght  of  1901  the  eloyen  abaohitetly  failed,  wtth  the  le- 
salt  that  theie  wae  no  kunh  feed.  The  mumstays  of  this 
lif^t  soil  are  sheep  and  barley^  espeeially  sheqp. 

Mr.  Pretyman  said  he  did  not  think  that  tarmen  on 
this  land  were  making  money,  nnless  indeed  tbey  had  some 
speciaUty,  snch  at  the  hreeding  o<  pedigree  Blackfaoe  Suffolk 
sheep,  or  sending  milk  to  London.  9or  the  light*«oil  hcM* 
ings  there  was  no  demand  among  tenants,  as  was  shown  by 
Aefaet  that  he  was  farming  nearly  SyOOOaoMshimsell  This 
he  preferred  to  do  rather  than  let  Uie  land  far  nottdng,  ae  be 
found  that  after  getting  the  farm  clean  he  eonld  make  a 
isent  of,  I  suppose,  from  7$.  6d.  to  10s.  the  acre,  and  a  small 
interest  on  the  capital  employed.  As  light  lands  covM  be 
woriced  more  cheaply,  were  easier  to  dean,  and  did  not  oany 
so  mnch  stock,  this  capital  amonnted  only  to  iM  an  acre.  It 
will  be  noted  that  rent  and  interest  ooold  only  be  earned 
after  the  land  had  been  got  into  good  order,  generally  a  kmg 
and  expensiTe  process. 

All  these  in-hand  holdings  of  Mr.  Pistyman's  are  managed 
in  a  very  business-like  fashion ;  Aosat  <iheendof  erery  week 
the  superintendent  of  eaoh  farm  gives  in  his  labonr-sheet 
on  the  oater  leaf  of  which  is  a  general  report.  This  sheet 
shows  also  the  total  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  f  sxm  up 
to  that  week,  states  thenames  of  aU  the  labourers  employed, 
with  the  wages  they  receive,  and  reecnrds  what  each  man  was 
doing  on  eyery  day  of  the  week.  The  total,  with  any  #xtra 
expenses  tiiat  have  been  incurred,  snch  as  lodgings  lor  a 
carpenter  employed  hanging  gates,  fte.,  is  then  earned  to  a 
general  account. 

Mr.  Pretyman  said  that  in  his  experience  the  labour 
question  turned  on  that  of  housing ;  giyisn  good  houses  and 
gardens  &e  men  could  be  found.  He  had  afmnt  great  sums 
on  cottages,  of  which  he  had  built  about  a  bandied  duiing 
the  twelve  years  that  he  had  held  the  eidatte^ 
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Mr.  Ftetjnnftn  then  detncmstcated  to  me  what  (he  owning 
of  such  a  property  means,  eren  to  a  man  who  has  other 
reeonrceB.  I  do  not  quote  his  figures  as  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  Mn  at  liberty  to  do  so,  bat  the  08q[>ital  expenditure 
amounted  to  an  enormons  stun  and  the  annual  loss  to  a 
total  which  only  a  rich  man  could  flace.  The  net  result  of 
1^  this  outiay  was  <^t  his  income  from  the  land  had 
actually  dwindled.  Of  the  gross  rental,  I  may  add,  over  25 
per  oent.  goes  out  in  tithe,  rates,  and  taxes.  In  fact  to  own 
a  great  estate  of  this  nature  is  to  keqp  a  rayening  wolf  of 
which  the  hunger  is  never  satisfied.  The  more  money  that 
is  spent  on  it,  tiie  more  it  demands.  The  &rming  does  not 
really  pay ;  the  rents  of  the  tenants,  when  all  deductions  have 
been  made  from  th«n,  do  not  equal  the  amounts  e^qpended 
on  the  buildings ;  the  cottages  evaeted  bring  in  little  ex  no 
interest,  and  so  forth. 

In  short  there  are  but  two  assets :  the  pleasure  of  living  in 
a  fine  house  on  a  large  extent  of  private  ground,  and  the  value 
of  the  shootings,  which  here  of  coutse  is  very  large.  Indeed  it 
seems  probabfe  that  the  owners  of  such  properties  would  be 
better  off  if  they  absmdoned  all  attempt  at  agriculture,  except 
such  as  might  be  needful  to  the  preservation  of  partridges, 
gave  notice  to  their  tenants,  and  contented  themselves  with 
letting  thdr  shooting  to  South  African  millionaires ;  a  state  ot 
BSSoixB  that  strikes  me  as  melancholy  enough.  The  alternative 
of  course  is  to  be  very  rich,  to  look  upon  the  land  as  a  hizury, 
and  keep  it  in  cultivation  from  a  sense  of  duty* 

liuckily  in  the  case  of  this  particular  property  there  is 
building  land  at  Felixstowe,  the  value  of  which  mitigates 
the  situaticm.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  some  poor  heavy 
soil  which  Mr.  Pretyman  described  as  abs(dutely  worthless, 
since  it  lacks  any  sporting  value.  The  tithe  on  it  amounts 
to  Us.  the  acre  and  the  rent  will  not  meet  the  cost  of  drain- 
age and  buildings.  He  said  that  he  would  be  better  without 
it.  but  it  had  brionged  to  the  family  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  could  not  therefore  be  abandoned. 

Small-holdings,  Mr.  Prst3mium  declarad^  were  not  suit* 
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able  to  this  land,  which  lacked  both  grass  and  buildings. 
It  was  a  country  of  large  farms  of  from  500  to  1,000  acres. 
G^erally  speaking  he  thought  that  the  agricultnre  of  the 
district  and  all  connected  with  it  were  going  back  progres- 
siyely.  Between  1898  and  1899  they  seemed  to  have  reached 
bottom,  but  now  he  feared  that  they  were  sinking  still 
lower  again,  the  bad  price  of  all  they  had  to  seU  and  the 
high  price  of  all  they  had  to  buy  killed  the  industry. 

By  way  ot  remedies  he  suggested  that  the  burd^is  on  real 
and  personal  property  ought  to  be  equalised.  This  class  of 
taxation,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  managed  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  income-tax ;  it  ought  to  be  a  rating  inc(»ne-tax 
without  exemptions.  Also  something  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  system  of  rural  education  and  to  help  forward 
co-operation,  the  establishment  of  creameries,  &c.  Further 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  might  be  strengthened.  Protection 
he  did  not  put  forward  as  a  remedy ;  like  myself,  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  impracticable. 

On  the  question  of  whether  cottages  should  be  let  to  the 
tensuit  or  to  the  labourer  direct,  Mr.  Pretyman  said  Y&ry  truly 
that  if  a  labourer  wanted  to  be  absolute  master  of  his  own 
dwellings  and  not  liable  to  ejection  at  the  will  of  his  em- 
ployer, he  ought  to  pay  its  economic  value  in  the  shape  of 
rent.  As  it  was,  the  price  for  which  he  let  his  cottages 
to  tenants,  in  fact  meant  that  he  subscribed  6s.  a  week 
towards  the  wages  of  the  men.  In  the  same  way  if  he  let 
the  cottage  to  the  labourer  direct  at  the  pies^it  uneconomic 
rent  of  Is.  6d.  a  week,  and  &at  labourer  worked  for  another 
man,  he  subscribed  the  balance  between  ihe  actual  rent  and 
the  economic  r^it  for  the  benefit  of  some  other  estate. 

These  are  indisputable  facts,  but  the  position,  equally 
indisputable,  remains  that  few  Eastern  Counties  labourers 
will  pay,  or  can  afford  to  pay,  more  than  at  the  outside  2s.  a 
week  for  their  cottages,  and  that  a  decent  dwelling,  if  it  must 
be  let  at  this  figure,  cannot  be  built  to  return  a  fair  interest 
on  the  money  invested.  Therefore  cottages  so  let  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  remission  of  r^it  to  the  tenant,  who,  what- 
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ever  arrangement  he  makes  with  his  labonier,  ought,  strictly 
speaking,  to  pay  their  full  yalne  to  the  landlord.  Of  course, 
however,  he  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  This  harden,  like  every 
other  in  the  long  mn,  falls  on  the  back  of  the  owner  of  property. 

The  park  at  Orwell  slopes  down  to  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  estnary,  where  at  this  spot  vessels  of  3,000  tons  can  lie. 
It  is  dotted  with  great  oaks  and  is  very  beautiful,  while  on 
the  farther  shore  of  the  mile-wide  water  stands  the  grey, 
square-built  house  of  Woolverstone.  On  the  higher  land 
the  soil  is  light,  but  down  by  the  estuary  it  is  (rf  a  denuded 
clay  character.  Here  the  grass  is  better  than  that  above, 
which  is  somewhat  wiry.  Black  Angus  cattle  ran  in  this 
park,  which  were  crossed  with  a  white  Shorthorn  bull  in 
order  to  produce  the  blue-grey  animals  so  prized  by  graziers 
and  butchers. 

Here  I  saw  a  new  kind  of  farming,  that  of  oysters. 
These  were  bred  in  ponds  in  to  which  salt  water  from  the 
estuary  was  allowed  to  enter  from  time  to  time,  but  not  con- 
tinually, as  then  the  spat  would  be  carried  away  by  the  out- 
flow. The  ponds  are  cleaned  every  year,  after  which  200 
hermaphrodite  mothers  are  inserted  in  each  of  them,  whece 
they  produce  their  spat,  which  ultimately  settie  in  the 
shape  of  minute  oysters  upon  wooden  rods  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool.  Here,  the  season  of  1901  being  fovourable  to 
tiieir  development,  I  saw  them  clinging  thick  as  aphis  fly 
to  a  rosebush.  They  are  bom  in  June,  and  in  the  following 
June  are  sold  by  the  bushel  to  the  owners  of  oyster  beds, 
who  take  them  away  and  pay  for  them  in  accordance  with 
the  number  that  survive  a  year  after  their  inmiersion  in  the 
open  laying.  The  young  take  about  four  years  to  come  to 
maturity,  two  to  grow  and  two  to  thicken.  The  life  of  the 
oyster,  by  the  way,  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

At  Orwell  also  I  was  shown  a  duck-decoy,  the  first  that 
I  had  ever  seen.  It  consisted  of  two  quiet  sheets  of  water 
surrounded  by  fir  trees,  on  which  wild  and  some  tame  fowl 
swam  by  hundreds.    We  took  up  our  position  in  a  little  hut 
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«Dd  watched.  Presently  the  keeper  of  the  decoy,  Skelton  by 
name,  whose  father,  I  think,  had  held  that  office  before  him, 
appeared  creeping  along  under  shelter  of  a  zigzag  reed  fence. 
With  him  was  a  small  but  very  active  red  dog  which  leapt 
over  the  screens  projecting  from  the  fence  and  thns  attracted 
the  attention  ol  the  dock,  that  doubtless  mistook  him  for  their 
natural  enemy,  a  fox,  and  swam  along  parallel  to  the  bank 
in  order  to  watch  his  movements.  Bvery  time  that  the 
dog  s|Mrang  over  one  of  the  reed  screens  he  was  rewarded  by 
a  piece  of  l»read,  which  he  caught  in  mid-air,  thrown  by 
the  invisible  man,  who,  by  the  way,  held  a  lump  of  burning 
peat  in  front  of  his  mouth  to  deceive  the  keen  scent  of  the 
ducks.  This  went  on  until  the  decoys  and  their  unraspect- 
ing  friends  were  drawn  a  long  way  down  a  gradually 
narrowing  net  tunnel  ending  in  a  kind  of  bag.  Of  these 
tiiiore  were  four— one  at  each  comer  of  the  pool — ^that  were 
made  use  of  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Here 
the  decoys  stopped  to  feed  on  barley  that  bad  been  scattered 
in  the  water,  but  just  as  their  companions  were  beginning  to 
grow  suspicious  and  to  think  that  it  was  time  to  go^  the  keeper 
appeared  from  behind  the  last  screen  and  began  to  wave  his 
hat,  and  dance  like  a  madman,  though  always  in  utter  silenca 

Then  the  wildfowl,  most  of  which  on  this  occasion  were 
widgeon  and  teal,  determined  to  d^act.  Ona  or  two  of  the 
more  wary  ones,  that  perhaps  had  been  theie  before,  flew 
outwards  past  Mr.  Bkdton  to  tiie  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  but 
the  others  fled  away  from  him  inwards^  and  in  another 
moment  were  entan^^  in  that  evil  net  Like  a  flash,  their 
areh  enemy,  the  man,  sprang  upon  them,  and,  having  twisted 
the  net  to  prevent  their  escape,  put  an  end  to  their  terrified 
flappings  and  guaeldngs  by  bceakiiig  their  neoks  at  his  leisure. 
Very  soon  it  was  over,  and  he  emeorged  hot  but  faiumphant, 
his  hands  full  of  limp,  bright-plumaged  teal  and  widgeon  that 
a  minute  before  had  been  so  full  of  grace  and  life. 

It  was  all  extremely  ingenious  and  well  managed,  but, 
like  most  at  our  dealings  with  our  f  dlow  animals,  very  cruel — 
as  cruel  as  the  duck  is  to  the  worm  or  the  water  snail.    What 
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I  did  not  rmderataad  aad  what  its  owner  seemed  nnaUe  to 
ez|riain  to  me,  however,  was  the  exaet  amormt  of  mtelligence 
that  the  dog  puts  into  the  game.  Does  he  jump  orver  the 
leed  fences  and  nm  ommingly  in  and  oat,  knowing  that 
thereby  he  loses  ducks  to  th^  doom,  or  is  his  only  object 
to  eaxii  the  pieces  of  l»ead  which  cure  thrown  to  him? 
As  many  as  4,000  wfld-fowl  are  taken  in  this  Orwell 
deooy  in  a  year,  a  eatch  of  2,000  being  necessaiy  to  pay  the 
expense  of  its  upkeep. 

On  CHie  day  of  una  stay  with  him  Mr.  Pretyman  took  us 
to  see  some  of  his  in-hand  farms.  The  first  of  these  that 
we  yieited  was  the  Foxhall  Farm,  of  which  Mr.  Horace 
Dawson  was  bailiff.  This  is  a  holding  <^  1,9S0  acres  of 
which  800  are  arable,  400  heath,  and  fifty  grass.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  ewes  were  k^  on  it,  of  which  the  Iambs 
were  sold  out  in  July  at  an  average  price  of  SU.  Here  I 
came  actoss  another  case  of  land  tbwt  is  poisonous  to  sheep. 

The  sh^herd  told  me  that  on  a  certain  young  layer 
twenty-six  lambs  became  paralysed  and  died  owing  to  the 
l^resence  of  a  plant  that  grew  there,  of  which,  however,  I  could 
not  discover  the  name.  These  poisonous  pieces  of  land  were, 
he  said»  well  known.  On  one  side  of  the  road  it  might  be 
quite  safe  for  sheep  and  on  the  other  deadly.  He  tcdd  me  riso 
that  folding  sheep  on  a  two-yee^  layer  there  would  give  them 
red-worm  in  tibe  bags — *  strongylus "  I  think  it  is  called — ^the 
same  disease  which  is  m>  fatal  in  Lincolnriiire.  The  capital 
employed  in  that  farm  wasjeO  an  acre.  The  system  practised 
OA  this  land,  which  was  tilled  with  a  double-funow  ^ough 
drawn  by  three  horses,  was :  layers  wi^  manure ;  oats ; 
kail  ox  soot  crc^  witibont  msEDure ;  and  barley.  Both  Mr. 
Pretyman  and  Mr.  Dawfton  told  me  they  eottridered  kail 
abeut  the  best  crc^  that  it  woaM  grow,  and  ^hat  which  we 
saw  there  was  pasticulariy  good.  The  sbeep,I  was  informed, 
did  exceedingly  well  upon  it. 

Here  we  saw  the  g^*eat  Heath  whi^  runs  fn^n  Ipswich 
to  the  Deben,  a  length  of  seven  miles,  and  is  from  one  to 
three  miles  breads    Also  there  were  extBisive  young  planta- 
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tiouB,  then  in  their  third  year,  of  larch,  Sootch  fir,  spmoe, 
chestnut,  and  a  few  oaks.  After  the  land  has  beeu  double 
ploughed  these  tarees  are  planted  in  it  four  feet  apart, 
and  carefully  f enoed  to  keep  out  stock  and  game.  On  the 
whole  they  were  doing  well,  although  on  some  scaldy  soil 
the  drought  had  checked  them.  No  wheat  was  grown  on 
this  farm.  At  Foxhall,  where  we  saw  old  ooprolite  pits,  the 
fabric  of  a  deserted  church  has  been  made  use  of  as  iarm 
buildings,  and  I  was  told  that  when  sinking  posts  for  the 
cow-yard  the  labouiers  had  o(»ne  across  skeletons  of  the 
dead  who  lie  buried  there. 

In  this  district  the  Crag,  a  shelly  deposit  of  gravel  and 
sand,  generally  overlying  London  clay,  is  very  common. 
This  Crag  is  a  natural  spcmge,  and  by  bleeding  it  pure 
water  is  obtained  that  neyet  variet  in  quality  or  quantity. 
Below  the  Crag  dope  lies  the  valley  of  ^  BrightweD 
stream,  which  used  to  be  an  impassable  bog  of  black  peat 
on  London  clay,  but  now  has  been  drained  and  is  the  grazing 
ground  of  young  stock,  Bed  Polls,  ShorOioms,  and  blue-roan 
Angus.  The  Bed  Polls  that  I  saw  here  I  thought  of  a  very 
good  quality,  BioA  the  horses  were  of  the  old  Suffolk  breed, 
which  Arthur  Young  admired  so  much  long  ago,  rather 
small  in  size,  but  docile,  well-shaped  animals,  chestnut  in 
colour,  wiUi  their  eyes  set  veiy  wide  apart. 

The  next  farm  we  visited  was  thaiolBrigfatwell,  vrhich 
contained  350  acres  of  arable,  200  of  heath,  and  fifty  of  grass 
or  marsh.  Here  eighty  head  of  stock  were  reured  evecy 
year  upon  twenty  breeding  cows.  Each  of  these  suckled  four 
calves,  whereof  two  were  put  on  her  at  a  time,  care  being 
taken  that  the  calves  were  always  given  to  the  same  cow, 
which,of  course,  was  not  milked.  On  this  fann  new  buildings 
were  in  course  of  erection  at  a  cost  ot  25«.  the  foot  run. 
They  were  built  with  a  concrete  pinning  and  had  iron  posts 
set  at  intervals  to  carry  the  corrugated  iron  roofs,  the  sides 
being  formed  with  tarred  deal  boardings.  This  struck  me 
as  an  exceedingly  cheap,  durable,  and  commodious  fonn 
of  agricultural  premises.    It  was,  I  believe^  invanted  by  Mr. 
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Pietjrman,  who  has  employed  it  extensively  on  his  estates, 
making  use  of  home-made  cement,  shingle  carted  from  the 
beach,  and  the  labour  of  his  own  workmen. 

On  this  farm  once  stood  Brightwell  Hall,  whereof  only 
the  old  stable,  lanndry  and  part  of  the  garden  wall  now 
remain.  The  pure  spring  of  water  whence  it  took  its 
name  stiU  bubbles  out  beneath  them,  and  in  the  meadow 
below  I  could  trace  banks  of  the  ornamental  ponds  which 
it  filled  in  days  bygone.  Once  this  was  the  seat  of  the 
Bamardiston  family,  and  chestnut  trees,  which,  I  suppose, 
they  planted,  still  grow  about  the  place.  Another  family  of 
note — the  Bssingtons — also  lired  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Here  there  were  some  excellent  Sufifolk  horses  and  a  very 
good  herd  of  Bed  Polls,  rich  of  hue  and  compact  in  build. 
They  were  divided  into  three  lots :  No.  1  of  calves  of  about 
six  months ;  No.  2  of  yearlings  on  the  meadows ;  and  No.  8 
two-year-olds  fatting  in  the  stalls.  This  farm  was  some- 
what infested  with  a  pest  called  sand- weed,  which  is  so 
strcmg  that  if  not  eradicated,  it  will  kill  not  only  the  crop 
but  ev^ry  other  weed  as  well.   Also  it  is  poisonous  to  lambs. 

The  httle  and  rardy  visited  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  at  Brightwell,  a  village  that  has  a  population  of 
about  sixty  souls,  contains  some  interesting  monuments  to 
members  of  the  Essington  family.  One  is  to  the  memory 
of  Anna  Essington,'  a  gracious  Virgin,'  obiit  1660,  whose 
effigy  and  dying  words,  '  My  mortal  shape  shall  put  on 
immortality,'  are  graven  on  her  monument.  Another,  still 
m^e  touching,  is  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Essington,  a 
child  of  six  years  of  age  who  died  in  1656.  The  boy  is 
represented  holding  a  hand,  I  presume  that  of  his  mother, 
while  with  the  oHi^  he  points  upward.  On  the  margin  of 
the  marble  is  engraved : 

Bit  Oumewordi 
Christ  will  rais  Mee. 

These  struck  me  as  very  affecting  relics  of  griefs  that 
must  have  been  bitter  in  their  day,  but  now,  like  those  who 
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saffiered  them,  are  long  forgotten.  May  the  sweet  Mid  trust- 
ful aspirations  of  these  poor  children  be  fulfiUed. 

On  the  walls  of  this  quaint  and  tiny  church  also  hung 
two  helms,  spurs,  and  gauntlets  once  worn,  I  suppose,  by 
knightly  Esaingtons  or  Bamardistons* 

Another  place  Uiat  we  visited  on  this-  estate  was  the 
admirably  tended  nursery  which  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Scotch 
overpeer.  Hare  were  larch,  spruoCt  Austrian  and  Oorsican 
pines,  ulver  and  Scotch  firs,  monkey-trees  which  do  very  weU, 
sweet  chestnuts,  oaks,  Myrobolan  jlmn  which  Aoorishea  on 
poor  soil,  sea  buckthorn,  hardy  bamboos,  and  many  oth^r 
sorts  of  shrubs,  all  of  whi^  are  used  in  the  estate  planta- 
tions. This  nursery.  I  rememher,  was  well  and  isiganionBly 
^closed  with  old  3-inch  boiler  tubes»  boogbt  for  sixpence  a 
pieoe»  and  drilled  at  intervals  to  reoeiye  the  atnoids  of  wise 
whifdi  made  the  fenoe. 

At  a  large  dinner  par^  which  Mr.  Ppetyman  kindly  gave 
to  enable  me  to  noeet  the  agriculturists  of  the  naighbour- 
hood  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  «c»iie 
of  the  leading  farmers  of  this  part  of  Suffolk,  «m<mg  them 
Messrs.  Alfred,  Herbert,  and  Clement  Smithy  J.  C.  woA  Spencer 
Dawson,  £.  Packard,  G.  Fisk,  Herman  Siddell,  Lu  Symonds, 
S.  Sherwood,  H.  Itead,  H.  SneU,  and  Mr.  Keith,  a  Sootch 
gentleman  who  farmed  both  here  and  in  Norfolk  on  Ijocd 
Leicester's  estate,  where  I  had  the  pleaswe  of  meeting  hkn 
sgain. 

Several  of  these  gentlemen  were  so  good  as  to  give  o^some 
account  of  their  systems  of  huahaadrj  and  of  the  agnooltoral 
position  in  their  neighbourhoods*  Thus  Mr.  Spencer  Dawson 
said  that  he  larmed  771  acres  of  light  land,  of  which  100  w^e 
grass,  at  Stratton  Hall,  a  parish  consisting  only  ol  his  bouse 
and  two  or  three  cottages  which  is  joined  to  t^  of  Trimley 
St.  Martin,  and  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Orwell, 
about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea.  I  am  told  that  on 
this  farm,  which  was  held  by  Mr.  Dawson's  father  before 
him,  Crag  was  first  used  as  a  dressing  fox  the  land.  I  much 
regret  having  neglected  to  ask  Mr.  S*  DawsQn  at  what  date 
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this  is  sftid  to  have  happened,  as  I  find  that  when  Arthur 
Yonng  wrote  on  this  district  in  1771  the  custom  was  abeady 
common^  since  he  says  : — 

Another  most  uncommon  oiroumstanoe  in  the  husbandry  of 
this  country  is  the  use  of  a  manure  peculiar  to  them,  which  they 
call  crag.  It  is  found  in  ahnost  all  the  hills  and  higher  lands  in 
fche  country,  at  various  depths  .  .  .  And  yet  it  undoubtedly  en- 
riches the  soil  far  more  than  any  marie ;  Ux  the  farmers  here  lay 
on  but  ten  or  twelve  cartloads  an  acre,  and  the  effect  is 
amazingly  great,  with  this  unconmion  circumstance,  the  soil  is 
ever  after  greatly  the  better  for  it ;  nor  do  they  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  as  is  common  with  such  small  quantities  of  marie, 
find  the  benefit  dectining  fnit  .  .  . 

The  redder  the  erag  is,  the  better  tiMy  reckon  ik  .  .  . 

The  eSeet  of  it  is  so  great,  that  in  breaking  up  the  poor  heaths 
of  this  eountry,  they  have  had  a  succession  of  exceeding  fine  crops 
of  aU  sorts  from  such  parts  as  they  have  manured  with  it ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  other  parts  unmanured  have  scarcely  yielded  the 
aeed  again.  All  the  rich  indosures  of  this  country  have  been  cragged* 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that,  whenever  cragging 
originated,  it  must  have  been  long  before  the  year  1771. 

The  foUoviring  passage  shows  that  Arthur  Young  thought 
very  highly  of  the  fanners  and  their  farming  in  the 
Woodbridge  district  as  he  saw  them  in  his  day.  Things 
have  changed  since  then*  Our  Suffolk  husbandry  is  still 
well  enough  in  places,  but  poverty  has  laid  its  heavy  hand 
upon  the  farmer,  and  but  too  often  his  land  tells  the  tale. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  better  general  farming  is  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England  that  I  have  visited,  chiefly 
because  neither  the  owners  nor  the  occupiers  of  land  in  that 
county  are  so  poor  as  is  the  case  elsewhere.    Mr.  Young 


Upon  the  whole,  tiiis  comer  of  Suffolk  is  to  be  xeoommended 
for  practising  nvMh  better  hudwndry,  all  things  considered,  than 
any  other  track  of  country  with  which  I  am  ac<}uainted. 

Their  crag  husbandry,  their  culture  of  carrots,  their  breed  of 
horses,  are  circumstances  peculiar,  no  where  else  to  be  seen.  Their 
management  of  the  pea  and  bean  crops  is  much  more  masterly 
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than  anything  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Their 
oouraes  of  orops  are  unexceptionable : — in  a  word,  they  exert  every 
efifort  of  good  husbandry  to  command  success.  They  enjoy  it : — 
and  well  deserve  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  That  of  Norfolk  is 
justly  famous;  but  everything  considered,  it  must  undoubtedly 
yield  to  ^e  more  gardenlike  culture  of  this  country : — their  crops 
are  far  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  neighbouring  county. 

Flanders  has  long  been  mentioned  as  the  most  perfeotly 
cultivated  country  in  Europe.  What  the  soil  is  I  know  not ;  but 
I  will  venture  to  assert  that, — soil  equal,  no  Flanders  husbandry 
can  exceed  the  above  described. 

This  is  high  praise  indeed. 

To  return.  Mr.  Dawson  kept  pedigree  Blackfaoe  sheep 
and  Shorthorn  coves,  which  he  Groeeed  with  an  Angus  bnU, 
as  he  found  that  nothing  grazed  so  well  as  these  two  breeds. 
Of  wheat  he  grew  50  acres — the  area  used  to  be  150— cuid 
of  barley,  which  sometimes  was  a  sample  fit  for  Burton, 
about  400  coomb.  His  calves  were  weaned  at  seven  days 
old  and  home  grazed  for  a  while,  after  which  they  were 
sent  dovm  to  feed  at  the  seaside.  His  lambs  he  sold  out 
fat  at  four  months  of  age  at  about  85s.,  but  these,  he 
said,  were  apt  to  die  on  sour  land,  of  which  there  was  some 
upon  his  holding.  Mr.  DavnK)n  added  that  to  get  a  plant  of 
root  out  of  it  men  needed  to  be  bom  and  bred  upon  this  soil. 
They  used  to  follow  the  four-course  shift,  but  this  was  altered 
now,  also  they  kept  their  layers  dovm  two  years.  Labour 
had  been  bad,  but  at  that  time  they  had  sufficient,  the  wages 
averaging  16s.  a  week  the  year  round ;  they  were  lis.  in 
1887  when  he  began  to  farm. 

For  this  farm  his  father  paid  iei,050  a  year  rent  and  the 
tithe,  but  now  it  stood  at  £706  tithe  free.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Spencer  Dawson  the  position  vras 
not  one  that  could  be  met  by  a  remission  of  rent,  since  he 
said  that  he  was  quite  disheartened  by  his  experiences  in 
farming  and  took  a  very  black  view  of  the  future. 

Mr.  J.  Charles  Dawson,  of  the  Park  Farm,  Nacton, 
comprising  1,000  acres,  of  which  150  were  grass,  said  that  he 
thought  the  prospect  very  gloomy.    It  was  not  a  question 
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of  rent,  but  of  prices  and  seasons.  He  had  been  on  that 
farm  for  forty  years  and  declared  that  if  he  paid  no  rent  at 
all,  he  would  be  worse  off  in  1901  than  he  was  when  it  cost 
him  £1  an  acre.  The  only  soccessfol  men  were  those  with 
some  speciahty,  such  as  the  breeding  of  pedigree  Bed  Polls 
ox  Blackface  sheep,  or  those  who  kept  a  dairy,  Mr.  Charles 
Dawson  also  crossed  Shorthorn  cows  with  the  Angns.  He 
said  that  the  resulting  bine-greys,  a  breed  whidi  he  was  one 
of  the  earhest  to  initiate,  fetched  1«.  a  stone  more  than  any 
other  cattle.  His  steers  were  caked  throughout  their  Uves, 
and  he  sent  his  cattle  out  fat  at  Christmas ;  his  milk  being 
sold  at  the  seaside.  His  land  was  on  the  side  of  a  tidal  river 
which  enabled  him  to  buy  London  manure  deUvered  by  boat 
at  from  2«.  to  2$,  6d.  a  ton.  Of  labour  he  had  suffioi^it  but 
his  cottage  accommodation  was  poor,  many  of  the  dwdlings 
having  but  one  bedroom. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Dawson  pointed  out  that  the  great  difference 
between  the  seventies  and  the  present  day  was  that  during 
the  former  period  com  sold  well,  and  the  farmer  could  recover 
himself  from  the  effects  of  a  bad  season.  Now  the  margin 
of  possible  profit  was  too  low  to  allow  of  this,  and  in  1901 
they  had  to  face  one  of  tiie  worst  years  that  he  remembered 
since  1668.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Lincolnshire  laod  at 
£1  an  acre  was  worth  more  than  that  which  he  farmed  if 
given  for  nothing.  On  such  lands,  however,  he  said  that  the 
gune  rents  were  extraordinarily  high,  as  much  sometimes 
as  3s.  the  acre. 

He  declared  that  in  this  district  the  small  farmers  did 
the  work  of  two  men  and  fed  on  the  food  of  one,  by  which 
means  they  managed  to  live. 

Mr.  C.  Smith,  of  Trimley,  three  miles  from  Felixstowe, 
said  that  he  farmed  360  acres  of  good  heavy  land,  which  in- 
cluded 100  acres  of  marsh,  half  of  his  holding  being  in  grass. 
Of  this  grass  60  per  cent,  had  been  laid  down  within  the  past 
ten  years  and  done  well.  The  capital  he  employed  was  £10 
the  acre,  and  the  rent  he  paid  25«.  an  acre.  His  business  was 
dairying ;  indeed  he  conducted  a  small  dairy  factory,  selling 
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tbe  milk  and  other  produce  in  Fefixstowe.  Also  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  Jnne  he  made  Cheddar  cheese, 
which  fetched  72s.  6d.  a  hmidredweight,  one  gallon  of  milk 
producing  a  bare  pound  of  cheese.  Mr.  Smith  in  addition 
grew  bcurley — ^his  principal  com  crop — beans  and  oats  that 
were  consumed  on  the  ]^aoe,  maize  and  lucerne— of  which  he 
meant  to  grow  more — and  five  acres  of  potatoes. 

Of  stock  he  kept  some  pedigree  Blackface  sheep,  althou^ 
he  said  that  cattle  and  sheep  clashed,  also  pigs  which  did 
wdl  and  lived  on  the  dairy  reft»e.  His  oowe  wero  of  any 
l^^eed  that  would  milk,  the  selected  heifer  caltes  being  kept 
and  the  rest  sold  out.  In  that  season—-^which  he  declared  was 
ttie  worst  in  his  twelve  years*  experienoe — ^theee  oows  had 
consumed  a  great  deal  of  artificial  food.  He  thought  that 
the  drought  would  cause  him  to  lose  iSlSO  on  the  pbugh 
portion  of  his  land,  and  said  that  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  take  a  purely  arable  farm.  The  wages  that  he  paid  were 
from  16«.  to  ISs.  a  week  rent  free,  with  harvest  money  extra. 

Mr.  G.  Smith  was  (me  of  the  dentation  of  Suffolk 
formers  who  visited  Denmark  in  1901,  and  presented  a 
report  to  the  East  Suffolk  County  Oouncil,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  my  Conclusions.  What  he  ww  there  caused  him 
to  become  a  strong  believer  in  co-operative  dairy  tMixmm^ 
which  he  said  he  should  like  to  tee  estaUhhed  in  England. 

Mr.  L.  Symonds,  who  held  700  acres  of  heavy  land,  of 
which  fifty  were  grass,  nine  miles  north  of  Ipswich,  said 
that  things  were  going  very  badly.  Labour  was  short  with 
them,  and  they  had  no  boys.  The  young  mesi  went  away, 
and,  having  hjBgun  it,  continued  in  that  practice.  Frcmi  2&i. 
an  acre  his  rent  had  fallen  to  20^.,  tithe  free.  He  followed 
the  four-course  shift,  bought  in  cattle  and  sheqp,  and  grazed 
them,  but  kept  no  ewe  flock.  Beef  had  risen  Is.  6d.  a  stone 
in  price,  also  in  that  dry  year  his  barley  had  dcme  well,  and 
brought  him  in  iSl  a  coomb,  so  he  felt  a  little  more  cheerful ; 
but  grazing,  he  declared,  left  small  margin  for  profit. 

Mr.  E.  Moorsom,  agent  to  Mr.  Pretyman,  by  way  of 
illustration  of  the  fall  of  land  values,  quoted  the  instance  gI 
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400  acateB  of  hea^f  soil  within  eight  milsB  of  Zpewich  which, 
ittdiiding  the  money  thftt  had  been  spent  npon  it,  was 
bought  in  the  good  times  for  £20,000.  Within  the  last  seirm 
yeaCB  this  estate  sold  for  £1,800.  A4  Baeton  heavy  land 
had  sold  at  £5  the  acre  not  long  befoce.  On  this  wfa^  land 
tithe  was  heayy,  but  on  the  light  soil  mooh  less.  It  would, 
perhaps,  he  said,  be  wise  for  owners  to  give  snch  land  away 
in  order  to  be  cid  of  it.  Labour  was  the  greatest  diffieolty  that 
they  had  to  contend  with,  worseeren  than  the  prices.  Men 
were  so  scarce  and  dear  that  facmere  were  not  employing 
them,  with  the  result  that  the  cultivation  of  the  sdl  was 
going  back.  Although  the  labourers  were  doing  better  than 
they  had  ever  done  before*  more  of  them  were  wanted,  hmk 
ttiey  would  not  come.  They  had  difficulty  in  keeping  men, 
who  went  off  if  a  word  were  spcdcen  to  them.  There  was  a 
dearth  of  aUa'4K>4ied  wodEem  on  the  land^  and  the  young 
ones  departedr-^-an  exodus  whidi  was«  he  thought,  encouraged 
by  the  village  sdxoolmasters.  Also  those  who  remained 
were  not  so  good  as  their  fathers:  they  would  not  take  any 
interest  in  their  bucdness»  and  did  as  litiio  ss  possible  for 
their  money.  The  wages  for  day  men  were  from  12#«  to  13«., 
and  for  hcrasmen  from  149.  to  16s.  a  week.  Harvest  money 
came  to  from  £6  to  £8,  and  cottages  weie  rented  at  from  di 
to  £4  10«.  per  annum. 

Farmers,  he  thought,  just  lived  and  paid  their  very  reduced 
rents.  In  some  years  they  lost  money,  and  in  others  made  up 
the  loss,  but  they  did  not  put  anything  by.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  good  tenant,  and  the  season  of  1901  had  increased 
the  despond^icy  among  the  olaas.  Mr.  UJoorsom  could  see 
no  signs  of  new  blood  coming  into  the  ^yming  industry.  The 
munstays  of  the  district  were  sheep  and  barley*  but  of 
late  the  sample  on  Hbe  light  lands  had  been  bad,  and  the 
fat  sheep  trade  was  also  bad.  Some  mcmey  had  been-made 
out  of  high^-dass  flocks  at  Blackface  sheep,  but  he  did  not 
oonsider  the  market  in  these  pedigree  animals  one  to  be 
relied  on,  altiiough  just  then  there  had  been  rather  a  boom 
in  theo^ 
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Mr.  Mooraom  told  me  that  such  an  estateas Orwell  brought 
innothing  beyond theTalne  of  the  sporting  rights,  and  sufficient, 
perhaps,  for  the  actual  npkeep  of  the  house.  If  thd  owners  of 
these  properties  did  not  possess  other  means  they  must  let  their 
places.  The  land  had  lost  its  Intimate  Talue  as  an  investment, 
i^d  he  had  long  ago  giyen  up  the  hope  of  its  producing  any 
return.  In  short,  in  this  respect  the  condition  of  afiEurs  in  tiiat 
partof  SufiEolk  wasyhedeclared,  t^rible.  That  not  much  money 
was  to  be  made  out  of  farms  in  hand,  at  any^  rate  in  1901, 
was  shown  by  the  following  figures.  On  one  500-acxe  farm 
there  was  a  profit  of  j£dO  to  coter  rent,  interest,  and  living 
expenses.  Another  of  the  same  sise  showed  iSlOO  profit,  but 
this  was  not  yet  checked.  Another  was  i£100  to  ihe  bad. 
Another,  also  ol  600  acres,  showed  loss  of  rent,  interest,  and 
£400.  Another,  loss  of  rent,  interest,  and  something 
over.  Another,  loss  of  rent,  inteaDest,  and  about  £60.  In 
good  years,  however,  the  results  were  s(»netimes  better. 
There  were  some  smaU-lK>lders  on  the  edge  of  the  Heath,  a 
few  of  whom  grew  vegetables  and  appeared  to  do  fairly  well. 

Boughly  speaking,  <m  that  estate  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
rentals  since  1876  was  60  per  cent,  plus  the  tithe.  Heie 
are  three  typical  instances :  A  light  land  farm  of  617  acres, 
of  which  sixty-five  were  marsh.  Bent  in  1876,  £728,  teoAnt 
paying  tithe.  Bent  in  1900,  £400,  of  which  £60  had  been 
remitted  since  1897,  the  landlord  paying  the  apportioned 
tithe  of  £182  18s. 

No.  2. — ^A  light  land  farm  of  846  acres,  of  which  210 
acres  are  feeding  marshes.  Bent  in  1876,  £1,000,  tenant 
paying  tithe.  Bent  in  1900,  £660,  landlord  paying  appor- 
tioned tithe  of  £168  2«. 

No.  8. — Heavy  land  farm,  nearly  all  arable,  of  288  acres. 
Bent  in  1876,  £640.  Bent  in  1900,  £260,  landlcnxl  paying 
tithe^-^-^mount  not  stated. 

By  way  of  an  appendix  to  my  account  of  the  Orwell 
property  I  add  here  the  balance-sheet  of  an  East  Anglian 
estate  of  somewhat  smaller  size  for  the  years  1899  and  1900, 
which  has  been  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  its  owuct.  I 
believe  that  this  property  includes  a  great  deal  ot  heavy  \^i, 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  interestiiig  document 
shows  that  the  encumbrances  on  the  property  concerned  are 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  consist  mainly  of  the  charges 
of  the  Drainage  and  Land  Improvement  Company  for  money 
spent  on  the  betterment  of  the  soil,  which  at  the  time  of  its 
borrowing  would,  it  was  thought,  prove  remunerative.  The 
shooting  is  let,  and  the  only  other  extra  expense  incurred 
is  for  the  upkeep  of  the  mansion  and  gardens,  which  might, 
I  presume,  be  let,  although — unless  the  shooting  went  with 
them — ^not  for  a  large  sum.  The  item  of  subscriptions  and 
pensions  is  one  that  must  be  reckoned  vnth  in  all  such 
accounts,  and  presumably,  could  not  be  reduced.  The 
net  result  is  that  out  of  16,000  acres  of  land  the  owner 
received  in  1899,  ^6281 12«.  2(2.,  and  in  1900,  £298  13«.  Id.— 
Uiat  is,  about  the  income  derived  from  a  poor  country 
vicarage. 

Gould  anything  exemplify  more  clearly  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  land  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  labourer  alone 
excepted,  whose  position  has  somewhat  improved  of  late 
years? 

Another  large  estate  vrith  which  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted, whereof  this  seems  a  convenient  place  to  spee^  is 
that  of  Fhxton,  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  It  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  house  and  park  and  belongs  to  Sir  Frederick 
Adair,  Bart. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Grierson,  agent  to  the  property,  whom 
I  saw  at  Flixton,  said  that  he  had  a  life-long  experience  in 
the  management  of  land  and  farms.  He  thought  that  on 
the  FUxton  estate  the  farmers  were  doing  pretty  well ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  lived,  paid  their  reduced  rents  punctually, 
and  had  no  arrears.  He  knew  even  of  some  on  the  best 
farms  who  were  putting  money  away.  The  area  of  the 
property,  which  was  somewhat  scattered  and  contained  all 
classes  of  land,  was  14,000  acres.  The  average  rent  of  the 
heavy  land  was.  16«.  an  acre,  of  the  mixed  lands  about 
14s.  an  acre,  and  of  the  hght  land  from  3s,  6(2.  to  7i.  6^. 
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an  acre.    Here  I  give  the  rentals  of  ten  farms  in  1875  and 
in  1902. 


nurm 

U7( 

l«Ot 

Aores 

£ 

t 

460    ..        . 

.    662    , 

340 

Heavy  land. 

366    . 

.    600    . 

.    800 

tr 

806    . 

.    290    . 

300 

Mixed  land. 

162    . 

.    275    . 

,    160 

»» 

169    . 

.    178    . 

.    100 

Heavy  land. 

76    . 

.    110    . 

80 

Mixed  land. 

79    . 

.    126    . 

.      90 

>f 

37    . 

.      65    . 

42 

Good  light  land 

88    . 

.      67    . 

87 

ft 

115    . 

.    100    . 

.      86 

Bad  li^t  land. 

These  lands,  Mr.  Grierson  informed  me,  however,  were 
never  heavily  rented,  and  for  this  reason  the  foil  on  them  is 
not  so  oonspicnoos  as  in  many  instances  on  other  properties. 
Also  they  have  about  26  per  cent,  of  pastore  of  fairly  good 
quality,  which  helps  to  keep  up  their  value,  although,  he 
remarked  with  much  truth,  grass  lands  in  Suffolk  are 
generaUy  very  badly  farmed.  Indeed  from  my  own  obser- 
vation I  can  state  that  four  farmers  out  of  six  in  these  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  seem  to  think  that  all  a  pasture  re- 
quires is  to  be  mown  year  after  year  in  summer  and  fed  bare, 
often  by  cows  or  ewes,  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring. 

In  the  same  way  they  do  not  hesitate  to  turn  down  horses 
and  sheep  to  nibble  out  the  crowns  of  the  new-laid  grasses, 
especially  if  these  have  been  paid  for  by  the  landlord,  who,  in 
a  year  or  two,  or  after  the  pasture  has  failed,  will  probably  be 
told  that  it  must  be  ploughed  up,  as  the  seed  was  bad.  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that,  to  give  satisfactory  results,  mcne 
particularly  on  poorish  or  mediiun  land,  pasture  requires  as 
good  treatment  as  does  arable.  Tet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
persuade  many  farmers — and  I  may  add  bailifb— even  to 
take  the  trouble  to  have  the  thistles  mown  and  the  docks 
pulled. 

Mr.    Grierson  said  that  the  upkeep   on    the  Flixton 
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property  dvrkig  the  fiye  years  tttut  he  h^A  be^a  agent  thece 
amounted  to  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  rental.  During  thk 
time  167,000  had  been  spent  on  the  buildings  alone,  of  which 
sum  only  iei»200  returned  interest  in  the  shape  of  rent  paid 
by  the  tenant.  These  expenses,  however,  had  been  ab- 
normally heavy,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  future  they  would 
be  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  rentals.  There  was,  he 
added,  a  keen  application  for  farms  of  from  100  to  150 
acres.  Large  farms — by  which  he  meant  anything  above  300 
acres — were,  on  the  other  hand^  most  difiScult  to  let.  The 
reasons  for  this  were  the  lack  of  capital  amongst  tenanto  and 
the  dislike  of  those  who  chanced  to  possess  it,  to  risking 
large  sums  upon  the  land.  Thus  an  applicant  for  one  lOf  the 
holdings  of  420  acres  who  possessed  £5,000,  at  the  last 
moment  deoUned  the  bsirgain  eajmg :  *  I  can  sit  at  my  own 
fireside  and  gat  iS280  a  year  tot  my  immey ;  I  think  X  will 
do  that  instead  of  tajdag  your  fann/ 

Mr.  Gffie]3K>n  inlormod  me  that  on  the  ia-haad  larms  be 
bad  eiqperienced  no  diffiouli^  as  to  labow,  b«i  taking  tbe 
estate  as  a  whole  there  was  a  good  deal  of  conplaint,  4>otb 
as  to  its  scarcity  and  as  to  the  foality  of  ttiat  which  was 
available.  Most  of  the  hands  were  dd,  young  men  being 
rare;  Xkor  would  these  learn  skilled  woKk.  Indeed  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  good  thatchers  or  stack  builders  who 
weaoe  not  advanced  m  years,  and  when  these  died  ovt  be 
could  not  say  what  woi:dd  hi^pen.  Tbe  boys  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  go  cmto  the  land  and  le^m  hnsbandir:  they 
shifted  off  elsewhere,  siid  he  could  not  veoall  SAjrinstances  ot 
men  who  had  returned  horn  the  towns.  Still,  0jm»g  to  the 
slackness  of  trade,  the  local  soaneity  was  not  so  mmh  kit 
as  it  had  been  a  yeu:  or  two  ago.  Thus  when  th^  mace 
planting  at  Flixton  daring  the  present  year  (1009)  they 
bad  bricUayers  and  painters  employed  in  digging  hides  for 
the  young  trees.  Such  asen  were  good  enough  lor  a  j<A  of 
that  soct,  but  of  course  usdess  in  the  orcUnary  ronitine  of 
farm  work. 

His  CKperience  was  that  the  larger  tcMAts  on  this  class 
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of  SuffoUt  property  were  more  prosperotiB  than  the  smallar 
men,  although  there  was  greater  competition  for  the  Httle 
farms.  He  knew  of  no  instance  of  a  farm  laborer  in  the 
neighbourhood  rising  to  be  a  tenant ;  which  was  rather  a 
melanchofy  ciiicmnstance, especially  win  Wcdes  and  Cheshire, 
Where  he  had  spent  ^venteen  years,  his  experience  was 
qnfte  different.  This  he  dfttribnted  to  the  fact  that  th^fe  the 
men  had  mbr^  energy  atnd  ambitioi^  than  the  Suffolk 
labourers,  who  received  a  lower  wag6  and  did  much  less 
work  than  their  brethren  in  the  mot^  northeriy  e^ifunties. 
Stin  he  h«^  great  dym?ptrfhy  with  these  Eastern  Counties 
peasants,  who,  he  believed,  had  been  so  oppressed  and  under- 
paid by  fhe  larmerd  during  the  good  times  that  all  courage 
afibd  hope  were  crusiMd  out  of  tiieir"  natures.  Th€7  had 
nothing  ta  look  forward  tof,  therefore  they  looked  forward  to 
i^othing. 

Mr.  Orierson  thou^  that,  consid^ed^  ae  imvestments, 
such  properties  ad  Flixton  were  impossible;  certadnly  they 
did  not  pay.  The  position  waw  very  seriotis  both  for  the 
owners  ai^  for  ffie  Country,  but  he  added  tiiat  of  course 
all  landed  property  was  on'  a  Mse  basis  now-a-days.  In 
the  Eastern  Counties,  at  any  riftte  at  preetot  rentals,  if  Che 
prime  cost  of  buildings,  drainage,  ^itA  other  improvements 
Wfere  allowed  for,  the  land  itself  brought  in  lescf  HtMi  no 
return. 

In  new  countries '  prairie  value,*  of  which  people  talked  so 
much,  meant  some  v&lue,  howev^  small ;  but  here,  after 
deducting  the  sums  laid  out  upon  its  raw  mafferikl,  the  land 
was  profitless  to' its  owner  and,  in  fact,  thrown  iif  to  the  tenant 
with  the  bdldings  attid  improttsments  made  thereon.  He 
ccmsidered  l!ha^t  all  over  the  country  the  owner  class  had 
been  much  the  hardest  hit  of  those  connected  with  the  hxiA. 
Where  they  did  not  possess  other  means  they  have  been 
and  BLre  being  destroyed.  He  could  not  foresee  the  end  of 
it,  but  xmless  a  man  had  a  private  fortune,  a  large  inherited 
estate  was  a  millstone  round  his  neck.  The  cost  of  up- 
keep and  building  was  higher  than  it  had  been,  tradesmen's 
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bills,  demands  of  every  kind,  had  all  increased,  while  the 
receipts  grew  less  and  less.  At  that  moment  he  knew  of 
no  owner  in  Suffolk  who  lived  on  what  he  received  out  of  his 
land. 

For  the  fntnxe  he  ooold  see  no  hope  unless  Protection 
was  revived.  Personally  he  was  not  ashamed  of  being  a 
strong  Protectionist,  especially  as  he  did  not  look  at  the 
matter  merely  from  ihe  landed  interest  pcnnt  of  view. 
He  thought  ihat  it  was  an  Imperial  question.  The  land 
could  not  pay  men  enough  to  ke^  them  on  it,  and  how 
were  the  cities  and  Hie  Services  to  be  recruited  if  not  from 
the  land? 

Better  wages  and  some  hope  of  advancement  were  neces- 
sary to  retain  people  in  the  villages,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
these  could  be  furnished  unless  the  produce  of  the  soil  were 
made  more  remunerative  to  its  cultivatcnr.  In  his  opinion 
the  great  <:^)stacle  to  the  establishment  of  small-holdings 
was  the  lack  of  cheap  carriage,  which  the  charges  of  the  rail- 
way companies  made  impossible.  Small-holdings  in  all  the 
remoter  districts  were  useless  because,  owing  to  the  cost 
of  its  conveyance  thither,  their  produce  could  not  be  put  upon 
the  markets  at  a  i»dce  that  would  remunerate  the  grower. 
He  thought  the  sch^ne  that  I  had  put  before  him  of  an 
AgricultimJ  Post  (the  details  of  which  I  have  set  out  in 
my  concluding  chapter)  admirable,  as  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  small-holdingB,  which  he  believed  it  would  pay  the 
country  to  foster*  He  hoped  that  it  would  be  adopted  by 
the  Grovemment. 

Before  we  parted  Mr.  Grierson  showed  me  the  1901 
report  of  Mr.  Mends-Gibson,  the  medical  o&oer  for  the 
Wangford  Union,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  cottage 
accommodation  in  the  district  was  very  defective,  with  the 
exception  of  that  on  the  Flixton  estate,  where  it  was  ample. 
He  showed  me  also  the  plans  of  their  new  cottages,  of  which 
a  number  have  been  built.  These  are  excellent  dwellings  of 
pleasing  appearance,  constructed  of  brick  with  tiled  roofs. 
They  contain  three  bedrooms,  two  of  them  with  fireplaces, 
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large  liTing  room,  eleyen  feet  by  nine  feet  nine  inches; 
scullery,  nine  feet  by  eight  feet  nine ;  pantry,  nine  feet  by 
five,  with  copper,  oven,  sink,  soft-water  weU,  ontside  con- 
venience, and  coal  house.  These  cottages  are  erected  at 
a  cost  of  leSOO  a  pair,  a  figure  that  compares  favourably, 
when  their  size,  appearance,  and  accommodation  are  con- 
sidered, with  any  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  Eng- 
land. Perhaps,  however,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Orierson  is  his 
own  architect  has  something  to  do  with  the  lowness  of  their 
cost. 

Mr.  E.  Levett-Scrivener,  B.N.,  whose  family  have  lived 
for  many  generations  at  Sibton  Abbey,  between  Halesworth 
and  Sazmundham,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  some 
most  valuable  tables  compiled  from  accounts  in  his  possession, 
showing  the  comparative  prices  of  form  produce  and  cost 
of  labour  at  Sibton  in  1782  and  1902,  and  the  rentals  of 
specimen  farms  in  1805,  1824,  and  1902. 

The  inferences  that  Mr.  Levett-Scrivener  draws  from 
these  tables  wiU,  I  am  sure,  be  read  with  great  interest.  As 
he  pointed  out  to  me  in  conversation  also,  the  upshot  of 
them  is  that  the  farmer  in  1902  is  better  off  than  he  was 
in  1805  and  1824,  although— and  this  I  think  he  does  not 
mention — ^he  is  without  doubt  incomparably  worse  off  than 
he  was  between  1850  and  1876.  The  labourer  too,  Mr. 
Levett-Scrivener  shows,  has  greatly  improved  his  position, 
whereas,  even  as  compared  with  100  years  ago,  the  landlord 
loses  heavily  on  his  rent.  Mr.  Levett-Scrivener  thinks  that 
the  labour  trouble  is  exaggerated,  as  he  has  found  no  difficulty 
in  getting  all  the  men  he  wants,  although  he  says  that  the 
farmers  complain  much.  As  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
point  out  in  this  book,  the  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  the 
gentleman  who  farms  is  the  last  to  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
labour,  since  while  there  are  any  men  available  they  will 
work  for  him  in  preference  to  his  tenant-farmer  neighbours. 
Of  this  fact  Mr.  Levett-Scrivener  explains  the  reasons  with 
sufficient  clearness  in  his  penultimate  paragraph  and  in  the 
two  by  which  it  is  preceded* 
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Tabl*  thomng  comparative  Valve  of  Farm  Prochice  on  a  Farm 
at  Sibton,  Suffolk,  1777-1782  and  1902. 


1T77-1TW 

IMS 

£     t.     d.       £ 

«.      4, 

«     « 

d.        t     t.    *. 

Gk)od  hay,  per  load    3    0    0  to  4 

2    6    . 

3    0 

dto   6    6    0 

Straw            „       .10    0' 

— 

1    0 

0  „    1  10    0 

Oats,  p^  coomb    .    0    7    0  „  0 

8    0    . 

0    » 

0  „    0  19    0 

Wheat      „           .    14».,IW.(1Z- 

98. 1782) 

0  14 

0  „    0  1*    0 

Barley      ^           .    0  10    6  to  0  1^    0    . 

0  12 

6  „    1    0    0 

Beans       „            .    0  12    9 

— 

0  15 

0  „    0  18    0 

Peas          „           •    0  16    6 

— 

0  17 

0  „    0  18    0 

Sheep,  per  head    .    0  10    0  „  0  16    0    . 

1    6 

0  „    3    0    0 

Lambs      „           .    0    6    6  „  0 

8    0    . 

0  13 

0  „    2    0    0 

Cows         „           .    4    0    0  „  6 

6    0    . 

6    0 

0  „  21    0    0 

'Btids'     „           .    1  11    0' 

— 

1    9 

0  ..    8    8    0 

Steers  (fat),,          .  IS  Ifi    0  (h^hest) 

11    0 

0  „  94    0    0 

BeeCperlb:.        .002^ 

— 

0  a 

6  „    0    0  10 

Mutton,  per  lb.      .002 

— 

0    0 

7  „    0    0  10 

Cart  horses,  per  hd.    1    0    OtoU  0    0    . 

10    0    0  „  60    0    0 
onaFMrmatSOtottt 

Suffoik,  from  A&oomU, 

1777-1782  and  19d& 

1777-1788 

190S 

<.      A      «. 

i 

t.     t.     i.     i. 

Ordinary  Iflbonrersi  pet  diem 

1    4tol    Gr    . 

9    0to3    4 

Horsemen  or  wtagn^oners 

1     6- 

2    6 

Women,' fifildwork 

1    0 

1    Overyfew 

Boys 

0    6 

6d.  to  U.  „ 

Shearing  sheep,  per  head     . 

0    ^ 

0    8 

Bat-catohing         .... 

6    8 

0    1 

Mole-oatching      .... 

(T  n 

e   3 

Hedj^g,  maUngnewdltdi,  6ft.  bjr 

4  ft.,aaid«pUai^gqaiok,  perMKt 

1  etoi  8  . 

4    Oto6    9 

Cleitning  ditohes .                .        . 

1  a 

•             • 

0    S„l    S 

Mowing,  making  wd  pitching  hay, 

per  acre 

4    6 

Mowing  only,  per  acre 

1    8 

, 

4    0 

Making  and  pitching,  per  diem    . 

? 

, 

Ord.wage+fti'. 

Filling  and  spreading  mnck,  per 

score 

2    9 

•             « 

2f    0 
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1777-1782 

1909 

Thrashing,  putting  tip,  oa6ting,ftnd 

«.     •• 

stacking  straw,  per  coomb 

0    7 

labour    and 
machine 
costs,  about 

Thrashing  oats    .... 

0    7i 

„        wheat .... 

1    3 

Tying  (?  winnowing)    . 

1    8 

Palling  and  spreading  hemp,  pr.  rod 

0    8 

Spinning  hemp,  per  skein    . 

0    3 

Harvest  wages,  per  mensem 

Ord,    wages 
and  beer  and 

a'froUo'- 

-10 

Ibs.  of 

beef 

Am,        M    $. 

per  man 

, 

.    6  10  to  8  10 

Mowing  wheat,  per  acre 

6    6 

• 

.    0  12    about 

Mowing  oats  or  barley,  per  acre  . 

1    3 

>f           »» 

The  next  table  shows  the  gross  rental  of  three  famM,  two  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sibton,  one  in  linstead.  The  tithe  is  deducted 
from  1902  as  accurately  as  possible. 

Oross  Bental  per  acre. 

1805  1834  1909 


«   <. 

d. 

«   «.     4. 

t   f. 

d. 

Sibton  (1)     . 

.    0  16 

6    . 

.    114    9    , 

.    0    8 

9 

Sibton  (2)      . 

.    1    1 

0    . 

,    1  18    6    , 

,    Oil 

0 

Linstead 

.    0  18 

0    . 

,    1  12    6 

.    0  11 

6 

Average. 

.        .    018 

6 

.    1  16    8 

.    0  10 

6 

Infarenoesdf awn  from  the  Tablet. 

Bentris  from  1777  to  1806  seem  to  have  remained  ^ationary. 

Cottage  MM  appeaor  to  b6  about  the  same  then  and  now, 
although  probably  the  houses  are  better  now. 

Taking  oiie<rfiihe  above  fanm  as  a  specimen,  theaverages each 
being  about  300  acres — 

If  we  aDow  six  laboorerd  the  fanners  will  now  lose  by  the 
increased  wages  about  £13. 

If  we  include  the  high  ^rice  of  wheat  ih  1782  in  ttie  average  of 
the  five  years,  and  asrame  the  fairm  to  have  grown  ^  of  its  acreage 
with  that  cereal,  we  find  a  loss  to  tiie  fanner  of  jM8. 
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On  ihe  other  hand  he  will  gain  jC65  by  the  rise  in  prioe  of 
barley  and  peas,  allowing  ^  as  for  wheat  taking  the  moderate 
crop  of  8  ooombs  per  acre.  The  rise  in  oats  will  give  Bxioiher£50 
gain.  Assuming  the  farm  to  have  carried  sheep  then  as  now,  a 
sale  of  100  lambs  would  be  a  moderate  estimate,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  show  a  gain  of  £96, 

Next  we  must  assume  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  sell  twenty 
<  buds/  or  young  stock,  the  price  of  which  has  gone  up  j^  per 
head,  or  iC60  present  gain. 

The  rent  has  decreased  8t.  per  acre,  and  this  not  including  the 
tithe  then  paid  by  the  tenant  and  now  by  the  landlord,  showing  a 
further  gain  to  the  farmer  of  £120. 

Summarised  the  farmer 

gains  loMB 

«  £ 

Labour —  78 

Wheat —  48 

?£'] «    - 

Oats 60  — 

Sheep 96  — 

Kine  ......    60  — 

Bent 120  ^— 

890  121 

Net  gain  to  Farmer    .        •        .269 

The  position  of  the  three  men  should  therefore  be  as 
follows: — The  labourer  gains  about  i£18,  the  farmer  gains 
about  iC269,  the  landlord  loses  about  £120  per  annum,  assum- 
ing the  decrease  in  the  price  of  bread  and  meat  equally  to  affect 
all  parties. 

I  find  a  note  in  1782  showing  that  Mr.  Scrivener  gave  to  the 
village  fund  £10  10<.  to  supply  the  poor  with  wheat  at  90#.,  show- 
ing that  the  poor  did  eat  wheaten  bread  and  not  barley,  as  is  often 
supposed. 

Also  another  of  some  interest  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  a 
man-trap  was  at  that  date  BSs,  6d.  I 

I  have  often  talked  with  aged  labourers  as  to  their  present 
position  and  that  of  fifty  years  ago ;  they  own  that  they  are  much 
better  off  now,  especially  being  much  more  independent.  In  the 
old  days  they  were  obliged  to  '  cringe '  to  their  masters  for  fear  d 
losing  their  favour,  and  in  consequence  their  places.    This  probably 
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aooountB  for  the  habit — by  no  meftus  aztinot— of  seldom  gpeaking 
the  truth  if  there  is  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  lying. 

The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  tiiat  the  labourers  have 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  do  half  the  work  per  hour  that 
they  formerly  did. 

My  own  experience  points  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  trouble 
of  keeping  the  men  '  on  the  land '  is  due  to  the  following  causes 
in  the  order  given : 

1.  The  dulness  and  want  of  recreation  for  the  young  peo^e. 

3.  The  supposed  advantages  of  the  higher  wages  in  towns. 

3.  The  wretched  cottages  so  often  found  about  here. 

4.  The  injudicious  way  the  farmers  treated  their  men  a  few 
years  ago :  discharging  them  in  the  winter,  to  live  or  starve ;  cut- 
ting their  low  wages  down  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Personally  I  think  the  trouble  is  greatly  exaggerated ;  at  any 
rate,  althou^  farming  at  times  over  1,000  acres,  I  have  never 
expeiieneed  Hb/b  least  trouble  in  getting  plenfy  of  men. 

As  a  farther  example  of  the  state  of  afCairs  in  all  this 
heavy  land  district  of  which  Halesworth  is  one  of  the  oen- 
tres,  I  may  perhaps  quote  the  instance  of  a  farm  that  I 
hold  within  three  miles  of  that  town.  This  farm  of  190  odd 
acres  was  bought  by  my  late  father-in-law,  Major  Margitson, 
for  jS6,000,  or,  including  two  cottages  which  he  erected,  ^£6,500 
in  the  year,  I  believe,  18($6.  It  then  bBd  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  oom  farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  1860  it  brought  in  a  rent  of  :e268,  the  tenant  paying  the 
tithe.  When  first  I  became  connected  with  it,  something  over 
twenty  years  ago,  the  rent  was.  £200  plus  tithe  of  £S6  paid  by 
the  tenant,  who  was,  however,  £142^  in  arrear.  Subsequently 
this  man  fell  into  difficulties  and  left,  and  the  farm  was 
relet  to  another  man  at  a  lower  rent,  who  became  bankrupt ; 
indeed,  although  this  was  concealed,  when  he  took  it  he  was 
in  this  condition.  In  due  course  be  departed,  leaving  me 
the  loser  of  a  good  deal  of  mtcmey  and  the  land  in  a  foul  state. 
It  was  then  again  relet,  this  time  for  only  £50  a  year,  out 
of  which  simi  I  had  to  pay  nearly  £30  tithe.  That  tenant 
still  continues  in  occupation,  his  rent  having  been  raised  to 
£75  a  year,  while  the  tithe  has  sunk  to  £28  12«.  id.    A 
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mcft^gwgeoi  abotrt  ^68,000  which  was  left  upon  the  place,  has 
been  paid  off,  and  repairs  have  been  executed  to  the  value — 
speaking  from  memory — of  several  hundred  pounds.  The 
arable  is  now  in  good  order,  and  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  the 
land  have  been  laid  down  in  grass,  which  in  another  ten  or 
a  dozen  years  may  become  of  valoe. 

How  much  this  property  has  cost  to  own  during  the  last 
twenty  years  I  cannd  say  witi&otit  research,  but  it  must  be 
something  considerable.  The  interest  of  the  instance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  similar 
land  in  Suffolk,  which,  having  neither  sporting  nor  residential 
worth,  are  of  use  only  for  tke  produotioQ  of  com  and  meat  that 
the  country  cam  procure  more  cheaply  from  abroad.  Still  itis 
obvious  that  ^  tenattt  can  still  ttii^e'  something  <m«  of  such  a 
holding,  otherwise  it  would  not  conmiand  £75  a  year  gross,  or 
sell  for  £lt  or  so  an  bMb,  which  is  alxMit  ^e  pried  redised 
by  such  labd  in  the  nei^^lxmrhood.  It  is  curious^  to  reflect 
that  tiiis  place  was  cMvee  a  Hall  where  probably  a  freeholds 
rMded  in  the  middle  ages  and  later,  who  found  the  luid 
belonging  toitsoftident  to  his  maintenance  and  to  that  of  his 
fiatnily. 

I  have  also  two  ot^ett  smidl  farms  in  VtM  same  disfarict 
where,  Arthwr  Young  says,  great  heids  of  cows  were  kept  in 
his  day.  Of  these  the  story  is  practically  thd  same.  To  aU 
intents  ahd»  purpoees  they  are  more  expetttde  and  trouble  than 
they  are  wodSi.  Yet  the  land  is  of  nn  excdlent  quality  of  its 
sort,  capaUe,  with  good  fttcming,  ci  prodMing  five  quarters 
of  wheat  to  the  t^txte,  and  of  gprowing,  anfd,  with  the  add  of 
some  ciJce,  of  fatting  out  beef  and  n^tton,  iA&>  ct  producing 
milk  or  apples,  with  other  fruits  baA  vegetable  which  could 
be  railed  daily  at  a  main-Hue  station  within  three  miles. 
Yet  there  is  nobody  who  will  undertake  the  production  of 
these  latter  crops,  although  they  are  imported  annually  from 
abroad  to  the  value  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Of 
this  the  principal  reason  is  doubtless  thai  East  Anglian 
farmers  do  not  understand  their  cultivation,  and  that  of  fflHall- 
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holders  who  do,  or  who  would  learn,  ihere  «re  none  £orth- 
coming.  Also  they  fetur  the  present  almost  prohihitiYe  cost 
of  the  transport  of  stuff  that  must  find  its  chief  market  in 
cities. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  neoessary  for  me  to  dwell 
further  upon  the  present  condition  of  ttie  heavy  lands  in 
Suffolk,  sinoe  to  do  so  would  only  be  toirepeat  ihe^same  tale. 
So  fiwr  as  I  can  see,  in  the  absence  of  a  change  for  thebeMetr 
in  the  conditicHis  und^  which  they  are  owned  and  worked, 
their  dtf  tiny  is  to  tumble  down  to  some  sort  of  grass 
that  wiU  be  nuide  use  pt,  and  tended  by  an  ever-dwindling 
population.  How  fast  this  process  is  going  on  may  be 
shown  by  a  single  example  thaA  I  chance  to  have  at  hand. 
In  September  1901  the  Hoxne  District  Rural  Oouncil  passed 
the  following  resciution :  '  That  the  urgency  of  this  question ' 
(i.e.  the  neglect  of  rural  teaching  in  our  s(dK)ols)  -*  is  manifest 
fMomikeii9iA  of  the  startling  diminution  in  the  population 
of  rural  distriots  generally,  aaK)unting,  for  instance,  in  this 
imion  to  a  iqwrter  of  the  population  ainoe  1861,  namely, 
14,694  to  10,220.* 

Mr.  Bobe^  Johnson,  of  the  Colonial  College,  HoUesley 
Bay,  Suffolk,  in  a  letter  to  myself,  urging  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  should  aijid  could  be  greatly  incre^^d,  remarks 
on  this  question  of  the  depopulation  of  the  Suffolk  villa^^ : 

<  Xhe  second  great  bcaneh  of  the  subject  is  the  sooiid  one. 
The  girls  ran  off  into  the  'factory  life  of  the  towns,  and  the 
yoimg  men  follow  them.  Herein  lies  a  bigger  evil  than  the 
non-growing  of  the  wheat ;  an  evil  that  goes  to  the  very  root 
of  our  existence  as  a  nation,  which  is  sapping  the  vitality  of 
our  people  morally  and  physically.' 

Mr.  J.  liod^,  of  Woodlmdge,  suggests  to  me  that  this 
evil  might  be  mitigated  by  the  removal  of  the  London  Union 
poorhouses  to  the  cotmtry  and  the  bringing  up  of  their 
young  inmates  on  the  land.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  even  if 
the  London  authorities  would  consent  to  such  a  scheme,  the 

<  young  inmates '  of  such  antecedents  would  ^d  their  way  to 
the  towns  ^ven^mcire  quickly  than  do  the  coua^  folk.    Also 
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it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would  in  any  case  add  a 
desirable  element  to  the  rural  population. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  haye  set  out  the  conditions 
which  I  found  prevailing  in  the  di&rent  agricultural  divisions 
of  Suflblk.  Speaking  generally,  it  would  seem  that  the 
owners  at  land  ^o  have  no  other  source  of  income  are 
practicidly  ruined,  unless,  indeed,  they  chance  to  possess 
houses  and  estates  which  are  valuable  to  let  to  rich  men 
for  purposes  of  sport.  The  tenants,  although  they  are  better 
off  than  the  landlords,  even  at  the  present  small  rents,  for 
the  most  part  make  a  living  and  no  more.  The  labourers 
receive  a  higher  wage  than  in  the  past,  just  enough  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  in  houses  that  are  often 
insufficient,  but  have  no  hope  of  advancing  themselves  in 
life,  and,  for  this  reason  chiefly,  depeurt  into  the  towns 
whenever  opportunity  offers,  whence,  even  if  they  wish  it, 
they  cannot  escape  again.  One  poor  man,  not  a  labourer, 
it  is  true,  whom  circumstances  had  driven  from  Suffolk  to 
London  wrote  to  me  the  other  day : — 

The  result  was  migration  to  the  metropolis,  the  only  place 
apparently  where  one  can,  in  a  case  of  emergency,  find  a  Uving,  or, 
as  it  might  more  truthfully  be  termed,  a  living  death,  a  life  lived 
amengst  Inioks  and  mortar,  with  scarce  a  square  yard  of  sky, 
ttie  air  poisoned  and  heavy  with  germs  and  gases  and  smoke  and 
dirt ;  the  noise  and  bustle  tearing  one's  nerves  to  pteoes ;  and  tibe 
longed-for  country  with  its  health-giying,  beautiful  sunoundings 
a  thing  to  read  about  or  see  in  the  shop-windows  of  picture 
dealers.  ...  I  have  come  into  communication  with  several  young 
men  and  lads  whose  parents  have,  it  appears,  all  come  '  up  *  from 
the  country  some  years  ago.  They  were  attracted  to  London 
when  young  by  the  large  wages,  whidi  they  find  wholly  inadequate 
directly  they  oolleot  household  cares  around  them.  Most  <d  them 
know  that  in  the  country  they  would  be  in  better  health,  better  in 
pocket,  in  conditions  of  work,  in  fact  in  everything,  but— and  here 
they  come  as  it  were  to  a  blank  wall — how,  and  in  what  capacity, 
can  they  Uve  if  they  return  ?  ...  To  leave  certain  employment 
and  go  to  the  country  to  seek  for  work  would  mean  starvation  ; 
and  so,  like  Miunb  driven  cattle,'  they  keep  at  it,  slaving  and 
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toiliDg  and  shortening  their  lives  as  well  as  assisting  in  the 
degeneration  in  health  and  stature  of  the  raoe  of  which  we  in  past 
years  have  been  proud  to  boast.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hope- 
less expecting  those  who  leave  the  land  ever  to  return — they 
cannot  do  so  even  if  they  would — therefore  every  effort  should  be 
put  forth  to  retain  those  who  are  now  living  upon  the  land  in  the 
country  parishes.  How  long  the  depopulation  of  the  land  has 
been  going  on  I  do  not  know — ^I  should  say  since  education  was 
brought  so  much  to  the  front — and  how  to  stop  it  is  a  big  ques- 
tion. ...  I  can  truthfully  say  I  often  envy  the  lib  of  a  labourer. 

Then  my  correspondent  asks  my  '  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance or  advice'  to  enable  him  to  return  to  the  country. 
My  sympathy  is  his  indeed,  but,  alas  I  how  can  I  assist  him  ? 
If  my  efforts  result  in  preventing  some  others  from  following 
his  example  it  vnll  be  as  much  as  I  can  expect.  But  even 
on  this  point  I  am  not  sanguine,  since  until  they  find  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  advancement  in  the  villages,  led  by  a 
hope  that  only  too  often  is  bat  a  fen-lamp  to  lure  them  to 
their  ruin,  they  will  continue  to  emigrate  to  the  towns. 

To  return :  I  can  only  describe  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  rural  Suffolk  at  the  present  time  as  disastrous,  or  so  at 
least  I  think  them.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  labour  question  is  not  so  pressing  there,  or  the  exodus 
from  the  land  quite  so  marked^  as  is  the  case  in  many  other 
counties. 
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NORFOLK 

Trb  eastern  sea-ooast  ooimty  of  NcMrfolk  'has  an  area  of 
about  1,308,400  acres,  a  greatest  length  of  sixty-seven  jjoiles 
and  a  greatest  breadth  of  nearly  forty-three  miles.  It  com- 
prise^  many  varieties  of  soil,  more,  according  to  some 
authorities,  than  ^my  other  county  in  England.  In  the 
north  and  west  the  land  is  chalky  and  sandy ;  in  the  east 
and  tl^e  centre  are  loams  and  clays.  On  the  Cambridgeshire 
border  lie  great  stretches  of  Fen ;  in  the  south-east  is  a  good 
deal  of  sandy  soil,  and  where  it  marches  with  Lincolnshire 
alluvial  clays  and  loams  are  met  with. 

Norfolk  has  long  been  famous  for  its  farming  and  its  lour- 
course  cropping  shift — wheat,  roots^  barley,  seeds.  In  very 
many  places,  however,  this  has  been  varied  of  late  yeaors,  the 
tenant  often  following  whatever  system  pleases  him  best,  and 
somefcimes,  be  it  added,  cross-cropping  or  '  stealing '  a  crop. 
It  is  a  dry  county,  the  average  rainfall  being  about  twenty- 
three  inches  per  annum  as  compared  with  thirty-six  inches 
for  the  whole  of  England.  Norfolk  has  earned  an  unenviable 
notoriety  on  account  of  the  east  winds  which  prevail  there 
in  spring  and  early  summer.  Undoubtedly  these  are  very 
cold,  but  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  not  colder  than 
those  that  visit  other  eastern  and  northern  counties.  By 
way  of  compensation  our  autunms  are  for  the  most  part 
beautifully  fine,  and  severe  weather  is  not  often  experienced 
before  Christmas. 

Our  host  in  the  East  Flegg  district  of  Norfolk  was  Mr. 
George  Beck,  J.P.,  of  Ormesby  St.  Margaret,  who,  in  succession 
to  his  father  and  grandfather,  had  farmed  here  for  fifty  yeais. 

Mr.  Beck,  who  is  perhaps  the  largest  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
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bonrhood,  owns  and  hires  a  total  of  1,600  acres.  He  said 
he  thought  that  farmers  in  this  part  of  Norfolk  were  losing 
ground  every  day.  Men  who  held  their  own  three  years 
before  had  been  broken  and  their  places  taken  by  others ; 
he  did  not  know  one  who  was  doing  well  at  legitimate 
farming,  but  he  could  recall  many  who  had  faded  away. 
They  did  not  go  bankrupt,  but  they  vanished,  and  some  of 
them  died  broken-hearted. 

I  asked  him  why  under  these  circumstances  men  took 
farms,  to  which  Mr.  Beck  replied  that  there  still  existed  an 
idea  that  farmers  were  doing  well ;  also  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  respectable  business.  At  any  rate  if  holdings  were  to 
let  in  that  district  there  was  a  good  competition  for  them, 
although  they  did  not  pay.  His  two  sons  were  taking  to 
farming.  They  had  been  brought  up  to  it  and  were  not  fitted 
to  be  bookworms ;  also  in  that  case  he  owned  farms  which 
he  hoped  they  would  cultivate,  although  if  he  had  considered 
the  matter  only  from  a  money  point  of  view  he  would  not 
have  consented  to  their  entering  on  the  business.  Had  he 
not  possessed  private  means  he  should  have  given  up  farming 
long  before ;  indeed  he  had  three  farms  which  he  would  let 
if  he  could  find  good  tenants ;  but  these,  Mr.  Beck  added, 
were  '  as  scarce  as  good  landlords.'  The  '  landskinner '  was 
a  man  to  flee  from. 

Bents  and  selling  values  had  come  down  by  a  half  since 
1875.  Thus  one  of  Mr.  Beck's  farms  which  we  saw  had  cost 
him  £10  an  acre,  but  now  was  not  worth  more  than  £35.  The 
whole  question  was  one  of  prices,  and  the  only  remedy  that 
he  knew  would  be  a  tax  of  68,  a  quarter  on  wheat ;  all  the 
rest  were  but  quack  nostrums.  With  reference  to  labour  he 
said  that  the  old  men  wore  out  and  the  young  ones  did 
not  take  their  places,  as  education  seemed  to  have  unfitted 
them  for  work  on  the  land.  Also  there  was  much  complaint 
about  its  quality,  as  many  of  the  men  no  longer  took  any 
pride  in  their  work.  Still  in  that  district  they  had  not  really 
felt  the  pinch  as  yet,  since  there  were  still  enough  old  men 
left  for  their  needs. 

VOL.  II.  <J  <J 
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Mr.  Wiseman,  a  resident  in  the  neighbonrfaood,  whom  I 
saw  at  Mr.  Beck's,  said  that  he  used  to  farm  1,000  acres,  but 
then  had  only  260,  which  he  would  give  up  if  it  were  not  for 
the  value  and  comfort  of  his  house.  He  did  not  believe  that 
one  farmer  in  ten  was  actually  solvent.  Mr.  Wiseman  gave 
me  some  figures,  taken  from  the  accounts  of  his  home-farm 
of  170  acres  in  the  years  1878  and  1900,  which  show  so  clearly 
how  great  is  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  produce  from  a 
given  acreage  of  land  in  this  locality  that  I  print  them. 

1S7S 
Ob.  Db. 


Stock  and  Crops 


1,245 


Bent 
Labour 
Bills  fto. 


(about) 


450 
290 
200 

je940 


Profit  £d05. 


1900 


Stock  and  Crops 


668 


£ 

205 
320 


Bent         .... 

Labour     .... 

Bills  &c.  (which  are  higher 
in  proportion  than  in 
1878)    .        .         about    200 


£7^ 


Loss  £67. 


Mr.  Wiseman  added  that  his  profit  on  each  bullock  used 
to  be  from  £S  to  £10,  but  during  the  previous  three  years  it 
had  not  averaged  £5  a  head,  although  they  had  eaten  an  acre 
of  roots  apiece  in  addition  to  csJce.  He  said  that  of  labour 
they  had  sufficient,  but  owing  to  the  pace  at  which  the 
men  worked  it  took  ten  horses  to  do  what  used  to  be 
done  with  eight.  The  young  men,  he  added,  were  not  going 
on  to  the  land,  from  which  their  parents  discouraged  them. 
He  could  not  see  where  any  improvement  was  to  come  from 
or  how  prices  wer§  to  j^e  heightened.     The  only  man  who  had 
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a  chance  was  he  who  worked  his  holding  with  the  help  of 
his  family,  and  of  doing  this  people  were  apt  to  get  tired. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  Beck,  and  Mr.  Kidman,  another 
farmer  who  was  present,  gave  me  instances  of  man  after  man 
who  had  been  rained  in  Norfolk  farming.  Thus  one  had 
bought  land  for  £11,000  on  which  he  borrowed  ^89,000.  It 
was  sold  for  £6,500,  his  creditors  receiving  5^.  in  the  £1, 
Other  good  land  in  Martham,  which  had  been  purchased  for 
£66  the  acre,  sold  for  £26  the  acre.  The  remedy  which  Mr. 
Wiseman  favoured  was  a  duty  on  foreign  flour.  He  thought 
that  with  wheat  at  40«.  a  quarter  farmers  could  '  creep  along.' 

The  land  in  this  district  is  very  good,  an  excellent,  mixed 
sandy  loam,  vnth  a  brick-earth  subsoil,  which  can  be  worked 
in  wet  weather,  and  is  not  liable  to  suffer  from  drought.  Mr. 
Beck's  farms,  over  which  I  walked  and  drove,  were,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  first-rate  order.  The  present  rental  value  of 
the  best  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  upon  which,  by  the  way, 
the  tithe  is  very  heavy,  seems  to  be  about  30^.  the  acre. 

Amongst  other  occupiers  of  land  Mr.  Beck  took  me  to 
see  Mr.  Tungate,  a  fruit  grower  in  Great  Ormesby,  who  told 
me  that  the  area  under  fruit  was  increasing,  but  that  the 
local  markets  were  overdone.  Altogether  he  seemed  rather 
despondent,  and  said  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  finding 
gatherers,  and  that  the  price  of  raspberries  had  fallen  very 
much.  These  pickers  received  28.  a  day  and  stout  to 
drink,  and  if  the  crop  were  bad  it  hardly  realised  enough 
to  pay  their  wages.  He  did  not  believe  in  apple  growing, 
but  said  that  his  brother  succeeded  with  black  currants.  He 
had  tried  potatoes  and  asparagus,  but  declared  that  the  labour 
bill  killed  that  business. 

We  also  visited  the  farm  of  a  small-holder  who  owned 
thirty  acres  which  he  had  bought  out  of  his  savings  scraped 
together  by  hard  work.  This  industrious  man  carried  on  a 
retail  trade  in  produce  at  Yarmouth  and,  I  gathered,  was 
fairly  successful  in  his  business. 

At  Winterton,  about  two  miles  away,  I  visited  the  farm  of 
our  host's  two  sons,  Messrs.  G.  and  G.  Beck,  fine  young  men 
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who  had  returned  recently  from  serving  as  yeomen  in  the  war. 
They  held  300  acres  of  upland  and  900  acres  of  foreshore, 
that  is,  sand-dunes  covered  with  marum  grass  {Psamma 
arenaria),  only  useful  for  rough  grazing  and  as  a  preserve 
for  rabbits,  which  are  sold  at  10a.  a  dozen.  On  many  parts 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coasts  the  sea  is  encroaching 
alarmingly,  but  just  here  it  has  retreated,  probably  for  the 
last  century  or  two,  as  an  elderly  man  informed  me  that  he 
could  not  remember  any  change  in  its  limits.  First  there  is 
a  steep,  fern-clad  bank  of  which  doubUess  the  foot  was  once 
washed  b^  the  ocean ;  then  comes  a  valley  overgrown  vnth 
marum  measuring  about  400  yards  in  width  and  bordered 
with  sand-dunes,  beyond  which  lies  the  present  beach. 

The  Bev.  William  Green,  Bector  of  Winterton,  of  which 
the  population  is  practically  amphibious,  told  me  that  the 
prosp^ty  of  the  fishing  industry  k^t  people  in  the  village. 
As  he  said  that  in  the  season  of  1900  even  boys  earned 
as  much  as  ^£40  apiece,  this  is  not  strange.  I  have  observed 
the  same  thing  at  Eessingland,  in  Su£Eolk,  where  I  own  some 
property,  for  at  bottom  the  question  of  retaining  people 
in  the  country  is  one  of  wages  or  earnings  and  nothing  else. 
Thus  at  Eessingland,  although  it  has  no  railway  within 
four  miles,  the  population  is,  I  believe,  actually  increasing, 
and  the  place  is  exceedingly  piosperous.  Yet  there  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  labour  except  at  a  high  rate  of  wage, 
and  a  boy  who  is  willing  to  work  in  a  garden  can  scarcdy 
be  found. 

Leaving  my  kind  hosts  the  Becks — one  of  those  charm- 
ing families,  farmers  of  their  own  and  hired  property,  who 
are  becoming  so  rare  in  rural  England— I  travelled  to  Ayls- 
ham,  where  our  host  was  Mr.  B.  B.  Sapwell,  of  Sankence. 
About  Martham  were  many  small-holdings  on  which  fruit 
was  grown,  raspberries  seeming  to  be  the  principal  crop. 
Between  this  and  Ludham  the  land  is  very  well  farmed. 
At  Potter-Heigham  marshlands  lie  along  the  banks  of  the 
Bure,  but  after  leaving  that  place  the  ground  rises  slightly 
and  the  land  is  arable,  pasture  being  rate.    Before  Stalham, 
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to  the  south  of  which  are  some  marshlands,  is  the  district 
of  the  Broads,  around  which  lie  water-meadows.  Here  the 
country  is  flat  and  fertile  and  the  fences  are  good.  After 
leaving  Btalham  we  saw  big  Shorthorn  cattle  grazing  on  rich 
marshes.  These  were  succeeded  by  poorer  laud  and  a  stretch 
of  gravel  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honing.  At  Felming- 
ham  was  another  bank  of  gravel  sloping  down  to  richer  soil. 
Here  there  were  few  trees,  and  most  of  those  that  we  saw 
were  oaks  severely  lopped  of  their  side  boughs. 

Mr.  Sapwell,  who,  I  believe,  owns  most  of  the  land  he 
farms,  said  he  thought  the  agricultural  position  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood bad,  and  that  farmers  were  very  unprosperous, 
although  perhaps  a  few  of  them  made  a  Uttle  money.  On 
one  farm  of  832  acres  he  had  not  cleared  £200  a  year  for  ten 
years  past,  and  if  he  possessed  no  private  means  could  only 
have  lived  very  roughly  like  a  small  farmer.  Indeed  he 
would  have  be^i  better  off  if  he  had  invested  his  capital  and 
sat  idle.  The  majority  of  farmers  were  doing  badly ;  many 
went  under  and  many  hung  on  the  balance. 

Farms,  he  declared,  were  taken  by  men  in  business  or  by 
those  to  whom  money  had  been  left.  Farmers  were  not 
bringing  up  their  sons  to  the  land,  as  for  £1,000  a  man  could 
be  put  into  a  profession,  whereas  to  farm  he  would  want  £3,000, 
which  he  stood  a  good  chance  of  losing.  Nearly  all  the 
people  who  held  small  official  positions  in  that  district  were, 
he  informed  me,  farmers'  sons  or  broken-down  farmers. 

Land  had  fallen  much  in  value ;  a  fact  of  which  he  gave 
me  many  lamentable  instances  of  a  sort  with  which  my 
readers  will  be  familiar.  Bents  also  had  fallen,  sometimes 
as  much  as  50  per  cent.  Still  he  advised  the  buying  of 
the  best  land  in  good  positions  at  the  present  low  values,  as 
this  could  now  be  done  to  pay  the  purchaser  five  per  cent, 
on  his  outlay.  The  only  hope  for  the  future  in  his  opinion 
lay  in  a  possible  rise  of  prices.  If  these  sank  any  further 
capital  must  vanish  and  the  ruin  of  agriculture  would  certainly 
follow. 

One  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Sapwell's  farming  was  the 
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breeding  of  a  few  really  first-class  thoroughbred  horses. 
He  kept  f oar  mares  only,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  worst 
thing  a  man  could  do  was  to  crowd  his  land  with  thorough- 
breds. The  result  was  that  his  yearlings  had  a  very  good 
reputation.  Sometimes  they  fetched  as  much  as  iSSOO 
apiece,  but  on  other  occasions  he  was  not  so  lucky.  Thus 
in  one  year  (1898)  he  made  a  profit  of  £1,000,  in  1899  one 
of  only  £120,  and  in  1900  £356. 

I  walked  over  Mr.  Sapwell's  two  farms,  which  were,  I 
think,  his  own  property.  I  understood  that  he  bought  205 
acres  of  this  land  in  1878  at  £50  an  acre,  that  is,  for  £10,250, 
spending  another  £4,000  on  the  buildings.  The  present 
sale  value  he  estimated  at  about  £6,000.  Another  holding 
of  140  acres  cost  £6,500  in  1884,  and  was  now,  he  considered, 
worth  £2,500.  This  farm  used  to  let  for  £220,  the  farmer 
paying  the  tithe.  He  thought  that  at  the  present  time  it 
would  bring  in  but  £1  an  acre  from  a  tenant,  the  landlord 
paying  the  tithe.  The  soil  here  was  very  good,  mixed  with 
a  sand  subsoiL  In  some  dim  age  most  of  it  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  icebergs,  and  it  is  therefore  rather  '  pockety,' 
marl  and  gravel  showing  close  together. 

Mr.  Sapwell's  red-brick  and  tile  buildings  were  excellent, 
all  his  bullocks  being  kept  in  covered  yards.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  cottages,  which  cost  about  £200  apiece  and 
were  let  at  Is,  a  week,  the  owner  paying  taxes  and  repairs. 
As  he  pointed  out,  such  rents  are  '  a  bribe '  to  the  men  and 
bring  in  no  return  on  the  outlay. 

The  thoroughbred  breeding  mares  which  we  saw  fiirst 
were  very  fine  and  larger  than  the  majority  of  these  pedigree 
animals.  Of  sheep  he  had  450,  bought  in  on  the  Nc»npcrich 
market.  Half  of  these  were  to  be  sold  out  in  the  following 
January  and  half  in  March.  A  good  deal  of  his  labour  was 
done  by  '  taking  '  or  piece-work ;  pulling,  topping,  and  tailing 
swedes  cost  him  68.  the  acre.  His  bullocks,  which  were  Irish, 
were  bought  in  at  an  average  cost  of  £15  lOs.  a  head,  to  go 
out  at  Christmas  weighing  sixty  stone,  at  about  £24  a  head. 
They  received  as  much  roots  as  they  could  eat,  that  is,  nearly 
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three  skeps,  or  160  lbs.  weight  a  head  per  diem,  with  hay, 
6  lbs.  of  cake,  and  meal.  In  one  of  his  yards  stood  ten  yoong 
bulls  which  he  was  making  into  beef  as  an  experiment, 
having  f onnd  that  such  animals,  fed  singly,  paid  better  than 
bullocks.  Their  average  cost  was  j£9  7«.  6d.  a  head,  which 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  bullocks  of  the  same  age ; 
and  as  they  did  not  eat  more  than  other  store  cattle,  and 
grew  much  faster,  he  expected  that  he  would  be  able  to  sell 
them  out  in  the  following  spring  at  £20  apiece.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  venture  succeeded,  but  personally,  I  am  doubt- 
ful whether  so  many  bulls  herded  together  will  fat  as  quickly 
as  they  do  when  yarded  separately.  He  kept  a  number  of 
turkeys  also,  as  fine  birds  as  any  I  have  seen  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Sapwell  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  to  me  his 
balance-sheet  on  these  two  farms  for  the  year  ending  at 
Michaelmas,  1901,  with  some  added  notes,  which  documents 
I  print  below,  as  I  consider  them  of  great  interest.  It  will 
be  seen,  without  allowing  for  interest  on  capital,  or  return 
for  management,  that  his  net  profit  on  the  two  places,  which, 
such  as  it  is,  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  thoroughbred 
yearlings  sold,  amounts  only  to  £165  9«.  5d.  If  that  is  all 
that  can  be  earned  on  about  660  acres  of  very  good  land  by 
a  farmer  of  Mr.  Sapwell's  great  ability  and  experience,  it 
would  seem  that  the  chance  of  success  for  the  rest  of  us  in 
Norfolk  is  poor  indeed.  But  the  figures  on  the  next  page 
speak  for  themselves. 

At  Burgh-next-Aylsham,  where  the  soil  is  loam  and 
sand  with  a  chalk  subsoil,  Mr.  Sapwell  took  us  to  see  Mr. 
E.  Learner,  of  the  Manor  Farm,  a  very  noted  Norfolk 
agriculturist.  In  all  I  think  Mr.  Learner  farmed  1,600  acres 
in  diifferent  holdings  at  Burgh,  Beedham,  Worstead,  and 
North  Walsham,  of  which  I  believe  about  600  were  grass. 
He  used,  I  understood,  to  farm  2,500  acres,  but  of  these 
1,000  had  been  taken  over  by  his  son.  Mr.  Learner  practised 
the  old  style  of  Norfolk  farming,  buying  in  and  fatting  every- 
thing and  breeding  nothing.  The  stock  that  he  preferred 
for  his  purposes  were  Lincoln  Beds  and  Heref ords,  which  he 
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Home  Farm  in  AyUhcm,  302^  acret ;  dUo  21^  acres  of  Marsh 


at  Bemey  Arms. 

Total  824  acres. 

£        »,      d. 

£        «. 

d. 

Valuation,  Mi- 

Wheat sold .        .      899    5  11 

chaelmas,  1900.   3,377  12    0 

Barley    „     .        .      387    1 

4 

Cake,    Com,   and 

Dairy  and  Poultry        70  10 

5 

Seeds  bought    .      771    4  11 

Misoellaneous  sold       78  15 

6 

Livestock  bought   1,974    0    1 

Livestock  sold      .   3,392  10 

5 

Manure  bought    .       108    0  10 

Valuation,  Mi- 

Tradesmen's bills      262    1    6 

chaelmas,  1901 .   3,320  18 

0 

Bent,  Tithe,  Bates, 

Taxes,      Insur- 

ance, &c.  .        .      416  19    3 

Labour         .        .      646  10    6 

Profit  .        .        .      208  12    7 

£7,649    1    6 

£7,649    1 

"e 

NoU.—Bxnii  during  the  ynx  a  washhome  <m  my  off  premises  and  made 
struotnral  alterations,  costing  together  about  £40.  Yearlings  sold  f<ff 
£575  18«.  6d.  (net,  after  Tattersall*s  charges  deducted)  less  stud  fees  and  ex- 
penses, £246),  leaving  profit  on  them  of  abont  £830.  Dednoting  from  this  cost 
of  keep  of  thoroughbred  stock,  the  account  would  abont  baUnoe,  leaving  no 
interest  on  capital  or  retom  for  management 


Docking  Farm,  Gauston,  adjoining  the  above  {in  all  332|  acres, 
and  20  acres  of  ground  in  Dallmg ;  in  aU  362|  acres). 


t.     d. 


Valuation,  Mi- 

Wheat sokt.        .      372    6 

5 

chaelmas,  1900. 

3,008    0 

5 

Barley    „    .        .      266    1 

0 

Cake,    Com,  and 

Oats       „    .        .        77    0 

0 

Seeds  bought   . 

736  14 

1 

Poultry        .        .        63    6 

2 

Livestock  bought 

1,323    7 

7 

Miscellaneous  sold      254  16 

9 

Manure  bought    . 

125    0 

0 

Livestock  sold      .   2,123    0 

3 

Tradesmen's  billd 

145    9 

3 

Valuation,  Mi- 

Bent,     Bates, 

chaelmas,  1901.   2,938  15 

6 

Taxes,      Insur- 

Loss   ...        38    S 

3 

ance,  &0.  , 

231  12 

8 

Labour 

553    5 

3 

£6,123    9 

1 

£6,128    9 

1 

Note.-  -The  loss  of  £38  is  in  addition  to  loss  of  interest  on  capital,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  management. 

Note  the  ridlcnkmsly  small  amount  realised  for  the  eom  grown. 
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purchased  in  large  nnmbers.  Thus  not  long  before  I  met 
him  he  had  purchased  ninety-eight  bullocks  at  £20  apiece, 
which  were  brought  from  Badnorshire  to  Norfolk  in  a  special 
train.  Mr.  Learner  said  that  farmers  had  been  very  hard  hit 
during  the  past  few  years,  having  little  that  they  could  turn 
into  money.  In  the  old  days  com  paid  the  wages  and  the 
root  crop  the  landlord,  but  things  were  changed.  How 
many  of  the  farmers  existed  was  a  mystery  to  him,  and  that 
there  should  still  be  a  demand  for  farms  was  another.  This 
was  partially  explained,  however,  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
only  three  people  in  the  North  Walsham  district  whom  he 
called  legitimate  farmers.  Nearly  all  the  landholders  there 
had  a  trade  which  they  combined  with  their  farming. 

I  may  mention  that  out  of  three  tenants  whom  I  have 
near  that  town  one  is  a  builder  as  well  as  a  farm^,  and 
another,  I  beUeve,  does  or  did  a  good  deal  of  carting ;  a  fact 
which  goes  to  bear  out  Mr.  Learner's  statement.  People, 
he  remarked,  would  do  better  if  they  invested  their  money 
instead  of  putting  it  into  farming,  and  save  themselves  much 
labour  and  anxiety  as  well.  He  quoted  a  local  case  of  a  man 
who  had  farmed  all  his  life — largely,  I  think — whose  estate 
when  he  died,  not  long  before,  was  found  to  be  but  just  sufficient 
to  pay  his  debts  and  leave  £500  or  less  surplus  to  his  widow. 

Bents  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  used  to  be  £2  an 
acre  and  the  tithe,  were,  Mr.  Learner  said,  about  £1  an  acre 
minus  the  tithe,  and  selling  values  had  sunk  in  proportion  : 
£25  an  acre  was  now  a  large  price  for  land  that  i^ed  to 
cost  £50  or  £60  the  acre.  At  North  Walsham  he  had  a  farm 
which  he  could  have  sold  in  the  past  at  the  latter  figure,  but 
at  in  1901  would  not  fetch  £80  the  acre.  Farmers  only 
wanted  one  thing,  and  that  was  a  better  price  for  their  pro- 
duce. He  thought  that  the  season  of  1901  would  be  more 
favourable  for  grazing — ^by  which  he  meant  the  fatting 
out  of  bullocks — than  that  of  1900,  which  was  about  the 
worst  he  ever  experienced,  as  in  it  the  root  crop  did  not  work 
out,  after  paying  for  cake  bills,  &c.  at  more  than  a  net  value 
of  £1  an  acre  to  him.     The  reason  of  this  was  that  in  1901, 
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taking  the  district  through,  there  was  not  more  than  half  a 
crop  of  roots,  which  if  I  followed  him  aright,  is  much  better 
for  the  large  graziers  than  a  year  when  there  is  a  full  crop. 
This  sounds  yery  paradoxical,  but  it  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  when  roots  are  plentiful  the  stores  to  eat  them 
are  dear.  Also  so  much  finished  beef  is  lumped  on  to  the 
market  all  at  once  that  its  price  falls  to  an  unprofitable  level 
At  any  rate  Mr.  Learner  stated  that  three  good  root  crops  in 
succession  were  enough  to  ruin  a  Norfolk  farmer  who  fatted 
out  beasts. 

Owing  to  local  causes,  and  chiefly  to  lack  of  employment 
on  the  railways,  labour  was,  he  said,  more  plentiful  in  that 
district  than  it  had  been  ;  also  they  were  fairly  off  for  cottages. 
The  lads,  however,  drifted  away  from  the  land,  and  the 
labour  obtainable  was  of  a  different  quality  from  what  it  used 
to  be,  while  as  it  deteriorated  its  cost  rose.  The  young 
fellows  would  not  work  as  their  fathers  did.  The  wages  at 
that  time  were  12#.  a  week  and  harvest  money.  At  such 
a  figure,  I  may  remark,  certainly  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  young  men  are  unwiUing  to  come  on  to  the  land, 
where  they  have  no  prospects,  where  indeed  year  by  year 
their  capital,  which  is  their  bodily  strength,  gradually  wastes 
away. 

Mr.  Learner  described  the  characteristics  of  north  and 
east  Norfolk  farming,  the  light  land  being  of  course  ex- 
cepted, as  'corn-growing  and  winter-grazing.'  Generally 
the  four-course  shift  was  still  followed,  with  now  and  again 
the  addition  of  another  white  crop  for  which  the  land  was 
manured.  Mr.  Learner  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  judges  of  cattle  in  Norfolk.  Certainly  it  was  jus- 
tified by  the  beasts  which  we  saw  feeding  in  his  stalls 
and  yards  in  mid-October,  1901.  They  were  splendid 
animals,  and  being  all  aged  bullocks,  capable  of  miJdng 
heavy  beef,  received  as  much  food  as  they  could  swallow, 
Russian  linseed  mixed  with  cotton  cake,  malt  combings, 
roots,  &c.  The  beasts  that  were  bought  in  during  February 
and  March  were  put  out  to  grass  on  May  12,  while  those 
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for  winter  grazing  were  purchased  in  August  or  September 
to  go  out  at  Christmas  or  later. 

In  the  drought  of  1901  the  temporary  grasses  and  trefoils 
had  not  done  well  in  this  district,  and  Mr.  Learner  had  found 
it  necessary  to  mend  some  of  his  fields  with  additional  seed. 
His  sheep,  of  which  we  saw  some  600,  were  an  exceedingly 
fine  lot,  for  the  most  part  Oxford  Downs  crossed  with  Black- 
face or  Leicesters.  They  were  bought  in  at  an  average  price 
of  355.  6(2.  in  the  late  sxunmer,  and  were  expected  to  go  out 
at  about  50«.  at  the  end  of  November.  Upto  the  time  I  saw 
them  they  had  received  one  pound  of  cake  a  day  per  head, 
and  thenceforward  were  to  be  trough-fed  with  ground,  that 
is  pulped,  roots,  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  by 
having  white  turnips  and  swedes  thrown  to  them  on  the 
ollands.  In  one  of  his  off  yards  we  inspected  a  very  fine  lot 
of  Lincoln  Bed  cattle  bought  in  at  a  price  of  £16  158.  a  head 
early  in  the  sununer,  when  they  were  two  years  of  age. 
These  were  to  go  out  in  the  following  January. 

The  steam  cultivation  on  this  holding,  which  was  very 
highly  farmed  throughout,  cost  10#.  an  acre  in  addition  to 
the  price  of  coal,  of  which  2  cwt.  were  consumed  per  acre. 
I  did  not  ask  what  was  the  capital  employed,  but  it  must 
have  been  very  heavy.  That  so  energetic  and  able  an  agri- 
culturist as  Mr.  Learner,  who  had  also  the  advantage  of 
being  his  own  dealer,  could  give  no  better  report  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  local  husbandry  struck  me 
as  significant. 

The  agent  of  a  large,  light-land  estate  which  I  visited 
in  this  neighbourhood  informed  me  that  there  barley  and 
sheep  were  chiefly  relied  on,  although  they  had  a  few  first- 
rate  mixed-soil  farms.  Bents  averaged  from  IBs.  to  16«., 
and  some  of  the  tenants  were  asking  for  further  reductions 
on  the  light  lands.  With  care  he  thought  that  the  best  soil 
paid  its  way.  He  could  not  see  anjrthing  which  led  him  to 
hope  for  better  things  in  the  future.  They  were  not  pinched 
for  labour,  but  he  said  that  its  quality  was  bad  and  the 
youths  went  away.    When  he  came  to  that  property  six  of 
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the  woodmen  were  skilled  workers  in  the  prime  of  life,  bnt  they 
were  departing  and  he  found  difficulty  in  replacing  th^n. 
He  mentioned  that  in  the  village  of  Swannington  the  labour 
question  was  very  acute ;  indeed  there  were  not  sufficient 
men  to  keep  the  horses  at  work.  The  cause  of  this  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  inferior  nature  of  the  houses  and  the  dear- 
ness  of  their  rents.  I  may  mention  that  in  driving  through 
the  villages  in  this  district  I  saw  many  cottages  which  struck 
me  as  very  bad. 

The  wages  were  12«.  a  week,  with  harvest  money  for 
ordinary  labourers ;  but  the  horsemen  received  14s.  6d.  and 
the  cowmen  15s.  and  a  house.  Although  wages  had  fallen 
Is.  since  the  previous  harvest,  labour  was  somewhat  more 
plentiful  than  it  had  been  in  1900,  when  there  was  difficulty 
owing  to  the  shortage  and  the  temper  of  the  men.  As  they 
suited  the  light  land  better  than  Shorthorns,  Bed  Polls  were 
bred  upon  this  property,  where  many  fowls  were  also  kept, 
chiefly  of  the  Plymouth  Bock  and  Buff  Orpington  breeds. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  feed  on  that  light  land,  they  had 
just  been  obliged  to  seU  out  the  lambs,  which  had  been 
fetching  Ms.  in  mid-sunmier,  at  the  low  price  of  29s.  a 
head. 

At  Honing  Hall,  four  miles  south  of  North  Walsham,  in 
the  north-east  comer  of  Norfolk,  I  saw  Mr.  E.  G.  Cubitt, 
who  is  lord  of  the  manor  and  principal  landowner  in  the 
parish.  Mr.  Cubitt,  who  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  of  Lawes'  Chemical  Manure 
Company,  in  addition  to  the  management  of  his  own  property 
was  connected  with  that  of  nine  others  in  different  parts 
of  Norfolk.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  few 
gentlemen  more  experienced  or  better  competent  to  express 
opinions  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  land  and 
husbandry  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Cubitt,  who  has  held  his  property  since  1881,  said 
that  he  had  '  saved  the  place '  by  resisting  the  common 
tendency  to  concentrate  the  small-holdings  into  big  farms. 
His  policy  was  to  keep  a  good  large  tenant  if  possible,  but 
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to  let  small  men  have  small  bits  of  land,  to  foster  village 
industries,  and  to  enconrage  the  little  tradesmen  to  take 
small-holdings.  To  snch  holdings  the  Honing  and  Bidling- 
ton  land  is  very  well  suited,  being  of  good,  rich,  mixed  soil, 
with  a  day  and  sand  subsoil  and  occasional  sand-hills.  It 
is,  I  believe,  considered  some  of  the  best  in  Norfolk,  and  in 
good  times  land  in  the  district  used  to  command,  including 
the  tithe,  as  much  as  £S  10s.  an  acre  rent. 

Mr.  Cubitt  drove  us  to  see  scone  of  the  holdings.  Hold- 
ing A  was  a  100-acre  farm  let  at  25^.  an  acre  rent.  This 
sisse  of  tenancy  Mr.  Cubitt,  whose  lai^est  farm,  by  the  way, 
extended  to  320  acres,  thought  was  going  out  of  fashion,  his 
opinion  being  that  the  farmers  wiio  would  survive  in  the 
future  must  be  the  big  man  with  capital,  or  the  smi^  man 
whose  capital  consisted  of  his  own  and  his  family's  labour. 
Next  we  saw  seven  acres  of  land  that  had  been  planted 
with  fruit  at  a  cost  of  £300, 1  understood,  as  a  private  venture 
of  Mr.  Cubitt's.  The  fruit,  which  was  in  its  third  year,  had 
returned  £60  from  sales  that  season,  in  which  were  included 
two  tons  of  apples,  that  sold  at  2s.  the  stone.  This  left  a 
profit  on  the  enterprise,  although  of  course  the  trees  were  not 
in  full  bearing. 

Holding  B  was  a  small  place  which  had  be^i  planted 
with  fruit  by  a  man  who  evidently  was  not  suited  to  the 
occupation.  At  any  rate  he  was  said  to  have  lost  £200  and 
to  be  giving  up  his  lease. 

Holding  G  of  six  acres  was  held  by  a  tenant  who  did 
well.  Here  apples  succeeded  excell^itly,  and  there  was  no 
black  currant  mite. 

Holdings  D,  E,  and  F  were  of  sixty,  thirty,  and  twenty- 
six  acres  respectively.  These  all  adjoined  the  Honing  Com- 
mon of  108  acres,  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  Enclosure 
Acts,  which  I  suppose  did  more  than  anything  else  to  kill 
out  the  English  peasant-farmer. 

Holding  G  was  a  farm  of  270  acres  let  at  27s.  the  acre 
and  subject  to  a  tithe  of  5s.  the  acre.  Of  grass  on  all  these 
places  I  saw  but  Uttle ;  indeed  there  were  not  100  acres  of  it 
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out  of  the  1,400  which  the  parish  contains.  This  land  is 
very  suitable  to  fruit  growing,  which  perhaps  would  be  more 
largely  practised  in  the  district  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of 
owners  lest  they  might  find  themselves  liable  tat  large 
sums  under  the  provisions  of  the  Market  Qardeners'  Compen- 
ation  Act  of  1896. 

Other  objects  of  interest  that  we  saw  in  Honing  were 
the  chapel  built  by  Mr.  Cubitt  and  rented  to  a  dissenting 
body,  a  nursery  garden  for  the  growth  of  stock  to  be  planted 
out  in  fruit  orchards,  and  some  woods,  dating  from  the  year 
1728,  which    were    managed    on    the  Gterman  principle. 
Breadths  of  these  plantations  are  out  down  periodically  and 
re-set  with  ash,  oak,  sweet  chestnut,  larch,  and  firs.     Thus, 
not  long  before  my  visit  seven  acres  had  been  felled  and  the 
timber  on  them  sold  for  iE200  the  acre.     Mr.  Cubitt  informed 
me  that  in  this  district  there  was  no  demand  for  small  owner- 
ships, but  small  occupations  were  in  great  request,  as  distinct 
from  allotments,  which  were  not  wanted.    In  speaking  of 
the  advantages  of  such  occupations,  he  pointed  out,  with 
much  truth,  that  until  the  land  came  into  a  great  many  more 
hands  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  pass  laws  framed  for 
its  benefit.    At  present  the  idea  was  prevalent,  and  there- 
fore reflected  in  the  Legislature,  that  to  do  anything  to  help 
the  land  would  be  to  help  the  owners  of  large  estates,  against 
whom  the  mass  of  the  population  was  prejudiced.    He  added 
that  the  big  fanners  did  not  like  small-holders  because  the 
latter  paid  higher  rents,  and  thereby,  the  farmers  thought, 
set  a  bad  precedent,  and  that  the  land  agents  did  not  like 
them  because  they  gave  them  more  trouble  than  did  the 
hirers  of  large  occupations. 

In  the  course  of  my  articles  I  made  a  remark,  which 
could  be  interpreted  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense,  that  drew 
from  a  member  of  an  East  Anglian  firm  holding  a  good  many 
land  agencies  a  letter  disputing  the  statement.  He  said 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  number  of  small-holders,  ahnost 
all  of  whom  paid  up  so  well  and  punctually  that  on  this 
account  alone  they  would  welcome  more  of  them.    Indeed 
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he  did  not  know  any  agent  who  objected  to  the  extenuon  of 
small-holdings  on  account  of  the  extra  trouble  of  collecting 
their  rents.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  chief  difficulties 
or  prejudices  which  weighed  in  the  minds  of  many  against 
the  establishment  of  such  holdings  were — 

(1)  The  expense  of  the  provision  and  repair  of  the  neces- 
sary buildings. 

(2)  The  interference,  or  supposed  interference,  with  shoot- 
ing rights  which  they  ipvolved. 

(8)  A  certain  mistrust  or  tendency  against  the  co-opera- 
tion that  they  were  believed  to  foster. 

In  these  remarks  there  is  much  truth;  still,  it  is  a 
fact,  taking  England  through,  that  a  good  many  land 
agents  are  to  be  found  who  look  with  no  favour  upon 
small-holdings,  or  on  any  scheme  calculated  to  increase 
their  number. 

Speaking  of  the  unjust  burden  of  the  rates  and  taxes 
heaped  upon  agricultural  land,  Mr.  Cubitt  pointed  out  that 
it  has  no  value  per  $e ;  therefore  these  are  levied  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  it  in  the  shape  of  buildings,  improve- 
ments, &c.,  and  not  on  the  soil  itself.  He  thought  that  in 
this  district  farmers  were  making  a  living  at  present  rents, 
at  which  holdings  let  freely,  though  the  demand  was  not  so 
great  as  it  had  been.  The  trouble  was  that  now-a-days  the 
margin  of  profit,  which  twenty  years  before  used  to  be  avail- 
able to  meet  a  bad  season  or  any  other  misfortune,  had 
vanished.  Mr.  Cubitt  complained  of  landlords  that  they 
would  not  combine,  and  that  a  number  of  them  did  not 
know  their  business  or  look  after  their  properties  as  they 
should  do.  Labour  had  been  scarce ;  indeed  for  two  years 
the  farmers  were  driven  almost  frantic  because  of  the  lack  of 
it ;  but  just  then  there  was  plenty  which  had  returned  from  the 
railways.  In  that  district  their  labour  supply  was  governed 
by  the  amount  of  work  attainable  on  the  railway  and  in  the 
coal  and  iron  trades.  Skilled  hands,  however,  were  rare,  and 
the  young  men  were  going  away.  The  wages  averaged 
128.  a  week  in  winter  wd  13«.  in  summer  with  harvest,  but 
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men  oonld  earn  15s.  or  16«.  at '  taking '  work,  and  teamsmen 
received  from  17«.  to  18s. 

The  average  rents  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  land 
is  excellent,  varied  from  25s.  to  2Ss.  the  acre,  but  in  other 
places  with  which  he  was  connected  they  were  much  less. 
Thus  about  Attlebridge,  where  the  soil  was  sandy,  they  ran 
from  10^.  to  12s.  the  acre,  and  near  Hockering,  some  miles 
east  of  Dereham,  where  the  land  was  stiff,  from  14^.  to  18s. 
Li  the  Stalham  district,  which  was  good  mixed  land,  they 
reached  dOs.  and  over ;  and  near  Beedhom,  by  Yarmouth,  the 
marshes,  on  which  summer  grazing  was  followed,  brought 
in  from  28s.  to  40s.  Heare,  as  I  understood,  the  marsh  rates 
of  about  4ts.  the  acre  and  other  charges  are  paid  by  the 
landlord.  In  the  Thetford  district,  where  was  much  poor, 
heathy  country,  many  of  the  tenants  were  giving  up,  and 
the  land,  in  some  instances,  was  being  made  use  of  for  the 
training  of  racehc»rses. 

The  annual  cost  of  buildings  and  u^eep  on  those 
Norfolk  estates  with  which  he  was  acquainted  Mr.  Gubitt 
put  at  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  rental  For  the 
future  he  could  not  see  much  hope.  He  used  to  be  of 
opinion  that  either  agriculture  must  break  up  altogether 
or  experience  a  return  of  prosperity,  but  now  he  thought 
that  they  would  just  rub  along  and  no  more.  He  added  he 
considered  that  Gbvemm^it  should  afford  facilities  for  the 
borrowing  of  money  at  low  rates,  in  order  to  enable  owners 
to  erect  buildings  and  cottages,  and  thus  to  establish  more 
small-holdings. 

At  Holkham  we  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  and  like  his 
father,  the  first  Earl  before  him,  its  most  famous  agricul- 
turist, who  owns,  I  believe,  about  46,000  acres  of  land  in 
Norfolk,  20,000  of  which  lie  in  a  Uock  near  Holkham  and 
the  rest  in  scattered  properties.  Lord  Leicester  explained 
to  me  his  famous  system  of  laying  down  poor  lands  to  grass 
that  is  used  as  sheep-walks  for  a  period  of  years,  some- 
times as  many  ae  sixteen  or  twenty,  after  which,  when  it 
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goes  to  moss,  it  is  broken  up  in  fifty-acre  lots,  and  four 
crops  are  taken  without  manure.  The  mixture  used,  which 
costs  £1  an  acre,  consists  of  cocksfoot,  kidney-vetch,  hard 
fescue,  yarrow,  Italian  and  ordinary  rye-grass,  the  cocksfoot 
predominating.  I  append  a  full  list  of  the  grasses  used  and 
of  their  exact  proportions  per  acre  sown. 

SmaU  Seeds  for  Temporary  Pastwes  at  Holkham. 

lb. 

Cocksfoot 7 

Meadow  Fescue 5 

Italian  Bye  Grass 3 

Perennial  do.  6 

Timothy  or  GatstaU 3 

Alsike  Clover 

Perennial  Bed  Clover 

White  Clover 

liuoeme    ........ 

Kidney  Vetch 

Yarrow J 

Total        ....    29^ 
Cost  258.  6d. 

When  the  course  of  such  a  pasture  is  run — which  is 
generally  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years — it  is  broken  in 
February  and  pulled  about  in  March,  that  is,  cross-ploughed 
and  harrowed,  to  clean  it.  During  July,  after  the  ground  has 
been  well  rolled,  it  is  sown  with  mustard  to  kill  the  twitch, 
and  the  ewes  and  rams  are  put  on  it  in  September.  Next 
year  a  crop  of  barley  is  taken,  then  come  turnips,  then 
barley  again,  with  which  are  sown  the  grass  seeds.  These 
seeds  are  mown  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  following 
smnmer,  after  which  lambs,  that  Uke  fresh  ground,  are  turned 
on  them.  The  layer  thus  re-established  continues  its  course 
for  another  fiiteen  years  or  so,  to  be  again  broken  up  in  due 
time.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  grass  roots 
draw  the  nitrogen  into  the  hungry  soil,  with  the  result, 
Lord  Leicester  said,  that  he  gets  '  better  crops  of  barley  off 
the  poor  land  thus  broken  up  than  I  do  off   the    better 
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mucked  land.*  It  was,  he  added,  neoessary  to  snccess  that 
snch  pastures  should  not  be  fed  off  bare  with  sheep  during 
the  first  few  years  of  their  existence.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Clare  Sewell  Bead  as  to  my  proposed  visit  to  Holkham, 
which  he  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me,  Lord  Leicester  writes 
as  follows  on  the  subject  of  these  pastures  and  their  ad- 
vantages : — 

Holkham :  Octobtf  7, 1901. 
...  I  think  a  useful  crop  of  white  turnips  may  be  grown 
without  any  expenditure  in  manure,  or  in  hand  labour,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  saved  in  the  process.  I  see  you  doubt 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  pasture  on  our  hungry  gravels.  I 
have  a  pasture  on  suob  a  soil  that  has  been  down  for  sixteen 
years,  and  my  baiUff  begs  that  it  may  not  be  broken  up,  as  it 
produces  a  lot  of  feed.  Suitable  seeds  should  be  sown ;  bat 
everything  depends  upon  the  after  treatment.    You  are  perfectly 

right  in  condemning  Mr. 's  system  of  feeding  the  first  year. 

Toung  grass  should  be  treated  as  you  describe — mown  the  first 
year,  and  the  eddish  stocked  lightly  with  lambs.  I  have  from 
time  to  time  provided  proper  seeds  for  some  of  my  tenants,  but 
I  believe  in  every  case  the  result  of  lapng  down  land  to  grass  has 
been  a  failure.  I  have  never  failed  in  making  a  good  sheep-walk 
after  a  very  trying  season  for  small  seeds,  on  land  which  in  these 
times  is  not  worth  more  than  5s.  or  68.  per  acre.  It  is  madness  to 
grow  com  at  present  prices ;  surely  it  would  be  better  to  give  the 
grasses  every  chance,  and  not  let  the  sheep  eat  the  roots  into  the 
ground,  and  so  ruin  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  good  pasture. 
My  system  of  temporary  pastures  is  to  throw  the  light  lands  out 
of  cultivation  for  as  long  as  it  pleases  you ;  if  not  productive  of 
much  gain,  it  entails  no  more  loss  beyond  the  rent.  It  might 
entail  in  Ihe  first  instance  the  purchase  of  a  ewe  flock ;  but  if 
sheep  cannot  be  made  to  pay,  notiiing  else  will  on  such  lands.  I 
find  that  my  barley  crop  this  year  was  mudi  heavier  off  the  land 
that  was  laid  down  to  temporary  pasture  than  on  land  farmed 
under  the  four-course  system,  with  sheep  eating  a  pound  of  cake 

on  turnips.     So.  much  for  Mr.  's  persistent  statement  that 

lands  under  pasture  diminish  in  fertility.  My  experience  is  that 
they  increase  the  longer  they  are  under  grass.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  pastures  will  look  bare  after  the  rooks  and  starlings  have 
hunted  for  the  grub  tA  the  daddy  long-legs ;  but  the  birds  do 
less  barm  than  the  grab ;  the  grasses  will  come  again. 
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Lord  Leioeater  informed  me  that  in  1901  the  demand 
for  his  farms  was  greater  than  had  ever  been  the  case 
during  his  long  tenure  of  the  estate ;  therefore  the  farmers 
must  be  living.  The  tendency  among  them  was  to  gather 
farm  to  farm  and  work  the  land  with  labour-saving  appli- 
ances. He  believed  that  those  men  who  practised  this  sort 
of  husbandry  were  getting  10  or  15  per  cent,  on  their 
capital,  but  the  people  who  were  farming  poor  land  on  the 
four-course  system  went  to  the  bad,  as  it  could  not  be 
worked  at  a  profit.  He  did  not  think  that  the  small 
farmers  on  his  estate  were  doing  any  good  for  themselves, 
or  that  small-holders  could  flourish  in  that  neighbourhood 
without  a  cow  pasture.  It  was  the  owner  of  land  who 
suffered;  farmers  had  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
present  prices,  but  the  landlords  had  to  keep  up  the  buildings 
on  half  the  former  rents,  although  it  was  true  that  the 
sporting  value  helped  them. 

Lord  Leicester  thought  the  low  price  of  wool  a  worse 
blow  than  the  low  price  of  com,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
malt  tax,  the  only  form  of  Protection  left  to  them,  a  very 
great  mistake.  As  regarded  labour.  Lord  Leicester  said  he  did 
not  think  that  the  young  men  were  leaving  very  much.  All  his 
cottages  were  let,  and  he  was  building  several  every  year.  He 
had  thirty  miles  of  drives  to  keep  up  on  his  estate,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  needs  of  all  this  ornamental  work,  combined 
with  his  system  of  temporary  pastures,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  employ  the  number  of  hands  that  he  did  thirty  years 
before.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  labourers  cared  much 
about  allotments. 

On  this  labour  question,  however,  Mr.  Wood,  Lord 
Leicester's  agent,  informed  me  that  the  supply  was  short  and 
that  the  young  men  went  away. 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Leicester  drove  us  to  the 
Wells  Sand-hills  by  the  sea,  to  show  me  the  pines  that  he 
has  planted  upon  them.  These  pines,  besides  greatly  beautify- 
ing the  country  side,  serve  to  protect  it  from  the  inroads  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  example  that  Lord  Leicester  has  set  might 
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be  followed  with  great  advantage  on  miles  of  our  Norfolk  coast- 
line. That  when  once  established  they  will  multiply  them- 
selves from  seed,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  I  saw  many 
self-sown  trees  growing  beneath  their  parents  and  on  the 
adjacent  marshes,  whither  they  must  have  been  carried  by 
birds.  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead  suggested  that  these  woods 
might  be  cheaply  and  effectively  extended  by  planting  fresh 
fircones  among  the  rough  grass  ;  a  plan  that  Lord  Leicester 
thought  quite  feasible,  and  announced  his  intention  of  adopt- 
ing. 

Driving  through  the  great  park  which  in  all,  I  believe, 
covers  more  than  3,000  acres,  we  passed  down  what  is,  I 
suppose,  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  ilexes  in  England. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  the  sombre  and  impressive  ilex  tree 
flourish  as  it  does  at  Holkham.  Multitudes  of  wood  pigeons 
collect  to  feed  upon  its  acorns,  of  which  they  are  ravenously 
fond ;  and  very  fine  sport  may  be  obtained  by  standing  in 
a  hidden  spot  and  shooting  them  as  they  sweep  to  and 
from  their  feeding  ground.  A  common  bag  is  from  fifty  to 
seventy  pigeons  in  four  or  five  hours,  that  is,  if  the  sportsman 
knows  how  to  handle  his  gun  ;  for  these  pigeons  are,  I  con- 
sider, more  difficult  to  kill  than  any  rocketing  pheasant. 

Beyond  the  park  we  came  to  the  marshes,  of  which  over 
300  acres  were  reclaimed  from  the  sea  in  the  year  1660,  and 
400  more  by  the  first  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1822,  to  which 
total  the  present  Earl  added  another  700  acres  about  half  a 
century  ago,  at  a  cost  in  all  of  some  £40,000.  Their  present 
average  rental  value  is  about  40s,  the  acre,  and  Lord 
Leicester  said  that,  although  the  undertaking  had  interested 
him,  it  was  not  profitable.  First,  he  levelled  in  all  the  creeks, 
after  which  the  reclaimed  land  was  put  under  the  plough, 
when  it  produced  fifteen  or  sixteen  coomb  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  Afterwards  it  was  laid  down  to  grass,  in  which  it 
remains.  On  these  marshes  I  saw  many  wild  geese  feeding, 
while  other  flocks  of  them  travelled  the  air  overhead,  uttering 
as  they  went  their  solenm  and  peculiar  cry. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  sea  wall  which  is  built  of  sand 
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and  coated  with  clay.  From  its  crest  the  view  is  very 
striking.  On  one  side  was  the  whispering  forest  of  pines. 
Behind  us  lay  the  stretch  of  rich  green  marshes,  and  in  front 
the  channel  of  Wells  Harbour,  wandering  through  miles  of 
sands  down  to  the  distant  sea,  and  bordered  by  dunes  protected 
with  rows  of  faggots,  set  there  to  gather  up  the  wind-driven 
sand. 

Leaving  the  sea  wall  we  entered  the  pine  woods  whereof 
there  were  some  300  acres.  These  consisted  of  Larido  or 
the  Corsican  pine,  of  which  the  drooping  lower  branches 
cover  a  large  space  of  groxmd  around  each  tree;  Pvnus 
Austriaeay  or  the  black  Austrian  pine,  which,  as  they  stand 
the  wind  best,  were  set  on  the  outer  fringe ;  Pmus  Maritima, 
or  pinaster  and  Scotch  fir  planted  on  the  flats  within.  All 
of  these  trees  were  set  in  sand  and  shingle,  but  it  was  curious 
to  observe  how  their  presence  is  inducing  the  formation  of 
soil.  First  lichens  appear  beneath  them,  then  come  ferns, 
marum  grass,  St.  John's-wort  and  other  plants.  Nearly 
every  species  seemed  to  be  seeding  itself  freely,  at  least  I  saw 
many  self-planted  young  trees.  I  suggested  to  Lord  Leicester 
that  fire  might  cause  great  damage  among  so  much  resinous 
wood.  He  replied  that  in  order  to  guard  against  this  danger 
as  much  as  possible,  he  had  divided  up  the  younger  planta- 
tions into  blocks  with  spaces  between  them,  especially  where 
the  marum  grew  freely. 

After  walking  through  these  interesting  pine  woods, 
which  are,  I  believe,  unique  in  England,  at  any  rate  in  such  a 
situation,  we  drove  to  Holkham  village,  whereof  the  wide  street 
is  planted  on  either  side  with  ilex  trees.  The  cottages  here 
are  well  built  and  set  back,  each  of  them,  in  a  pretty  garden. 
Entering  the  park  again  we  saw  300  acres  of  land  covered  with 
fine  trees.  Once  this  was  a  wood,  but  it  had  been  stubbed, 
only  the  timber  trees  being  left.  Lord  Leicester  informed 
me  that  for  sixty  years  he  had  marked  with  his  own  hand 
every  tree  which  was  thinned  out.  Here  we  saw  many  of 
the  temporary  pastures  which  I  have  already  described, 
girowing  on  the  hungry  gravel  soil  and  in  every  stage  of  their 
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development  and  decadence.  Thus  one  had  been  down  two 
years  which,  before  its  four-year  break  for  cnltiyation,  had 
endured  for  twenty  years ;  and  another,  of  which  the  life  was 
almost  finished,  for  sixteen  years.  A  third  was  five  years 
old  and  had  reached  that  stage  when  it  would  bear  heavy 
feeding. 

Having  inspected  these  layers  we  visited  a  farm  that  was 
worked  on  the  four-course  shift,  where  the  buildings  were  very 
fine,  with  large  covered  yards  in  which  the  stock  are  sheltered. 
Here  I  saw  a  wide  stretch  of  turnips  grown  on  one  of  the^ 
broken-up  pastures.  These  turnips  on  the  poor  land  never 
cost  anything  for  manual  labour,  but  are  worked  with  a 
horse-hoe  only  which  travels  down  and  across  the  rows. 
Thus  a  man  whom  we  saw  tending  the  sheep,  without 
assistance,  except,  I  suppose,  that  of  a  boy  to  lead  his  horse, 
had  drilled,  horse-hoed  and  cross^hoed  the  whole  of  this  sixty 
acres  of  white  turnips.  These  were,  I  noticed,  extraordin- 
arily clean,  of  good  growth,  and  free  from  weeds. 

This  visit  to  the  wonderful  Holkham  estate  was  one 
of  my  most  interesting  experiences  in  the  course  of  all  my 
long  joumeyings  through  England.  It  showed  me  how 
much  the  intelligence  of  a  single  man  can  do  towards  con- 
quering the  stubborn  strength  of  Nature.  Here  the  sea  is  kept 
in  bounds  by  pines  which  its  barren  sands  are  forced  to 
bear.  Poor  soils  also  that  many  would  allow  to  go  to  waste, 
are  used  for  the  production  of  grasses  which  support  hundreds 
of  sheep,  whereof  the  manure  in  its  turn  proves  sufficient  to 
the  growth  of  excellent  crops  of  barley  and  of  roots. 

Could  not  these  things  be  done  in  other  places  where  the 
conditions  are  similar  ?  Without  doubt  they  could ;  without 
doubt  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  East 
Anglia  alone  which  might  be  similarly  treated.  But  I  have 
not  heard  that  this  is  the  case.  Here,  indeed,  the  appalling 
obstinacy  of  the  British  farmer  comes  into  the  question.  What 
is  strange  to  him,  what  his  fathers  have  not  done,  that  he  will 
not  do.  In  Hertfordshire  Mr.  Prout  has  shown  husband- 
men how  year  by  year  excellent  crops  of  cereals  maybe  pro- 
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duoed  upon  the  heaviest  land  at  low  cost,  by  the  use  of  cheap 
chemioal  mannres  of  the  sorts  and  in  the  quantities  that  any 
agricultural  analyst  can  prescribe.  Yet,  as  I  have  pointed 
out)  no  one  avails  himself  of  this  discovery.  On  the  hungry 
soils  of  Holkham  Lord  Ldcester  has  taught  us  how  by  an 
artful  use  of  temporary  pastures  such  lands  can  be  turned  to 
profit  with  little  labour  and  small  expense.  Yet  no  one  follows 
his  example.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  depressing  circum- 
stances in  the  story  of  British  husbandry  is  the  xmwilling- 
nees  of  those  who  practise  it,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
fruits  of  the  experience,  ^lergy,  and  wisdom  of  men  who 
have  solved  one  of  its  problems  and  indicated  some  new 
road  to  success. 

At  Egmere,  two  miles  west  of  Walsingham,  where  the 
soil  is  a  good  loam,  I  visited  the  l,100«>acre  fakrm  of  Mr.  Keith, 
one  of  Lord  Leicester's  tenants,  who  came  from  Aberdeen- 
shire about  fifteen  years  ago.  This  holding  was  in  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation  and  worked  with  great  economy  and 
intelligence ;  thus  on  it,  if  I  remember  right,  even  the  fences 
were  clipped  with  a  machine.  Mr.  Keith,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  at  Orwell  in  Suffolk  also,  where  he  farmed 
9hoxjki  2,000  acres,  told  me  that  in  this  port  of  Norfolk 
large  fieurms  were  the  rule,  some  of  them  covmng  as  much 
as  2,000  acres.  This  indeed  is  the  case  on  most  of  Lord 
Leicester's  estate.  For  these  farms  there  was  a  good  demand, 
although  he  did  not  think  that  many  farmers  were  doing 
very  well.  He  was  of  opinion  that  even  in  this  district 
there  was  room  for  the  big  man  and  the  small  man,  but  that 
the  200-acre  tenant  who  did  not  work  with  his  own  hands 
would  fail  He  held  that  in  order  to  be  in  as  good  a  position 
as  the  ordinary  farm  labourer  who  earned  ;£50  a  year,  the 
small-holder  should  have  £600  capital  of  his  own  and  fifty 
acres  of  land ;  a  remark  which  was  meant  to  apply  of  course 
to  this  particular  division  of  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Keith  informed  me  that  the  young  men  went  away, 
but  that  on  his  farm  there  were  plenty  of  old  people,  so  that 
with  the  help  of  machinery,  they  had  ample  hands  to  do  the 
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work.  He  had  nineteen  cottages  on  his  holding,  and  the 
wages  were  ISs.  for  labourers  and  15«.  for  horsemen.  He 
relied  chiefly  on  sheep,  barley,  and  boUocks,  and  followed  a 
four-course  shift  of  wheat,  turnips,  barley  and  seeds.  The 
sheep,  which  were  Blackface  crossed  with  Leicester  and 
again  crossed  with  Oxford  Down,  he  bred,  and  the  cattle. 
Shorthorns  and  Cumberlands,  he  bought.  Mr.  Keith  con- 
sidered that  the  country  round  about  Walsingham  was  a  fine 
one  for  farming. 

To  this  town  or  village  of  Little  Walsingham  I  went  on, 
leaving  Mr.  Eeith.  It  is  a  quaint  old  place,  with  narrow 
streets  bordered  by  ancient,  half-timbered  houses.  Here  I 
visited  the  famous  shrine,  of  which  now  only  a  few  broken 
arches  and  the  Wishing  Wells  remain  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Mr.  Lee- Warner.  The  contrast  between  their  deserted 
silence,  as  I  saw  them  at  the  faJl  of  a  dull,  November  night, 
and  the  sight  that  they  must  have  presented  when  thousands 
of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  crowded  through  their 
ancient  gateway,  and  kings  walked  barefoot  up  their  aisles 
to  pay  humble  homage  to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  was 
one  ^hich  struck  my  imagination. 

Our  host  in  the  King's  Lynn  district  was  Mr.  Edward 
Bagge,  of  Gaywood  HaU,  the  owner  of  some  2,000  acres 
of  land  in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Bagge  said  that  the 
agricultural  position  was  very  bad.  The  owners  of  land 
could  not  hve  out  of  their  properties  unless  they  had  other 
resources.  Bents  had  fallen  enormously.  Thus  at  Mintlyn, 
which  belonged  to  him,  in  1879  a  farm  of  300  acres  let  for 
j£650,  exclusive  of  the  cottage  rents ;  and  another  of  400  acres 
for  £600.  In  1901  the  rent  of  No.  1  was  ^6280  and  of  No.  2 
£150,  in  both  cases  inclusive  of  the  income  from  the  cottages. 
No.  1  farm  was  the  best  he  had— a  good  working  soil  with 
50  per  cent,  of  pasture.  No.  2  was  light  in  parts  with  240 
acres  of  stiff  soiled,  rushy  grass  land. 

At  Bawsey,  adjoining  Gajnvood,  the  position  was  as  bad 
or  worse,  and  two  farms  that  he  knew  there  showed  almost 
as  great  a  falL      He  farmed  400  acres  himself,  and  from 
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Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas  had  lost  as  much  as  £800,  the 
rent  charged  being  £240.  This  loss,  however,  was  excep- 
tionally heavy.  I  asked  how,  under  these  circumstances, 
landlords  managed  to  carry  on  in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Bagge  replied,  *  They  don't  carry  on ;  they  let  the  sporting 
rights  and  live  in  the  housekeeper's  room  ! '  Except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  possessed  extraneous  resources,  they  could 
not  exist ;  certainly  he  would  be  xmable  to  do  so.  The  farmers 
made  a  bare  living  and  were  scarcely  up  to  the  mark,  while 
the  main  object  of  the  labourers,  who  generally  refused  to 
take  piecework,  seemed  to  be  to  get  through  the  day.  They 
would  not  work  as  they  used  to  do.  Apparently,  in  the 
Lynn  district,  if  the  view  of  them  taken  by  Mr.  Bagge  and 
many  other  informants  is  correct,  the  labourer  has  thoroughly 
laid  to  heart  the  old  Norfolk  workman's  saw — 

Go  day,  come  day, 
God  send  Sunday. 

In  the  Fens  which  lie  towards  the  Lincolnshire  border 
and  the  Marshlands  between  Lynn  and  Wisbech,  which  are 
really  rich  alluvial  deposit,  whare  200  acres  is  a  big  farm, 
matters  were,  Mr.  Bagge  said,  somewhat  better,  especially  on 
the  Skirt  lands,  which  are  rich.  On  the  large  farms  there 
rents  had  fallen  50  per  cent.,  but  the  small  ones  kept  up 
their  value  much  better.  Here  the  little  holder,  the  man 
who  worked  himself,  had  an  advantage,  and  generally  the 
Fen  farmers  were  saving  and  thrifty  people,  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  uplands.  All  classes  did  better  on  the 
Marshlands,  where  farms  let  at  30«.  the  acre,  and  the  labour 
was  more  reliable  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn. 

In  the  Wisbech  and  Walpole  districts  the  land  was 
good,  and  fruit  did  well ;  indeed  a  quantity  of  the  Marsh- 
lands was  going  into  fruit.  The  course  there  was  clean 
fallow,  oats,  wheat,  and  sometimes  mustard— which  was 
ploughed  in  for  wheat.  A  few  mangolds  were  grown,  but 
no  turnips,  and  sheep  were  kept  in  summer.  In  a  good  year 
twenty  coomb  of  oats  could  be  raised  to  the  acre.    Also  the 
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landlord's  oatlay  was  mnoh  smalls  on  a  Marsh  estate  than 
on  other  lands  where  there  are  so  many  fences,  buildings, 
and  gates.  Still  the  selling  value  of  such  land  had,  at  any 
rate  in  instances  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  fallal  nearly 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bagge  told  me  a  very  amusing  story  of  an  ex-tenant  of 
his  own  which  seems  to  show  that  all  that  race  are  not  devoid 
of  guile.  This  tenant,  after  sundry  similar  interviews  which 
had  ended  to  his  advantage,  arrived  and  asked  that  his  rent 
might  be  yet  further  reduced.  Mr.  Bagge  asked,  'How 
about  the  arrears?'  To  this  the  t^iant  answered  that  when 
a  man  had  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  it  was  useless  even 
to  mention  them.  Mr.  Bagge  replied  that  unless  the  arrears 
were  paid  up  he  could  not  reduce  the  rent,  whereupon  the 
tenant  handed  him  a  notice  to  quit  which  he  had  ready  in 
his  pocket.  Mr.  Bagge  accepted  it  and  that  tenant  departed. 
In  course  of  time  the  farm  was  advertised  and  relet,  and  the 
landlord  was  duly  abused  as  a  very  hard-hearted  man.  {SegusL 
— The  tenant  having  paid  up  his  rent  and  all  arrears  at  once 
took  another  f  ann  of  double  the  me  of  that  which  he  had 
left  because,  as  he  declared,  he  could  not  discharge  the 
said  arrears.) 

Mr.  Walter  Dodd,  of  (Hyton  Hall  Farm,  Gayton,  which 
lies  about  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  Lynn,  whom  I  saw  at 
Ghbjrwood,  was  a  guardian,  district  Councillor,  and  member 
of  the  Assessment  Cknnmittee  of  the  Freebridge  Lynn  Union, 
and  farmed  510  acres,  of  which  110  were  grass.  None  of  this 
grass  was  mown,  the  custom  being  to  feed  it  alL  The  arable 
was  farmed  on  the  Norfolk  four-course  system,  that  is  to  say, 
half  of  it  was  under  com,  one-fourth  xmder  roots,  and  one- 
fourth  under  seeds,  of  which  half  were  fed  and  half  were  cut  once. 
The  soil  was  light,  200  acres  of  it  being  on  the  chalk,  and  so 
liungry  that  manure  put  on  it  was  quite  exhausted  in  two 
years.  If  pasture  were  laid  down  there,  in  three  or  four 
years  the  roots  would  come  away  from  the  bottom,  so  that 
they  could  be  pulled  out  with  the  hand.  The  rwxt  of  Mr. 
Podd's  farm  was^  I  understood,  £270|  and  the  labour  on  it 
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came  to  the  high  figure  of  £2  the  acre,  ill,045  being  the  actual 
total.  Ten  years  before,  when  the  farm  was  much  more  profit- 
able, it  stood  at  £890.    The  scale  of  wages  was  as  follows : 


Yardman 

Horse-keeper 

Labourer 

a     i,    d. 

£       i,      4. 

£       $.      4, 

Total  for  year  . 

.    47    7    6 

46  12    4 

38    0    6 

Average  per  week 

18    Oi 

17    6 

14    7 

Mr.  Dodd  complained  a  good  deal  of  the  quality  of  the 
labour  and  said  that  the  men  now  asked  for  bcmk  hohdajrs 
and  stopped  at  three  on  Saturdays.  When  the  old  people  died 
out  he  did  not  know  what  would  happen,  as  the  young  ones 
went  away,  only  the  worst  of  them  stopping  on  the  land.  In 
1900,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  the  men  were  paid 
anything  they  asked  for,  but  in  1901  it  was  not  so  tight.  The 
cottages  were  numerous  but  old ,  folk  would  not  go  into  them, 
as  they  were  not  up-to-date,  and  often  the  owners  could  not 
afford  to  rebuild  them.  At  East  Winch  he  said  that  some 
of  the  houses  were  wretched ;  but  that  parish  was  in  a  poor 
way,  and  had  much  dirty,  badly  farmed  land  in  the  hands  of 
a  number  of  small  people.  Still  they  had  labour  there — as 
much  as  they  could  pay  for. 

From  his  experience  as  a  guardian,  Mr.  Dodd  knew  that 
rents  in  the  Freebridge  Union  had  fallen  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  from  the  lerel  of  the  good  days.  Thus,  to  take  a 
single  example,  a  farm  of  800  acres  which  was  let  at  £800  a 
year,  the  tenant  paying  tithe,  now  brought  in  jC840  a  year, 
the  owner  pajdng  tithe.  Still  there  had  been  a  good 
demand  for  farms  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  at  the 
prevailing  low  rents,  but  many  of  them  were  being  much 
let  down,  and  he  thought  that  soon  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  reletting  them.  The  selling  values  of  land  had  fallen 
even  more.  Thus  an  estate  in  Gayton  of  1,600  acres  with 
house,  cottages,  Ac.  was  purchased  in  1875  for  £50,000, 
a  sum  on  which  a  neighbouring  gentleman  subsequently 
offered  to  advance  by  £2,000  and  take  over  the  property. 
Since  that  time  £10,000  had  been  spent  on  improvements. 
At  Michaelmas  1901  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  estate  offered 
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the  sum  of  :fi22y000  for  the  property,  which  he  considered  to 
be  its  present  full  valae. 

Mr.  Dodd  said  that  at  the  end  of  1900  the  land  seemed 
to  be  looking  up  a  Uttle,  bat  a  year  later,  owing  to  the  dry 
snnuner  of  1901,  things  were  worse  than  they  had  ever  been. 
There  was  but  half  a  com  crop,  and  when  this  was  thrashed 
and  sold  the  tenant  farmer  would  be  in  a  poorer  plight  than 
he  ever  was  before.  What,  I  wonder,  will  be  his  position,  not 
only  at  Gayton,  but  throughout  Norfolk  and  England,  after 
this  wet  harvest  of  1902,  that  is,  should  the  bad  weather  con- 
tinue ?  This  day  on  which  I  write  (September  8),  after  another 
night  of  soaking  rain,  I  have  visited  my  own  and  other  fields, 
of  which  the  crops  ought  now  to  be  b^ieath  their  thatch. 

There  they  lie,  the  barley,  so  much  of  it  as  is  cut,  looking  as 
though  it  had  been  steeped,  with  the  layer  growing  through  it ; 
the  peas,  stinking  heaps  of  straw,  their  white  grain  scattered 
from  the  burst  pods,  thrusting  out  rootlets  into  the  steam- 
ing earth ;  the  stocks  of  wheat  tumbled  by  the  gale  showing 
blackish  brown  instead  of  golden  yellow.  But  why  prolong 
the  melancholy  list?  In  the  absence  of  some  providential 
change  it  would  seem  that  in  1902  heavy  loss  stares  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  the  face,  which  of  course  would  mean  loss 
to  the  landlords  also,  the  first  persons  whom  tenants  in  trouble 
neglect  to  pay.  At  best  the  com  which  promised  so  well  must  be 
much  damaged  and  its  ingathering  prolonged  and  costly.^ 

To  return.  Mr.  Dodd  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
farmer  who  lived  hard,  did  the  work  of  two  men«  and  made 
sixpence  go  as  far  as  a  shilling  could  still  exist.  The  old- 
fashioned  sort,  however,  could  not  stand  the  strain  and  were 
going  out.  Still  he  thought  that  the  landowner  was  even 
harder  hit  than  the  tenant. 

*  The  fear  expressed  abo^e  seems  to  haTe  been  folfllled.  At  any  rate,  in  ite 
Agrieultaral  Beport  of  September  22  the  Times  declares  the  harvest  of  1902  to 
have  been  *  the  most  protracted,  troublesome,  and  expensive  of  recent  years.' 
In  Scotland  I  read  also  that  now,  in  mid-Ootober,  it  is  not  as  yet  completed. 
Still  in  some  districts  the  crops,  thoogh  disoolonred,  are  better  than  were  hoped 
for,  also  there  is  mnch  more  *  balk  *  than  was  the  case  in  1901.  This  advantage 
however,  is  largely  counterbalanced  by  the  miserable  price  of  wheat,  which  now 
stands  at  little  more  than  26$.  a  quarter. 
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Mr.  Dodd  relied  chiefly  upon  sheep  and  barley,  keeping 
fourteen  score  of  Blackface  and  Cotswold  ewes.  The  hoggetts 
he  fatted;  they  went  out  at  thirteen  months  old  for  as 
much  as  528,  and  55^.,  although  in  1900  they  only  fetched  42«. 
He  reared  also  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  calves  and  sold 
them  out  fat  at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  His  barley, 
which,  as  the  shift  was  on  good  land,  had  been  a  fair  sample, 
he  had  sold  for  IBs.  6d,  a  coomb.  Mr.  Dodd  kindly  gave 
me  the  returns  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  Freebridge  Lynn 
Union  in  1881  and  twenty  years  after.  They  were :  1881, 
rate  1«.,  rateable  value  £94,000.  1901,  rate  Is.  8d,,  rateable 
value  £51,900.     What  a  story  do  these  figures  tell ! 

At  King's  Lynn  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Eichard 
Allen,  of  The  Chestnuts,  Wiggenhall  St.  Germans,  in  the 
Wisbech  district  in  the  Marshland.  Mr.  Allen  said  that  for 
fifteen  years  he  was  a  com  farmer,  and  in  this  business  had 
lost  nearly  all  he  possessed.  Seven  years  before,  however, 
he  began  to  grow  fruit,  and  was  increasing  his  area  every 
season.  Thus  in  1901  he  had  planted  from  2,000  to  3,000 
bush  apples.  The  result  was  a  considerable  change  in  his 
position.  He  farmed  200  acres,  of  which  100  were  his  own 
property.  Of  this  area  fifty  or  sixty  acres  were  under  fruit 
and  the  remainder  cultivated  in  the  usual  way.  Of  straw- 
berries, that  stood  five  years  and  had  fruit  trees  planted 
among  them,  he  grew  forty  acres  which  never  returned  less 
than  £20  the  acre.  His  labour-bill  came  to  £700  a  year,  and 
where  fruit  was  grown  largely,  pickers  had  to  be  brought 
from  London  and  housed  in  shanties.  Apples  did  well  on 
that  nice,  mixed  soil  with  its  substratum  of  cool  clay,  and 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  the  best  sorts. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  all  round  Wisbech  the  land  was  an 
orchard,  and  market  gardens  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  were 
common.  This  was  the  centre  of  the  Marshland  fruit-growing, 
which  to  be  successful  must  be  practised  on  stiff  soil.  An 
orchard  that  he  knew  which  had  been  planted  on  light  land 
was  a  complete  failure,  and  trees  there  sixteen  years  old  had 
been  altogether  beaten  by  others  of  his  own  of  half  that  age. 
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Of  co-operation  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  fruit  &c. 
Mr.  Allen  stated  there  was  none,  adding,  '  I  wish  there  were.' 
He  informed  me  that  Marshland  generally  had  lost  less 
money  of  late  years  than  most  other  places,  although  the 
small  men  had  gone  throngh  a  hard  time,  and  he  never  knew 
the  grazing  so  bad  as  it  was  in  1901.  He  sold  aU  his  crops 
to  one  man  direct  before  they  were  ripe,  and  undertook  the 
picking  himself.  Some,  however,  sent  their  stuff  to  salesmen 
and  some  to  the  larger  local  towns. 

Mr.  Allen  also  farmed  poultry  on  a  considerable  scale 
and  found  it  a  good  business.  He  kept  1,200  hens,  bought 
chickens,  and  supplied  eggs.  He  sold  the  cockerels  at 
1^.  9(2.  a  head,  and  the  old  fowls  as  brood-hens  to  game 
farms,  but  never  parted  with  the  pullets.  This  stock  was 
kept  in  forty  houses  on  wheels,  and  the  smaller  the  number 
allotted  to  each  housCi  the  larger  was  the  proportion  of  eggs 
that  they  produced.  The  chickens  cost  him  a  shilling  a 
head  to  buy,  and  the  hens  he  sold  out  at  3^.  3cZ.  delivered, 
taking  back  those  that  proved  not  to  be  broody.  He  did 
not  sit  any  fowls  and  kept  no  turkeys.  Mr.  Allen  told  me 
that  £24  a  ton  was  the  prevailing  price  for  black  currants, 
and  £12  a  ton  for  red  currants.  The  strawberries  which  he 
grew  were  Boyal  Sovereigns  and  a  few  Paxtons.  President 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  sort  for  private  gardens,  but  it 
would  not  travel. 

Sir  Alfred  Bagge,  Bart.,  of  Stradsett,  between  Downham 
and  Swaffham,  the  owner  of  a  considerable  estate,  told  me 
that  his  land  was  good  mixed  soil,  with  some  that  was 
heavy  at  Crimplesham.  This  was  first-class  wheat  land 
with  a  gravel  subsoil,  and  would  grow  ten  to  twelve  coomb 
to  the  acre,  twenty  coomb  of  oats,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  coomb  of  barley.  The  four-course  system  was  prac- 
tised on  his  property,  and  many  sheep  were  reared.  The 
average  rent  received  from  3,000  acres,  of  which  1,000 
were  pasture,  was  lis.  an  acre,  as  against  S5s,  the  acre  in 
the  good  times.  Thus  one  farm  of  180  acres,  which  used 
to  conmiand  £365  a  year,  in  1901  brought  iu  £].60,  and 
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another  of  700  acres  had  fallen  from  £1,000  to  £400  a  year. 
Kents,  however,  were  inclined  to  increase  on  his  property, 
which  was  as  good  land  as  any  in  Norfolk ;  but  much  of  the 
light  soil  round  Swafifham,  that  in  the  prosperous  days  only 
commanded  Is.  6d,  an  acre,  was  practically  derelict.  On 
the  whole  he  thought  they  had  touched  bottom,  and  that 
the  fanners  were  better  off  than  they  had  been  ten  years 
ago,  although  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  had  hit  them 
badly.  They  paid  their  rent  and  lived,  but  they  did  not 
save  money,  though  one  man  whom  he  mentioned,  who 
bred  horses,  succeeded  with  them.  He  believed  also  that 
the  farmer  who  looked  after  such  details  as  poultry,  milk, 
and  butter  did  pretty  well.  There  was  no  brisk  demand  for 
farms,  and  he  had  been  working  one  for  three  years  because 
it  could  not  be  let. 

The  landlords  were,  he  said,  much  crippled  and  many  of 
them,  after  paying  charges,  taxes,  tithe  and  repairs,  &c.,  had 
only  their  shooting  rents  left  on  which  to  live.  Personally  he 
had  spent  £20,000  on  his  property,  but  it  had  never  given 
him  any  return.  They  were  fairly  weU  off  for  labour, 
but  it  was  not  of  the  same  quality  as  in  past  days. 
The  young  men  were  going  away,  and  they  relied  on  the 
middle-aged  and  old  people.  This  was  shown  clearly  by 
the  shrinkage  in  the  local  population.  Thus  Fincham  had 
fallen  from  1,000  in  1881  to  660,  Crimplesham  from  400  in 
1861  to  270,  and  Stradsett  from  180  to  100.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  exodus  was  that  the  land  could  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  more  men  to  stop,  with  the  result  that  farming 
was  going  back,  and  the  fields  were  not  kept  so  clean  as  they 
used  to  be. 

Sir  Alfred  thought  also  that  the  harsh  treatment  of  the 
labourers  by  the  farmers  in  time  bygone  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  present  scarcity  and  inferiority  of  men,  although  a 
good  hand  who  chose  to  work  could  now  put  £50  a  year  into 
his  pocket.  Qf  cottages  he  had  nearly  enough,  which  were 
let  at  from  £3  to  £5  a  year,  rates  free,  although  he  would  be 
glad  of  a  few  more.    At  Fincham  and  West  Dereham  many 
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cottages  stood  empty,  in  the  latter  place  owing  probably  to 
the  decay  of  the  coprolite  industry.  His  grass  lands  were 
good  old  pastures,  but,  like  many  other  people,  Sir  Alfred 
complained  that  these  are  not  properly  manured  and  farmed 
by  the  tenants,  nor  is  lime  sufficiently  used  as  a  dressing. 
In  this  connection  he  mentioned  a  curious  circumstance  which 
he  had  observed,  that  green  sawdust  if  put  upon  grass  lands 
produces  nettles.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any 
other  person  has  noticed  the  same  thing. 

The  system  followed  in  his  neighbourhood  was  for  the 
most  part  one  of  the  grazing  of  home-bred  Shorthorn  cattle, 
but  cake  was  not  fed  to  the  animals  while  on  the  pastures. 
The  sheep  were  Hampshire  Downs  crossed  with  Cotswolds. 

As  regarded  possible  remedies.  Sir  Alfred  said  that  the 
tithe  ought  to  be  commuted  in  some  way,  perhaps  by  means 
of  money  borrowed  from  Government  to  be  repaid  VTithin  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Also,  if  Free  Trade  was  to  continue, 
the  land  tax  should  be  done  away  vnth,  as  land,  a  raw 
material,  should  be  free  also ;  further  the  rating  of  real  and 
personal  property  ought  to  be  equalised.  Of  Protection  he 
supposed  it  was  no  use  to  speak,  but  he  pointed  out  that 
whereas  in  1846  we  grew  22,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  now 
we  grow  under  10,000,000.  He  said — but  for  these  figures, 
although  I  believe  them  to  be  correct,  I  cannot  vouch  person- 
ally, as  the  numerical  facts  have  sUpped  my  mind — that 
the  Country  needed  29,000,000  quarters  in  all.  Therefore 
if  the  level  of  production  were  brought  back  even  to  that  of 
1846,  only  7,000,000  quarters  would  be  wanted  from  abroad. 

On  one  afternoon  I  walked  over  Mr.  Edward  Bagge's 
in-hand  Fairstead  farm  of  400  acres,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  bailiff,  Mr.  W.  Hine,  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  who, 
if  I  remember  right,  had  lived  a  long  while  in  Australia. 
First  we  visited  the  stackyard,  where  we  saw  oats  and  barley 
that  had  been  cut  green  and  made  into  hay.  The  result  was 
an  excellent  fodder  which  is  chaffed  and  given  to  the  cattle 
and  horses ;  oats,  however,  making  better  hay  than  barley. 
In  South  Africa,  I  remember,  we  used  to  practise  the  same 
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plan,  only  the  forage  afi  we  called  it,  was  tied  up  in  bundles 
and  not  stacked.  On  this  hay  Mr.  Hine  said,  the  Hereford 
stoiee,  of  which  forty  were  bought  in  spring,  fatted  well  with 
the  help  of  afew  turnips.  Thecountry  seenfrom  this  farmis 
very  pretty,  gently  undulating  and  broken  by  large  woods ;  a 
wide  green  lane  leading  from  the  park  and  flanked  with  oaks 
looking  especially  attractive  even  under  the  severe  sky  of  a 
winter's  day.  Below,  running  from  Lynn,  lies  the  valley  of 
black,  peaty  soil  with  white  sand  in  places  and  chiefly  clothed 
in  grass,  while  beyond  it  rises  the  embs^led  tower  of  Mid- 
dleton  Church. 

Field  No.  1,  which  we  entered,  was  a  scaldy  piece  of 
ground  sown  with  wheat  that  had  come  up  well,  but  on 
this  soil  rarely  yielded  more  than  three  and  a  half  quarters 
to  the  acre.  Field  No.  2  was  under  black  winter  oats  that 
in  normal  seasons  returned  at  best  about  five  quarters  to 
the  acre.  No.  3  was  coming  for  spring  oats,  and  No.  4  was 
a  meadow  sloping  to  the  valley;  a  rather  useless  piece  of 
land  which  it  was  impossible  to  rid  of  water,  as  if  drained 
the  pipes  silted  up.  The  sand  which  is  found  here  is  of  a 
very  fine  quality,  and  much  of  it  is  sold  to  bottle-makers  on 
a  small  royalty.  Lucerne  does  not  flourish  upon  this  soil, 
although  not  far  away  a  milkman  was  said  to  make  200  or 
SOO  acres  of  it  into  ensilage,  which  he  fed  to  dairy  cows. 

Mr.  Hine  informed  us  that  this  feeding  of  cows  with  ensi- 
lage is  much  discouraged  by  the  milk  contractors  in  London, 
as  they  say  it  gives  a  high  flavour  to  the  milk  and  makes  the 
cleansing  of  the  diums  in  which  it  travels,  difficult.  Here 
we  saw  Carr  stone  cropping  out  in  the  dykes,  the  water  of 
which  it  turns  to  a  reddish  hue.  It  is  a  sandy,  ruddy-coloured 
rock  which  crumUes  under  the  influences  of  frost  and 
weather,  and  of  no  great  value,  although  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  building  purposes.  Thus  I  think  that  the  church  at 
Middletcm  is  built  of  Carr  stone.  Water  which  is  tainted  by 
it  does  not  injure  aged  cattle,  but  is  apt  to  cause  inflammsk- 
tion  of  the  bowels  in  young  stock. 

Field  No.  5,  a  fallow,  was  also  so  wet  that  the  straw  of 
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crops  planted  on  it  0oiDetimes  goes  ^wti.  On  the  flat  land 
below  were  rofll^  p»itaree  with  some  whins  growing  upon 
them,  which  for  stedc-keeping  purposes^  Mr.  Hine  said,  w»?e 
better  thdn  they  looked.  Also  we  saw  ttiir^  ot  forty  acfes 
of  graes  that  had  been  laid  dcrwn  abont  twenty-flye  years 
before.  Its  quality  was  but  moderate,  and  here  in  this 
winter  season,  moss  was  more  Bippoxeni  than  cknrer.  Alto- 
gether, althoagh  this  was  a  pretty  farm,  I  can  quite  nnd»- 
stand  that  Mr.  Bagge  f onnd  it  difficult  to  make  it  pay. 

Ithink  it  was  on  my  way  back  to  the  Hall  that  aftemocn 
that  I  met  three  labourers  walking  together  on  the  road,  all  of 
whom  were  deformed  in  bchAb  way  or  other.  Mr.  Hine  said 
that  the  labour  was  bad  and  scarce ;  a  condition  of  affims 
that  does  not  seem  to  hate  improved  during  the  present 
year,  that  is,  if  I  may  belieTC  the  following  paragraph  cut 
from  the  '  Morning  Post '  of  August  06  :— 

Harvest  Prospects.— In  West  Norfolk,  ahd  especially  in  the 
marshland  district,  much  of  the  com  having  been  laid  by  ^ind 
and  ndn  cannot  be  reaped  by  maohin^y,  and  labour  is  scares. 
At  King's  Lynn  yesterday  the  town  crier  was  sent  round  by  a 
well-known  farmer  to  announce  that  men  were  wanted  to  cat  and 
*  shock,'  and  offering  £1  per  acre. 

A  gentleman  whom  I  saw  in  this  neighbourhood,  who 
did  not  wish  that  his  name  should  be  mentioned,  said  that 
he  both  owned  land  which  he  UatmeA  and  hired  other  land. 
On  his  marshland,  which  was  exceptioni^y  good,  he  had  done 
very  fairly  well,  e^ecially  with  potatoes  and  clover  hqr,  but 
he  had  taken  nothing  out  of  his  light  land  place,  for  a  man 
lost  as  much  there  in  one  dry  year  as  he  could  make  in  three 
good  seasons.  On  this  farm  he  had  just  been  holding  his 
own  at  a  reduced  rent.  Such  land  had  fiJlen  50  per  cent,  in 
rental  value,  which  in  1901  ranged  from  fe.  to  10s.  an  acre. 

There  owners  had  been  very  hatd  hit,  as  the  rent  they 
received  Was  not  even  sufficient  to  pay  an  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  buildings  Ac.,  and  except  for  shooting 
purposes  the  land  itself  had  little  value.  Farmers,  he 
thought,  were  mostly  holding  iheit  own,  but  labour  was 
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short  and  its  quality  was  Hot  so  good  as  it  used  to  ba.  The 
higher  the  wagas  that  the  men  reoeiyad,  the  less  work  they 
did  for  them,  and  the  young  peqple  want  away.  He  relied  on 
sheep,  barley,  and  turnips.  He  toed  and  fed  off  sheep  and 
oaMsi  as  he  found  that  they  made  more  mcmey  than  com. 

Subsequently  1  visited  this  gentleman's  light  land  farm, 
where  he  kept  eighty  bullocks  and  from  600  to  700  sheep. 
His  labour^  he  said,  cost  him  lOt .  on  the  grass  land  and  26«. 
on  the  araUe,  as  against  60#.  per  acre  on  the  arable  in 
marshland.  The  sheep,  which  were  pure  Suffolks,  we  found 
feeding  ob  white  turnips  that  had  been  drilled  on  a  field 
where  the  swedes  had  missed  through  drought  The  barley 
here  was  not  a  very  good  sample  in  1901,  heihg  thin  in  the 
grain  and  uneven  in  size.  It  was  selling  for  13s.  6d.  and 
148*  a  coomb.  The  swedes  were  small  from  lack  of  moisture, 
but  the  mangold  looked  good.  I  noticed  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  game  on  this  farm,  and  that  the  yards  lay  very 
lu^w,  and  thus  were  apt  to  become  waterlogged — ^a  common 
fault  in  Norfolk  premises.  This  arises  from  the  continual 
carting  away  of  manure,  together  with  some  of  the  bottom 
on  wldch  it  lies,  that  is  not  replaced  as  it  ought  to  be  with 
stone  or  other  suitable  mat^al. 

From  €bywood  to  Castle  Bising  the  road  runs  through 
undulating  wdl-forested,  thin-soiled  country.  Near  tibAt 
village  is  a  stretch  of  land  covered  with  heath  and  bracken 
where  Carr  rock  crops  out  of  the  sand-dunes.  Here  are 
planted  birch,  Scotch  firs,  with  other  trees,  and  game  seemed 
to  be  very  plentiful.  Castle  Bising,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
was  once  a  seaport  and  a  noted  town  which  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament.  Now  its  p<^mlation  numbers  about 
300  souls,  and  the  place  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  which  stands  upon  a  vast  earthwork  reared  by 
I  know  not  whom.  Here  was  imprisoned  and  died  a  queen, 
Isabdla  of  France,  wile  of  Edward  11. ;  and  I  was  shown  the 
chamber  which  she  is  said  to  have  occupied  in  the  old 
Norman  keep.  From  Castle  Bising  to  Sandringham  we  drove 
on  through  a  bottom  marsh,  then  up  an  incline  to  sand-hills 
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covered  with  bracken,  heath,  and  plantations  of  Scotch  firs. 
The  timber  here  was  principally  birch  and  larch,  while 
alongside  the  road  grew  rhododendrons.  Certainly  this  is  an 
ideal  shooting  country  and  very  attractive  in  its  aspect. 

At  Sandringham,  having  received  permission  to  inspect 
the  stock  and  horses  for  which  these  farms  are  &mons,  I 
met  Mr.  Frank  Beck,  agent  to  His  Majesty's  estate,  who 
was  most  kind  in  showing  me  everything  of  interest  and 
giving  me  much  information  concerning  the  district  and  its 
husbandry. 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  in  the  next  parish  of  Wolferton  the 
soil  is  heavy  clay.  In  Sandringham  it  is  sandy.  I  wonder, 
by  the  way,  if  it  is  to  this  fact  that  the  village  owes  its  name. 
To  the  west  the  land  which  has  been  reclaimed,  is  heavy,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  it— about  half — is  grass.  Between  (he 
House  and  Wolferton  station  it  is  sand  and  Carr,  and  to  the 
east,  light  with  a  chalk  subsoil.  The  estate,  Mr.  Beck  told 
me,  consists  of  11,000  acres,  of  which  7,000  were  let  at  rents 
which  varied  from  13«.  to  £1  the  acre.  The  system  followed 
on  the  in-hand  farms  was  mainly  four-course. 

The  barley  produced  is  a  good  sample,  and  what  was 
marketed  that  year  had  fetched  32«.  a  quarter.  Of  wheat  very 
little  was  grown  on  the  light  land,  but  they  cropped  a  con- 
siderable area  of  oats.  The  roots  were  good,  for,  as  Mr.  Beck 
remarked,  in  1901  West  Norfolk  was  more  favoured  in  respect 
to  its  root  crop  than  were  many  other  places.  The  drought, 
however,  would  prevent  their  grazing  many  boUocks  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year.  Sainfoin,  he  said,  did  vary  well 
in  that  district,  and  was  most  useful.  Lucerne  was  grown 
also,  but  in  his  opinion  not  in  sufficient  quantity.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  crop  that  requires  very  good  cultivation,  and  one 
that  must  be  kept  clean,  which  may  account  for  its  lack 
of  popularity.  Pedigree  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  were  bred 
on  the  farm ;  also  many  stores  were  bought  in  and  grazed, 
Lincoln  Beds,  Scotch  and  Blue-greys  being  the  favourite 
sorts.  Mr.  Beck  said  that  the  labour  difficulty  in  that 
neighbourhood  was  not  so  bsrd  as  it  had  been,  and  that  their 
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wages  on  the  Sandringham  estate,  which  were  then  13«.  a 
week,  were  kept  at  the  same  leve  las  those  paid  by  the  sur- 
rounding tenantry. 

The  first  place  that  Mr.  Beck  took  me  to  visit  was  the 
Sandringham  Clnb,  a  most  excellent  institution  established 
by  the  King,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  for  men  and  lads 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  who  work  on  the  estate.  The 
members  of  the  club  pay  a  subscription  of  Is,  a  quarter,  and 
can  be  supplied  with  tea  &c.  and  one  pmt  of  beer  a  day,  all 
of  which  refreshments  must  be  paid  for  at  the  time  that 
they  are  ordered.  Here  is  a  very  good  recreation  room  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  papers  and  other  means  of  informa- 
tion and  amusement,  and  attached  to  the  building  a  doctor's 
club  and  surgery,  which  is,  as  I  understood,  managed  on  a 
separate  basis.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  institution  as  this 
Sandringham  Club  must  do  much  to  brighten  the  lives 
of  the  labourers  and  make  them  content  with  their  lot,  and 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  His  Majesty's  example  in 
founding  it  were  copied  on  many  other  great  estates. 

On  the  hcNoie-farm,  which  covers,  I  think,  some  2,000 
acres,  where  much  planting  of  larch,  Austrian  and  Scotch 
firs  has  been  done,  we  first  saw  the  Southdown  sheep,  a 
very  good  lot,  of  which  eighteen  score  were  kept.  One  of 
the  rams  came  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  best  of 
these  sheep  are  exhibited  at  the  leading  shows,  including  the 
Boyal,  and  in  winter  at  Smithfield  and  Norwich.  Mr.  Beck 
said  that  they  did  very  well  with  these  Southdowns.  Next 
we  visited  some  small  but  beautifully  arranged  farm  build- 
ings where  the  Prince  of  Wales  kept  his  Bed  Polls,  of  which 
he  has  some  of  the  best  in  the  county.  As  a  breeder  of  this 
handsome  and  most  useful  class  of  cattle  I  am  very  glad  that 
His  Boyal  Highness  has  chosen  to -give  it  such  practical 
encourag^nent.  Bed  Polls  are  too  much  neglected  even  in 
their  native  East  AngUa,  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  they  do 
not  compare  favourably  in  size  with  such  animals  as  Short- 
homsy  Lincoln  Beds,  and  Heref ords.  But  they  have  many 
other  merits,  of  which  hardiness  is  one  of  the  greatest,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  quality,  and  when  they  are  wdl  managed  and 
sheeted,  the  quantity  of  their  milk.  I  agree,  however,  witii 
Mr.  Beck  that  they  ought  to  go  out  young  to  the  butcher. 
At  two  years  old,  if  properly  grazed,  ti^ere  is  no  better  beef. 

We  then  saw  the  Bhire  horses.  Three  stallioBe  whioh 
wrae  kindly  brought  out  for  uy  inspection,  two  ot  them  two 
years,  and  one  three  years  dd,  were  really  magnifioent 
animals.  This  last,  named  Benedick,  took  first  {sizes  atthe 
Boyal  and  other  shows ;  and  one  of  the  two*year-olds  won 
the  champion  prize  and  cpp  in  Londcxi.  The  system  was 
to  graze  the  Shires  on  heavy  land  and  foal  the  mares  on 
light  land.  Mr.  Bedc  explained  that  if  it  was  desired  to 
make  good  prices  of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  rtook,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  best  animals  in  the  eoontry  and  to 
keep  them  under  the  most  natural  eonditums  pnawhlft. 
Thus  he  ixM  me  that  four  beautiful  fillies  which  I  saw 
would  have  no  shelter  until  they  n^ese  add  in  the  follow- 
ing February,  when  at  a  year  old,  tk^  were  ^xpectei  to 
fetch  ^£200  each.  Of  these  Shims  these  were  from  eevoitj 
to  eighty  head  in  all.  Oarnags  homes  used  also  to  be  reared, 
but  that  branch  of  the  induetry  had  been  given  up,  and 
Mr.  Beck  said  that  in  future,  so  far  as  these  elasnos  of 
pleasure  horses  were  ocmoemed,  it  was  intended  only  to  breed 
hackneys  pure  and  simple. 

The  pedigree  Shorthorns  whicli  we  inspected  i^ermuds 
Vfere  also  very  fiae,  especially  tiM  &moiis  Bed  roan  bull, 
Pride  of  Gdlyne,  a  white  bull  called  Crystal  Prinee,  a  white 
heiierof  one  year  and  nine  months  old,  andacsU,  also  white, 
vThieh  was  vakied  at  jESOO. 

Passing  on  we  came  to  the  breeding  stables  in  whicb 
were  kept  fifte^i  thoroughiwed  saaDss,  the  finest*  I  sop- 
pose,  in  England,  that  jHXjduee  an  avenge  of  ten  foals  per 
annum,  and  His  Majesty's  two  Derby  winners,  PaonHWon 
and  DiamcKid  Jubilee— ^animals  as  perfect  in  appearence  ss 
they  are  in  aU  other  qualities.  These  wwd  housed  m  laqgi 
room-like  boxes  lined  m^  padded  leather,  ta  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their   hurting  themsdves— no  unfieeeaasfy 
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precaution,  as  each  of  them  is  worth  a  moderate  fortane. 
Indeed  all  the  stafolee,  paddocks,  ice.  designed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  these  thoroughbreds  are  as  perfect  as  care  and 
money  can  make  them ;  mud  the  same  may  be  said  generally 
of  every  farm  building  cm  the  Sandringham  Estate.  After- 
wards I  was  taken  to  see  the  model  dairy,  a  deUghtfnl  place : 
the  Irish  Dezt^rs  that  were  fatted  for  beef  and  had  won 
many  prizes ;  and  the  Jersey  cows,  of  which  about  fifteen 
were  kept  for  milk  but  never  shown. 

Another  most  int^esting  place  was  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen's  technical  school,  where  young  people  of  the 
nmghbourhood  aa:e  taught  carving,  joinery,  brass  and 
copper  work,  weaving  and  spinning  of  homespun  from  the 
wool  of  the  Sandringham  Southdowns,  tapestry  work,  See. 
The  dkm  which  Bome  ot  the  pupils  had  developed  in 
tiieee  arts  was  really  wonderful,  especially  in  those  of  cav- 
ing and  join^.  All  Hie  articles  manufactured  are  for  sale 
at  e3da:emely  moderate  prices,  including  ash  and  tea  trays, 
photograph  frames,  cigarette  boxes,  and  carved  clocks.  The 
homespun,  which  was  of  as  good  a  quality  as  any  that  I  have 
seen  in  Scotland,  is  also  obtainable  at  5«.,  or  if  machine- 
made  at  4t8.,  the  yard ;  and  blankets,  rugs,  golf  capes,  &c. 
are  made  to  order,  the  school  being  managed  upon  strictly 
business  and  practical  principles.  Its  influence  must  be 
excellent,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  &e  fortunate  pupils 
who  pass  through  it  need  have  little  cause  hereafter  to  be 
anxious  as  to  how  they  diall  earn  their  livdihoods. 

I  suppose  that  there  does  not  and  cannot  exist  anywhere 
in  the  world  another  such  stock  of  high-bred  animals  of 
all  classes  as  may  be  seen  at  Sandringham.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  breeding  of  these  superb 
creatures  is  merely  a  costiy  amusement,  since  when  they  are 
sold  they  commai^d  very  high  prices,  which  probably  return 
a  good  interest  on  the  capital  invested  i^  their  production. 
Also  they  serve  another  valuable  purpose,  that  of  improving 
the  horse,  i»ttle,  and  sheep  stock  throughout  the  kingdom. 
In  short,  the  farming  is  as  wdl  managed  as  are  all  other  depart- 
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ments  of  this  wonderful  estate.  Mr.  Beck  told  me  that  this 
is  principally  due  to  His  Majesty  himself,  who  takes  a  most 
lively  interest  in  everything  connected  with  his  j^pearty, 
all  ihe  details  of  which  are  known  to  him  and  indeed 
pass  through  his  hands.  Thus  in  the  spring  Mr.  Beck  ac- 
companies the  King  round  the  woods,  where  he  marks  the 
trees  and  gives  personal  directions  as  to  felling  or  planting. 
In  the  same  way  he  takes  the  head  gardener  through  the 
gardens,  visits  the  club  rooms,  inspects  the  stock  and  horses, 
and  in  fact,  Mr.  Beck  said, '  starts  the  whole  thing.' 

If  I  may  say  so  with  respect,  it  strikes  me  as  very  fortunate 
for  all  classes  connected  with  the  land  that  our  Sovereign 
should  be  one  who  from  practical  experience  is  able 
thoroughly  to  enter  into  the  hopes  and  fears  incident  to 
their  various  industries  and  occupations.  As  a  landlord  His 
Majesty  is  famihar  with  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the 
owners  of  estates ;  as  the  first  of  farmers  in  his  realm,  he 
must  thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  those  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  as  a  large  employer  of  labour, 
which  nowhere  is  more  thoughtfully  considered  than  at 
Sandringham,  the  needs  and  details  of  the  lives  of  the  toilets 
on  the  land,  who  still  form  so  considerable  a  proportion  of 
his  subjects  in  Britain,  must  be  known  to  him  to  the  last 
particular. 

I  should  add  that  the  cottages  at  Sandringham  are  as 
good  as  Hiej  are  pretty,  and  are  let  at  a  rent  of  Is.  6d.  a 
week,  while  those  known  as  the  Alexandra  Cottages  are  hired 
at  £4  10s.  a  year. 

I  find  that  Arthur  Young  visited  Sandringham,  then  all 
unconscious  of  its  future  fame,  about  the  year  1770.  He 
says  of  it : — 

About  Sandringham,  the  seat  of  Hemy  Oomish  HsnUy,  Esq., 
are  very  considerable  tracts  of  sandy  land,  which  are  applied  at 
present  only  to  the  feeding  rabbits :  it  is  a  very  barren  soil,  but 
not,  I  apprehend,  incapable  of  cultivation :  it  lets  from  lM.6d.io 
2s.  6d.  an  acre  in  wanens.  Mr.  Henleiif  has  tried  some  experi- 
ments on  it  lately,  with  a  view  to  discover  how  for  it  will  answer 
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cultivating.  The  yalne  of  it  is  prodigioosly  adyanoed  by  planting ; 
that  gentleman  has  formed  several  plantations,  which  thrive 
extremely :  all  the  firs  do  well,  and  will  pay  a  better  rent  for  the 
land  than  any  husbandry. 

In  sapposing  that  the  Sandringham  land  was  not  in- 
capable of  onltivation,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  showed  his  usual 
acumen,  as  could  he  see  it  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  130 
yeacs,  he  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge. 

Travelling  to  Merton  Hall,  near  Watton,  in  South-western 
Norfolk,  where  I  was  the  guest  of  Lord  Walsingham,  I 
stopped  at  Boudham  Junction.  Here  are  wide,  brovm  moor- 
lands marked  vnth  lines  of  Scotch  firs,  which  looked  very 
Ueak  and  bare  in  the  low  lights  of  a  late  autunm  evening, 
and  were  so  lonesome  that  the  occasional  call  of  some  bird 
seemed  only  to  accentuate  their  silence.  About  here  the 
root  crops,  where  any  could  be  seen,  were  very  thin.  I 
wt»  told  that  at  Brettenham  in  this  neighbourhood  farming 
was  being  abandoned,  and  that  the  owner  purposed  to  use 
the  land  for  the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds.  Some  ewes  were 
running  on  this  heath  and  heather-dad  soiL  At  Wretham, 
a  little  further  on,  the  land  is  similar  in  character,  and,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge,  appeared  almost  useless  for  farming  under 
present  circumstances. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Harding,  the  sub-agent  at  Merton,  said  that 
the  soil  there  was  for  the  most  part  light,  with  a  chalk 
subscHl,  and  the  rents,  which  had  fallen  80  per  cent,  at 
Merton  and  perhaps  60  per  cent,  on  the  whole  estate,  averaged 
about  105.  the  acre.  One  of  the  farms  of  600  acres  was 
let  for  ^6220,  but  on  this  hiding  were  60  acres  of  heath, 
some  tumble-down  arable,  the  rest  being  com  land  and 
pasture.  Labour,  Mr.  Harding  told  me,  VTas  very  scarce  in 
1900,  but  in  1901  thqr  had  sufficient.  The  men,  however, 
would  not  take  up  piece  labour  or  learn  skilled  work,  and  the 
women  would  do  nothing.  Lads  were  hard  to  find,  and  some 
of  them  went  to  the  engineering  factory  at  Thetford,  the 
general  wish  of  the  parents  being  that  their  children  should 
go  into  trade.    He  could  see  no  good  prospect  for  agriculture 
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in  that  part  of  Norfolk.  Their  stand-bys,  Mr.  Harding  said, 
were  com,  principally  barley— of  which  they  grew  a  good 
sample — sheep  and  turnips.  The  sheep  were  Suffolk  Black- 
face crossed  with  Gotswolds.  They  did  not  fat  out  many 
bullocks,  and  the  land  would  not  rear  good  horses,  so  the 
colts  were  sometimes  sent  on  *  joist '  to  the  Fens  to  grow  up 
there.  Occasionally  they  took  in  lambs  at  3s.  a  week  per 
score,  the  owner  finding  tiie  cake  and  labour.  They  practised 
the  four-course  cropping  system :  roots  which  weoe  fed  off, 
barley,  seeds,  wheat  or  oats. 

On  the  following  day  I  drove  through  a  large  part  of 
the  Merton  estate  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Harding,  all  the 
land  we  trayelled  through  being  very  wide  and  open.  Aitiie 
small,  low-lying  village  of  Tottington  I  saw  &e  beet  pastures 
in  this  dislaict ;  indeed  one  of  them  of  eight  acres  wafi  so 
exceptionally  good  that,  even  in  1001,  thirty  head  of  bullocks 
had  been  running  on  it  for  a  while.  In  that  dry  year,  how- 
ever, Hhe  light  land  had  produced  very  poor  crops  and  the 
roots  were  inferior.  Still  it  has  enough  substance  in  it  to 
grow  good  oak  i^d  ash,  (rf  whidi  I  saw  many.  Thecottages, 
whioh  were  built  tor  the  most  part  of  day  lump,  seemed 
very  fiair.  The  average  rent  of  holdings  in  Uns  district  v^as 
about  10«.  the  acre.  On  the  Mortimer  Farm,  tibat  was  in  hand, 
which  we  visited,  wherecrf  120  acres  were  arable  and  fifty 
pasture,  much  of  the  land  was  very  light,  and  whins  uid 
Scotch  firs  were  used  as  shdter  fences.  That  seasoD  138 
coomb  of  white  oats,  not  including  the  dross  eom,  had  been 
sdd  off  eleven  acres ;  and  although  thin  and  rather  piny  the 
bariey,  which  I  sampled  from  tiie  stack,  was  of  a  good 
colour.  The  cows,  of  ^^ch  many  used  to  be  k^  here,  had 
been  given  up  owing  to  the  lack  at  nttlkevs.  Steers  were 
grazed,  and  at  two  years  old  sold  out  as  otasos,  the  best  of 
the  heifers  being  bred  from  for  dairy  purposes. 

H«re  the  clover  ley,  grown  after  barley  on  a  chalky  sub- 
soil, had  a  very  good  bottom  tor  Che  season,  ^uid  nine  acres 
of  lucerne,  also  drilled  with  bariey  that  spring,  was  an  ex- 
cellent plant. 
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M  StoTBton,  fuitber  on,  was  ftnothev  in-hand,  poor, 
light-soil  farm  of  300  acses,  of  whieh  100  aores  were 
derelict — that  is,  given  ap  to  rabbits.  Th^re  was,  bowaver, 
one  good  wet  meadow.  I  noticed  that  a  man  employed 
thatching  a  stack,  as  is  now  commonly  the  case  in  his  trade, 
was  very  old.  The  house  here  is  aneieot,  and,  from  the 
size  of  the  buildings,  it  was  evident  that  this  farm  once 
carried  a  gieat  deal  of  stock.  The  wife  pf  the  bailiff,  an 
old  woman  of  sev^[ity,  took  Mr.  Harding  to  see  a  sick  horse 
which  she  wm  doctoring,  saying  that  she  '  wam't  afraid  of 
bosses.'  Clearly  this  good  lady  was  one  of  the  old  soirt. 
The  wovpen  of,  hex  cla^s  of  the  preseQti  de^  ke^p  cjear  f4 
'  bosses.' 

Driving  on  over  a  wide  8tr^tch  of  deivBl^t  lai^d,  give^  i^p 
to  phe^Aants  and  rabbit,  w^  oai^  to  the  Waterloo  Vtufm, 
now  of  about  500  wsr^  occupied  for  the  \f^  eighteen  years 
by  Mr.  Clark  at  a  rent  whicb  had  fallen  b<m.  4U0  to  iSlOO 
a  year.  Mr.  Clark  said  that  farmers  pf  light  lands  were 
getting  on  very  badly,  and  di4  not  do  more  than  make  i^ 
living.  Of  labou?:  he  htA  )^t  about  enough,  although 
nearly  all  the  young  folk  wen;^  away  to  ^w^s.  H0  If^pt  no 
breeding  flock,  bi^i  bought  in  }ambs,  soi^  of  whjf^h  he  sold 
out  fat  as  hoggetto-  His  duft  was  fourrcourse:  roots, 
barley,  seeds,  wheat  or  oats,  but  no  winter  oats.  This  laQ^* 
he  said,  did  not  ^^taud  drougbti  and  would  not  gfow  good 
barley ;  his  that  yefur  had  iettih^A  only  24«.  a  quarter.  Qc^ 
sold  £30  worth  of  rabbits  per  annum,  which  b^ped  him ; 
but  he  cpmpjlained  that  they  h|td  gone  down  pucb  in  price. 
Mf,  Clark  ^ougbt  the  outlook  very  bad  for  farmers,  wopl 
being  such  a  idiocking  Ixade  and  wh^aat  so  low.  The  wage^ 
he  paid  were  13s.  a  week,  «^  14s.  6<2.  for  horsemen. 

In  tb^  viU^e  of  Stanford,  where  the  lapd  was  of  the 
s^me  <^ai?ft^]ber,  we  passed  the  iCock  Farm,  of  which  the 
large  buildings  were  fallipg  down.  The  farmhouse  was 
occupied  by  a  small-holder^  ^irx^  tbe  i^^st  of  the  land  was  i^- 
oorporated  into  the  Water-end  Farm,  whicb  J^ord  Walsing- 
ham  h^  in  hand.    In  tbis  distpct  a  400-acre  far;m  that  djid 
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not  belong  to  the  estate  was  pointed  out  to  me  which 
was  said  to  be  let  for  ^£100  a  year.  The  house  on  this  farm, 
which  was  light  land,  seemed  to  be  very  good. 

On  the  Wat^-end  Farm  of  500  or  600  acres,  that  I 
visited  next,  forty  cows  were  kept,  of  which  the  milk  was 
sent  to  London  once  a  day,  where  it  commanded  Is.  Sd.  a 
bam  gallon,  and  with  it  some  market-garden  produce. 
There  was  no  trouble  here  about  milkers,  as  those  who  used 
to  be  employed  on  Mortimer's  Farm  were  available  to  help 
in  this  work.  Mr.  Harding  said  that  this  milk  and  vegetable 
business  answered  well.  Babbits  were  a  great  trouble  on 
this  place,  and  I  saw  two  parties  of  warreners  with  their 
dogs  engaged  in  destroying  them.  Worse,  however,  than  the 
rabbits  are  the  pigeons.  Thus  I  went  on  to  one  field  of 
twelve  acres  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  comer  by 
the  stockman's  house,  had  been  entirely  cleared  of  turnips 
by  these  destructive  birds,  which  were  then  feeding  on  it  in 
flocks.  This,  of  course,  meant  a  total  loss  of  seed,  labour, 
and  rent.  The  pigeons  do  most  damage  in  a  dry  season, 
when  they  need  moisture,  as  turnips  sown  in  a  damp  time 
grow  quicker  than  they  can  destroy  them.  They  are  also 
very  injurious  to  layers  in  the  spring.  When  I  asked  the 
stockman  why  he  did  not  keep  lads  to  scare  them  away,  he 
replied,  *  There  ain't  a  boy  here  at  all,  sir !  * 

All  this  country  is  very  wide  and  open,  unfenced  and 
divided  up  by  fir  belts.  It  was  full  of  game,  of  which  I  saw 
great  quantities. 

The  Eastmere  Farm,  a  little  further  on,  seemed  to  be  very 
well  cultivated.  Here  there  was  a  large  flock  of  half-bred 
ewes  of  the  Suffolk  stamp.  On  the  home-farm  of  700  acres, 
of  which  260  were  arable  and  the  rest  grass  land,  the  rent 
charged  was  ^£685,  which  Mr.  Harding  thought  too  much. 
The  pasture  on  this  sandy  land  veas  of  poor  quality. 
Thirteen  score  of  ewes  and  thirty  cows  were  kept,  and  barley, 
wheat,  and  oats  were  grown  on  the  arable. 

Mr.  John  Wade,  of  the  Broomehill  Farm,  told  me  he 
thought  that  where  farmers  att^ided  to  businera  they  made 
a  living.    Labour  had,  he  said,  been  very  scarce,  but  at  that 
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time  they  had  enongh.  The  bo]^,  howeyer,  would  not  work 
on  the  land,  and  moved  away  to  towns.  He  thought  that 
education  did  the  mischief,  as  lads  did  not  get  into  the  fields 
young  enough.  The  wages  were  13«.  a  week,  and  14s.  and  a 
house  for  horsemen  but  some  farmers  had  dropped  them 
1$.  There  were  now  plenty  of  very  ordinary  men,  of  whom 
the  more  youthful  only  cared  to  do  light  work.  His  shift 
was  four-course,  and  about  a  fifth  of  his  land  was  in  pasture. 
The  barley  it  produced  was  indifferent,  but  the  best  land 
grew  good  wheat,  a  crop  of  which  he  had  decreased  his  area. 

Mr.  Wade  considered  the  outlook  very  uncertain.  It 
was  he  said,  difficult  to  see  much  light  when  a  sack  of  wheat 
could  be  deUvered  from  America  for  less  than  it  cost  to 
send  it  from  Watton  to  London.  He  mentioned  that  the 
charges  on  a  truck  of  fifteen  bullocks  from  Watton  to  Lynn, 
a  distance  of  only  thirty  miles,  came  to  £3.^  The  season,  he 
told  me,  had  been  very  bad,  roots  being  poor  and  com  light. 
I  do  not  know  what  this  farm  brought  in,  but  Mr.  Harding 
told  me  that  the  rents  of  that  district  ran  from  nothing  up 
to  158.  an  9cre.  He  added  that  on  some  large  neighbouring 
properties  they  averaged  much  less. 

Lord  Walsingham,  amongst  much  other  interesting  in- 
formation, kindly  furnished  me  with  some  specimen  com- 
parative rentals  taken  from  records  of  farms  on  his  estate. 
Thus  in  1868  the  rent  of  the  Waterloo  Farm  of  740  acres 
was  jSeOO  a  year.  In  1900  it  was  £127.  In  1870  this  farm 
had  already  fallen  to  £600  a  year,  and  there  were  arrears  on 
it  amounting  to  16283.  It  was  originally  warren,  reclaimed 
about  1845  by  the  late  Lord  Walsingham,  and  called 
Waterloo  Farm  because  at  a  single  netting  the  same  number 
of  rabbits  were  taken  as  men  were  killed  at  Waterloo.  He 
broke  it  up,  coated  it  with  from  70  to  120  loads  of  marl  per 
acre — a  very  expensive  process — and  in  subsequent  years, 
after  reclaying  it,  let  it  for  £600,  On  this  farm,  in  1862, 126 
acres  sown  with  wheat  produced  667  coomb,  which  sold  for 
£885  195.  plus  £103  Os.  &d.,  the  value  of  wheat  consumed  on 

*  The  aoeoraoy  of  these  flgoiee  has  since  been  disputed  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Bailway.    H.  B.  H.  1908. 
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theplMM.  ThtiB  we  seathatif  theprioe  ui  lemnnerathre ttiis 
and  tho wands  of  acres  of  similar  land  can  produce  a  fair  crop 
of  wheat.  Now,  however,  not  much  is  grown  on  theni*— only 
enough  to  sapply  the  aoeessary  straw  and  a  little  over. 

In  1868  Coope/t*B  Farm  of  862  aeres  was  let  for  ^6480. 
In  1901  the  rent  was  £260.  In  1868  Basknere^  641  acres, 
was  let  for  4400.  In  1901  the  rent  was  iS146.  liord 
WaLringham  said  that  a  great  deal  of  land  that  used  to  be 
under  oom  had  gone  ont  of  colttyation  and  was  used  as 
sheep-rmi,  adding  that  he  wished  he  had  a  shilling  for  ereacy 
pound  his  father  had  sank  in  these  lands^  He  thought  that 
the  conditions  of  the  M^fton  Estate  were  better  than  those 
of  the  district  generally,  espeeaally  of  that  po(»f  part  of  it 
whieh  was  known  as  the  Breck  Sands,  that  ia  some  past 
age,  as  the  marom  grasses  Which  still  grow  on  it  show,  had 
been  coast  sand4)ills.  This  district,  roughly  speaking,  runs 
from  SwafiEham  on  the  north  to  leklingham  and  Fakenham 
Magna  on  the  sonlh,  and  from  Quidenham  and  Gressingham 
on  the  east  to  Lakenham  tod  Stoke  Ferry  on  the  west. 

The  reason  of  the  superior  position  of  the  Merton  Estate 
was  that  more  money  had  been  spent  (m  it  than  on  many 
similar  properties^  and  that  the  farms  had  been  consistently 
taken  in  hand  to  save  them  from  becoming  derelict.  He 
belieyed  that  cm  these  light  lands  owners  were  only '  muddling 
along '  without  making  any  progress.  That  they  were  doing 
so  much  as  this  in  sundry  instances  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  sporting  Talue  of  their  properties  had  helped  them. 
Indeed  the  majority  of  owners  in  that  district  would  reoeiTe 
no  advantage  from  their  land  were  it  not  for  its  suitability 
to  the  purposes  of  game  rearing.  At  the  same  time  the 
profit  derived  from  sporting  rents  was  overrated,  as  the  great 
expense  of  preserving  was  not  sufficiently  ooosidered.  The 
sale  value  of  tiie  game  killed,  in  his  experience,  about  repre- 
sented the  actual  cash  profit  over  the  cost  of  its  upkeep. 

Lord  Wakingham  was  certain  that  in  the  long  run  it 
was  better  for  a  man  to  farm  his  own  land,  if  he  could  provide 
sufficient  capital  and  competent  management,  than  to  let  it  at 
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any  price  to  any  sdrt  of  tenant*  As  an  ezampJe^  he  qpioted 
the  case  of  a  heaTy-land&rm  of  400  acres  which  he  owned  in 
Snfiblk.  After  continnal  radnctions  he  fomid  that  in  1894 
he  was  paying  more  in  tithe  tiian  tiia  tenant  was  paying  in 
rent,  and  took  the  holding  in  hand.  Indading  the  amount 
due  for  corenants,  he  inTested  abont  i!2,000  in  stocking  the 
fatm.  The  results  were :  Profit  in  1896|  £386 ;  1896,  £409 ; 
1897,  £1,130 ;  1898,  £1,467 ;  1899,  £877 ;  1900,  £704.  Otrt 
of  these  snms,  howerer,  rent  and  interest  on  <n^tal  shotdd 
be  deducted.  Lord  Walnngham  ei^hdned  that  tiie  case  of 
this  farm,  which  is  badly  sitoated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  three 
miles  from  a  station,  was  exceptional,  simI  that  good  man* 
agconenthad  much  to  do  with  this  success.  Pigs,  thtft  were 
bred  in  large  numbers,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  sonroes 
of  profit  there,  poultry  also  had  brought  in  money,  which 
is  not  common  on  heavy^land  farms.  He  added  that  he  could 
show  no  similar  results  on  any  of  his  light  Jaad  holdisgs. 

The  figures^  which  I  saw,  are  beyond  questicm)  but  I  repeat 
here  what  I  said  to  Lord  Walsingham,  that  in  all  my 
experience,  which  is,  I  suppose,  as  extensive  as  that  6t  toy 
man  in  England,  hop  and  fruit  husbimdry  alone  excepted, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  have  met  with  no  niore 
striking  instance  of  successful  farming  in  England.  Of 
coxu»e  in  this  particular  case  a  curious  run  of  luck  may 
have  increased  the  receipts,  or  it  may  be  that  the  system 
followed — that  of  selling  oS  hay,  keeping  little  homed  and 
sheep  stock,  and  a  large  head  of  pigs— €K^counted  for  it  on 
this  heavy  land. 

hosi  Walsingham  said  that  Norfolk  «^culture  had 
gone  back  encmnously  of  late  years.  As  to  the  future  he 
tiiought  that  the  interests  cotlnected  with  the  land  might 
struggle  on  for  a  while,  much  as  they  do  at  present,  but  he 
could  see  no  prospect  of  any  considerable  improvement, 
although  he  considered  that  prices  were  more  likely  to  rise 
than  to  fall  further.  If  foreign  competition  became  more 
acute  the  conditions  must  change.  First,  the  land  w6uld  go 
out  of  i^tdtivation,  and  after  that^-well,  he  could  fiot  Qay. 
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So  far  as  he  was  able  to  foresee,  wben  the  present  genoca- 
tion  of  labourers  died  the  continaal  migration  of  the  yoxing 
would  practically  bring  oxu:  present  system  of  husbandry  to 
an  end.  He  conld  suggest  no  remedy  if  prioes  did  not 
improve,  but  he  thought  that  if  lads  were  brought  into 
touch  with  the  land  eariier  than  was  now  the  case,  it  mi^ 
help  to  keep  up  the  population  in  the  villages.  On  the 
whole  Lord  Walsingham  considered  that  the  agricultural 
outlook  was  very  poor  but  not  hopeless.  He  added  that  he 
had  a  feeling  that  tl»  great  ou^t  of  gold  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  next  few  years  will  raise  the  prioes  of  all 
produce  and  so  improve  fanning  proqsects.  Wide  areas 
of  foreign  land  were  becoming  rath^  wheat-sick  and  were 
not  likely  to  be  manured,  whilst  other  suitable  areas  not 
yet  brou^t  under  wheat  were  few  and  far  between.  On  the 
gold  question  I  venture  no  opinion,  but  are  such  suitable 
areas  as  '  few  and  far  between '  as  Lord  Walsingham  thinks? 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  Thetford  district, 
with  which  indeed  I  have  been  familiar  from  my  youth,  as 
I  observed  them  on  my  homeward  way  via  Tivetshall,  are 
wide,  heathy,  and  bracken-covered  lands,  Inroken  here  and 
there  by  wind  belts  of  fir.  G«me  seems  to  be  the  principd 
crop  that  is  reared  upon  them  now,  but  I  can  remember 
when  more  com  was  grown. 

It  was,  I  think,  on  one  of  my  previous  agricultural 
joumejrs  in  1901  that  I  noted  with  dismay  at  Tivetshall  that 
the  famous  oak  which  for  centuries — six  or  eight  I  should 
judge — had  stood  there,  the  greatest  ornament  of  all  this 
countryside,  had  been  cut  down.  There  it  lay,  a  gigantic  balk 
of  yellow  timber,  slain,  not  by  decay  (a  the  winds,  but  by  the 
hand  of  man.  I  walked  to  the  tree  and  measured  it  as  well 
as  I  could  with  a  foot-rule.  At  the  height  of  a  tall  man 
above  the  butt,  it  was  at  least  seven  feet  in  diameter — that 
is,  about  twenty-one  in  circumference  after  barking.  The 
main  branches  at  the  fork,  which  were  splintered  by  the 
tremendous  shock  of  its  fall,  would  of  themselves  have 
been  accounted  as  large  trees.    When  in  full  summer  leaf^ 
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as  I  have  seeu  it  many  times,  growing  aa  it  did  upon  a  crest 
of  land,  the  beauty  of  this  oak,  which  was  quite  sound, 
although  it  had  lost  several  boughs  in  recent  days,  I  at  least 
never  can  forget.  To  look  at  it  as  it  lay  prone  was  to 
me  like  standing  over  the  face  of  a  dead  friend.  It  was, 
I  am  told,  felled  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Boyce,  since  deceased, 
a  Tivetshall-bom  gentleman,  who,  having  made  a  fortune 
in  America  in  the  timber  trade,  purchased  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  in  his  native  parish,  where,  amongst 
others,  stood  the  Tivetshall  oak.  Why  a  man  reported  to 
be  rich  should  have  done  this  deed  I  cannot  say,  since, 
large  as  it  was,  the  value  of  the  timber  would  not  have 
amounted  to  more  than  :£60  or  ^£60.  Nor  can  the  damage 
that  its  shade  may  have  wrought  to  an  acre  or  so  of  soil 
have  been  of  any  great  account.  I  presume,  however,  that, 
seeing  a  fine  tree,  his  professional  instincts  were  too  strong 
for  him. 

Looked  at  from  a  public  point  pf  view,  it  seems  hard 
that  an  individual  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  work  such 
irreparable  destruction.  I  am  sure,  in  this  case  at  any  rate, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  would  gladly  have  subscribed 
the  full  value  of  the  tree  with  that  of  the  acre  of  land  on 
which  it  stood,  if  thereby  they  could  have  saved  it  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
photograph,  which  I  reproduce,  of  this  splendid  oak  with 
the  fatal  line  ahready  fixed,  taken  by  Mr.  Beeve,  of  Harleston. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  n^o  there  were  two  others  that  could 
compare  with  it— one  at  Kirby  Cane  Hall  and  one  at  Broome 
Place,  both  of  them  within  a  few  miles  of  Ditchingham. 
Now  the  timber  merchant  has  all  three. 

An  intelligent  labouring  man  with  whom  I  spoke  on  this 
farm  of  456  acres  of  good  mixed  soil,  told  me  that  it  was 
purchased  in  the  good  times  for  :ei8,000,  and  sold  to  the 
late  Mr.  Boyce  in  1900  for  ^£7,000.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  drop  in  value  of  much  of  the  land  in  the 
Tivetshall  district. 

In  the  Dereham  district,  which  is  the  very  centre  of 

VOL.  n.  K  K 
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Norfolk,  I  was  the  guest  in  June  1902  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson. 
M.P.,  of  the  Dale  Farm,  Seaming. 

Mr.  Wilson  took  me  first  to  the  Honeypot  Farm  of  150 
acres  at  Wendling,  where  the  soil  is  mixed,  with  a  day  sub- 
soil. Here  I  saw  Mr.  Land,  the  steward  to  Mr.  Dann  who 
works  this  and  another  heavy  land  farm — in  all  about  450 
acres.  Mr.  Land  said  that  about  a  quarter  of  their  farms 
were  pasture,  which  was  a  fair  average  in  that  countrjrside. 
They  followed  the  four-course  shift :  wheat  or  oats,  turnips, 
barley,  seeds.  Farmers,  he  thought,  were  just  'wriggling 
along '  at  a  rent  in  that  district  of  about  16s.  the  acre.  The 
capital  they  employed  was  about  £8  the  acre.  There  was 
no  competition  for  large  holdings,  but  small  farms  of  from 
50  to  100  acres  were  sought  after.  The  land,  he  said,  was 
subject  to  charlock,  but  was  good  root  soil,  and  would  grow 
five  quarters  of  wheat  and  from  five  to  six  quarters  of  a 
malting  sample  of  barley  to  the  acre. 

Of  labour  they  had  none  to  spare,  but  only  some  of 
the  young  men  went  away.  Wages  were  12$.  a  week,  wii^ 
£7  10«.  in  harvest  and  threepence  an  hour  overtime  and  beer 
at  haysel.  Horsemen  received  lis,  a  week,  as  a  rule  with- 
out a  free  house.  Some  piecework  was  done,  and  there 
had  been  a  local  drop  of  Is.  a  week  since  the  previous  year. 
The  cottages,  he  said,  were  fairiy  good,  but  there  were  not 
enough  of  them.  If  there  were  more  cottages  there  would 
be  more  labour.  The  buildings  of  this  farm,  which  I  visited, 
were  of  the  old  Norfolk  clay-lump,  and  wood-clad.  Among 
the  growing  wheat  was  some  charlock,  but  the  swede  land 
and  the  barley,  which  was  broadcasted,  seemed  very  clean. 
The  mangold  was  only  a  three-quarter  plant,  as  a  great  deal 
of  it  had  been  taken  off  by  wire-worm. 

On  this  farm  I  saw  two  of  the  labourers,  named  Barrett 
and  Barker,  spending  the  dinner  hour  in  working  their 
gardens,  which  were  excellently  kept.  These  men  owned  a 
sow  apiece,  and  looked  very  cheerful  and  contented. 

The  next  farmer  whom  I  visited  in  Wendling  was  Mr. 
W.  J.  Balding,  who  formerly  had  been  the  station-master,  and 
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now  filled  the  poedtions  of  clerk  to  the  School  Board  and 
overseer.  Here  the  boildings  were  not  good,  and  the  cow- 
stable  was  of  clay-lump.  Mr.  Balding,  who  farmed  180 
acres  of  heavy  land,  which  he  described  as  of  very  good 
quality,  said  farmers  were  just  Uving :  they  paid  their  rents 
and  earned  their  daily  bread,  no  more.  Still  he  told  me 
that  if  he  possessed  the  capital  he  would  put  his  son,  who 
had  a  taste  for  it,  into  the  business.  The  rents  of  that  dis- 
trict, which  used  to  be  SOs.  and  £2,  now  averaged  £1  an 
acre,  at  which  price  there  was  a  competition  for  farms.  The 
selling  value  of  land  was  about  ^610  the  acre,  and  a  good  farm 
at  Bradenham,  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  just  made  that 
sum. 

Of  labour,  owing  to  the  stoppage  or  diminution  of  local 
businesses,  they  had  more  than  was  available  five  years 
before,  and  a  few  people  had  come  back  from  the  towns. 
Mr.  Balding  practised  mixed  farming — sheep,  com,  and  fat- 
ting bullocks — but  relied  chiefly  on  his  stock,  which  consisted 
of  stores  that  were  bought  in  and  four  milch  cows.  He 
said  tiiat  if  he  trusted  to  the  '  barn-door '  he  would  be  '  far 
behind.' 

Before  going  on  to  Seaming  Mr.  Wilson  took  me  through 
the  bottom  pasture,  which  lies  beneath  his  ancient  and 
picturesque  house,  that  is  believed  to  have  been  the  home 
of  some  dignitary  among  the  old  monks,  to  the  site  of 
Wendling  Abbey,  which  I  had  not  visited  since  I  used  to 
fish  for  trout  in  the  stream  there  some  five-and-thirty  years 
ago.  This  stream  we  crossed  where  the  friars  had  their 
mill,  of  which  the  race  is  now  used  to  work  a  water-ram. 

The  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  was  founded  about  1267, 
and  its  site  is  now  marked  only  by  a  single  block  of  stone- 
work, which  has  unaccountably  been  spared  by  the  builders 
of  houses  and  the  menders  of  roads.  It  lay  very  low  by  the 
banks  of  the  little  river,  which  among  so  much  change, 
doubtless  still  remains  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
the  monks  drew  their  water  there.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  this  desire  to  be  quite  near  water,  which  was  almost 
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nni^fso)  omoDgsl  our  ancestors  in  the  middle  ages,  out- 
weighed the  inconTemence  uid  unhealthineBS  of  tiie  damp 
and  low-lying  dtnations  that  tiiey  chose  to  build  on. 

Here  I  had  a  lessee  in  economy.  Mr.  Wilson  and  an 
Oxford  Ckdlege  had  botii  of  them  been  obliged  to  reboild 
bridges  here  for  their  own  coQTenieiice  or  that  oi  their 
tenants*  The  College  bridge  was  constmcted  of  nne  stone 
and  brick,  the  cost  of  which  miast,  I  imagine,  have  made  a 
wide  hole  in  the  year's  rent.  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  ocmtent  to  repair  an  old  arch  built  of  the  Abbey 
stone,  with  some  hedgerow  oaks,  worked  into  it  by  the 
village  carp^iter  at  the  cost  of  a  few  piMmda,  but  in  so  soUd 
a  fashion  that  the  structure  will  stand  for  many  years. 
Often  absent  landowners  are  put  to  much  unneoeasary  ex- 
pense in  such  matters. 

In  Seaming  I  first  visited  Mr.  Frederick  Wada,  of  the 
Church  Farm,  of  400  acres  of  heavy  land,  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Evans-Lcnnbe.  Mr.  Wade  said  that  on^thiid 
of  his  farm  was  pasture,  that  he  followed  the  four-oouras 
shift,  kept  thirteen  seoce  of  Blackface  ewes,  and  fatted 
cattle.  He  also  relied  upon  stock  for  his  profit  and  declared 
Aat  HxB  bam  door  was  now  useless.  He  informed  me  that 
it  took  farmers  '  all  their  time '  to  live,  and  to  do  this  their 
wives  must  work  as  hard  as  they  did  themselves.  For  labour 
they  were  fairly  well  of^  but  there  was  no  surplus,  and  the 
young  people  were  going  away  very  much.  The  wages  were 
13tf.  or  14s.,  and  a  house  for  carters,  with  harvest  and  haysel 
money  and  a  good  deal  of  piecework.  There  was,  Mr. 
Wade  said,  seldom  a  farm  to  let.  The  average  rents  were, 
he  told  me,  £1  an  acre,  and  the  average  selUng  value  for 
Seaming  land  was  about  i690  the  aexe.  This  was  exoelloit 
root  and  wheat  soil,  but  grew  a  rather  coarse  barley.  The 
bvildings  on  his  farm  were  of  brick  and  very  good ;  I  believe 
that  they  cost  more  than  iC3,000.  Hence  th^re  is  a  fine  view 
of  an  open  wooded  country  stretching  away  over  Oressenhsll 
to  Elmham  in  one  direction  and  to  Brajbnham in  tibieotber. 

Another   farmer   whom  I   called   on   was  Mr*  Jamis 
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Bingwood,  of  the  White  House  Fann,  of  127  acres,  who,  I 
was  told,  had  raised  himself  from  a  humble  position  by  hard 
work.  He  k^t  thirteen  cows,  of  which  he  sent  &e  milk  to 
Dei?eham,  together  wit^  his  eggs  and  batter,  and  followed  the 
foquMsonrse  system,  having,  he  deolaied,  nefer  cross-cropped 
in  his  life.  The  labour,  he  said,  was  a  deal  of  trouble,  and 
no  men  were  to  be  hired  from  Beaming,  whence  many  of 
the  yonng  people  had  gone  away.  They  would  not  live  in 
ordinary  cottages  now,  although  *  one  time  they  were  forced 
to  live  anyhow.'  l%e  nsnts,  he  told  me,  averaged  about  16$. 
ihe  acre,  and  tiie  land  was  mostly  good.  The  crops  on  Mr. 
Bingwood's  farm,  over  which  I  walked,  looked  very  well, 
as  did  his  large,  polled  Norfdk  cows  and  his  horses,  all 
of  which  he  bred.  Mrs.  Bingwood  informed  me  th^  had 
got  along  by  work,  and  that  her  husband,  who  did  most  of 
tiie  milking,  was  up  at  5.80  winter  and  summer,  so  as  to 
driivermilk  in  Dereham,  three  miles  away,  by  sevien  o'clock. 
These  worthy  people  said  that  farmers  in  that  district  were 
<  just  getting  along.' 

Near  to  the  Scuming  railway  arch  Mr.  Wilson  showed 
me  a  five-acre  fidd  which  he  had  bought  at  il80  the  aece, 
and  was  selling  at  jC16  the  half -acre,  copyhold  redeemed,  to 
folk  who  wished  to  build  cottages  on  the  land.  I  think  tlwt 
six  of  tiiese  cottages  had  been  abready  or  were  being  erected, 
not  by  agricultural  labourers,  who,  I  suppose,  cannot  command 
the  necessary  credit,  but  by  a  carpenter,  a  bricklayer,  a 
higgler,  a  wheelwright,  a  plumber,  and  a  small  farmer. 
Those  that  I  examined  were  built  by  the  bricklayer  and  the 
caqMoter,  at  a  cost  of  jC190  eftch,  with  money  borrowed 
from  a  building  Society.  They  are  excellent  and  oomfiort- 
able  dwellings,  and,  I  thought,  very  cheap — perhaps  because 
they  had  been  put  up  by  people  in  the  trade. 

On  another  day  I  went  over  to  my  eldest  brother's  place 
at  Bradenham  and  visited  the  Wood  Farm,  wh^re  I  was 
bom,  also  the  Grove  Farm  adjoining  it,  which  I  found  con- 
siderably improved  in  condition  compared  with  what  it  was 
when  last  I  saw  it,  now  some  jeaxs  ago.    For  instanoe,  a 
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pasture  which  then  I  looked  on  as  hopeless  is  making  a  fail 
meadow,  even  on  this  ccdd  clay  land,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  point  in  Noifok.  The  tenant,  Mr.  James 
Adcock,  told  me  the  last  few  seasons  had  been  &yoniahle  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  getting  on  &urly  well.  I  have  noticed 
all  my  life  that  Bradenham  people  cling  very  much  to  their 
own  village,  and  if  there  is  a  farm  to  let,  generally  it  is,  in 
Norfolk  parlance,  taken  by  a  native  and  not  by  a  foreigner. 

At  Necton,  that  lies  next  to  Bradenham,  Mr.  Harvey 
Mason  keeps  a  herd  of  Bed  Polls  of  very  old  standing,  after 
that  of  Mr.  Ghurett  Taylor,  <d  Whitlingham,  perhaps  the 
most  famous  in  Norfolk.  Li  going  through  some  pn^ers 
the  other  day,  that  came  into  my  hands  as  execute  to  my 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Haggard,  of  Bradenham,  I  discovered  a 
printed  form  which  so  curiously  exemplifies  the  condition 
of  affiiirs  in  Necton  about  seventy  years  ago,  and  doubtleBs 
in  the  county  at  large,  that  I  reproduce  it  here.  In  these 
days  of  the  rural  exodus  it  is  indeed  strange  to  find  that 
such  steps  were  considered  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  *  the 
Superabundant  Population.'  Whether  or  no  they  were 
ever  acted  on  I  cannot  say,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  anyone 
who  is  likely  to  remember.  Practically  these  regula^ns,  if 
enforced,  must  have  amounted  to  something  very  like  a 
conspiracy  in  reetnant  of  marriage.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  if  their  counterpart  can  be  furnished  from  any 
other  village  or  county,  or  if  Hbe  details  of  their  origin  and 
history  are  now  discoverable.  Doubtless  the  secret  of  this 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  of  Necton  from  com- 
mitting such  *  voluntary  imprudttice '  was  the  severe  pressure 
of  the  poor  rate. 

Agreement  «  hereby  kadhyihe  Parish  of  Necton,  m  Com- 
mittee assembled,  this  day  of  183  —That  from  and 
after  date  hereof  encouragement  shaU  be  given  to  all  those  young 
men  who  shall  abstain  from  Improvident  Marriages  by  contmuing 
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9mgle  afUr  the  age  herein  specified,  in  order  ihcU  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  Sttperabundant  Poptdation  of  the  said  Parish  may 
be  diminished^  and  the  situation  of  the  Labourer  as  well  as  of  the 
Owner  and  Occupier  of  Lands  and  Tenements,  with  the  blessing  of 
Ood,  thereby  benefited, 

BESOLYED,  fibst, — That  every  yotmg  man  who  shall  ood- 
tiniie  single  till  after  25  years  of  age,  without  having  brought  the 
burden  of  Bastardy  on  society,  shall  at  all  times  reoeive,  if  a  good 
and  sufficient  Labourer,  the  highest  wages  given  to  any  Labourer 
in  the  Parish  of  ;  and  if  he  stand  in  need,  shall  receive 

the  relief-money  ordered  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  Hundred, 
without  being  necessitated  to  go  to  the  Parish  Workhouse. 

BBSOLYED,  bboomdlt,— ^at  every  young  man  who  shall 
continue  ain^e  till  after  28  years  of  age,  without  having  brought 
the  burden  of  Bastardy  on  society,  shall  at  all  times  receive,  if  a 
good  and  sufficient  Labourer,  the  highest  wages  given  to  any 
Labourer  in  ;  and  if  he  stand  in  need,  shall  receive  six- 

pence per  wedc  above  the  relief -money  ordered  by  the  Magistrates 
of  the  Hundred,  wiUiout  being  necessitated  to  go  to  the  Parish 
Workhouse. 

BB80LVBD,  thibdlt,— That  every  young  man  who  shall 
continue  single  till  after  the  age  of  80  years,  without  having 
brought  the  burden  of  Bastardy  on  society,  shiJl  at  all  times 
receive,  if  a  sufficient  Labourer,  the  highest  wages  given  in 
;  and  if  he  stand  in  need,  shall  receive  one  shilling 
per  week  above  the  relief -money  ordered  by  the  Magistrates  of 
the  Hundred,  without  being  necessitated  to  go  to  the  Parish 
Workhouse. 

And,  to  encourage  ihose  who  do  marry  to  marry  those  women  who 
belong  to  their  own  Village, 

BESOLYED,  foubtkciT, — ^That  every  young  woman,  belonging 
to  the  Parish  of  Necton,  who  hath  not  by  bastardy  or  other  mis- 
conduct disgraced  herself,  and  who  shall  be  married  to  a  man 
above  28  years  of  age,  shall  receive  on  her  marriage  at  the  hands 
of  the  Overseers  as  a  wedding  largesse,  and  if  her 

husband  before  marriage  shall  have  completed  30  years  of  age, 
she  shall  ^en  in  like  manner  receive  as  a  wedding  largesse  the 
sum  of  ;  provided,  in  both  cases,  the  man  as  well  as 

the  woman  be  of  good  report. 
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Furthermore,  to  discourage  improvident  marriages,  the  pairi^ 
hath  further  agreed — 

That  every  young  man  who  shall  oontraot  marriage  before  he 
b  23  years  of  age  shall,  if  he  in  oourse  of  time  stand  in  need,  be 
either  sent  to  the  Parish  Workhouse,  or  receive  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  week  less  than  the  scale  of  relief  osually  given. 
And  farther,  if  any  young  man  shall  contract  marriage  before  he 
is  25  years  of  age,  if  he  stand  in  need,  he  shaU  either  be  sent  to 
the  Parish  Workhouse,  or  receive  one  shilling  per  week  less  than 
the  scale  of  relief  usually  given  where  parties  have  married  ac- 
cording to  a  sound  discretion. 

In  order  to  keep  account  of  such  parties,  it  is  hereby  resolved,— 
That  an  alphabetical  Begister  shaU  be  kept  and  handed  down 
from  one  Overseer  to  another,  wh^cin  shall  be  set  farUk  the 
name  and  Ume  of  marriage  of  the  parties,  that  due  record  may  be 
had  ever  after  of  such  their  tfoUmtarf  imprudenee. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  kindly  favoured  me  with  his  views,  said 
that  he  had  been  interested  in  the  land  i^  his  life.  Ha  was 
ft  farmer's  son  and  had  himsdf  farmed  for  sixteen  years. 
He  thought  that  prosperity  would  return  to  agriculture  vrtien 
every  Englishman  had  a  good  meat  meal  each  day,  as  the 
future  of  English  fanning  lay,  not  in  com  growing,  but  in 
meat  produotkA.  Foreign  oountries  could  swamp  us  mtii 
their  oom  supplies,  but  he  thought  that  he  observed  a  decline 
in  the  appetite  for  foreign  meat.  One  of  the  great  evils  in 
the  agricultural  position  was  that  so  few  tenants  had  sufficient 
capital ;  they  cried  for  more  land  than  they  could  noanage. 
He  had  been  farming  100  acres  since  1896  with  a  sufficiency 
of  capital  and  a  turn-over  of  £9  an  acre.  In  the  result  he 
had  averaged  £1  an  acre  rent  and  £1  an  acre  farmer's  profit ; 
therefore  as  farming-owner  the  100  aoi^  brought  him  in 
£200  a  year. 

Mr.  Wilson's  experience  was  that  small  farms  paid  the 
landlord  better  than  the  large  ones.  In  Seaming  such  farms 
brought  in  5^.  the  acre  more  thui  did  the  bigger  holdings. 
He  thought  that  a  new  class  of  little  farmers  might  be 
built  up  if  any  could  afford  to  create  small-holdings.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  a  demand  for  them.    In  ttiat  neighbourhood 
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Iftbonrets  had  risen  to  be  fanners,  and  the  chance  of  rising 
«KiBted  because  the  land  there  has  always  been  in  many 
hands.  His  opinion  was  ikokt  if  the  soil  ol  England  w^^  in 
m&ue  hands  it  wonld  be  an  enormous  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity, and  &at  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  big  estates 
were  split  up.  Mr.  Wilson  said  ihaA  the  young  people  from 
the  country  had  been  allured  to  the  towns  by  the  fictitious 
bait  of  higher  wages,  but  he  thought  that  in  this  respect 
there  was  some  reaction  in  Norfolk.  He  was  amdous  to  see 
Uie  small  craftsmen  re-established  in  the  Tillages  andgreaitty 
multiplied  in  number. 

My  own  dmdusion  on  this  district  was  that  it  is  fairly 
prosperous  on  the  whote.  The  landlords  haye,  I  think, 
Buffered  more  there  than  the  farmers,  who  at  the  red«eed 
rents  ure  doing  moderately  well,  although  they  ate  not 
putting  by  money.  The  labour  question  is  not  r^y  press- 
ing in  tiie  Dereham  ndghbourhood— perhaps  because,  as  Mr. 
Wil0on  said,  there  are,  and  always  have  been  here,  many 
small  farms  ift^ch  provide  industrious  men  wii^  a  chance  at 
rising  from  the  miks. 

Whilst  I  was  stopping  at  Seaming,  by  the  ini^itation  of 
the  rector,  ttie  Bev.  Augustus  Jessqp,  D.D.,  who  is  se  well 
known  through  his  able  and  deli^tful  writings  on  anti- 
quarian and  country  matters,  I  attended  the  fbrmal  opening 
of  the  new  parish  Hall.  This  Hall,  which  is  designed  to 
compete  with  the  puMic-houses  as  a  place  of  village  enter- 
tainment, together  with  four  excdlent  cottages  that  are,  each 
of  them,  to  be  let  at  a  rent  of  166  a  year  to  provide  for  its 
uj^eep,  has  been  built  in  a  very  attractive  style  at  a  cost  of 
£8,000  by  some  benefactress  who  prefers  to  remain  anony- 
mous. The  object  is  admirable,  «md  so,  I  beljeve,  will  be  the 
effects  of  t&e  Institution  upon  the  life  and  tone  of  tiie  village ; 
but,  as  I  ventured  to  hint  in  the  remarks  I  made  on  the 
occasion,  its  weak  point  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  provided 
entirely  by  charity.  No  villager  in  Seaming  has  subscribed 
a  halfpenny  towards  this  place  of  rest  and  recreation,  or,  as 
I  gather,  will  be  called  upon  to  do  so  in  the  future,  since 
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apparently  the  cost  ot  maintaimng  it  is  to  be  met  out  of 
the  rents  of  the  cottages.  I  think  that  folk  would  appreciate 
such  boons  more  keenly  if  they  themselyes  contributed 
towards  their  provisioiL  The  spirit  of  self-help  is  an  excellent 
leaven  to  infose  into  the  lump  of  village  life.  But  this  is 
a  g^ieral  principle,  and  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  it, 
Seaming  is  undoubtedly  to  be  congratulated  jxpon  its  good 
fortune  in  the  matter  of  this  splendid  gift. 

Another  expedition  that  I  made  in  the  summer  of  1902 
was  to  Whissonsett,  near  Fakenham,  in  the  oon^Miiy  of 
Messrs.  A.  Jermyn,  the  hon.  secretary  ot  the  Norfolk  Small- 
Holdings  Association ;  J.  H.  Diggle,  the  steward  and  sur- 
veyor; and  other  members  of  the  Syndicate,  to  inspect 
their  form  in  that  village.  This  association  was  farmed 
in  1900.  At  present  it  owns  three  farms — at  SwafTham, 
Garbrooke,  and  Whissonsett  respectively — purchased  and 
adapted  for  small-holdings  at  a  ci^tal  cost  of  about 
£8,000.  The  total  area  is  340  acreSt  and  the  tenants 
number  sixty,  the  lots  varying  in  sise  from  one  to  sixteen 
acres,  with  one  considerable  holding  of  fifty  acres  at 
CarbM)oke. 

In  each  case  there  were  more  applicants  thui  theace  were 
holdings  to  be  hired.  At  Whissonsett,  indeed,  a  '  deserted ' 
village  with  a  population  depleted  by  one-third  and  thirty 
empty  cottages,  the  demand  for  grass  land  was  such  that 
thcrty-seven  acres  had  to  be  divided  into  seventeen  lots,  the 
necessary  post  and  wixe-feiaoing  running  to  a  total  length 
of  one  and  three-quarter  miles. 

Driving  from  the  market  town  of  Fakenham  to  Whisson- 
sett, we  passed  through  Pudding  Norton,  where  the  church 
is  a  rain  and  the  land  rather  light  but  good.  At  Colkirk, 
close  by,  a  mixed  soil  parish,  where  I  saw  some  fields  of 
potatoes,  I  was  told  that  a  farm  of  600  acres  had  been  sold 
for  £6,000.  As  we  went  Mr.  Parsons,  a  member  of  the 
party,  who  grows  fruit  See.  in  the  Lynn  district,  informed  me 
how  greatly  their  industry  was  hampered  by  the  highness 
of  the  railway  rates.    By  way  of  example,  he  stated  that  it 
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cost  him  ^00  a  year  to  send  :ei,200  worth  of  market- 
garden  produce  from  Lynn  to  London. 

Skinner's  Farm  at  Whissonsett,  of  ninety^-six  acres,  cost 
the  Association  about  dS2,000,  including  the  enfranchisement 
fees  and^  I  think,  a  sum  of  ^6150  spent  in  adapting  it  to  the 
purposes  of  small-holdings.  It  is  let  out  in  lots  at  rents 
▼arying  frcnn  21«.  to  80s.  the  acre,  the  enterprise  being  run 
on  business  and  not  on  philanthropic  lines,  with  the  view 
of  earning  four  per  cent,  cm  the  money  invested.  None  of 
the  land  is  sold  to  the  occupiers.  When  they  were  thrown 
open  at  Michaelmas,  1901,  all  the  lots  were  taken  at  once ; 
indeed  fifty  acres  more  could  have  been  disposed  of  had 
they  been  available.  When  I  saw  the  farm  in  the  present 
year  there  were  twenty  tenants  in  occupation. 

Whissonsett  is  a  purely  rural  and  agricultural  village  of 
indifferent  land,  varjring  from  a  clay  loam  to  a  light  soil. 
It  has  no  railway  near,  or  resident  gentry,  or  other  ad- 
vantages, and  in  it  I  saw  a  number  of  deserted  cottages, 
two  disused  windmills,  and  some  fann  buildings  that 
were  almost  derelict.  The  small-holdings  on  the  farm  are 
divided  up  by  wire  fences.  On  the  grasslands  were  neat- 
stock,  horses,  hoggetts,  and  ponies.  The  crc^  on  tiie 
arable  looked  very  fair,  the  mangold,  where  the  soil  was 
light,  being  drilled  on  the  flat.  Still  I  think  that  the 
tenants  would  do  better  if  tbey  grew  garden  produce  instead 
of  wheat,  other  cereals  and  roots,  such  as  ace  generally 
cultivated  on  a  fann.  In  tiiat  case,  however,  the  question 
would  arise  at  once  of  the  expense  of  carriage,  which  can 
only  be  overcome  by  some  such  measure  as  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Agricultural  Post. 

Mr.  Williamson,  a  holder  of  eight  acres,  of  which  five 
were  pasture  and  three  arable,  a  pig  jobber  by  trade,  whom 
I  found  working  very  hard  with  his  son  upon  his  fields,  told 
me  that  more  land  would  have  been  taken  if  it  could  be 
hired,  but  that  on  this  farm  it  was  not,  for  the  most  part, 
held  by  labourers.  He  grumbled  a  good  deal  at  the  state 
in  which  the  farm  had  been  left  by  its  former  t^iant,  but  I 
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have  rarely  met  anyone  entering  npoo  kiid  who  did  not 
complain  on  this  ecore. 

Another  larger  tenant  ci  the  Aseooiation,  Mr.  Long, 
held  fifteffli  aeree  and  the  old  {armhome.  The  boildingB 
attached  were,  by  the  way,  divided  np  among  the  Marions 
tenants  at  an  agreed  rental,  while  the  bam  was  common  to 
them  all  for  the  porposes  of  dressing  their  com  dbe.  Close  by 
the  house  was  a  recreation  ground  where  boys  wws  engaged 
in  ]^qring  cdoket.  This  acre  and  a  half,  however,  was  hired 
from  the  Syndkmte  by  Mr.  Wilson,  M.P.,  in  oider  tiiat  it 
might  be  devoted  to  soch  uses. 

Mr.  Stangroom,  a  grocer  and  old  inhabttont  of  Whisson- 
sett,  informed  me  tbafe  tiie  popviatiosi  had  fallen  item  666, 
thirty  years  before,  down  to  4t0  owing  to  tiie  emigration 
to  the  towns.  He  said  also  that  there  weee  thirty  empty 
houses  and  more  males  than  females  in  the  village.  He 
thought  that  small-holdings,  if  they  could  be  increased, 
wowld  tend  to  ke^  tiie  people  at  home,  and  that  the 
Association's  enterprise  was  having  a  good  effsot  in  that 
respect. 

So  far  tiie  Nocfcdk  Small  Holdings  Association  has 
the  appearance  of  beii^  a  consideraUe  success,  but  of 
course  it  has  not  yet  stood  the  test  of  time.  Still,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  nearly  all  those  con- 
nected with  it  shoidd  be  prominent  membas  of  a  single 
political  party.  If  such  promising  eacperiments,  xmdertaken 
with  the  view  of  retaining  peculation  on  the  land,  should 
chance,  however  unjustly,  to  become  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  party  politics,  this  will,  I  am  sure, 
militate  both  against  their  individual  success  and  &e  spread 
ot  the  movement. 

In  driving  tKmi  Whisaonsett  to  Wendling,  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  I  passed  through  heavy  land  into  country  that 
grew  lighter  towards  Wendling.  Witix  the  exception  of  one 
l,10(Kacre  holding  belonging  to  Lord  Leicester,  this  stretch 
of  country  struck  me,  for  the  most  part,  as  very  indifferently 
farmed.     I  observed  throughout  this  district  also — indeed 
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the  remark  applies  to  ttie  Eastam  Counties  g^ierally— that 
a  great  nmnb^  of  oak  trees  are  being  felled.  I  think  that 
ere  long  this  timber  will  be  scarce  in  England. 

I  ha¥e  now  qpoken  of  the  good,  deep  lands  and  winter- 
grazing  districts  of  East  Norfolk,  the  tibin  chalks  of  the 
north-west,  inolnding  Holkham  and  King's  Lynn,  the 
marshlands  of  1^  extreme  west,  which  really  belong  to 
Lincohiflhire  and  Oambiidgeshire»  the  sands  and  sheep- WfJks 
round  Watton,  Thetford,  and  Brandon  in  the  south,  and  the 
sound,  stiff  lands  in  the  nei^^ibourbood  of  Dereham,  the 
centre  of  the  county. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  thotefore,  to  say  a  few  ifosAs 
ot  my  own  Ditehingham  district  in  tiie  south-east,  which  is 
drrided  from  Sufblk  by  the  windings  o<  the  riveac  Waveney. 
This  I  shall  do  but  biieAy  for  two  reasons.  I  have  no  space 
to  spare  and  in  my  book  '  A  Earmer's  Year '  those  who  desire 
it  may  find  information  as  to  the  agricultural  oonditions  of 
this  part  of  Norfolk.  I  propose  to  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  quoting  the  evidence  of  a  landowner,  a  single  typical 
farmer,  together  with  that  of  a  gentleman  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  perhaps  a  few  opinions  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  Ellingham  Hall,  the  next  pariah 
to  Ditehingham,  said  that  as  the  owner  of  a  light  land 
and  mixed-soil  estate  he  had  been  connected  with  the  land 
since  1862.  Also  during  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  him- 
self farmed  an  average  of  600  acres.  He  looked  upon  the 
landlords  in  that  part  of  Norfolk  as  practically  ruined.  To 
take  his  own  instance,  where  he  used  to  receive  20«.  an  aore, 
the  tenant  paying  the  titbe,  he  now  took  perhaps  Us.  the 
acre,  out  of  which  be  paid  the  tithe  himself  and  tiie  rates 
and  taxes,  which  together  would  amount  perhaps  to  7s.  the 
acre.  Further,  there  must  be  deducted  10  per  cent,  for  the 
cost  of  upkeep,  so  that  in  practice  there  was  vevy  little  indeed 
left  for  him,  even  reckoning  the  average  rent  of  the  estate 
at  from  16s.  to  Us.  the  acre.  It  came  to  this,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  owners  who  had  no  other  means  to  live  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  their  land.    Farmers,  Mr.  Smith  aaid^ 
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were  living  from  hand  to  month,  and  many  of  them  w^re 
in  arrear  with  their  rents.  Of  labour  he  and  his  tenants 
had  enough,  as  his  cottages  were  good,  with  good  gardens 
attached  to  them.  The  young  people  were  going  away  very 
much;  he  could  not  ke^  them.  His  best  labourer  was 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  others  were  all  men  of  a  certain  age. 
He  had  hardly  any  young  men.  The  work  of  the  Technical 
Education  Cconmittee,  however,  had,  he  thought,  imj^ved 
the  skill  of  the  local  labourer  in  thatching,  stacking,  &c. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  oould  see  no  end  to  this  state  of  affairs 
unless  it  was  that  the  land  would  go  out  of  cultivation. 
There  was  nothing  to  look  forward  to  excq^t  ruin.  He 
considered  that  landed  estates  had  become  a  luxury  for  rich 
men.  A  heavy-land  property  of  over  1,000  acres,  of  which 
thirty-six  were  wood,  with  two  double  cottages,  adjoining 
his  estate  on  the  north,  was  sold  six  years  ago  for  £5,000. 
He  believed  that  in  the  good  times  this  farm  had  be^i  bought 
for  between  iCSO  and  iC40  an  acre.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
unless  it  was  checked,  the  exodus  from  the  rural  districts 
into  the  towns  would  ruin  En^and.  The  low  prices  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  If  employers  could  pay  the 
men  higher  wages  and  these  had  some  prospect  of  advanc- 
ing themselves,  they  would  stop  in  the  villages.  He  was 
favourably  disposed  towards  small-holdings,  but  the  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  establishment  was  the 
expense  of  the  necessary  buildings. 

Mr.  Smith  showed  me  his  balance-sheet  for  the  800 
acres  of  land  which  he  was  farming  in  1901.  The  amount 
to  the  good  that  year,  out  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  pay 
himself  a  rent  as  landlord  and  to  get  his  living  as  t^iant, 
was  £42.  Hay,  barley,  and  sheep  were  the  stand-bys  of  his 
farming.  Forty  years  bef<nre  this  800  acres  of  land,  when 
let,  used  to  bring  him  in  £700  a  year  net. 

My  neighbour  Mr.  C.  H.  Poll  is  the  tenant  of  the  Old 
Hall  and  Town  Farms,  Ditchingham,  of  240  acres,  and  the 
manager  of  760  acres  belonging  to  Mr.  Carr,  of  Ditchingham 
Hall.    Mr.  Poll,  a  very  intelligent  and  respected  fanner, 
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said  that  he  had  been  in  the  business  since  he  left  school 
abont  twenty-four  years  ago,  first  at  Bedingham  and  since 
1887 — which  was  ihe  best  year  he  had  ever  experienced — at 
Ditchingham.  Daring  that  time  there  had  been  no  general 
improvementy  although  he  could  not  say  that  things  were 
worse  now  tib^n  they  had  been  then,  as  this  would  be  hardly 
possible.  Indeed  he  thought  that  owing  to  the  reduction  of 
rents,  local  farmers  had  kept  things  together  a  little  better 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  in  the  five  which  went  before 
th^tn.  During  his  time,  however,  they  had  only  made  rent 
and  a  living,  without  interest  on  their  capital ;  and  most  of 
those  who  could  retire  had  done  so  rather  than  risk  further 
loss.  Still  the  demand  for  farms  had  been  greater  during 
the  last  two  years  than  it  was  previously,  which  went  to 
show  that  things  had  improved  a  little  of  late.  Beef  had 
sold  well  during  the  winter  of  1901,  and  owing  to  the  dry 
season,  that  year  the  barley  was  good.  They  were  just 
'  jogging  along '  and  could  not  expect  to  do  more. 

Mr.  Poll  said  that  thirty  years  ago  farming  was  con- 
ducted on  totally  different  lines :  then  they  were  all  arable 
men  v^rking  their  land  on  the  four-course  system.  In  those 
days  few  cows  or  poultry  used  to  be  kept,  but  now  they 
would  do  anything  to  pick  up  a  pound.  Also  then  they  used 
to  be  anxious  to  take  land  upon  lease,  but  this  was  no  longer 
the  case.  The  farming  class  was  certainly  not  nearly  so  good 
as  it  had  been  whenhe  began  life.  The  type  was  altogether 
different.  Many  men  who  were  labourers  had  been  helped 
by  landlords  into  small-holdings  without  being  called  on 
to  pay  the  valuation.  Such  people  were  *  hand-to-mouth 
men '  who  had  savdd  a  little  money  and  borrowed  more. 
They  had  been  put  in  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  reliable 
tenants.  This  of  course  did  not  apply  to  the  occupiers  of 
large  farms. 

The  average  size  of  the  holdings  in  this  district  he  put  at 
from  200  to  800  acres.  A  nxmierous  class  existed  by  whom 
the  land  was  farmed  worse  than  it  used  to  be.  These  did 
everything  on  the  cheap,  employed  as  little  labour  as  possible. 
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and  worked  oat  their  places  Snoh  fanning  meuit  steady 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  land,  but  Mr.  Poll  was  oare- 
ful  to  expkin  that  it  was  by  no  means  uniy^csaL  The 
grass  lands  in  those  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Su£Folk  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  were  not  sufficiently  well  fanned.  He 
had  dressed  his  meadows  for  the  last  four  years  with  basic 
dag  and  crushed  bones  when  he  could  afford  them,  but  tius 
was  not  done  by  one  tenant  in  fifty. 

He  could  not  say  that  the  outlodc  was  any  better  t^ian 
when  he  began  in  the  depth  of  the  depression,  and  he  tock 
a  black  view  of  the  future.  The  supplies  of  imported  food- 
stufb  wece  likely  to  be  as  large  as  ever,  and  while  this  was 
the  case  there  could  be  no  imjttovement.  Mr.  Pdl's  explana- 
tion of  the  continiied  demand  for  farms  undev  these  cucum- 
stances  was  that  a  man  must  live  scwiewhere,  and  could  do 
so  moie  cheaiplj  in  the  country  than  in  town.  Also  he  got 
a  good  bouse  tent  free  and  an  indep^ident  position,  and 
other  trades  wem  almost  as  much  depressed.  He  added,  how- 
ever, '  If  you  want  to  make  money,  don't  go  into  tanning : 
it  is  a  fooFs  game.'  Personally  if  he  were  vrithout  o&eat 
resources  he  could  not  live.  In  many  cases  the  industry  vras 
either  artificially  suj^x^ted  by  the  help  of  outside  bum^ess  or 
private  means,  or  ooxdd  only  be  made  to  pay  when  a  man  did 
the  work  himself  with  the  assistance  of  his  family.  The 
owners  of  land  had,  he  thought,  lost  more  even  than  the 
tenants,  not  ODly  in  money  but  in  position.  Even  on  good 
land  the  owner  could  not  net  more  than  lOt.  an  acre,  and 
taking  the  average  of  the  county  through,  he  did  not 
receive  so  miush.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  soaioely 
postible  to  further  lower  the  rents,  as  even  now  they 
scarcely  covered  the  outgoings. 

Fifteen  years  ago  they  had  a  better  supply  ei  labour  than 
was  now  obtainable.  The  men  were  practically  ihe  same, 
only  grown  older,  and  v^ry  few  young  ones  were  coming  on. 
Those  who  ranained  in  this  district  vrese,  however,  still  a 
good  lot,  but  for  the  most  part  tiiey  were  agemg  or  aged. 
Boys  conld  not  be  found:  on  the  Ditohin^iam  Hall  Estate 
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there  was  not  one  under  eighteen,  although,  Mr.  Poll  added 
prondly,  <  personally  I  have  two.' 

He  thoogfat  that  if  trade  grew  worse  Bome  might  come 
back  from  the  towns,  but  if  they  did  th^  would  be 
itiexpMienoed.  A  retired  busman  '  might  drive  a  cart,  but  he 
couid  not  miBt  a  cow.'  That  of  labour  must  be  the  great 
questioii  of  the  future.  The  principal  cause  of  the  scarcity, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  system-  of  education  in  force  in  the 
country,  where  we  educated  cbildr^i  ior  the  towns  and  paid 
the  bill  of  their  rearing,  all  for  ^be  benefit  of  the  citiee  which 
used  them  up. 

The  average  wage  in  the  Ditdiin^am  district  in  ihe 
summer  of  lOOfi  was  12$.  a  week  and  harvest  money,  which 
varied  according  to  the  number  of  acres  to  be  dealt  with  per 
head,  but  in  his  case  amounted  to  £7 15s.  a  man.  Mr.  Poll  said 
that  in  ttiis  season  of  1902  (I  write  in  mid-harvest)  the  barleys 
must  fall  Ss.  or  4«.  the  coomb  in  price  owing  to  the  persistent 
wet,  and  wheats  would  also  be  depreciated,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent.  If  there  were  fine  weather  thenceforward, 
which  I  am  thankful  to  say  has  since  come^^at  any  rate  fcnr 
a  few  days-^-things  would  be  better  than  had  been  expected ; 
itiU  the  harvest  must  be  a  bad  one,  and  the  loss  such  as 
many  could  not  withstand.  He  explained  that  a  number  oi 
small  taameatn  are  forced  to  sell  at  oncein  order  to  settle  with 
their  men  and  to  find  cash  for  the  purchase  of  their  etoi^ 
buUochs.  This  they  would  be  unable  to  do  owing  to  the 
damp  condition  of  the  com  and  the  lateness  erf  its  ingather- 
ing: He  thought,  however,  that  we  were  better  off  in  this 
district  than  in  many  other  places.  Nearer  to  L(Midon,  far 
instance,  the  corns  looked  worse,  as  Essex  had  been  visited 
iyy  more  storms. 

As  regsorded  possible  remedies,  be  was  a  Pioteotionist, 
and  hi^ed  that  I^trteotion  might  come  in  with  a  reform  of 
oHUr  whole  fiscal  policy.  Btill  he  agreed  with  me  that  until 
the  big  towns  were  struck  by  some  national  calamity  no- 
thing was  likely  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  Bates  on  real 
and  personat  {ttopeity  should  also  be  equalised;  indeed  be 
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contended  that  arable  land,  whi<di  was  tiie  farmer's  law 
material,  ought  to  pay  nothing.  He  cbotdd  be  aooooaed  on 
what  be  earned  like  other  people,  not  on  the  raw  material 
Blx.  Poll  thought  that  another  possible  remedy  woold  be 
more  fixity  of  toinre  for  tenants.  By  this  he  meant  that 
they  oogfat  to  receiTe  oompensation  for  all  their  improTe- 
ments  without  the  neceesify  of  going  to  a  Ck)urt,  and  that 
p0r  con&a  the  owner  ahocdd  receive  compensation  where  the 
land  had  been  impoYdrished  by  the  tenant.  He  admitted, 
howerer,  that  ottexi  the  landlord  would  have  nothing  to  daim 
against ;  that  tenants  could  generally  drive  their  own  bar- 
gains; and  that  perhaps  such  a  scheme  looked  better  on 
paper  than  it  would  work  out  in  practice.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  difficult  question. 

Mr.  Poll  thought  further  that  Suffolk  covenants  under 
which  the  incoming  tenant,  or  tiie  landlord  if  he  took  the  farm 
in  hand,  was  forced  to  pay  for  tillages  &at  were  frequently 
unnecessary,  ought  to  be  abolished ;  also  that  land  ought  to 
be  released  from  its  burdens  and  preferential  railway  rates 
made  illegal.  He  was  a  great  believer  ia  the  advantages  of 
a  man  owning  the  land  he  farmed,  ae  people  would  do  for 
^emaelves  what  they  would  not  do  tor  others.  Govenmoient 
should,  he  said,  advance  money  at  a  low  rate  ol  inikerest  re* 
pajraUe  in  instalments  to  enable  those  who  were  anxious  to 
do  so  to  purchase  land.  He  believed  also  in  credit  Banks 
to  help  littie  men,  and  that  farmers  ought  to  co-operate  fcx 
their  mutual  advantage. 

Mr.  Poll  crc^ped  on  a  fonr-<M>ur8e  systmi :  wheat  or  oats» 
roots,  barley,  seeds.  He  kept  eiao  from  twenty  to  thirty 
cows  and  sent  the  milk  twice  a  day  to  Londcm,  which  he 
found  answered  better  than  grazing,  as  the  torn-over  was 
quicker.  He  ran  hoggetts,  which  he  fed  <m  turnips  and 
cake,  having  given  up  ewes  when  he  iock  to  cows^as  he 
found  that  they  did  not  thriva  together.  In  1901  his  bogg^Us 
had  lost  him  money,  as  after  keeping  than  six  months  they 
brought  in  only  8«.  a  head  more  than  he  had  given  for  them. 
Years  ago  the  wool  paid  for  the  dejHreciation  of  a  ewe  flock. 
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but  in  1902  the  Blackftuse  wocd  from  Ditohingham  Hall  only 
fetched  the  miaerable  phce  oi  sixpence  a  pound,  uid  the 
wool  of  the  CiotswcM  and  Blackfage  half-breds  but  fiT^ence 
halfpenny  a  poond. 

In  condnsion  Mr.  PoU  said  that  be  could  not  understand 
why  farmers  put  thdr  sons  into  that  business.  He  had  a 
boy,  but  he  would  take  good  care  that  he  did  not  become  a 
farmer.  At  least  £2,000  capital  would  be  required  to  start 
him,  which  Tery  likely  might  gradually  waste  away,  whereas 
if  such  a  sum  were  spent  on  him  in  any  other  profession,  at 
twenty-fiTO  years  of  age  a  young  man  should  be  earning  his 
own  living  uid  have  a  good  prospect  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Bobert  Mann,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  B.  A  W.  Mann, 
whose  &mily  have  been  large  maltsters  at  Wainf  ord  Mills, 
Bitchingham,  tor  several  generatkms,  said  that  he  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  this  district  and  the  farming  interests 
in  it  since  1871.  From  1879  onwards  everything  connected 
with  agriculture  had  been  going  steadily  downhill,  tiiough 
perhaps  the  descent  had  not  been  quite  so  rapid  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  In  his  opinicm  nothing  could  stop  this 
decline  except  better  ^prkes  for  produce,  or  the  investment  of 
more  capital  in  the  land  whereby  its  productiveness  might 
be  increased.  It  remained  a  question,  however,  whether 
such  increased  prodnctivenees  would  prove  remunerative  to 
the  producer.  He  had  observed  that  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  fanners  the  land  had  been  mueh  exhausted  by  the  lack 
of  adequate  fertilisation.  The  manure  used  now  was  often 
nothing  but  stained  straw,  and  very  difiFerent  from  the  rich 
mud£  that  fanners  used  to  put  on  in  the  good  times.  Also 
they  had  not  kept  to  the  old  four-course  shift,  but  would 
steal  a  crop  whoti  they  found  a  chance.  The  oonsequenoe 
was  that  throughout^  the  district  the  land  was  not  in  its  old 
heart,  and  weeds  had  inoreased. 

In  former  days,  he  remarked,  farmers  kept  suffici^it. 
labour  on  their  holdings  to  enable  tham  to  get  in  the 
harvest,  but  now  they  had  to  hire  extea  hands  for  this  work. 
Also  the  labour  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.    The  good 
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men  were  the  old  men^  and  the  yoimg  people  wete  going  off 
the  land.  If  the  labonrerB  could  eecnre  regnlar  employment 
— which  WM  not  always  the  eaee — it  would  be  an  ad-van- 
tage, but  he  recognised  that  it  was  not  possible  for  farmen 
to  make  the  land  pay  nnless  they  were  (Mrovided  with 
suffieient  capital.  This  had  wasted  much  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  The  tenants  used  to  be  well  off,  now  they  were 
v^  badly  off.  Owing  to  their  poverty  they  did  not  ke^ 
the  sMne  amount  of  stock,  and  the  great  reduction  that  had 
been  made  in  rents  had  not  compensated  them  for  the  losses 
they  had  experienced  through  the  fall  of  the  price  of  produce. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  value  ol  com  was  likely  to  im> 
prove  in  our  day,  but  a  betta:  sample  of  barley  might  be 
I^xxluced  by  higher  fuming  and  more  careful  thrashing. 
The  fbreign  barley  was  often  of  a  superior  quality  to  that 
which  he  could  buy  in  this  neighbourhood. 

As  regarded  his  ovm  business  Mr.  Mann  said  tiiat  they 
malted  double  the  quantity  of  stuff  they  used  to  do  in  1878, 
but  owing  to  the  competition  in  the  trade,  their  net  return 
was  very  little  more.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  maltsters 
who  kihi^lried  biMey  to  any  great  extent.  The  wages  they 
paid  in  their  establishment  varied  hxnn  18«.  to  25«.  the  week, 
and  although  the  woric  was  hard,  the  result  of  tiiis  higher 
tariff  WBB  that  they  could  secure  plenty  of  m&i.  ffis  ex- 
perioioe  was  that  a  good  man  did  not  mind  working  if  he 
were  sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  labour. 

Perhaps  Imay  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  on  my  ovm 
experience  as  an  owner  of  land  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
as  a  farmer  of  my  own  land  and  of  hired  land.  The  settled 
estate  vrith  which  I  have  to  do  is  one  of  moderate  sisie  and 
vary  scattered,  and  has  therefone  no  sporting  advantages.  As 
it  happens,  however,  it  includes  two  good  raeidenees,  heavy 
com  land,  some  light  soil  and  marshes,  and  certain  lots, 
especially  in  the  neighbou^ood  of  North  Walsham  and  on 
the  outskirts  bf  Bungay,  which  ar^  of  the  order  that  is 
known  as  accommodation.  It  is  thus,^  to  t^me  extent,  re^ 
presentative  of  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  diflerent  parts 
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of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk.  In  the  good  days  this  property  used 
to  bring  in  an  income  sufficient  to  the  miHntenance  of  a 
country  gentleman's  family  of  the  amallec  sort.  Now  the 
income  derived  from  it  is  enormooi^  seduced,  while  the 
expenses  of  upkeep  have  inoreacted.  Binee  I  have  been 
eonneoted  with  the  properby  a  large  stmi  has  been  spent  in 
repairs  and  buildings,  an  outlay  which  seems-  to  have  no 
eiid,  since  year  by  year  there  are  fresh  demands  made  in 
this  respect.  Xndeed,  if  tiie  amounts  disbursed  on  improve- 
ments on  this  house  were  taken  into  aocouat,  the  net 
amount  received  from  the  property  during  the  last  two-and-* 
tw^ity  years  would,  I  think,  prove  to  be  but  small.  All  of 
these,  however,  cannot  be  called  strictly  necessary,  although 
they  have  added  to  its  capital  value.  Thus,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  I  have  been  able  taearh  naoney  in 
other  ways,  the  estate,  although  practically  unencumbered, 
must  have  drifted  into  something  like  bankruptcy.  A  life-* 
tenant  without  additional  resources  could  scarcely  have 
found  the  rents  sufficient  to  its  upkeep,  or.  to  enable  him  when 
neeessary,  to  take  fiuans  m  hand. 

This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  scores 
of  similwr  inheritances  throughout  East  Angba,  especially 
where  they  have  been  burdened  with  mortgages  or  jointiares. 
Gtenerally,  in  such  instances,  i^ey  have  in  the  end  been  sold 
for  whateiver  they  would  fetch,  and  their  owners,  whose 
fOTbears  bought  them  for  large  sums,,  have  vaoisbed  quite 
away. 

Finding  some  thirteen  years  ago  that  the  home  farm  was 
being  worked  out,  I  took  it  in  hand  and  for  oonv^ience  in 
its  management  hired  some  small  adjoining  holdings.  Also 
I  took  an  hand  another  heavy  land  farm  .of  about  100  a/GceA 
at  Sedingbam,  five  miles  away.  The  detailed  results  ol  my 
farming  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication  in  1899,  may  be 
found  in  my  book  ^  A  Farmer's  Year,'  therefore  I  will  not 
repeat  them.  Speakang  broadly,  however,  I  may  say  that  I  am 
ooBsideraMy  oat  of  podcet  over  the  veninm>  although  for  the 
last  year  or  two  I  have  earned  a  small  rent  and  some  interest 
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on  the  capital  invested.  Also  I  have  considerably  improved 
the  c<»idition  of  the  land,  so  that  if  I  or  my  successors  found 
it  necessary,  I  tiiink  that  it  would  be  let  at  a  reascmable  sum, 
either  in  the  original  farms  or  cnt  np  into  little  tenancies. 

My  experience  is  that  I  am  better  off  as  regards  the  land 
I  hire  than  as  regaids  that  which  I  own.  In  the  former  case 
I  have  only  to  pay  my  r«it,  which  is  not  a  very  considerable 
item  in  the  turnover  of  a  farm,  knowing  that  if  I  give  up 
the  holding  the  landlord  must  satisfy  my  valuation,  «id 
tiiat  I  am  at  no  expense  about  the  buildings.  In  the  latter 
I  have  to  earn  my  ovm  rent,  to  keep  up  my  own  Imildings, 
and  if  I  cease  farming,  to  find  a  satisfactory  tenant — ^no  easy 
business — who  will  pay  me  the  valuations.  My  conclusion 
is  thecef 016  that,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  I  would  rather  be  a 
tenant  who  hires  land  than  an  owner  who  farms  his  own  land. 

I  am  a  general  farmer,  that  is  to  say,  I  grow  com,  keqp  a 
ewe  flock  of  Blackface  sheep,  and  about  twenty  pedigree  Bed 
PoU  cows,  most  of  the  milk  of  which  I  manufacture  into 
butter  and  sell  at  a  fair  piioe  to  {nrivate  customers  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  thk  Bed  Poll  breed, 
which  I  find  as  useful  as  tiiey  are  handsome,  as  they  give  an 
exceU^it  quality  of  milk,  and  even  the  elder  gast  cows  will 
fat  out  weM.  Hitherto  my  ewes  have  numbemd  about  100, 
out  this  year  I  propose  to  reduce  them  to  thirty-^five.  lake 
Mr.  Poll,  I  find  that  a  large  quantity  ci  lambs  and  cows  do 
not  go  well  together,  as  to  thrive  satisfactorily  the  lambs 
require  constant  change  of  pasture  in  early  spring,  just  when 
the  grass  is  needed  for  the  cows. 

Both  here  and  at  Bedingham  I  have  laid  down  a  good 
deal  of  land  to  permanent  pasture ;  a  tedious  and  expensive 
business,  but  one  which  I  ocmsider  necessary,  as  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  obvious  that  only  grass  land  or  land  witii 
a  large  proportion  of  its  acreage  in  grass  retains  any  real 
letting  value.  Sad  as  it  is  to  s^r,  com  scarcely  pays  to 
grow,  and  the  old  Norfolk  system  of  wmttf  grazing,  invcdv- 
ing  the  cultivation  d  a  large  area  of  root,  often  proves  a 
doubtful  benefit  to  the  farmer.    Pasture^  however,  unpco- 
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JtnetiTe  as  it  is  by  comparison,  is  always  in  demand,  and 
iri&  always  find  a  tenant ;  also  it  absorbs  but  little  labour, 
^berefofe  to  grass  the  land  must  go  wherever  it  will, 
althoagh  ttiis  is  a  process  that  as  a  general  rule  ean  only 
be  satisfactorily  carried  out  when  it  is  in  hand.  Even  if 
the  seed  is  found  for  them  the  vast  majority  of  tenants  will 
not  give  yonng  pastores  the  caie  and  good  treatment  that  are 
necessary  to  their  building  up*  *  Meadows  and  natural  pastures 
moniiged  in  as  stovenly  a  manner  as  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom '  wrote  Arthur  Young  of  Norfolk  anex  180  years 
ago,  and  his  remark  holds  good  to-day* 

On  the  local  labour  question  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  PolL  Still  I  may  say  generally  that 
the  labour  question  is  largely  a  question  of  cottages,  at.  any 
rate  in  those  parts  of  Eairt  Angiia  with  which  I  am  best  ao- 
qualiated,  where  the  peo^de  cling  so  much  more  closely  to  the 
soil  of  which  they  are  native  than  they  do  in  many  countieB. 
Of  oouise  the  lowness  of  the  wage  and  the  lack  of  prospect 
will  always  cause  a  greiat  number,  perhiq^  a  majority,  of  the 
more  enterprising  spirits  to  desert  the  land,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  large  numbers  who  would  bide  in  their 
villages  if.only  they  could  be: sure  of  constant  work  and  find 
decent  homes  in  which  to  live.  What  is  happening  all  oyer 
this  Coontry  ?  Heve  and  there  some  ridi  nan,  whtti  he  is 
absehitely  driven  to  it  in  order  to  provide  homes  for  his 
servants  or  his  labourers,  builds  a  few  cottages  and  writes 
off  the  money  loss<  But  nobody  dse  does  this-^ow  can 
they  when  the  rent  paid  by  the  labourers,  which,  although  it 
is  as  much  as  they  can[aA>rd,  is  totally  uneoonomic ? 

So  what  is  taking  place?  Liet  anybody  who  i£(  curious  to 
know  leave  the  main  roads  and  tiie  more  populated  villages 
whevs  there  are  resident  gentry,  and  travel  about  among  those 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousaiids  of  acres  ol  arable  land- which 
really  loahe  up  the  bulk  of  Bast  AngHa.  Let  him  examine 
the  hasklets  for  himself — ^ti^ose  of  the  stamp  of  Cratfield 
by  Halesworth,  for  instanc&---and  aek  for  a  few  particulars 
from  the  parsod  or  fn^n  any  old  fellow  whom  he  meets 
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upon  ihe  road.  Then,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  wiU 
hear  that  there  used  to  be  more  hooses  than  thete  are 
now,  that  so  many  have  faUen  down  and  never  been 
rebuilt  and  that  certain  young  folk  who  wanted  to  marry 
have  gone  away  beoauae  tibey  could  find  no  cottage  deoent 
enough  in  which  to  live. 

Of  all  this,  if  our  visitor  takes  the  trouble  to  look  round, 
hie  own  eyes  will  show  him  proof.  ^Hiare  aret  the  dwell- 
ings that  k)ok  so  pretty  in  summer,  with  roses  and  ivy 
creeping  about  their  crumbling  stud  work  and  their  rotten 
thatch,  but  which  often  enough  are  scarcely  fit  to  be  in- 
habited by  human  beings.  There,  close  at  hand»  pechi^ 
conveniently  placed  to  receive  the  surface  drainage  &om  the 
road,  or  even  in  wet  times  from  thenew-manuxed  fielda,  ia  a 
pond,  the  local  supply  of  drinking  wator.  A  little  furyier 
down  the  street  there  may  be  houses  such  as  I  told  oi  in 
Whissonsett,  their  roofs  fallen  in,  their  windows  broken, 
their  walls  cracked.  Gradually  they  have  become  unin- 
habitable and,  the  owners  b^g  tmable  or  unwilling  to  sepoir 
them,  have  been  suffered  to  sink  to  ruin«  Thus  gradually  the 
population  of  our  specimen  village  dwindles.  Indeed  unless 
some  startling  ohasige  occurs,  its  extinctian  in  many  cases 
appears  to  be  but  a  question  of  time,  because  no  one  can 
affovd  to  build  housee  whichretum  no  intetest ;  because  alio 
the  land  cannot  reward  the  labourer  suffioi^itly  to  eMbUe 
him  to  build  his  own,  or  by  the  payment  (d  an  adequate 
rent,  to  make  it  profitable,  for  anyone  else  to  build  it  for 
hiuii. 

Of  course  in  the  more  freqpiented  places  thiagB  aie 
better.  Thus  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  which 
appears  bo  be  thought  attractive,  many  gentry  reside,  wiDck 
means  that  mon^  is  spent  and  acoommodation  provided 
somehow  for  those  who .  work  for  them.  But  altteiugfa 
leisured  or  retired  people,  or  rich  men  in  seareh  of.  sport,  ct 
suoh  small  position  as  still  appertaina  to  the  ownerdup  of 
land,  m^r  gather  in  certain  districts  and  make  what  is  cidled 
a  neigbbourhdod,  my  experience  is  that  these  neighbour- 
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hoods  are  mere  oMes  in  the  desert  d  rural  England.  This, 
as  a  whde,  must  stand  or  fall  wiUiont  the  snpport  of  sudh 
extmneous  props  as  the  presence  of  gentlefolk  with  money 
toqpmid. 

As  to  the  future  of  farming  I  am  of  opinion  that  miless 
some  change  happens,  of  which  I  can  see  no  sjrmptom,  It  is 
hkdy  in  days  to  come  to  pro^e  profitable  to  two  classes  of 
men  only,  those  who  work  latgie  areae  with  the  help  of 
machinery  and  a  few  highly  paid  servants,  and  those  who 
work  small  areas  with  the  help  of  their  own  hands  and  those 
of  their  families.  WhateTer  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
not  only  do  such  small  people  <:rften  make  a  liviiig,  some- 
times also  they  turn  'the  soil  to  great  profit.  Here  is  bxx 
example.  Close  to  my  gate  I  iMYe  a  tenant,  a  builder, 
named  Johnson,  who  in  addition  to  a  grass  pightle,  hires 
from  me  a  four-acre  field  of  no  better  quality  than  the  other 
land  in  its  neighbouriiood.  This  he  farms  on  a  four-course 
^hift.  His  crops  in  1901  were  as  follows:  One  acre  of 
vecy  good  roots  {exact  return  not  stated) ;  one  acre  of  wheat, 
yiel&ig  nineteen  coomb  (nine  and  a  half  quaorters)  to  the 
acre;  one  aore  of  oats,  yielding  sixteen  coomb  (eight 
quarters)  to  the  acre;  <me  acre  of  clover  hay,  yielding  about 
three  tons  to  the  acre. 

Of  course  titose  retwns  are  tar  higher  tikcm  a^  ttiatl 
can  show,  the  ^eal  indeed  being  an  enormous  crop.  They 
were,  however,  attained  by  good  fuming  and  hij^h  manur- 
ing with  farmyard  muck  and  soot.  Now  if  this  man  can 
raiM  such  cvops  why  should  it  be  impossible  for  the  rest  of 
us  by  the  use  of  similar  methods  to  approach  if  not  to  equal 
them  ?  To  do  BO  generally  would  be  to  make  farming  pay, 
even  at  preseqt  prices,  and  enable  Eng^nd  moreover  to 
grow  nearly  afi  the  food  thAt  it  requires.  I  am  pertaaded 
tiiat  mciBt  of  us  attempt  "to  woxk  too  much  lahd,  and  in  so 
d6ing  Ml  to  reach!  ttie'llmit  of  its  p^seiUe  pito^ction. 

To  return.  Beflweeli  these  extremes  th«M  is  a  third  class 
of  farmer--the  Wd  or  800  acre  man — ^impi^t^nated  yntih  the 
traditions  of  fifty  yeaom  ago.    OftM  he  thinks  it  beneath  his 
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dignity  to  work  in  the  field  akxigside  of  his  kboareis,  and 
finds  it  neoesaury,  even  though  he  has  nothing  to  sell  or 
to  buy,  to  attend  a  mark^  at  least  once  a  week.  For  that 
man,  I  Onxik,  the  fatnre  holds  no  good  in  store.  He  is 
apparently  doomed  to  disappear: 

StiU  I  believe  in  this  way  or  in  that  fanning  will  go  on, 
unless  land,  car  rather  its  prodi&oe,  sinks  to  soeh  a  minimnm 
of  valne  that  it  proves  no  longer  worth  the  woridng,  even  at 
a  rent  so  redneed  as  n^erely  to  enable  its  iiolder  to  meet  his 
outgoings.  Indeed  while  the  farmer  finds  it  possible  to  make 
a  bare  living,  it  will  certainly  go  on,  for  in  the  last  resort 
he  can  always  neglect  to  pay  that  rent.  Also  if  the  landlord 
can  discover  no  one  who  is  willing  to  do  aa  nmch  as  this  and 
knows  it  unprofitable  to  work  his  own  acres,  he  will  suflEsr  the 
loss  rather  than  allow  them  to  go  out  of  cultivation. 

In  truth  the  position  of  the  owner  of  land  is  far  worse 
than  that  of  the  fanner  of  land,  since  Qovemment  and 
rate-collecting  authorities  alone  allow  no  rebate,  be  the  times 
good  or  bad.  Nor  do  builders,  otiier  tradesmen,  and  all  the 
host  who  take  tithe  of  the  income  .consider  the  .6^  (rf  his 
poverty  when  they  make  out  their  bills.  His  case,  at  any 
rate  in  the  Eastern  Cioontiesand  mai^y  other  places, is  in 
fact  lamentable.  Among  my  somewhat  extenyive  acqnaint- 
i^ee  I  can  recall  no  one^in  ifeefolk  or  9uffoJUlc  w1h>  is  living 
uppn  the  pipceede  of  hia  land ;  like  the  new-o(»Qers,  all  who 
still  remain  have  extmneons  means.  Lii  sh<^  praeticaUy 
they  pay  a  rent  themselves  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  a 
pleasure  property,  and  if  they  ace  unable  to  do  this*  must 
let  if  they  can,  or  sell  andga 

The  ardent  reformer  will  imswer,  Let  them  go.  !fot 
who  is  to  replace  them?  The  picked,  qporting  estates 
will  and  do  find  tenants  and  ptrdMNPsrs,  bpit  the  bnlk  of 
English^  land  doe9  not ,  fulfil  Uie  cc^iditions  which  the 
new-comers  hol4  essentiaL  Nor  indeed  do  thp  nnj^urity 
of  these  rich  men,  who  are  plQseure«ee(^cm»,  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions which  are  well-nigh  vital  to  the>  wettare  of  rural 
England,  wherein  (i^though  with  many  exceptions),. taking 
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the  ooimtry  througfa,  their  interest  for  the  meet  part,  is  so 
often  purely  selfish  and  personal.  Of  the  old  class  of  English 
squires  established  by  long  descent  this  coold  not,  I  think,  be 
said.  Of  course,  however,  there  have  been  and  are  a  tern 
atncmg  them  whose  individual  unpopularity  and  negleet  of 
tlie  obligations  of  their  position  gave  and  give  an  opening  to 
the  enemies  of  landlordism  whefseot  these  are  not  slow  to 
avail  tbem^lves. 

Six  weeks  ago— I  write  in  mid-September— notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinary  cold  and  inclemency  oi  the  season,  it 
looked  as  though  the  crops  throughout  England  would  be 
sufficiently  bountiful  to  ensure  some  return  of  prosperity  to 
those  who  raised  them.  Unfortunately  the  prolonged  and 
xmseasonable  wet  has  put  an  end  to  these  hopes.  There  will 
still  be  a  considerable  bulk  of  com,  but  it  must,  I  think, 
prove  of  very  inferior  quality.  I  read  in  the  '  Agricultural 
Gazette '  for  September  8  that '  there  are  no  com  crops  in 
the  south  or  east  of  England  that  have  not  been  more  or 
less  injured ;  for  even  uncut  crops  that  have  not  been  laid 
have  been  weathered,  and  present  a  dingy  i^pearance«.' 
Hops  too,  it  would  appear,  are  largely  a  failure,  fruit  and 
potatoes  almost  a  complete  failure,  and  the  Fen  cereals  so 
laid  that  in  many  instances  it  is  necessary  to  reap  them 
with  an  instrument  that  I  have  never  seen  used  in  my  tim^ 
the  sickle.  On  the  other  baud,  where  it  was  well  secured, 
hay  is  plentiful  and  feed  and  roots  are  abundant,  though  the 
latter  are  perhaps  not  of  the  bes^  quality. 

On  the  \diole,  then,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  the 
British  fturmer  will  advance  his  position  in  1902,  especially 
as  the  ingatftiering  of  his  grain  must  prove  very  costly,  and 
in  iJl  the  eorUer  districtB,  at  any  rate,  much  of  it  has  been 
dragged  up  and  put  on  stack  before  it  was  thoroughly  dry. 
During  the  last  day  or  two  I  have  employed  some  of  my 
leisure  minutes  in  watching  the  steam  rise  from  the  ridge  of 
one  of  my  ricks  of  oats,  as  ^ough  from  an  altar  of  sacrifice, 
and  many  others  are,  I  understand,  provided  with  similar 
entertainment.    Com  thus  heated,  I  need  hardly  explafai,  is 
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oom  practically  spoiled,  siaoe  it  moBt  be  diseolonved  and 
fnktome  to  the  taste. 

Another  trouble  which  British  owners  and  tenants  ot 
land  haye  to  faoe  in  1902  is  the  very  low  price  of  English 
wheat,  whiob  the  new  B^[istration  Duty,  that  e»oited  snob 
gloomy  forebodings  and  so  loud  an  ontcry  among  ardent 
Eree*Traders,  does  not  appear  to  have  affected  in  the  least. 
In  an  agricnltoral  article  in  the  '  Times '  of  8epteixd>er  27 
appeared  a  report  on  this  shrinkage  in  tiie  value  of  English 
grown  com,  from  which  I  extract  the  fcdlowing  passage,  as 
it  shows  the  state  of  the  case  most  clearly. 

At  the  end  of  August  the  weekly  average  price,  as  oalcnlated 
upon  the  returns  from  the  190  sdieduled  eom  markets  of  England 
and  Wales,  was  9U.  Id.  per  imperial  quarter  of  480  ibt.  Boor 
weeks  later,  at  the  end  of  September,  it  has  fallen  to  2Ss.  6cL 
The  decline  thus  amounts  really  to  5«.  Id.,  the  significance  of 
which  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  throughout 
the  year  1901  the  highest  and  lowest  weekly  average  prices  did 
not  differ  by  more  than  2^.  per  quarter,  whilst  in  1900  the 
difference  did  not  exceed  4«.,  and  in  1899  it  was  not  more  than 
S$.  Sd,  It  appears,  therefore,  that  within  the  last  four  weeks 
ttiere  has  been  a  fluctuation  in  the  weddy  average  price  of  home* 
gjpown  wheat  greater  in  es^tent  than  the  whole  whioh  occorred  in 
any  of  the  three  immediately  preceding  years.  Moreover,  the 
currept  weekly  average  price  of  26s.  6d.  per  quarter  is.  not  <^y 
the  lowest  of  the  present  year,  but  is  the  lowest  which  has  been 
recorded  since  the  beginning  of  November  last. 

I  may  add  that  according  to  the  '  Mark^  InteUigeoce ' 
o|  the  '  Agricnltoral  Gazette '  for  October  13,  the  returns 
from  196  scbedrUed  towns  in  England  and  Wales  eftiow  the 
imperial  price  of  home-grown  wheat  lor  the  weekending 
October  11  tp  have  been  9Ji$,  6d.  pfsr  quarter  of  480  lbs.,  that 
iS|  Is,  Id,  lower  than  its  value  on  September  27.  Even  now 
there  is  ji<^bii^  to  show  that  the  mai:ket  has  tqoobed 
bottom. 

It  would  seem  therefore  lii^  mpst  we  ^w  expect  is 
that  tbe  J^hjiglish  fanner  will  thi^  JH^^  maintain  bis  v^ 
precarious  foothold  somewhere  mear  the  bottom  of,  the  steep 
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slopes  of  the  Mount  ci  Agrionltoral  Prosperity.  Let  us 
hope  he  wiU  do  as  mtioh ;  it  depends  npon  the  weather  and 
the  price  of  food-stuffs. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  too  much  space  in  setting 
forth  my  individual  experiences  and  deductions,  whereof 
perhaps  enough  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  these 
pages,  I  cease  them  here.  The  general  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  arrived  fsom  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence 
collected  on  my  joumeyings,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedies 
that  I  think  possible,  I  reserve  for  the  last  chapter  of  this 
book. 

From  time  to  time  in  these  volumes  I  have  expressed 
my  own  opinions  and  those  of  others  on  the  inequality  and 
injustice  of  our  rating  system*  I  now  Bippend  the  views  of 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject  in  East 
AngUa— those  of  Mr.  J.  Sancroft  Holmes,  of  Gawdy  Hall, 
Harleston,  Norfolk,  who  for  many  years  has  made  this 
complicated  matter  an  object  of  close  study.  The  reader 
will,  I  think,  find  them  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  I 
may  say  the  same  about  his  remarks  upon  the  better 
housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Knowing  the  work 
on  which  I  was  engaged,  Mr.  Sancroft  Holmes  kindly  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  me  in  September,  1902. 

The  system  tmder  which  innperial  taxes  and  local  rates  are 
levied  in  England  is  no  complex  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  witiiout 
going  into  a  multitude  of  details,  to  state  with  any  degree  of  com- 
fdeteness  the  grievance  which  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  estate, 
or  lands  and  bouses,  have  as  against  the  owners  of  percfonal  or 
other  kinds  of  property.  The  inequality  and  injustice  of  the 
present  system  Imve  been  acknowledged  time  after  time  by  Pariia- 
ment  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  have  in  part  been*met  by  a 
variety  of  grairts  made  from  Imperial  funds  in  aid  of  local 
expenditure ;  but  ttie  anomaly  still  exists  that  a  portion  only,  and 
that  the  lesser  portion,  of  the  total  wealA  of  tfie  country  eon- 
tributes  to  the  ever-increasing  burden  of  rates.  Whilst  in  the 
period  1852-1B95  rates  hi  England  have  risen  from  1^0,000,000 
to  £32,000,000,  grants  in  sjd  have  only  been  increased  from 
£600,000  to  £7,500,000.    This  enormous  addition  of  150  per  cent. 
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in  fcnij-ihree  jmn  to  the  bi»den  bone  exelnaiTely  by  ihe  loooor 
half  <^  the  ooontty'e  wealth  is  »  matter  ci  tremendooe  importuioe, 
and  oalls  for  most  aeriooB  oonsideration.  The  great  faXL  in  the 
value  of  a^ooltoral  produce  during  the  same  period  makes  it 
more  than  ever  necessary  that  an  industry  the  most  important 
in  England,  if  only  on  account  of  the  numbers  it  employs,  should 
not  be  crushed  by  an  antiquated  and  inequitable  system  of  taxa- 
tion, which  survives  only  because  Parliament  has  not  Ae  pluck  or 
the  independence  tocarry  out  reforms  which  it  knows  aie  urgently 
called  for. 

To  make  it  clear  i^  to  what  the  burdens  on  agri^mlture  are, 
they  must,  whether  the  rates  or  taxes  are  paid  by  the  owner  or 
occupier,  be  lumped  together ;  they  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  whoever  discharges  them,  and  they  tarm  a 
first  charge,  taking  priority  over  all  others.  Oompare  the  relative 
position  of  two  investors  witti  an  equal  capital,  taken  from  the 
Bqxxrt  of  the  Bo3ral  Commission  on  Local  Taxation:  A,  the 
yeoman,  invests  in  land,  houses,  and  premises  of  the  rateaUe 
value  of  4^300,  and  pays  the  average  rate  of  27(i.— ^total  £33  Ids. ; 
B,  the  business  man,  inve^  in  trade,  and  owning  and  occupying 
shop,  house,  and  premises  of  the  rateable  value  of  £dO  pays  the 
average  urban  rate  of  4Sd. — total  £6.  Although  B's  rates  ue 
nearly  double  A's,  he  pays  less  than  one-fifth  tiiat  A  does ;  if  B 
resides  in  the  same  parish  as  A,  his  rates  would  amount  to 
J08  7t.  6^,  or  one-tenth  part  only.  Tet  aoooiding  to  the  original 
idea  upon  which  rates  were  first  levied*  each  investor  having  an 
equal  capital  has  an  equal  ability  to  contoibuto  towards  an  ex* 
penditure  in  which  he  has  an  equal  interest  To  make  this 
example  ap^dicaUe  to  men  of  smaller  means,  let  A  be  a  peasant 
proprietor  rated  on  j£30,  and  B  a  small  shoj^eeper  rated  at 
die  like  amount.  A  will  pay  £3  7t.  6d.,  as  against  the  12s. — or 
possibly  only  6f .  Qdn — ^paid  by  B. 

Belief  to  bare  agricultural  land  has  recently  been  given  to 
theextentof  one-half  of  the  rates;  bottheActisonly  a  temporary 
one^  and  oaay  not  be  renewed.  If  agricultural  land  is  the  staple 
of  the  most  important  industry  in  this  country,  how  can  it  be  good 
policy  to  crush  it  with  burdens  in  away  to  which  no  other  industry 
ts  subjected  ?  Why  should  agriculture  as  an  industry  pay  a  double 
income  tax  in  the  shape  ol  land  tax?  This  piling*up  of  the 
(burdens  on  agriculture  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  preeent 
grievous  depression }  it  has  resulted  in  tiiis,  that  eapitid  is  no 
kmgw  attracted  tothelandasoffiBong  a  reaeonableand  safe  return. 
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Those  whose  capital  is  looked  op  in  it,  unless  they  have  other 
sotnroee  of  izxoome,  axe  greatly  impoverished,  and  in  many  cases 
mined.  To  tffge  the  dedraUlity  of  creating  peasant  prc^nrietors 
without  at  the  same  time  taking  steps  to  free  the  land  fmn  nnjnst 
bttrdens  is  futile;  poor  men  or  those  of  small  means  cannot 
afford  to  invest  their  savings  in  land  under  existing  dronmstances. 

Our  yeomen,  once  the  pride  of  every  country,  are  gone — equeesed 
out  of  existence,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  inexorable  pressnre  of 
the  tax  and  rate  collector — wid  in  than  we  have  lost  a  dass  of 
men  the  most  exp^  and  valuable  in  their  calling,  the  backbcMie 
of  the  country,  and  ready  when  necessity  arose  to  defoid  her 
interests,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Their  loss  is  felt,  not  least, 
in  the  administration  of  local  afEairs;  and  socially  the  yeoman 
was  ibe  link  which  bound  together  in  one  common  bond  of 
interest  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the  agricultural  labourer. 

The  quastk>n  of  the  better  housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  one  which  is  purely  financial.  At  the  rents  currently  paid  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  cottages  cannot  be  built,  kept  in  repair,  and 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  meet  modem  requirements,  to  pay  any- 
thing but  a  trifling  return  on  the  capital  embarked.  Owners 
of  landed  property,  as  a  rule,  provide  excellent  cottages  and 
gardens  for  their  labourers  at  half  rents,  because  such  cottages 
aase  necessary  to  attract  the  best  of  the  men,  and  because 
they  desire  to  see  their  neighbours  comfortable  and  contented. 
But  no  capitalist,  unless  he  is  a  landowner,  will  build  cottages  to 
pay  him  a  precarious  2  to  2^  per  cent.  Why  should  he  when  he 
can  invest  his  money  to  so  much  greater  advantage  in  any  oAer 
business  concern?  Cottage  rents  would  have  to  be  doubled  at 
least  to  make  them  an  attractive  investment,  and  labourers'  rents 
cannot  be  doubled  unless  they  receive  a  large  increase  to  their 
wage,  which  can  only  follow  a  substantial  rise  in  the  vahie  of 
produce.  VoT  the  country  to  demand  that  it  shall  have  Bap|4ies 
ti  home*grown  prodnoe  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  af  tiie 
same  time  to  expect  that  .the  men  who  bdp  to  create  it,  and  whose 
living,  has  to  depend  upon  that  price,  shall  have  cottage  accommo* 
dation  superior  to  that  which  is  generally  provided  on  every  well- 
managed  estate  is  unreasonable.  Unless  the  State  provides  the 
money — and  what  Government  would  venture  to  raise  money  for 
such  an  tmremunerative  investment? — ^it  cannot  be  done.  Owing 
to  the  very  marked  decrease  in  the  rural  population  generally,  the 
poorer  elas9  of  cottage  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  East  Anglia. 

In  starvii^  the  land  the  country  starves,  not  only  the  owi^, 
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regttrding  whom  it  is  ssemixigly  guptemely  indiffemit  (provided  he 
ift  9b  mux  ct  many  ftoiM),  bat  U  it  impoveriihing  the  ooovpier  Mid 
hae  wiped  oat  the  yeoman.  Also,  whilst  it  endeavours  to  get  its 
fbed  supplies  at  less  than  oost  prise  in  the  inteests  of  \be  towns 
and  manniaotaiing  oentrsa,  attempts  are  made  to  eajole  the 
laboarer  into  believing  that  he  is  inadeqoately  paid,  that  he  is 
(oroed  te  live  in  a  house  not  meet  for  his  requhrements  Mid  his 
meanS)  Mid  that  the  squire  and  farmer  are  his  natural  enemies. 
Vhat  the  kbourer  as  a  rule  knows  betler  is  eertain,  but  that  he 
shews  Mttle  desire  under  existing  oiroumstaaees  to  ^diange  pkoe 
wifli  Us  master  is  due  mainly  to  the  f  aet  that  the  eoonomic  oon- 
dHions  under  whidi  aiaUe  agrieulture  is  now  oondueted  are  not 
suoh  as  to  enoourage  him  to  make  the  venture. 

'  Thou  shalt  not  musde  tiie  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  com.' 

The  last  evidence  that  J  shall  quote  in  this  book  is  that 
of  a  gentleman  whose  opinions,  at  least  where  East  Anglia 
is  concerned,  are  entitled  to  as  much  weight  as  those  of  any 
agricultural  expert  in  England.  Throughont  a  long  life 
Mr.  Glare  Sewell  Bead  has  not  only  be^i  a  practical  fanner, 
but  has  made  the  subject  of  the  land  and  all  ccmnected  with 
it  his  especial  study,  and  no  work  of  this  nature  would  be 
complete  without  an  expression  of  his  viewri.  These  he 
has  been  so  good  ap  to  give  me.  In  answer  to  my  questions 
Mr.  Bead  said : — 

The  rentals  of  large  light  land  farms  and  stiff  arable 
land  have  fallen  one  half ;  of  small  farms  about  one-quarter ; 
so  M2  average  taken  over  the  county  of  Norfolk  would  be  a 
red«etion  of  quite  one-third.  The  selling  value  of  arable 
land  has  fallen  one-half,  of  grass  lamlieB  one*third;  tke 
sporting  value  of  land  hM  improved  and  all  good  '  dioots ' 
let  readily.  The  majority  of  landowners  have  let  tiieir  houees 
and  sporting  rights  to  shooting  tenants.  Small  and  medium- 
sized  firms  with  a  fair  proportion  of  grass  let  more  readily 
than  they  did  lately^  but  there  is  no  advance  in  rent,  while 
for  large  farms»  especially  light  and  heavy  soils,  there  is  still 
no  demaad.  Hitherto  tents  have  been  fairly  well  paid  (being 
now  a  small  proportion  of  the  outgoings  of  ft  farm) ;  how  the 
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r^its  now  due  and  those  at  Ladj  Day,  1903,  will  be  met  ii 
mote  doubtful ;  all  com  ero^  in  1001  realised  a  poor  retona 
per  acre,  and  stock  are  selling  badly,  while  wool  was  never 
80  chei^. 

Laboor  is  more  plentifal  than  it  was,  but  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  get  worse  every  year.  Ck>mmon  wages  are  IZb* 
and  18«.  a  week ;  with  harvest  wages  and  all  other  extras, 
for  Sunday  woric,  &c.,  16^  to  16^.  In  sonie  districts  cottages 
are  scarce  and  bad ;  gianerally  there  are  several  cottages  empty 
in  a  pariah ;  labourers  object  to  cottages  on  a  farm^  although 
these  were  built  that  they  mi^ht  be  close  to  their  work; 
they  are  too  lc»^y. 

Most  of  the  smartest  young  men  migrate  to  the  towna^ 
to  railways,  and  into  the  police.  They  earn  more  wages  and 
9pmtA  them  alL  The  country  is  dull,  but  Ucydes  make  it 
less  so,  and  are  the  means  of  getting  easily  to  wori^  at  a 
distamoe.  Education  has  certainly  done  muoh  to  depopulate 
the  nml  districts,  for  if  a  lad  cannot  read  and  write  and  do 
a  sum  he  is  of  no  use  in  a  town,  and  what  he  otherwise 
kams  at  school  has  no  reference  and  no  value  to  country  life 
or  farm  labour.  The  tenant  farmer  is  poor,  the  landlord  (who 
depends  upon  his  land)  is  poorer  still,  and  the  labourer 
is  well  employed  and  wdl  paid. 

In  the  last  ten  years  nine  seasons  have  bseen  dry,  yet  the 
corn  crops  have  not  been  va7  abundant;  they  have  been  well 
harvested  and  could  .always  be  sold  at  market  Should  we 
have  wet  harvests  and  lesa  crops  of  poor  quality,  they  will 
be  unmarketable,  and  tiie  result  would  be  the  total  ruin  of 
many  arable  farmers.  Store  stock  are  generally  so  dear  and 
of  such  poor  quality  that  the  grazier  cannot  look  for  a  living 
profit.  Co-(^rative  dairies  may  have  some  better  chance, 
and  sheep  farming  may  still  halA  its  own,  but  light  arable 
land  must  go  to  semi-pennanent  grass  and  heavy  ploughed 
lapd  should  be  tu^ed  into  permanent  pasture. 

I  do  not  believe  in  peasant  j^rc^netcnrship :  small  plots 
of  land  are  still  too  dear  in  England  to  buy,  the  class  likely 
to  occupy  them  have  not  the  money  to  purchase,  and  a 
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mortgage  is  the  hardest  of  landlords.  Bat  all  copyholds 
shoidd  be  abolidied,  and  the  transfer  of  small  plots  of  land 
should  be  simplified  and  cheapened. 

Where  the  land  is  good  and  friable,  with  plenty  of  gtass, 
and  near  a  town  or  railway  station,  small-holdings  should 
flonrishifoooopiedbyhard-woridngconntrymen.  Milk^biitter, 
j»gs,  poultry,  froit,  sndTegetaUesoan  be  produced  better  than 
on  large  fajrms^  while  bread,  beer,  meat,  and  wool  aie  the 
natural  products  of  big  holdings.  The  light  chalks  and 
sands  of  Norfolk,  the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  and  the  downs 
of  Wilts  can  never  pay  as  small  farms ;  there  a  scientific, 
practical  syndicate  or  a  rich,  enterprising,  intelligent  tenant 
may  lay  fnm  to  fann  with  move  chance  of  suooess. 

But  let  everything  be  done  to  encourage  small-hcddings 
in  those  districts  that  are  favourable  for  their  devdopmaat. 
The  struggling  peasant  on  the  ContiDent  (who  iskepton  his 
legs  by  import  duties  and  export  bounties)  manages  with  obeap 
railway  and  sea  freights  to  send  us  those  products  which  are 
mostly  grown  by  our  small  farmer,  but  with  the  market  at 
his  door  the  latter  might  successfully  compete  with  the 
foreign^.  From  a  national  point  of  view  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  him,  and  every  impediment  removed.  The 
small  farmer  and  his  family  are  healthy,  hardy,  strong,  thrifty, 
and  industrious :  the  boys  mi^e  handy,  all-round  labourers, 
and  the  girls  the  best  domestic  servants.  But  to  succeed  'he 
must  do  the  wgA  of  two  labourers  and  live  at  the  expense 
of  one ' ;  htt  wife  and  children  must  work  hard  from  eariy 
dawn  to  dewy  eve ;  and  it  is  by  self nlenial  ther^ore  alone 
that  he  can  hope  to  live  and  prosp^. 

I  do  not  know  enough  of  co-operative  Banks,  or  even 
dahries,  to  recommend  them  as  adjuncts  to  smril-holdings,  but 
I  am  sure  small  farmers  cannot  make  the  mostcrf  their  butter, 
tor  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  prime  uniform  sample  when 
you  have  only  two  or  thre^  cows.  Oo-oparation  seems  essoi- 
tiid  for  jazn^making  and/m^  culture. 

To  this  private  expression  of  opinion  by  his  kind  leave  I 
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add  an  extract  from  a  report  on  the  agriculture  of  the  year 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sewell  Bead,  pnblished  in  the  '  Norfolk 
Chronicle'  in  December  1901,  in  which  he  comments  on 
views  expressed  by  myself  in  my  '  Daily  Express '  articles, 
and  sets  down  some  very  yaloable  conclusions  on  the 
present  agricultural  outlook.  I  should  explain,  if  this  is 
necessary,  that  Mr.  Bead's  opinions  as  to  small-holdings, 
the  desirability  of  increasing  them  in  suitable  localities,  and 
the  practical  impossibility  of  so  doing  where  the  conditions 
are  not  suitable,  are  very  much  the  same  as  my  own.  He 
is  also  right  in  concluding  that  I  do  not  regard  a  small 
registration  duty  on  com,  which,  since  he  wrote,  has  been 
imposed  by  the  Qovemment,  as  in  any  true  sense  a  measure 
of  Protection. 

SmaU-Holdings. — Mr.  Bider  Haggard,  in  his  most  interesting 
and  practical  articles  on  '  Back  to  the  Land,'  sums  up  in  favour  of 
small-holdings,  and  half  suggests  that  the  Imperial  Government 
would  be  justified  in  advancing  public  money  for  their  establish- 
ment in  some  derelict  lands.  He  wisely  gives  up  Protection  as  at 
present  an  impossibility,  but  restoring  the  It.  duty  on  foreign 
grain  and  flour  he  would  not  call  Protection.  But  Mr.  Haggard 
knows  that  on  the  Continent  peasant  owners  and  small  fanners 
are  upheld  mainly  by  the  aid  of  import  duties  and  export  bounties. 
In  England,  near  centres  of  population,  around  big  towns,  or  near 
railway  stations,  where  the  land  is  good  and  a  large  amount  of  it 
is  in  grass,  small-holdings  and  market  gardens  should  flourish. 
They  may  produce  milk,  butter,  pigs,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
better  than  large  farms.  But  the  main  products  of  arable  land — 
bread,  beer,  meat,  and  wool— can  be  grown  more  cheaply  and 
more  easily  on  large  holdings.  The  idea  of  cutting  tip  the  wolds 
of  Lincolnshire,  the  chalks  of  Norfolk,  <x  the  large  sheep-farms 
of  Ebmts  and  Wilts  into  small-holdings  is  ridiculous.  But  it  is 
essential  for  the  success  of  small-holdings  that  the  land  should  be 
naturally  good  and  easy  of  tillage,  and  then  wi&  co-operative 
dairies  the  small  farmer  may  live. 

The  OtUlooJc—The  present  agricultural  outlook  pouxts  to  a 
still  larger  quantity  of  the  worst  arable  land  being  turned  to  some 
SOTt  of  grass.  It  is  startling  that  within  the  past  thirty  years  our 
arable  land  has  decreased  8,500,000  aores^  which  is  equa  to  the 
whole  area  of  the  three  East  Anglian  counties  of  Norfolk,  SnfFolk, 
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and  Bbsbx.  Eyen  if  worse  timee  txe  in  store  for  fanning,  Uie 
best  of  the  land  in  the  oom-growing  distriots  of  En^^d  will  still 
remain  tinder  the  plough.  The  expense  of  working  naturally 
barren  lands  is  greater  than  tilling  deep,  loamy  soils,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  producing  a  crop  and  the  oost  of  extra  manure 
must  reduce  t&eir  rental  to  prairie  value  as  sheep-walks  or 
sporting  ranches,  whereas  good  soils  may  still  command  a  fair 
rent  The  grass  of  the  light-land  districts  will  probably  be 
stocked  with  sheep,  and  heavier  soils  witili  young  cattle  and 
horses,  while  medium-sized  arable  farms  will  be  consolidated 
into  one  big  holding,  worked  by  the  intelligent  capitalist  or  some 
rich  syndicate.  It  is  the  tenant  of  the  arable  farm  of  one  or  two 
hundred  acres  who  seems  most  likely  to  disappear ;  and  more  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  his  continued  existence  than  of  the  creation  of 
the  peasant  proprietor.  There  should  be  room  enough  in  En^and 
for  both  these  classes  of  cultivators,  and,  indeed,  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  farmers.  But  as  long  as  the  country  insistB  upon 
being  fed  with  grain,  meat,  and  dairy  produce  from  abroad,  wMch 
can  be  landed  on  these  shores  cheaper  than  they  can  be  grown  at 
home,  it  is  only  the  self-denying  thrift  oi  the  small  farmer  and 
the  scientific  and  organised  implication  of  the  capitalist's  money 
which  can  stand  against  the  ever-increasing  competition  of  foreign 
nations  and  our  own  colonies. 

It  is  interesting,  although  I  have  no  space  to  do  so 
at  length,  to  turn  to  ihe  observations  of  other  writers  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  In  1794  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Kent  drew  up  a  '  General  View '  of  that  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Of 
this  work  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  copy — 
'the  ingenious  Author's  present  to  B.  Maxsham,'  who, 
to  judge  from  the  notes  he  has  inscribed  in  the  -n^^rgiji 
must  nimself  have  been  an  earnest  student  of  the  local 
husbandry. 

Like  myself  he  treat?  of  the  Holkham  Estate,  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  famous  '  Coke  of  Norfolk,'  who  after- 
wards became  first  Earl  of  Leicester  and  the  father  of  the 
present  EarL  Mr.  Kent  says :  *  Holkham  Estate  .  .  .  has 
been  increased  in  the  va^^emory  of  man  from  £6,000  ta  opv^ards 
of  £20,000  a  year  in  this  county  only,  and  is  still  inereasiiig 
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like  a  snowball.  Mr.  Coke,  the  pieseni  owner  of  it,  is  a 
real  friend  to  agrionlture,  and  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  landlords  in  the  county.'  Then  he  proceeds  to  describe 
from  his  *  particular  knowledge  of  him'  how  he  'puts  a 
tenant  upon  a  footing  of  certainty '  by  granting  him  equi- 
table leases  and  the  general  advantages  of  such  leases. 

Mr.  Kent,  in  talking  of  the  price  of  labour  that  prevailed 
108  years  ago,  says : — 

The  standing  wages  for  a  labourer  in  husbandry  is  now  almost 
generally  raised  to  Is,  6d.  per  day  in  summer  and  Is.  2d.  in 
winter ;  and  there  is  no  couniiry  where  the  labourer  does  a  fairer 
day's  work.  The  price  of  threshing  is  also  fixed  to  2«.  a  quarter 
for  wheat  and  Is.  for  bariey ;  and  many  extra  jobs  are  done  by 
the  great,  which  is  always  the  most  {ideasant  oontraorti  between 
master  and  man ;  and  the  oftener  work  can  be  done  in  this  way 
the  better. 

Jobs  done  by  the  *  great,'  I  may  explain — for  I  have 
never  heard  tiie  term  used  in  my  own  time — means  by  piece- 
work. In  the  old  days  the  cutting  of  com  and  hay  were 
often  said  to  be  undertaken  by  the  *  grate '  or  great. 

Mr.  Kent  says  also  that  in  1798,  when  he  wrote,  the 
general  standards  of  rents,  *  subject  to  poor  rates  and  tithes,' 
varied  from  20«.  to  16^.  the  acre  in  the  district  north  and 
north-east  of  Norwich;  from  18s.  to  148.  in  the  Loddon 
and  Clavenng  district,  which  includes  Ditchingham ;  from 
1*8,  to  8s.  for  the  light  lands  of  West  Norfolk ;  and  12s. 
to  4s.  on  the  blowing  sands  in  the  south-west,  and  from 
30g.  to  20«.  in  the  Marshland  Hundred.  The  average  of 
the  whole  county  he  puts  at  14^.,  which  is,  I  think,  quite  as 
hi^  as  it  is  to-day,  or,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the 
vahie  of  money,  a  gr^t  deal  higher.  Of  the  com  yields  he 
says :  *  I  beheve  the  general  average  crops  of  the  whole 
county,  one  year  with  another,  may  be  estimated  as  high  as 
ttiree-quarters  of  wheat  and  four  of  barley,  and  other  articles 
in  proportion.'  It  would  appear  Crom  this  that  we  have 
improved  our  wheat  return  in  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
while  that  of  barley  remains  about  the  same.    Bven  in 
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those  days  there  was  a  game  qnestion,  for  he  remarks  that 
although  its  quantity  had  decreased  '  many  of  the  gentle- 
men are  too  tenacious  of  it,  which  makes  the  fumer,  its 
natural  guardian,  less  careful  to  preserve  it ;  and  it  is  too 
often  a  cause  of  discord  in  the  county.* 

It  seems  strange  that  Sir  James  Caird,  writing  in  April 
1860,  and  I,  writing  in  September  1902,  should  be  able  to 
speak  of  the  Holkham  property  as  being  held  by  the  same 
owner.  But  so  it  is ;  for  when  Sir  James  wrote  the  present 
Lord  Leicester  had  already  been  eight  years  in  possession  of 
that  estate.  Indeed  this  authority  devotes  nearly  half  of  the 
short  fifte^i  pages  which  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  great 
county  of  Norfolk  (fcnr  he  nevw  seems  to  have  expanded  his 
original  letters  to  '  The  Times ')  to  a  description  of  this 
domain,  and  of  the  holdings  of  various  tenants  who  farmed 
upon  it,  but  who  are  now,  I  suppose,  departed. 

By  the  way,  Sir  James  Caird  states  that  in  1850  the 
wages  of  Norfolk  labourers  '  are  at  present  8$.  a  week ;  in 
some  places  a  reduction  to  7$.  is  spoken  oV  It  will  be  seen 
therefore  that  these  rates  were  about  the  same  as  weie  in 
force  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Kent,  fifty-six  years  before.  Sir 
James  adds  that  '  a  great  proportion  of  woric  upon  farms, 
however,  is  done  by  tsfik-work  or  contract,  and  the  rate  cd 
wages,  therefore,  does  not  ^ord  any  correct  estimate  of  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry.'  But  Mr.  Kent  says  practically 
the  same  thing  when  he  states  that  *  many  extra  jobs  are 
done  by  the  great,'  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  Norfolk 
hind's  earnings  in  1794  and  in  1850  were  in  fact  identical. 

Arthur  Young,  writing  in  1771,  does  not  appear  to  men- 
tion Holkham,  although  of  this,  in  the  absence  of  an  index 
to  his  works,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain.  He  gives,  however, 
a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  ijaf(»mation  oa  the  condition 
of  Norfolk  husbandry  in  his  day.  The  shift  was  practically 
the  same  as  at  present— turnips,  bsfley,  clover  (or  clover 
and  rye-grass),  wheat— only  he  puts  the  turnips  first. 

Marling  waa  then  very  largely  practised,  eighty  or  a 
hundred  loads  being  laid  on  per  acre,  with  from  twenty  to 
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tbirty-five  loads  added  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  This 
*  spirited  use  of  marl  and  clay  '  has  now  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  I  suppose  because  of  the  cost  involved,  for  of  its 
benefit  when  applied  to  light  land  there  can  be  no  donbt, 
and  on  a  very  small  scale  I  have  made  nse  of  it  myself.  Mr. 
Young  also  speaks  of  the  great  advantages  of  leases,  which 
were  then  becoming  common  in  Norfolk.  He  says :  '  It  is 
absurdity  itself  to  expect  that  a  man  will  begin  his  hus- 
bandry on  your  land  by  expending  j£3,  £4,  or  £6  an  acre 
while  he  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  a  year's  notice.  .  .  . 
Had  the  Norfolk  landlords  conducted  themselves  on  such 
narrow  principles,  their  estates,  which  are  raised  five,  six, 
and  tenfold,  would  have  yet  been  sheep-walks.' 

To-day  I  do  not  know  which  would  be  the  most  absurd, 
to  expect  a  Norfolk  tenant  to  expend  £6  an  acre  upon 
his  landlord's  property  or  to  ask  him  to  take  a  twenty*- 
one  years'  lease.  Certainly,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  he  would  absolutely  decline  to  do  either  of  those 
things.  In  these  and  many  other  matters  times  have 
changed  indeed. 

Here,  regretting  that  I  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
treating  of  the  county  in  a  fuller  and  more  adequate  fashion, 
I  must  bring  my  remarks  on  Norfolk  and  its  agriculture  to 
an  end,  and  with  them  this  record  of  my  investigations  into 
the  conditions  of  those  parts  of  rural  England  which  I  visited 
in  the  years  1901  and  1902. 

Would  that  I  had  found  them  more  prosperous  1 
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So  far  IM9  the  summary  of  the  eyidence  which  I  have  collected 
is  concerned  my  task  is  now  ended.  In  this  last  chapter, 
therefore,  I  fxopoae  to  submit  for  consideration  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  my  inquiries  in  agricultural  England  have 
led  me,  together  with  some  general  comn^ents  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  remedies  which  I  feel  justified  in  proposing  as 
palliatives  for  existing  evils.  I  say  paUiatives  since  our 
political  and  socicJ  conditions  do  not  permit  of  any  royal 
road  leading  to  a  rural  Utopia-^-at  lea^t  I  can  find  nona 
T3ie  impression  left  i:q[>on  my  mind  by  my  extensive  wander- 
ings is  that  English  agriculture  seems  to  be  fighting  against 
the  mills  of  God.  Many  circumstances  combine  to  threaten 
it  vdth  ruin,  although  as  yet  it  is  not  actually  ruined. 

Of  these  the  chief  is  unchecked  foreign  competition. 
Food  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  foreign  lands  than  in 
(^raat  Britain,  and,  owing  to  the  preferential  rates  granted 
by  the  railway  Compsjiies  to  imported  produce,  often  can 
be  delivered  in  our  markets  at  a  lower  cost  of  carriage  than 
must  be  incurred  to  despatch  it  from  one  part  of  England  to 
another.  Should  this  competition  become  still  more  acute 
it  will  indeed  no  longer  be  possible  to  raise  com  and  meat  at 
a  profit  in  England.  Thus,  to  take  a  single  instance,  the 
graziers  of  Leicestershire  and  other  counties  have  assured 
me  that  a  further  drop  of  twopence,  or  even  less,  per  pound 
in  the  price  of  beef  would  utterly  destroy  their  business ; 
and  I  believe  that  much  the  same  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  mutton,  wool,  and  wheat — namely,  that  any  appre- 
ciable fall  from  present  values  would  make  them  profitless. 

Will  such  a  drop  occur?    Those  who  are  sanguine- 
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minded  answer,  No.  They  believe  thai  foreign  oonntrieB 
will  fill  up  and,  in  an  ever*increa8ing  degree,  oontaiDe  tibm 
own  produce.  I  hope  that  ^ey  are  right,  but  even  mipgM- 
ing  that  the  United  States  have  reached  Uieir  high-water 
mark  of  food  export,  the  facts  still  appear  to  point  another 
way.  Thns  it  is  said  that  the  agricultaral  possibilities  of 
much  of  Sooth  America  are  not  yet  half  opened  np  and 
that  New  Zealand  is  but  making  a  beginning  of  its  supply 
of  mutton.  Further,  we  are  threatened  with  a  fresh  com- 
petitor in  Bussia,  which  is  now  engaged  in  developing  the 
resoutces  of  her  vast  Siberian  plains.  Also  it  seems  pro- 
bable that,  as  conmiunioations  and  machinery  of  various 
kinds  are  pleated,  ^pe  will  bring  in  products  with  greater 
swiftness  and  certainty,  and  at  even  lower  rktes,  than  those 
wfaidi  prevadl  at  present.  Bemember  that  the  foreigner  has 
but  one  market  for  his  superfluous  store^the  British  Isles. 
Other  countries  tax  his  goods. 

On  the  other  hund  new  conditions  may  arise  which  will 
avert  these  evils.  Thus,  some  fly  to  bimeti^ism  for  refuge, 
and  some,  like  Lord  Walsingham,  beheve  tibat  an  increased 
output  of  gold  might  bring  salvation.  I  confess  a*  once, 
i^^ougb  I  may  have  opinions  oa  tihiese  problems,  that  they 
areintoieale  matters  of  whidn  I  do  not  pretend  to  speiA  with 
any  authority.  Therefore  I  leave  my  views  unexpressed. 
Indeed  I  doubt  whether  anyone,  however  instnnted,  can  be 
quite  sure  what  would  be  the  exact  effect  of  the  universal 
adoption  of  bimetallism,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur,  <x  of 
an  unprecedented  output  of  gold  that  as  yet  remains  unwon. 

It  is  safer  to  face  the  position  as  it  is,  to  deal  with  what 
we  see  and  know.  For  foreign  competition,  theMfbre,  there 
is  but  one  obviotos  remedy — ^that  which  is  used  by  all  the 
rest  of  ttie  world — Protection.  But  of  Protection  I  repeat 
whi*  i  have  said  already  in  these  pages :  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
chimera,  even  an  impossibility,  m  Britain-  as  Britain  is  to- 
day, ai^  that  the  small,  but  for  revenue  purposes  aioet  uselul 
registration  duty,  that  has  been  placed  recentiy  upon  ini^ 
ported  graiti  and  flour  will  prove  the  last  experiment  in  that 
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direction  which  will  bd  made  by  any  Englidi  Goramment  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  This  duty,  it  should  be  remembered 
also,  was  impoeed,  not  to  assist  agricultore— to  do  which, 
indeed,  it  is  absolutely  insufficient — ^bnt  to  bring  money  into 
the  eoffieiB  of  the  nation..  What  may  happen  in  the  future, 
however,  we  cannot  tell.  Possibly  after  some  naticmal 
disaster,  too  dreadful  to  contemplate,  a  starving,  broken 
genemtion  may  fly  to  Protection  to  save  them;  but  that 
ho«ur  is  not  with  us,  and  let  us  hope  never  will  be  with  us. 

As  it  is,  no  one  can  travel  about  tiie  country,  as  I  have 
done,  with  open  eyes  and  ears  without  learning  to  under- 
stand how  our  policy  of  Free  Trade  and  unfettered 
ioqports  has  shot  its  filnes  through  every  part  and  organ 
of  the  body  corporate,  till  it  is  in  truth  no  ezcrescenoe  or 
addition,  but  an  integral  part  of  our  national  life*  In  the 
end  it  m^r  kill  as  a  cancer  kills,  or  it  may  triumphantly 
vindicate  the  wisdom  of  those  who  interwove  it  with  our 
policy ;  that  is  an  issue  which  can  be  decided  by  time  alone. 

Sut  at  present,  as  I  believe,  an  attempt  to  drag  it  forth 
would  result  in  something  very  like  a  civil  war.  It  is,  in 
my  (pinion,  one  of  the  few  things  for  yfbich  the  people  may 
fight,  or  go  near  to  fighting.  I  speak,  (d  course,  of  protec- 
tion on  foodstoffii.  Various  industries  may  demand  and 
obtain  defensive  duties^  and. by  m  doing  a£Ebct  certain  classes 
of  the  conuiiunity  tot  good  or  ill ;  but  this  matter  of  the 
piieex>f  iood  appeals  to  every  individual  in  the  British  lales 
who>  is  old  enough  to  reason.  It  appeals  to  his  pockety  and 
thsough  his  pocket  to  the  welfure  and  comfort  of  his  body. 

Protection  must  mean  dearer  food — ^however  small  the 
ita^  the  middleman  would  see  to  that,  as  has  been  proved 
inde^  in  the  case  of  the  trifling  registration  duty  aforesaid 
-t^*«nd  dearer  food  to  the  vast  majority  means  less  food  and 
mose  work^ ,  To  escape  these  things  even  law-abiding  men 
mjght  shad  blood.  It  may  be  ssid  that  this  is  not  so  in 
^ther  countries ;  but  the  imswer  is  that  other  countries  have 
not  had  experience  of  two  generations  of  Free  Trade.  What 
the  eye  does  not  see  the  heart  does  not  covet.    The  mass  of 
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our  population  liveft  by  trade  and  through  trade.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  land,  and  is  not  concerned  with  the  great 
qneetioDB  that  are  wrapped  np  in  its  prosperity  or  rain. 

Who  desire  Protection?  A  few  thinkers  who  believe, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  woold  be  for  the  trne  welfare  of 
the  ni^on,  many  farmers,  and  some  landowners.  No  one 
else  desires  it,  and  perhaps  its  bitterest  opponents  woiQd  be 
fonnd  among  the  agricnltnral  laboniers,  who  have  never  lived 
so  well  and  cheaply  as  they  do  to^ay. 

My  (pinion  is,  therefore,  that  among  the  remedies  for  our 
agiicnltnral  evils  the  hope  of  Protection  cannot  be  reckoned. 
As  well  might  we  tarn  io  the  illusions  of  a  happy  dream  to 
cure  some  actual  work-a*day  loss  or  misery. 

The  second  great  danger  that  threatens  English  hus- 
bandry is  the  lack  of  labour,  with  the  comparatiTely  high  price 
and  indifferent  quahty  of  what  remains.  As  to  the  conditions 
of  the  supply  in  those  counties  of  which  these  volumes  treat, 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  akeady  written. 
G^erally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  tiie  question  is 
most  pressing  in  the  south  of  England,  or  near  to  seaport 
and  manufacturing  towns,  and  least  so  in  some  of  the  eastern 
and  more  noMihedy  counties.  In  certain  districts,  also,  labour 
has  been  much  mote  plentiful  of  late  owing  to  1^  slackness 
of  trade,  which  has  thrown  a  number  of  loose  hands  out  of 
work  in  the  towns  or  in  bri<^  works  and  building  centres. 

The  real  peril  both  to  agriculture  and,  what  is  even  more 
important,  to  the  Country  at  large  lies,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  the  supply  is  being  cut  at  its  source.  The  results  of 
my  inquiries  on  this  point  are  even  w(»8e  than  I  feared. 
Everywhere  the  young  Inen-  and  women  are  leaving  the 
villages  where  they  were  bom  and  flocking  into  the  towns. 
Ab  has  here  been  shown  again  and  again,  it  is  now  common 
foor  only  tiie  dullards,  the  vicious,  or  the  wastrels  to  stay  upon 
the  land,  because  they  are  unfitted  for  any  other  life ;  and  it 
is  this  indifferent  remnant  who  will  be  the  parents  of  the 
next  generation  of  rural  Eng^shmen.  It  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  the  census  returns  do  not  tell  the  whole  truth  of 
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this  matter,  since  Tery  often  rand  districts  include  lacjge 
townships.  Also  the  elderly  folk  and  many  yoong  children 
still  remain  in  the  villaiges,  the  latter  to  be  reared  op  at  the 
expense  of  the  agriooltoial  comnnmity  for  the  service  (A  the 
cities.  As  tiiey  matore  into  the  fcdness  of  manhood  or 
womanhood  they  leaTe  the  home  and  are  seen  no  more. 

This  is  certain--f<a:  I  hare  noted  it  several  timee — some 
parte  of  England  are  becoming  almost  as  lonescwde  as 
the  veld  of  Africa.  There  'the  highways  lie  waste,  the 
wajrformg  man  oeaseth.'  The  farm  labourer  is  looked  down 
upon,  eiqieoially  by  yoong  women  of  his  own  class,  and  con- 
seqnentiy  Iqoks  down  upon  himself.  He  is  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  soeiid  wcsle.  Feeling  this,  and  having  no 
h<^  fior  the  f  ntme,  now-a-days  he  does  not,  in  the  majority 
of  instances^  even  take  the  trouble  to  master  his  business. 
He  will  not  learn  the  old  finer  arts  of  husbandry ;  too  often 
be  does  as  little  as  he  can,  and  does  that  little  ill. 

Farming  in  this  country  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  In 
all  parts  of  England  the  land  is  going  more  and  more  to 
grass,  which  means,  of  course,  that  fewer  men  are  needed  Uxt 
its  working ;  while  in  many  places  the  tendency  is  towards 
the  division  of  faums,  until  they  reach  a  sue  that  osn  con- 
Teniently  be  managed  by  a  man  with  the  help  of  hie  own 
children.  Also  there  are  always  a  certain  number  of  tramps 
or  drifters  who  can  behired^tosaynotiungof  the  industrious 
Irishmen  that  visit,  some  of  the  counties  in  lai^  numbers. 

Therefore,  great  and  damaging  as  is  the  presMit  dearth  of 
agricultural  labour,  my  own  qpinion  is  that  more  or  less  it 
vrill  be  met  in  this  way  or  in  that,  chiefly  by  the  division  of 
holdings,  the  increased  use  of  machinery,  the  abandomnent 
of  the  higher  class  of  firming  and  of  dairies  whith  necessi- 
tate Sunday  milking,  and  the  laying  away  of  all  but  the  best 
lands  to  grass.  In  short,  the  lack  of  men  will  not  kill  oor 
husbandly ;  it  will  only  change  its  character  for  the  worse ; 
with  the  resuUj  that  much  of  our  soil  in  the  future  may  pro* 
duee  perhaps  one-half  (A  what  it  used  to  produce  and,  say, 
one-third  of  what  it  could  be  made  to  produce. 
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B^  behind  the  agricnlttoral  question  lies  the  national 
question.  What  will  be  the  result  at  this  desertion  of  the 
countryside  and  of  the  crowding  of  its  deniz^M  into  cities  ? 
That  is  a  point  upon  which  it  would  be  easy  to  indulge  in 
strong  words.  The  eyils  axe  known,  and  little  imagination 
is  needed  to  enaUe  a  writer  to  paint  their  disasto>u8  ccmse- 
quence.  I  will,  howeyeir,  content  laotyself  with  a  moderate 
statement.  It  can  mean  nothing  less  than  the  progressive 
deterioration  of  the  race.  In  the  absence  of  new  conditions 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  if  uncheckedi  it  may  in  tiie  end 
mean  the  ruin  of  the  race. 

Owing  principally  to  the  lowness  of  prices,  from  whatever 
cause  arising,  and  the  lack  of  labour,  I  take  it  to  be  proved  then 
that  in  the  majority  of  districts  English  agriculture  is  a  failing 
industry,  although  at  present,  in  the  absence  of  serious  war 
and  want,  this  gradual  failure  does  not  appear  matorially  to 
affect  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Yet  I  maintain 
it  is  affecting  it,  not  only  by  the  lessening  of  a  home-grown 
food  supply  which  might  be  vital  in  the  case  of  a  Ehiropean 
struggle,  but  in  an  even  more  deadly  fashion  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  best  of  its  population  from  the  wholesome 
land  into  cities  which  are  not  wholesome  for  mind  or  body. 

Will  this  movement  stop  ?  Many  think  so.  The  hopes 
of  farmers  are  built  for  the  most  part  on  a  belief,  which 
I  find  to  be  very  widespread,  that  the  trade  of  the  Country  is 
threatened  with  imminent  disaster  which  will  send  people 
back  to  the  land,  or  at  least  prevait  the  migration  al  any 
more  of  them  to  the  towns.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not 
believe  that  anything  short  of  actual  starvation  will  cause 
tieiose  who  have  become  accustomed  to  a  city  life-^^or,  stiU 
more,  &eir  children — to  return  to  labour  on  the  soil  even  if 
they  were  fitted  so  to  do.  It  is,  hoiraver,  possible  that  those 
who  remain  on  that  soil  might  be  prevented  from  deserting 
it  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  remunerative  employment  in 
the  towns.  As  the  demand  f(nr  robust  country  folk  ii  at 
present  enormous  and  increasing  in  every  branch  of  labonr' — 
including  the  army,  the  railways,  and  ttie  polioe-^that  case 
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18  however  purely  hypothetical.  In  this  connection  it  most 
be  remembered  that  the  onemi^oyed,  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much,  are  not  strong-limbed,  soimd-minded  mstics,  but 
townsmen  of  the  second  or  third  gen^iation  who,  whatever 
else  they  can  do,  cannot  or  will  not  labomr  with  their  bodies. 
Therefore  it  ccHnes  to  this,  while  there  is  a  demand  and  trade 
flonrisbes  the  exodus  must  continue ;  and  at  present — with 
some  exceptions — ^the  demand  is  active  and  trade  does  flourish. 

The  reader  may  ask,  Why  should  it  continue?  There 
are  several  answers.  Chiefly  it  is  a  matter  of  wages. 
More  money  can  be  earned  in  the  towns ;  and  even  if  this 
means  no  leal  advantage,  if  the  extra  cash  is  more  than 
absorbed  in  the  extra  expenses,  the  average  man  likes  to 
have  the  handling  (tf  money.  He  does  not  think  of  the  rent 
of  the  squalid  rooms,  of  the  cost  of  the  tramcars  and  the 
music  halls;  he  does  not  reck  ot  the  time  when  he  will 
begin  to  grow  old  and  be  pushed  out  of  his  place  by  some 
new-comer  from  the  land.  Yonder  it  is  thirty  shillings ;  here 
it  is  only  eighteen.  That  is  what  he  remembers.  So  he 
goes  to  accomplish  his  destiny,  whatever  it  may  be. 

But  it  is  not  solely  a  question  at  wages  ;  he  and  his  wife 
seek  the  change  and  the  excitement  of  the  streets.  Nature 
has  little  meaning  for  most  of  them,  and  no  charms ;  but  they 
love  a  gas  lamp.  Nature,  in  my  experience,  only  appeals  to* 
tiie  truly  educated.  Our  boasted  system  oi  education  seons 
to  make  it  detestable— a  thing  to  flee  from.  Lastly,  in  towns 
there  is  a  chance  of  rising ;  but  in  the  country,  for  nineteen 
out  of  twenty,  there  is  no  hope  that  they  will  become  farmers 
oa  their  own  account.  So  the  countryman  chooses  the 
town,  and  as  a  consequence  the  character  of  En^ishmen 
appears  to  be  changing,  not-^as  those  who  have  observed 
certain  recent  scenes,  at  Waterloo  Station  and  elsewhere, 
may  reflect-^entirely  for  the  better. 

Before  speaking  of  possible  remedies  for  evils  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  exist,  I  wish  to  allude  very  briefly  to 
the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  as  I  have 
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ionnd  it  to  be.  Of  the  three  classes  connected  with  the 
land — the  landowner,  the  tenant  farmer,  and  the  labourer — 
I  belieTe  that,  taking  the  eonntry  throngh,  the  owner  has 
suffered  most.  In  many  counties,  such  as  Essex,  Hertford- 
shire, Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  there  is  (rften  nothing  at  all  left 
for  him  after  the  various  expenses  luiye  been  met,  whereas, 
if  it  is  in  any  way  encumb^?ed,  landed  property  is  as  a  nuH- 
stone  round  his  neck.  In  such  counties  the  possession  of 
land  is  becoming,  or  has  already  become,  a  luxury  for  rich 
men,  to  whom  it  is  a  costly  toy,  or  a  means  of  indulging  a 
taste  for  sp<»:t.  Than  this  no  state  of  affairs  can  be  mort 
unwholesome  or  unnatural ;  the  land  should  suj^rt  mta. 
not  men  the  land.  Also  there  are  more  acres  than  there  are 
rich  folk  to  buy  them. 

In  some  parts  of  Bngluid,  however,  the  landlords  are 
still  living  on  their  rente,  but  where  they  have  no  oth^ 
resource,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  they  are  much 
mppled.  Against  this  class  every  hand  is  raised.  If  a 
tenant  is  pinched,  whom  does  he  neglect  to  pay — the  trades- 
man, the  lawyer,  the  banker?  No,  the  landlord.  If  there 
is  trouble  about  the  collection  of  tithe,  on  whose  shoulders 
is  the  burden  thrust  by  ParUament  ?  Those  of  the  Iiuidlc^. 
On  whom  do  tiie  death^uties  fall  the  heaviest?  The  land^ 
lord,  who  cannot  discharge  tbi&m  in  kind,  and  often  enough  has 
nothing  else  out  of  which  they  may  be  satisfied.  And  i^  fortii. 
Meanwhile  the  upke^  ei  estates  is  costHer  thi^  ever  it  was, 
since  tMiants  require  much  in  these  latter  days. 

The  farmers,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  my  judgment, 
do  no  more  than  make  a  hard  living,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  actually  losing  caj^tal.  Still  one  fact  must  be 
remembered  which  farmers  themsdves  are  apt  to  forget 
—they  do,  for  the  most  part,  live,  and,  in  comparison  veith 
the  rest  of  the  world,  not  at  all  unpleasantly.  They  are  in- 
dependent and,  where  the  gentry  are  few,  rule  the  country- 
side ;  moreover  with  their  hire  is  thrown  in  a  house,  which 
often  in  a  town  would  cost  them  at  least  €60  a  year,  that 
must  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  owner. 
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Further  tiieir  expenses  need  be  bat  yeiy  small,  since  a 
farm  actoally  prodacee  muoh  that  a  farmer's  family  con- 
somes,  and  for  the  most  part,  tibey  are  by  no  meana  hmek 
in  tbeir  subscriptions,  either  to  public  or  private  objects. 
These  aiie  advaatages  which  are  well  understood  by  many 
townsmen  of  the  shop-keeping  and  profe8si<ma^  classes.  It 
is  common  to  find  in  some  districts  that  to  a  considerable 
ext^it  the  demand  for  farms,  especially  ior  small  farms, 
proceeds  from  such  folk  who  have  saved  nooney  and  desire 
to  end  their  days  in  the  country.  They  know  that  if  they 
make  nothing  they  will  actually  lose  little  on,  say,  a  hundred 
acrps  of  land,  of  which  tiie  buildings  must  be  repaired  by 
soviebody  dse,  and  that  the  life  is  wholesome  wiUi  many 
incidental  advantages.  It  is  often  for  these  reasons  that 
in  most  counties  there  k  still  a  demand  for  holdings  at  the 
present  redueed  r^its.  Also  farmers  cem  only  farm;  th^ 
have  no  otha:  resource  or  occupation,  so  they  cling  to  their 
business  until  the  end,  whatever  that  may  be,  although  often 
enough  they  would  do  better  to  invest  their  inherited  ca^^tal 
and  be  content  to  exist  upcm  the  interest. 

liS^ge  holdings,  however,  which  require  a  great  deal  of 
capital,  are  everywhere  becoming  hard  to  let,  since,  save  in 
very  exoq^^tional  instancew,  farmers  cafmot  hope  even  to  do 
more  than  pay  iheir  rent  smd  make  a  livelihood.  The  old 
days  when  they  could  save  have  gone  by ;  indeed  I  believe 
that  agreat  deal  of  money  which  was  pukde  out  of  the  land 
in  tiie  past  is  dowly  b^g  dissipated  wp(m  it  in  the  {uaesent. 

In  short  the  industiy,  speaking  generally,  is  decajring ; 
but  it  still  endures,  in  .qpite  of  bad  prices,  labour  troubles, 
and  indifferent  seasons.  How  long  it  will  endure  in  the 
absence  of  some  marked  change  for  the  beiidber  is  amMiher 
question.  Such  a  change  the  harv^t  of  1902  with  Bnglish 
wheat  at  less  than  25«.  the  quarter,  a  price  at  whicli  it 
cannot  pay  to  grow*  certainly  hai^  not  produced.  That 
question  is  one  whioh  time  alone  can  answer,  but  whatever 
happen^  doubtiess  the  best  lands  -wHX  always  find  tenants. 

To  come  to  the  third  class — that  of  the  laiho^ring  men — 
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undeniably  they  are  more  prosperooB  to-day  than  e^er  they 
have  been  before.  Employment  is  plentiful;  wages,  by 
comparison,  are  high— in  some  places  higher  than  the  land 
can  a£Eord  to  pay — ^food  and  other  necessaries  are  very 
cheap. 

In  face  of  these  advantages,  however,  the  rural  labourer 
has  never  been  more  discontented  than  he  is  at  preaent. 
That,  in  his  own  degree,  he  is  doing  the  best  of  the  three 
great  classes  connected  with  the  land  does  not  appease  him 
in  the  least.  The  diffusion  of  newspapers,  the  system  of 
Board  school  education,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  our  age 
have  changed  him,  so  that  now-a-days  it  is  his  main  am- 
bition to  escape  from  the  soil  where  he  was  bred  and 
try  his  fortune  in  the  cities.  This  is  not  wonderful, 
tot  there  are  high  wages,  company,  and  amusement,  with 
shorter  hours  of  w(»:k.  Moreover  on  the  land  he  has  no 
prospects :  a  labourer  he  is,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  a  labourer  he  must  remain.  Lastly,  in  many 
instances,  his  cottage  accommodation  is  very  bad;  indeed 
I  have  found  wretched  and  insufficient  dwellings  to  be  a 
great  factor  in  the  hastening  of  the  rural  exodus ;  and  he 
f<»rgets  that  in  the  town  it  will  probably  be  worse.  So 
he  goes,  leaving  behind  him  half- tilled  fields  and  shrinking 
hamlets. 

Moreover,  even  of  those  young  men  who  remain  but  few 
care  to  become  masters  of  their  work.  Here  is  an  instance 
of  which  I  have  just  been  told,  in  September,  1902.  The 
Technical  committee  of  the  Norfolk  county  Council  allotted 
to  Ditchingham  and  a  group  of  three  or  four  other  parishes, 
^£9  to  be  given  in  prizes  at  a  ploughing  competition.  From 
the  whole  parish  of  Ditchingham  with  its  population  of  about 
1,100  but  one  man  has  entered — a  servant  of  my  own — ^and 
from  the  group  of  parishes,  I  aminfc^med,  not  a  single  Icul  is 
forthooming,  although  a  sum  of  £S  was  set  aside  to  be  given 
as  prizes  in  the  boys'  ploughing  class.  The  fact  is,  of  course, 
that  the  youth  of  this,  as  of  other  districts,  does  not  wish  to 
learn  to  plough,  even  when  bribed  so  to  do  with  prizes,  and 
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that  here,  before  long,  ploughmen,  or  any  skilled  labourers, 
will,  to  all  appearances,  be  scarce  indeed. 

To  sum  ap  the  real  causes  of  this  ominous  migration  of 
the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  race.  They  are,  I  take  it,  first  that 
the  peasant  has  nothing  to  tie  him  to  the  land,  on  which  he 
is  a  wage-earner  without  outlook  ;  secondly,  our  system  of 
education  does  not  allow  him  to  come  in  actual  contact  with 
that  land  until  he  is  too  old  to  learn  to  love  it;  thirdly, 
in  many  cases,  proper  homes  with  good  gardens  are  not 
provided  for  him  in  the  villages.  Up  to  the  seventeenth 
century  I  believe  that  most  of  the  English  soil  was  owned 
by  small  yeomen,  and  even  by  peasants,  who  in  the  beginning 
acquired  it  on  the  condition  of  the  rendering  of  certain 
services  to  a  feudal  lord,  which  ultimately  were  compounded 
for  by  a  money  fine,  thus  turning  them  into  copyholders. 
Even  the  humblest  cottager  had  his  four  acres  of  grass 
or  garden  about  his  dwelling. 

In  time  all  this  was  changed:  the  small-holders  were 
bought  out  and  sank  into  a  condition  of  great  misery,  being 
forced  to  live  like  swine,  and  as  labourers  to  take  whatever 
wage  was  flung  to  them.  Doubtless  they  wished  to  depart 
in  those  days,  but  there  was  nowhere  to  go,  and  no  means 
of  going.  So  they  stayed  until  some  thirty  years  since  their 
eyes  were  opened. 

What  will  suffice  to  abate  the  evil — for  it  is  a  great 
and  growing  evil  ?  Better  wages  ?  In  most  cases  and  local- 
ities  they  are  impossible  unless  the  prices  of  farm  pro- 
ducts alter  very  materially.  Better  prospects  and  cottages? 
How  are  these  to  be  provided?  I  will  try  to  answer  the 
question  by  the  help  of  the  experience  which  I  have 
gathered.  It  has  been  said  of  me  that  I  am '  a  smaU-holdings 
man,'  that  I  want  '  to  cut  up  England  into  small-holdings.' 
Well,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  such  holdings,  with  sundry 
important  limitations.  Who  would  not  be  when  he  has  found, 
as  undoubtedly  I  have,  of  course  with  exceptions,  that 
wherever  small-holdings  exist  in  England  there  is  compara- 
tive prosperity,  great  Ipve  of  the  soil,  and  a  desire  to  cultivate 
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it,  an  increasing  as  compared  with  a  diminishing  population,  a 
large  production  of  children  as  compared,  at  any  rate  in 
many  instances,  with  a  small  production  of  children,  and  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  supply  of  local  labour? 

But  now  come  the  limitations.  I  desire  to  state  quite 
clearly  I  do  not  believe  that  small-holdings  can  be  arti- 
ficially created  at  this  period  of  our  history.  The  desire 
and  demand  for  them  must  spring  up  among  tiie  population ; 
they  cannot  be  forced  upon  the  population  with  any  prospect 
of  success.  To  take  an  example,  it  would  be  useless  for  the 
Grovemment  to  provide,  say,  fifty  millions  of  money  and 
bid  a  Department  to  create  small-holdings  to  that  value. 
It  would  only  lose  most  of  its  money,  and  in  the  end  find 
many  of  the  holdings  on  its  hands.  Also  various  districts 
in  England,  owing  to  local  conditions  of  soil,  markets,  and 
lack  of  means  of  communication,  are  not  suitable  to  this 
class  of  occupier  or  owner  at  the  present  low  values  of  agri- 
cultural produce. 

Still  in  every  county  there  are  men — ^more,  probably, 
than  any  one  imagines — who  desire  small-holdings,  who 
would  work  them  to  great  advantage  to  themselves  and 
the  State,  and,  by  their  example,  would  encourage  others  to 
follow  in  their  steps.  Parliament,  recognising  the  existence 
of  such  men,  has,  it  is  true,  already  passed  an  Act — the 
Small-Holdings  Act  of  1892 — designed  to  assist  them.  But 
the  administration  of  that  law  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  Councils,  who,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Worcestershire,  of  Cambridgeshire  on  a  very  small  scale, 
and,  I  think,  of  one  other  county—at  least  I  know  of  no  others 
— have  allowed  its  excellent  provisions  to  become  a  dead  letter. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  Councils  can  be  moved  to  take  action, 
or  the  administration  of  the  Act  is  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture — a  course  which  would  have  some  disadvantages 
— ^for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as  non-existent. 

How,  then,  can  these  men  be  helped  ?  By  direct  Gx)vem- 
ment  aid  ?  I  think  not.  Such  aid  pauperises  and  is  foreign 
to  our  character  and  traditions.    Indirect  aid,  which  ^lables 
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the  indiyidnal  to  help  himself,  is  another  matter.  I  propose 
that  it  should  take  this  form.  First,  the  extension  of  the 
proTisions  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act 
of  1890,  to  enahle  public  Bodies  and  landowners  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Treasury,  to  whatever  extent  they  may  wish, 
for  the  erection  of  both  cottages  and  farm  buildings  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  smcJl-holdings,  at  a  more  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  than  is  at  present  charged  by  the  Loan  Commis- 
sioners. Such  interest  to  be  repayable  over  a  term  of  sixty 
instead  of  forty  years,  as  at  present,  and  to  include  a  provision 
for  a  sinking  fund  which  would  automatically  extinguish  the 
debt  at  the  termination  of  that  period.  As  it  is,  the  great 
majority  of  landowners  are  absolutely  unable  to  aflbrd  to 
put  up  cottages  and  outbuildings,  even  when  they  so  desire, 
without  which,  small-holdings  can  seldom  be  mtdtiplied. 

But  it  is  undoubtedly  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  that 
these  should  be  multiplied,  and  still  more  so  that  the  cottage 
accommodation  of  the  working  classes  in  rural  districts  should 
be  improved.  Surely  it  would  not  be  beyond  the  resources 
of  financial  experts  to  formulate  a  scheme  under  which  the 
necessary  funds  might  be  forthcoming  without  actual  loss 
to  the  T^reasury,  or,  at  the  worst,  at  a  loss  so  small  that  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  advantage  gained. 

Of  course  I  know  the  answer — that  owing  to  the  cost  of 
our  wars  the  Government  itself  must  pay  about  three  per  cent, 
for  money.  If  this  is  held  to  be  conclusive  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  Still  I  wish  to  point  out  that  when  millions 
are  so  easily  forthcoming  for  enterprises  of  the  character  of 
the  Uganda  Bailway,  which  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  remunera- 
tive investment,  or  to  assist  Boers,  who  have  brought  their 
troubles  on  their  own  heads,  it  is  hard  that  help  should  be 
withheld  from  such  home  schemes  as  I  have  suggested  on  the 
ground  that,  commercicJly,  they  might  not  pay. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  supposing  that  the  Government  were 
to  make  such  advances,  where  is  the  little  farmer's  working 
capital  to  come  from  ?  Is  the  Government  to  lend  him  that 
also?    This  is  not  my  notion.     Some  of  it  he  must  find 
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ont  of  hlB  own  meuis  or  savings  ;  the  rest  he  should  be  able 
to  borrow,  not  from  the  Government,  but  from  oo-operative 
Credit  Banks,  to  be  established  and  controlled  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  working,  perhaps,  in  conjunction  with,  or 
through  the  existing  co-operative  Banks  Association.  Of 
these  banks  I  have  treated  in  my  chapter  on  Linc(^shire, 
so  I  will  only  add  here  that  personally  I  am  convinced  of 
their  utility  and  great  possibilities.  I  believe  firmly,  that 
under  proper  and  sympathetic  management  they  might 
prove  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  resurrection  of  the  de- 
parted class  of  British  yeomen,  and  therefcHre  in  keeping 
population  on  the  land.  The  splendid  work  they  have 
done  on  the  Continent  is  known  to  aU.  Why  should  it  not 
be  repeated  in  England  ? 

Still  such  Banks  would  need  a  powerful  and  authoritative 
start,  and  that  start,  I  submit  with  humility,  should  be  given 
by  the  Government,  acting  through  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Some  money  might  be  wanted  at  the  beginning,  possibly  half 
a  miUion ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Continental  experience, 
given  good  direction  there  is  little  fear  that  one  halfpenny 
of  this  advance  would  be  lost  to  the  Treasury.  From  these 
Banks  deserving  men,  whom  their  fellows  approve  and 
are  responsible  for,  could  borrow  on  the  well-known  and 
tested  system,  with  the  result,  I  am  convinced,  that  numbers 
who  now  have  no  means  of  so  doing  wovXA  be  able  to  establish 
themselves  as  small  farmers.  Not  many,  it  is  true,  could 
buy  their  land;  that,  where  it  was  desired,  might  come 
later  with  their  success. 

Indeed,  although  I  should  like  to  see  the  land  in  more 
hands  than  it  is  at  present,  I  think  that  in  England  the 
small-holder  is,  on  the  whole,  better  off  as  a  tenant  than 
as  an  owner.  In  the  first  case  his  capital  is  aU  available 
to  stock  his  farm,  and  though  an  owner  is  free  from  rent, 
too  often,  as  I  have  shown  in  this  work,  he  has  to  meet 
a  heavier  burden  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed upon  the  security  of  his  freehold.  This  subject  might 
be  written  of  at  much  greater  length,  but  I  leave  it  here. 
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Before  doing  bo,  however,  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  I  do  not  desire  that  all  England  should  be  cut  up  into 
these  little  tenancies  or  ownerships  (as  once  much  of  it  must 
have  been),  since  England  is  large,  and  in  it  there  is  room 
for  every  kind  of  estate  and  holding.  I  do,  however,  desire 
to  see  small-holdings  indefinitely  multiplied,  for  they  pro- 
duce a  splendid  class  of  men,  of  which  soon  the  Country 
is  likely  to  be  much  in  need.  Moreover  it  looks  vescy  much 
as  though  ere  long  there  may  be  but  two  payable  classes  of 
farming :  (1)  That  which  is  worked  by  capitalists  on  a  large 
scale,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  for  arable,  and  of  great 
herds  of  stock  for  pastoral  lands :  (2)  That  which  is  worked  by 
the  small-holder  on  suitable  land  and  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  markets,  with  the  aid  of  his  own  hands  and  family. 

Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  almost  sure.  Men  will  not  return 
from,  they  will  not  even  cease  to  go  to  the  towns,  in  order 
to  become  day  labourers  on  the  land.  But  they  will,  in 
many  instances,  cling  to  that  land  if  their  lives  there  can 
be  made  more  pleasant,  especially  if  they  can  be  given  ihe 
interest  of  property  in  or  on  its  acres.  In  short,  they  will 
do  for  their  own  what  they  will  not  do  for  another's,  even 
though  the  actual  gain  be  small  and  the  life  hard.  So,  at 
least,  I  have  found  it  in  many  places. 

There  remains  the  question  of  rural  education.  It  is 
generally  admitted — myself  I  have  heard  it  from  the  mouths 
of  many  competent  witnesses,  as  readers  of  this  book  will 
know — that  our  present  system  is  a  town  system,  and  tends 
to  turn  people  to  the  towns.  Agricultural  classes  have,  it  is 
true,  been  introduced,  with  lessons  in  botany  and  other 
expedients,  but,  as  I  gather,  with  small  appreciable  effect. 
The  lad  who  is  expected  to  deal  with  the  land  and  with 
animals  ought  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  them 
before  he  is  twelve  years  old,  otherwise,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  he  will  dislike  the  one  and  fear  the  other.  How 
then  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  The  answer  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  credit  Banks,  by  going  abroad  for  an  example. 

In  various  Continental  countries — idso,  I  believe,  in  some 
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of  the  Australasian  Colonies — I  understand  that  the  school 
children  are  allowed  out  to  work  on  the  land  in  summer 
and  kept  to  their  books  in  winter.  Why  cannot  this  system, 
with  whatever  local  modifications  may  be  found  necessary, 
be  adopted  in  England?  Some  may  reply — ^Because  the 
Country  does  not  wish  its  youth  to  be  kept  in  the  rural 
districts;  it  desires  that  they  should  be  attracted  to  the 
towns,  there  to  supply  cheap  labour.  If  that  is  so,  here, 
again,  nothing  more  can  be  said,  except  that  in  the  opinion 
of  many  this  is  the  shortest  road  to  national  disaster. 

I  urge  with  all  earnestness  that  the  matter  is  one  which 
needs  impartial  investigation.  Educational  theories  may  be 
pushed  too  far,  especially  when  the  theorists  and  the  teachers 
are  townsfolk  unacquainted  with  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  land,  and  quite  careless  or  ignorant  of  the  ultimate 
issues  of  its  impoverishment  and  depopulation. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  those  remedies  that  might  help 
to  keep  folk  in  the  coimtry ;  but  it  may  justly  be  asked  what 
I  have  to  propose  to  benefit  agriculture  at  large.  Protec- 
tion being,  in  my  opinion,  out  of  the  question,  I  can  only 
answer:  Nothing  that  is  new,  startling,  or  revolutionary. 
Gkurden  cities  are  very  good  in  theory,  but  would,  I  fear,  prove 
too  expensive,  and  be  opposed  idso  by  the  large  manu- 
facturers and  employers  of  labour.  The  building  of  a  New 
Jerusalem  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  an  easy  task. 
Land  Nationalisation  and  similar  wild  expedients  may,  so 
far  as  my  judgment  goes,  be  set  aside  as  utterly  impractic- 
able. Even  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  could  be  carried  out  on 
an  honest  basis — and  nothing  that  is  not  honest  will  prosper — 
there  can,  I  imagine,  be  no  worse  landlord  than  the  State. 

There  are  things  that  might  be  done,  however,  if  only  Par- 
liament could  be  persuaded  to  do  them.  Thus,  the  incidence 
of  rates  might  be  equalised  in  the  case  of  real  and  personal 
property.  But  beyond  appointing  a  Boyal  Commission  on 
Local  Taxation,  which  has  sat  for  about  six  years,  our  rulers 
stiU  steadily  refuse  to  face  this  problem.    True  we  have  the 
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Agriculkiral  Bating  Act,  which  gives  some  relief  for  anoth^ 
three  years,  after  wiiich,  if  a  Liberal  Government  happens 
to  be  in  power,  probably  it  will  be  allowed  to  lapse.  Its 
adyersaries  call  it  a  dole,  and  it  has  something  of  that 
i^pearanoe. 

Bat  the  landed  interests — ^which  are,  I  repeat,  after  all 
among  the  most  vital  and  real  interests  of  Britain,  since  the 
best  of  its  population  it,  and  always  has  been,  bred  upon  the 
land,  and  men  are  more  than  mcHiey— -don  not  want  a  dola 
They  want  jostioe ;  they  desire  that  the  matter  should  be 
settled  with  equity.  What  is  ascertained  and  admitted  to 
be  right  they  are  prepared  to  pay  without  complaint.  Why 
cannot  a  Government  witii  a  great  majority  take  this  matter 
up  and  settle  it  once  and  for  all  ? 

What  remains?  To  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  Copyholds  in  some  easy  and  reasonable  fashion ; 
with  the  question  of  the  cheapening  of  land  transfer ;  with 
the  question  of  the  multiplication  of  light  railways  and 
other  methods  of  communication,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently;  with  the  question  of  the  branding  of  foreign  meat, 
or  of  making  it  in  some  other  way,  such  as  by  the  imposition 
of  very  heavy  fines,  impossible  that  it  should  be  sold  fraudu- 
lently as  British-grown ;  with  the  question  of  preferential 
railway  rates;  with  the  question  of  the  promotion  of  co- 
operative Associations,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  and  other  such  matters. 

None  of  these  things  are  impossible.  What  is  needed  is 
the  will  to  grapple  with  them  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  power.  Alas !  there  se^ns  to  be  no  will.  Here  the 
fact  of  the  dominance  of  cities  is  onmipotent.  The  states- 
men are  few  who,  with  the  true  interest  of  their  Country  at 
heart,  would  dare  to  risk  the  wrath  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  from  whom  they  might  suffer  at  the  next  election, 
by  attempting  acts  of  justice  to  the  land  whereof  these  did 
not  approve.  Unfortunately,  also,  any  suggested  reform  in 
connection  with  rural  England  is  apt  to  be  considered  more 
from  the  standpoint  of  party  politics  than  from  that  of 
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national  advantage.  What  one  party  suggests  the  oiher 
opposes.  So  it  well  may  happen  that  nothing  will  be  done ; 
that  things  will  be  left  to  drift  as  they  were  left  to  drift 
in  the  case  of  South  Africa;  with  results  that  are  now 
painfully  patent  to  all,  and  especially  to  a  few  of  us, 
among  whom  I  may  number  myself,  who  foresaw  and  fore- 
told them  years  ago :  as  they  are  being  left  also  in  the 
matter  of  our  home  food-supply,  whereof  the  issue  will 
doubtless  become  plain  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

Still  I  am  bold  enough  to  ask — ev^i  to  implore — those 
who  have  the  opportunity,  to  give  some  real  and  earnest 
attention  to  the  state  of  our  English  land  and  o£  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  Country,  also  to  that  of  %he  rapid 
and  increasing  shrinkage  of  the  purely  rural  population. 
Indeed  these  are  not  things  that  should  be  thrust  aside  as 
of  no  account.  They  are  of  the  very  greatest  account,  and 
generations  to  oome  will  bear  witness  that  my  words  are 
true,  for  in  them  are  concerned  nothing  less  than  the  future 
welfare  of  Great  Britain.  The  Englishmen  of  the  past  were 
land-dwellers,  and  iheir  deeds  are  written  large  in  history. 
If  through  the  neglect  or  the  indifference  of  this  age  they 
are  to  become  city-dwellers,  what  will  the  history  of  coming 
centuries  have  to  tell  of  them? 

Few  study  these  dull,  slow-fruiting  problems,  and  theirs 
are  but  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  which  echo  slowly 
into  emptiness  and  silence.  Well,  if  so,  so  it  must  be. 
Yet  it  is  sad  to  see  the  tide  of  ruin  creeping  over  so  much 
of  the  land  of  England,  and  the  people  txuming  their  backs 
on  the  villages  where  their  forefathers  have  dwelt  for  genera- 
tions, when  it  would  be  easy,  at  any  rate,  to  unfold  the 
hands  and  to  attempt  some  remedy.  For  instance,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  might  be  something  more 
than  a  compiler  of  labour  statistics,  an  officer  for  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations  as  to  diseased  cattle,  a  disseminator 
of  useful  information  about  beetles,  and  a  peripatetic 
utterer  of  speeches  at  Agricultural  Shows  which  are  reported 
in  paragraphs  upon  the  outer  sheets  of  newspapers.    Why 
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is  not  this  Minister  given  the  power  of  the  other  great 
Officers  of  State?  Why  cannot  he  start  Credit  Banks, 
(organise  co-operative  Societies,  inaugurate  reforms,  and, 
backed  by  the  Cabinet,  carry  them  through  Parliament,  as 
do  his  fellows  in  office?  Mr.  Hanbury,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  his  published  utterances,  has  the  interest  of  his 
Department  very  much  at  heart,  and  is  earnestly  desirous  of 
furthering  its  usefulness.  I  suggest  that  iSie  muzzle  should 
be  taken  off  Mr.  Hanbury ;  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  act ; 
that  he  and  his  successors  should  be  recognised  as  serious 
personages,  with  most  vital  work  to  do ;  and  that  those 
proUems  and  questions  which  are  connected  with  the  rural 
population  and  with  the  land  of  England,  which  may  one 
day  be  found  to  be  of  a  great  deal  more  importance  to  us 
than  we  judge  at  present,  should  receive  their  &ir  share  of 
attention  from  Parliament — let  us  say  a  sixth  of  that  which 
is  annually  accorded  to  the  affieurs  of  Ireland. 

I  gather  that  Mr.  Huibury  himself  is  much  of  my 
opinion  in  these  matters.  At  least  on  Sept.  11,  1902^  he 
was  present  at  the  Wirrall  Agricultural  Show,  where,  in 
the  usual  compressed  paragraph,  he  is  reputed  to  have 
spoken  as  follows : — 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  speaking  at  the 
luncheon,  advised  farmers  to  organise  and  make  themselves  heard 
for  in  Parliament  hitherto  they  had  not  had  the  attention  paid 
to  them  which  so  great  an  industry  deserTed.  They  ought  to 
combine  against  any  Government  that  did  not  do  its  best  to  help 
them  against  railway  companies  and  canal  companies,  which 
carry  goods  at  rates  far  too  high  for  the  small  farmers.  They 
ought  also  to  combine  against  adulteration  and  fraud  of  every 
description.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  this 
country  if  it  had  to  depend  for  its  food  supply  on  the  food  brought 
from  across  the  seas. 

Certainly  it  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  find  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  compelled  by  his 
conscience  to  counsel  farmers  to  combine  against  any 
Government  that  does  not  do  its  best  to  protect  them  from 
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the  extoriJODs  of  railway  Companies  &c.,  especicJly  as  at 
the  moment  of  writing  I  cannot  recall  that  His  Majesty's 
present  advisers,  of  whom  Mr.  Hanbnry  is  one,  have  given 
the  British  farmer  any  particular  assistance  in  these  respects. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  as  one  who  has  made  an  earnest 
and  prolonged  study  of  these  questions,  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  who  think  as  I  do,  I  ask  six  things  of  the 
Gk)vemment,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  rural  England,  but 
of  Great  Britain  as  a  whole — 

1.  That  it  will  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Glasses  Act  in  some  such  fashion  as  is  sug- 
gested above. 

2.  That  it  will  place  a  minimum  sum  of  half  a  million  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be,  as  regards  one 
moiety,  loaned  out  by  the  said  Board  to  co-operative  Credit 
Societies  working  under  its  control  or  supervision,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  start,  or  to  extend  their  operations.  As 
regards  the  other  moiety,  to  be  employed  for  the  advance  of 
moneys  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  found  safe  and  reason- 
able, to  be  used  in  the  establishment  in  suitable  places  of 
co-operative  milk  and  butter  Factories. 

8.  That  in  view  of  the  very  serious  state  of  a£Gftir8 
revealed  by  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Conmiission  on  Local 
Taxation,  and  the  ever-increasing  burden  which  is  being 
heaped  on  real  property  that  grows  daily  less  able  to  bear 
it,  tiie  Government  will  at  once  introduce  legislation  to  en- 
force ihe  conclusions  of  the  said  report.  This  might  be  done 
by  charging  sums  spent  on  account  of  the  nation  to  the 
nation  at  large,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  borne  to 
the  extent  of,  I  believe,  over  eighty-two  per  cent,  by  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property. 

4.  That  it  will  deal  with  the  questions,  among  others,  of 
the  abolition  of  Copyhold  and  of  the  cheapening  of  land 
transfer. 

6.  That  it  will  greatly  strengthen  the  powers  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  its  President. 
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6.  (By  far  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  of  t^ 
remedies  that  I  have  to  propose.)  That  so  soon  as  may  be 
feasible  it  toill  estailisk  an  AgricuUural  Post,  to  be  worked 
as  a  branch  of  the  present  Post  Office,  and  as  nearly  as 
proves  practicable  upon  the  lines  of  the  existing  Parcel  Post. 
Packages  to  be  carried  by  this  post  not  to  exceed  100  lb.  in 
weight  mitil  the  scheme  is  further  developed  in  a  way  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently.  All  classes  of  agricultural 
goods  however,  including  milk  in  chums,  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  said  Post  at  the  lowest  rates  that  are  found  possible 
without  loss  to  the  Country.  Should  the  experiment  j»x>ve 
both  useful  and  self-suppoifting,  as  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  ultimately  do,  it  might  in  the  future  be  much  ex- 
tended so  as  to  deal  with  goods  in  bulk  by  means  of  trac- 
tion-trains which  would  collect  the  said  goods  at  local 
receiving  stations  and  driver  them  in  the  large  towns,  or 
at  any  other  receiving  station. 

Such  traction-trains,  I  beheve,  oould  be  worked  very 
economically.  Thus  Mr.  B.  J.  Diplock  has  invented  a  new 
traction  engine  running  on  substitutes  for  ordinary  wheels 
that  he  calls  '  pedrails,'  which,  it  is  said,  after  allowing 
for  depreciation,  repairs,  other  expenses,  ice.,  will  transput 
goods  at  seventy-five  per  cent,  less  than  the  rates  conmionly 
charged  by  English  railways.  For  the  details  of  what  seems 
to  me,  after  inspecting  the  models,  to  be  a  very  remarkable 
invention,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Diplock's  recent 
book,  *  A  New  System  of  Heavy  Gk)ods  Transport  on  Common 
Roads  *  (Longmans).  Whether  or  no  this  scheme  will  prove 
a  commercial  and  prsictical  success  of  course  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  even  if  it  does  not,  without  doubt  others  will  appear. 
My  point  is  that  eventually  an  Agricultural  Post  such  as 
I  propose,  might  by  the  aid  of  rocul  traction  be  so  extended 
as  to  deal  with  produce  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Hanbury  said  in  the  speech  which  I  have  quoted 
that  farmers  '  ought  to  combine  against  any  Government  that 
did  not  do  its  best  to  help  them  against  railway  Companies.' 
But  is  not  Mr.  Hanbury  a  little  hard  on  Gk)vernments  in 
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this  particular?  All  of  lis  know  the  injustice  of  preferential 
ratee,  which  the  railways  are  so  glad  to  give  to  foreign  produce 
that  otherwise  would  go  to  some  different  port  and  be  carried 
by  a  rival  line,  and  have  asked  for  redress  against  them.  In 
my  own  case,  I  admit  that  I  have  done  so,  greatly  doubting 
whether  any  help  of  thk  nature  will  ever  be  obtained,  princi- 
pally because  it  lies  almost  beyond  the  power  of  an  English 
Gkitvemment  to  accede  to  such  a  prayer.  To  do  so  would 
affect  the  moneyed  interests,  by  which  this  land  is  really 
ruled,  too  sharply ;  also  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  railways  from 
making  their  own  bargains.  These  are  in  no  respect  philan- 
thropic associations,  but  business  Companies  which  exist  in 
order  to  earn  as  high  a  dividend  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
their  shareholders ;  after  all  a  legitimate  aid.  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  the  railway  Corporations  would  one  and  all  watch 
the  utter  extinction  of  British  agriculture  with  cheerfulness, 
if  thereby  they  could  earn  an  extra  two  per  cent,  on  their 
ordinary  stock.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  whatever  may  be 
the  true  reading  of  the  law  of  the  matter,  that  it  is  useless 
to  hope  to  coerce  them  into  charity. 

But  there  exists  another  and  a  better  way — to  compete 
with  them.  Now  such  a  Post  as  I  suggest,  especially  if  it 
were  combined  with  a  system  of  road  tracticm,  would  prove 
a  very  effective  form  of  competition,  of  which  as  bumness 
people  the  railway  Companies  could  not  in  the  least  complain. 
Doubtless  they  would  try,  however,  to  kill  it  by  a  temporary 
reduction  in  their  rates,  for  which  reason,  among  others,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  venture  of  the  Government, 
which  alone  could  bear  the  strain  of  such  initial  rivalry.  I 
hope  that  it  may  be  adopted,  and  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness, I  beg  all  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  personal  or  from 
national  motives,  are  interested  in  the  land  of  England  to  sup- 
port me  in  my  petition  to  Government  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  the  little  farmer, 
the  small-holder,  and  indeed  all  agriculturists  have  to 
contend,  is  the  impossibility  of  delivering  their  produce  in 
markets  that  are  eager  for  it,  because  of  the  overwhelming 
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difficulties  of  collection  and  delivery,  and  the  overwhehning 
charges  of  its  transport.  The  other  day  in  my  own  garden 
I  saw  some  hnndreds  of  particularly  fine  Ck»  lettuces  which 
were  beginning  to  bolt,  that  is,  go  to  seed.  I  told  the 
gardener  that  he  had  better  sell  them,  to  which  he  rq^lied 
that  there  was  no  local  maricet,  and  that  they  would  not  pay 
to  send  away  by  train.  If  tax  Agricultural  Post  had  existed 
those  lettuces  might  have  been  deUvered  on  the  following 
morning  in  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  or  London,  where  they 
would  have  fetched  a  good  price.  As  it  was  they  rotted  or 
were  thrown  to  the  pigs.  This,  of  course,  is  but  one  very 
insignificant  instance  out  of  thousands,  since  the  case  applies 
to  every  sort  of  agricultural  produce  that  is  grown  in  small 
quantities,  and  more  especially  to  fruit. 

I  can  well  foresee  the  answer  which  will  be  made  to  this 
appeal,  that  it  would  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble --especially 
to  officials — and  cost  much  money  to  inaugurate  such  a  Post, 
which  must  necessitate  extra  buildings,  additional  horses  and 
carts,  and  more  men  to  handle  the  stuff.  As  regards  the  first 
of  these  objections,  if  they  are  paid  for  it  surely  people  can 
be  found  who  would  not  mind  the  trouble.  As  regards  the 
second,  my  retort  is  that  I  believe  in  the  end  it  would  pay 
the  Country  well,  as  the  Penny  and,  I  imagine,  the  Parcel 
Posts  have  paid.  Further,  even  if  some  loss  were  incurred  at 
first,  seeing  that  the  benefit  which  must  result  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  the  establishment  of  thousands  of  small-holders  and 
the  increased  prosperity  of  many  who  already  exist,  and  of 
the  land  and  agriculture  at  large,  I  urge  that  the  poesibihty 
of  such  a  loss  should  not  be  allowed  to  kill  the  scheme.  Let 
us  say  that  the  cost  of  its  promotion  amounted  to  that  of  one 
Uganda  Railway.  If  so,  why,  for  once  in  a  way,  should 
not  rural  England  have  the  same  benefit  of  the  experimental 
investment  of  money  as  is  freely  granted  to  savage  Africa  ? 

With  these  remarks  I  leave  my  scheme  for  the  creation 
of  an  Agricultural  Post,  of  which  I  am,  I  confess,  personally 
an  ardent  advocate,  to  the  consideration  of  my  readers  and 
the  public. 
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In  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have  treated  of  the  agri- 
cnltnral  conditions  of  many  counties  in  detail ;  but  perhaps 
before  leading  the  subject  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few 
remarks  upon  its  general  aspects.  The  position  as  regards 
the  production  of  wheat,  which  remains,  and  always  must 
remain,  the  foundation  of  our  food  supply,  cannot  be 
better  summed  up  than  in  the  words  used  in  the '  Agricultural 
Betums  for  Great  Britain'  for  1901,  published  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  1902.  '  The  diminution  by  144,000  acres, 
or  nearly  eight  per  cent.,  of  the  area  under  wheat  in  Great 
Britain,  followed  upon  similar  losses  of  156,000  acres  and 
101,000  acres  respectively  in  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding. This  reduced  the  acreage  practically  to  the  level 
of  1896,  a  year  in  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  1895, 
the  smallest  breadth  of  wheat  land  was  recorded  in  Great 
Britain.' 

Also  there  was  a  reduction  of  18,000  acres  in  the  barley 
area,  a  reduction  of  29,000  acres  in  the  oat  area,  a  reduction 
of  24,000  acres  in  the  turnip  and  swede  area,  a  reduction  of 
16,000  acres  in  the  mangold  area,  and  a  reduction  of  nearly 
eight  per  cent,  in  the  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape  area.  On 
the  other  hand  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  16,000  acres  in 
the  potato  area,  of  97,000  acres  in  the  clover,  sainfoin,  and 
rotation  grasses  area,  and  of  107,000  acres  in  the  permanent 
pastures  area.  The  total  extent  of  land  that  produced  crops 
and  grass  in  1900  and  did  not  produce  them  in  1901  appears 
to  be  about  20,000  acres.  This,  although  a  bad  symptom,  is 
not  in  itself  so  very  lai^e  a  loss,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  transference  of  a  great  acreage  of  ground  from  the 
production  of  cereals,  and  of  roots  that  are  used  for  fatting 
beasts,  means  that  the  food-producing  power  of  the  country 
is  still  further  decreased. 

Now  I  believe  that  our  annual  consumption  of  wheat  is 
about  32,000,000  quarters,  of  which  some  24,000,000  quarters 
are  imported  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £40,000,000;  also  that 
another  £40,000,000  or  so  is  paid  away  to  the  foreigner 
for  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  cheese,  fruit,  4c.,  to 
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say  nothing  of  the  enonnons  muaaa  expended  in  live  and 
d^  fordlgn  meat.  In  short  we  serai  to  lay  oat  about  £4 
p^  head  of  the  population  on  inqK>rted  food,  as  against,  to 
quote  an  example  by  way  of  contrast,  about  Is.  per  head  of 
its  population  paid  by  Gtennany.  These  at  least  I  und«»tand 
to  be  the  results  arrived  at  by  Sir  James  Blyth. 

To  me,  in  face  of  the  continued  decrease  in  our  agri- 
cultural output,  these  figures  are  simply  terrifying,  since, 
although  the  question  is  one  into  which  I  do  not  propose  to 
«Qter  here,  I  am  convinced  that  the  risk  of  the  starvation 
which  might  strike  our  Country  in  the  event  of  a  European 
war,  is  no  mere  spectre  of  the  alarmist.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  fleets  of  battleships,  even  if  they  could 
keep  the  great  seas  as  open  as  is  cheerfully  supposed,  can 
never  control  the  operatioiis  of  the  foreign,  and  indeed  of 
the  home  speculators  in  foodstuffs.  Within  a  fortnight  of 
the  declaration  of  such  a  war — which  we  must  expect  some 
day— com  would,  I  beheve,  stand  at  or  near  lOOs.  a  quarter. 
If  we  could  think  tiiat  the  War  Office  was  ready  to  meet  such 
an  emergency — to  supply  food,  allay  panic,  Ac,  perhaps  there 
would  not  be  so  muck  cause  for  alarm.  But  what  intelli- 
gent person  who  has  studied  the  action  of  that  Department 
during  our  recent  troubles— in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of 
hcunses,  for  instance — can  conscientiously  expect  anything  of 
the  sort? 

Still  the  reader  may  say*^Where  is  the  use  of  writing 
of  dangers  that  cannot  be  helped  ?  We  must  import  our 
foodstufiis,  keep  up  our  navy,  and  take  our  chance*  But  is 
this  altogether  true?  That  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent 
nobody  disputes.  An  article  was  published  in  the  '  Journal 
of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society'  for  1900,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  B.  F.  Crawford,  in  which  he  calculates  that  to  grow  the 
amount  of  f oodstufb  which  we  import  would  require  the  cul- 
tivation of  another  28,000,000  acres  yielding  oxu:  presei&t 
average  returns.  Of  course  in  the  total  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  amounts  to  77,671,000  acres,  wh^eof  about 
47,800,000  are  under  cultiTation,  this  extra  land  is  not  avail- 
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able.  But  might  not  the  produce  of  those  47,000,000  and 
odd  acres  be  very  largely  increased  by  better  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Crawford  appears  to  doubt  it,  but  I  confess  he  does 
not  at  all  convince  me.  Various  instances  of  such  increased 
productiveness  under  the  influence  of  good  farming  occur  to 
my  mind,  whereof  I  shall  quote  only  one.  I  allude  to  that 
which  I  have  given  of  the  case  of  a  httle  tenant  at  my  own  gate. 
This  man,  I  think  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  manure, 
except  perhaps  soot,  obtained  not  from  spade  husbandry,  but 
under  the  usual  four-course  system,  and  from  a  field  of  no 
better  quality  than  the  rest  of  the  farm,  results,  especially 
in  wheat,  infinitely  larger  than  I  have  been  able  to  do, 
chiefly,  as  I  beheve,  because,  like  other  farmers,  I  do  not 
use  sufficient  manure.  Many  authorities  also,  some  of  them 
quoted  in  these  pages,  are  of  my  opinion  that  the  present 
output  of  the  land  could  be  very  largely  augmented.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  sad  thing  is,  at  any  rate  in  thousands  of 
examples,  that  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  capital  which  is 
put  into  it,  the  quantity  of  its  produce  is  absolutely  lessening. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  unremunerative  price  of  wheat, 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  have  been  withdrawn  from  its 
cultivation — ^indeed,  Free  Trade  has  sent  down  the  com 
area  enormously.  Whether  or  no  their  yield  of  that 
cereal  could  be  profitably  increased,  as  I  and  others  firmly 
believe  to  be  the  case,  we  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  our 
wheat  acreage  is  now  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1857, 
and,  perhaps  with  some  temporary  fluctuations,  will,  it  is 
probable,  continue  to  diminish.  Surely  when  its  full  meaning 
is  apprehended  this  is  a  most  serious  circumstance  for  a 
nation  to  be  called  upon  to  face. 

When  we  turn  to  Uve  stock  the  story  is  much  the  same, 
as  it  appears  that  in  1901  the  number  of  cattle  in  Great 
Britain  was  reduced  by  41,000  head,  the  number  of  ewes  by 
188,000,  to  which  must  be  added  111,000  in  1900,  or  a  total 
of  about  300,000  for  the  two  years.  Of  pigs  also  there  was 
a  loss  of  202,000,  the  number  of  these  animals  '  standing 
at  a  lower  level  than  in  any  year  since  1893.'    As  regards 
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horses.  I  quote  the  following  figures  given  by  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  that  subject  in 
England.  Speaking  at  the  Hackney  sale  at  Bishop  Stort- 
ford  on  September  17, 1902,  Sir  Walter  said  :— 

He  was  sorry  he  was  unable  to  give  them  anything  like  satis- 
factory figures  in  regard  to  horse-breeding  in  England,  which  he 
could  only  describe  as  being  in  a  deplorable  state.  He  did  not 
wish  to  alarm  them,  but  Government  returns  showed  a  state  of 
things  in  England  at  the  present  time  which  were  very  dis- 
heartening. It  appeared  that  in  ten  years,  from  1863  to  1873,  we 
imported  into  this  country  29,000  horses,  while  in  the  ten  years 
from  1891  to  1901  we  imported  no  less  than  342,000  horses. 
Those  were  startling  figures  enough,  but  what  was  even  more 
alarming  was  &e  fact  tibat  the  horse-breeding  business  was 
getting  worse  every  six  mcmths. 

The  oomment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  report  on  these 
figures  (excluding  those  given  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey)  is  '  the 
returns  of  the  number  of  live  stock  on  the  agricultural  hold- 
ings of  Great  Britain  on  June  4, 1901,  were  disappointing 
as  showing  a  general  diminution,  and  indicating  therefore 
to  that  extent  a  decrease  of  farmers'  capital.' 

So  it  is.  The  farmers'  capital  is  decreasing,  and  little  or 
no  other  replaces  it  on  to  the  land.  Upon  this  question  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  writes  to  me:  'The  main  point  in  this 
matter  seems  to  me  to  be  the  question  how  best  to  induce 
capital  to  settle  on  the  land.  Labour  leaves  it  at  present  for 
the  towns  because  capital  is  discouraged.  I  leave  out  of 
view  '*  fancy  "  places  or  properties  that  may  attract  capital- 
ists because  they  can  "  cut  up  well  "  for  towns,  or  because 
they  are  too  remote  from  towns  to  be  raided  by  "  trippers," 
or  afford  sport.  There  are  fancy  places  that  will  always 
command  fancy  prices.  But  for  the  ordinary  humdrum 
country  what  can  attract  capital  and  therefore  labour  to  it? 
The  panacea  of  many  is  to  "make  hay  "  of  the  remaining 
landlords  and  compel  them  to  sell.  But  this  will  drive  away 
a  certain  amount  of  capital  without  bringing  any  in  unless 
the  smaller  landlords,  induced  thereby  to  come,  bring  capital 
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with  them.  This  cannot  be  expected  to  happen  in  any  doll 
country.  The  present  farmers  who  might  become  landlords 
with  or  without  State  help  wonld  certainly  not  replace  the 
capital  driven  away.  Death  duties  by  allowing  landlords 
eight  instead  of  one  year  to  pay  off  the  taxes  have  not  spared 
them,  because  the  taxes  imposed  on  land  are  a  capital  value 
which  cannot  be  realised  by  sale,  and  men  cling  to  ownership 
though  only  nominal,  and  cut  down  employment  still  further. 
Taxes  should  be  on  actual  income  only  of  land,  and  not  on 
capital  and  ''  aggregate  **  or  imaginary  values.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  the  Duke  writes :  '  I  think  you  would 
find  the  German  land-bank  system  well  worth  study.  .  .  . 
Encouragement  to  spend  money  on  land  can  only  be  given 
by  showing  men  that  the  money  so  spent  will  not  be  confis- 
cated. The  State  by  loans  and  the  encouragement  of  Credit 
Banks  could  get  as  good  interest  for  the  money  spent  in 
breeding  confidence  as  from  any  other  investment.' 

These  views  strike  me  as  very  sound,  and  not  least  in  so 
far  as  they  concern  Credit  Banks,  of  which,  as  the  reader 
will  know,  I  am  a  strong  advocate.  But  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  capitalists  wiU  be  found  to  invest  in  anything 
connected  with  British  land  when  it  is  known  that,  outside 
of  the  possible  pleasure  interest,  they  can  scarcely  expect  to 
receive  a  return  for  their  money  ? 

The  truth  is  that  after  some  years  of  experience  and 
investigation,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agri- 
cultural industry  in  England  is  as  steadily  going  down  hill 
as  the  capital  sums  invested  in  it  are  wasting;  that  the 
owners  of  the  soil  are  becoming  impoverished;  that  the 
farmers  are  at  best  making  no  headway,  and,  owing  partly 
to  poverty  and  partly  to  the  natural  discouragement  that 
results  hrom  continual  non-success,  are  losing  heart  and 
enterprise.  They  work  on,  but  they  work  like  tired  men 
who  may  hope  for  better  things,  but  do  not  expect  them. 

Writing  half  a  century  ago  Sir  James  Caird  said  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  his  colleague:  'We  feel  that  we  may 
speak  witii  confid^:)ce  and  hope  of  the  future.  .  .  .  We  rise 
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from  our  task  .  .  .  with  the  firm  persuasion  that,  though 
there  are  many  exceptions,  the  great  body  of  the  landlords 
and  tenants  of  England  have,  by  mutual  co-operation, 
energy,  and  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  and  by  degrees 
to  adapt  themselves  to  a  change  which  in  its  extraordinary 
effect  on  the  welfare  of  all  other  classes  of  the  community 
will  sooner  or  later  bear  good  fruits  also  to  them.' 

The '  change '  to  which  he  alludes  in  these,  the  last  words 
of  his  book,  is  that  from  Protection  to  Free  Trade  whereof,  I 
believe,  Sir  James  Caird  was  an  ardent  advocate.  Not  often 
has  a  prophecy  been  more  completely  refuted  by  the  inexor- 
able argument  of  fact,  or  at  the  least  the  good  fruits  that  were 
to  come  '  sooner  or  later '  show  no  signs  of  arrival  in  1902, 
more  than  fifty  years  after  he  put  this  deliberate  opinion 
upon  record.  Whatever  Free  Trade  may  have  done  for  the 
Country  at  large — and  I  maintain  that  of  this  matter  we  do 
not  as  yet  know  all  the  truth — it  is  certain  that  it  has  brought 
the  land  and  the  agriculture  of  England  very  near  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  destruction  which  the  opponents  of  this 
far-reaching  revolution  foretold  for  these  was,  it  is  true,  post- 
poned a  while  owing  to  the  introduction  of  steam  and  oth^ 
causes,  but  it  has  fiJlen  at  length.  Surely  of  those  prophets 
it  may  be  said  that  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 
Free  Trade  has  filled  the  towns  and  emptied  our  countryside ; 
it  has  gorged  the  Banks  but  left  our  rick-yards  bare.  Whether 
this  result  is  one  to  be  desired  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  still  I 
may  be  allowed  my  own  opinion  on  the  matter. 

HI  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay 

wrote  Goldsmith  long  ago.  Nor  have  his  words  lost  their 
weight. 

I  think  there  exists  an  ever-growing  tendency  to  overlook 
the  very  elementary  facts  that  the  natural  condition  is  better 
than  the  artificial  condition — that  after  all  men  and  women 
sound  in  body  and  equal  even  if  slow  in  mind,  are  of  more 
importance  to  a  country  than  any  material  wealth.  Wealth, 
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when  all  is  said,  is  only  an  appanage  useless  in  itself,  and  one 
productive  of  a  greatness  liable  to  very  quick  decay.  The 
healthiest  and  the  happiest  nations  are  not,  I  believe,  and 
never  have  been  the  richest  nations  reckoned  merely  in  pounds 
sterling.  Indeed  riches  in  excess,  especially  if  unevenly  dis- 
tributed, in  more  instances  than  one,  have  proved  the  ultimate 
solvent  of  their  prosperity.  This  in  its  true  sense,  is  rather  to 
be  found  among  those  peoples  of  whom  a  very  large  number 
from  generation  to  generation  have  been  content  by  pure 
and  honest  toil,  to  win  a  sufficient  if  a  humble  sustenance 
from  the  earth  that  bore  them. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  the  decrease  in  the  in- 
habitants of  English  rural  districts,  it  is  to  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  some  startling  figures.  I  read  that  in  1851 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  England  and  Wales  numbered 
1,253,800  and  that  in  1891  they  had  shrunk  to  about 
780,700.  What  the  census  of  1901  shows  their  number  to  be 
I  do  not  yet  know,  but  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  it  records 
any  advance.  Taking  it  on  the  1891  basis,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  whereas  between  1851  and  1891  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  had  increased  by  about  a  half,  its  agri- 
cultural inhabitants  during  this  same  period  had  actually  de- 
creased by  over  one-third,  with  the  result  that  whereas  in  1891 
the  urban  districts  could  show  a  total  of  about  25,000,000 
people,  the  rural  districts  held  only  about  7,500,000,  that  is 
some  23  per  cent,  of  the  population,  as  against  77  per  cent, 
hying  in  towns  or  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  These 
figure  are  very  eloquent  and  very  ominous,  especially  if  a 
careful  analysis  of  those  of  the  last  census  should  prove  them 
to  be  progressive  in  the  same  directions.^ 

In  days  that  are  quite  recent,  as  the  remarkable  Necton 
document  quoted  in  my  chapter  on  Norfolk  shows,  folk  were 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  read  in  a  prospeotos  issued  by  *  The 
SmaU-Holdings  Association  Ltd.*  that  *  It  will  be  found  on  examining  the 
census  retoms  (for  1901)  that  there  are  decreases  in  the  popnlation  in  no  less 
than  401  of  oar  rural  districts,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  decrease  has 
exceeded  1,000  persons.' 
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haunted  by  an  abeolute  tenor  of  the  over-peopling  of  the 
rural  districts.  Now  they  suffer  from  a  very  different  fear. 
The  plethoric  population-bogey  of  1830  has  been  replaced  by 
the  lean  exodus- skeleton  of  1902.  People  are  deserting  the 
villages  wholesale,  leaving  behind  them  the  mentally  incom- 
petent and  the  physically  unfit ;  nor,  at  any  rate  in  many 
parts  of  England — although  in  this  matter  East  Anglia  is 
perhaps  better  off  than  are  most  other  districts — does  the 
steady  flow  to  the  cities  show  signs  of  ceasing.  Yet — and 
this  is  one  of  the  strangest  circumstances  connected  with  the 
movement — those  cities  whither  they  go  are  full  of  misery. 
Disease,  wretchedness,  the  last  extremes  of  want,  and  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  their  families  will  be  the  lot  of  at  least 
a  large  proportion  of  these  immigrants.  Has  not  this  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Rowntree  and  others  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  low  as  the  wages  are,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  the  country,  or  at  least  in  that  large  area 
of  it  with  which  I  am  aoquainted,there  is  in  practice  but  little 
real  poverty.  Gases  of  misfortune  there  are,  and  always  must 
be,  togeth^  with  cases  of  accidents  and  cases — of  these  a 
great  number— <  where  the  drunkenness  or  other  ill-behaviour 
of  the  breadwinner  has  brought  whole  families  to  wreck. 
But  want,  actual  want  of  food  for  the  stomach,  of  clothing 
for  the  back,  and  of  shelter  for  the  head,  such  as  stalks 
abrofkd  through  the  poorer  parts  of  great  cities,  is  rare  to- 
day in  rural  England.  There  too  those  who  for  this  cause 
or  for  that  fall  into  its  clutches  can  generally  find  a  friend 
to  help  them,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  despised  parson  or 
the  much-abused  squire. 

I  know  no  better  test  of  well-being  than  the  appearance 
of  the  children  of  a  locality.  Now  I  venture  to  assert  that 
any  observer  who  stood  at  the  gates  of  Ditchingham  School, 
or  of  those  of  some  neighbouring  parish,  and  watched  the 
pupils  coming  out  to  play,  would  find  them  as  well  and 
sufficiently  clothed,  as  well  fed,  and  in  general  of  as  happy 
and  healthy  an  appearance,  as  it  is  possible  for  children  of 
their  class  to  be.    If,  however,  he  took  the  train  to  some  great 
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city  and  repeated  his  observations  at  the  door  of  a  large 
Board  school,  would  he  be  able  to  say  as  much  ?  In  short, 
eyen  for  the  very  poorest,  life  in  the  country  has  not  those 
horrors  that  in  towns  must  be  its  constant  companion.  We 
complain,  and  rightly,  of  the  state  of  our  cottages ;  but  after 
all,  how  many  case^  of  consumption  are  there  in  them,  and 
how,  for  young  or  old,  do  the  rural  tables  of  mortality  compare 
with  those  of  towns  ?  Is  it  possible  in  a  village  for  such 
a  thing  as  this  to  happen  ?  A  lady  known  to  the  writer 
was  district-visiting,  I  think  in  London,  and  in  a  tenement 
of  one  room  found  a  woman  nursing  some  children  sick 
with  I  forget  what  complaint.  Presently  this  poor  creature 
opened  the  door  of  a  cupboard  and  showed  her  the  bodies 
of  two  more  of  her  offspring  which  she  had  thrust  away  thus 
because  there  w£ks  nowhere  else  to  put  them  I 

Still  for  such  homes  as  these,  and  perhaps  to  fates  as 
dreadful,  people  flock  from  their  wholesome,  happy  villages^ 
where  their  labour  at  least  brings  health  aod  in  most  cases 
sufficiency,  to  the  towns  where  they  believe  that  they  are 
certain  of  higher  wages  and  more  amusement.  A  while  ago 
I  met  a  man,  evidently  an  agricultural  labourer,  walking 
down  the  Strand  and  literally  weeping.  It  appeared  on 
investigation  that  he  had  come  up  with  his  family  from 
some  rural  district  in  the  hope  of  *  bettering '  himself.  The 
result  was  that  at  the  time  of  our  uieeting  he  and  they 
were  learning  by  sharp  experience  the  meaning  of  the  word 
starvation.  I  have  often  wondered  what  became  of  that 
man,  or  if  he  took  my  advice  to  g^  him  back  to  the  country 
as  quickly  as  he  might. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  such  examples  do  not;  deter  those 
who  want  to  go,  who  are  young  and  strong  and  forget  the  day 
when  they  will  be  grey-headed  and  turned  from  door  to  door. 
They  think  that  they  will  be  among  the  fortunate  ;  that  they 
will  not  find  themselves  sick  and  friendless  in  the  ward  of 
a  London  hospital;  that  their  children  will  develop  no 
disease  in  the  crowded  slums.  Or  perhaps  they  do  not 
think  even  so  much  as  this.     They  are  weary  of  their  lack  of 
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outlook  and  of  working  the  fields  thftt  their  forefathers 
worked  before  them  for  hnndreds  of  years,  and  do  not  reflect 
that  in  this  pnrsnit,  humble  as  it  seems,  there  is  in  truth 
great  dignity ;  weary  also  of  the  control  of  village  opinion 
and  of  the  dulness  of  village  life.  Education  has  taught 
them  to  dislike  manual  labour,  which  they  look  dovni  on ; 
while  newspapers,  and  friends  who  have  been  successful 
there,  tell  them  of  the  glories  and  high  wages  of  the  town, 
of  the  music  halls  and  the  beautiful  processions. 

So  they  go  and  it  is  hard  to  blame  them.  But  what 
will  be  the  result  upon  England  at  large — indeed  what  is 
the  result  already  ?  Again  I  ask,  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
national  temperament  is  undergoing  modifications  subtle 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  profound  ?  To  '  maffick '  is  a 
very  modem  verb,  but  one  of  which  the  significance  is 
daily  widening.  Moreover,  the  physique  deteriorates.  This 
was  a  fact  that  came  home  to  any  who,  after  the  country- 
bted  yeomen  were  exhausted,  took  the  trouble  to  compare 
with  them  the  crowds  of  town-reared  men  that  presented 
themselves  at  the  London  recruiting  offices  to  volunteer  for 
service  in  South  Africa.  The  intelligence  too  is  changed ;  it 
is  apt  no  longer  to  consider  or  appreciate  natural  things,  but 
by  preference  dwells  on  and  occupies  itself  with  those  more 
artificial  joys  and  needs  which  are  the  creation  of  civilised, 
money  and  pleasure-seeking  man. 

I  am  convinced — and  this  is  a  very  important  national 
aspect  of  the  question — that  most  of  our  reverses  during 
the  recent  war  were  due  to  the  pitting  of  tovm-bred  bodies 
and  intelligences,  both  of  officers  and  men,  against  country- 
bred  bodies  and  intelligences.  We  laugh  at  the  Boer 
for  his  rude  manners  and  his  rusticity,  but  therein  lies  a 
strength  which  if  he  and  his  people  are  wise  they  will  not 
exchange  for  all  the  gold  and  gems  in  Africa  and  all  the 
most  exquisite  refinements  of  Europe.  If  they  can  resist 
those  temptations  (which  for  our  sake  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  do) ;  if  they  can  continue  to  be  content  to 
live  roughly  upon  their  farms  and  produce  as  many  children 
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as  nature  gives  them,  then  I  am  sure— unless  we  British 
change  our  ways — ^that  whatever  flag  flies  over  it»  within  two 
generations  its  inhabitants  of  Dutch  blood  will,  in  fact,  rule 
South  Africa.  Moreover,  having  that  vast  country  in  which 
to  develope,  within  ten  generations  they  will,  I  believe,  be  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  For  in  Africa  the  English- 
man does  what  he  does  in  Britain,  forsakes  his  fann  for  the 
city,  where  there  is  more  life,  and  more  money  to  be  made. 
A  well-known  South  African  statesman  writes  to  me : — 
'  We  see  it '  (i.e.  the  effect  produced  upon  English  people 
by  the  deterioration  of  our  agriculture) '  in  the  Colonies,  where 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  get  an  Englishman  to  settle  on  the  ground, 
.  .  .  even  well-paid  occupations  cannot  stem  the  tide  that 
sets  to  the  hideous  collections  of  men  they  call  cities.  What 
will  be  the  end  ?  In  a  sense  you  may  see  the  beginning  of 
that  end  in  this  war :  a  war  of  city-folk  against  country-folk 
who  are  fortunately  only  a  handful!  You  see  it  in  the 
gradual  domination  of  capital  which  has  succeeded  to  the 
old  landed  privilege,' — and  so  forth. 

The  '  domination  of  capital,'  the  love  of  money  and  what 
it  will  bring,  that  is  the  root  of  the  matter  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  in  one  class  but  in  all.  To  get  more  money  and 
more  pleasure  the  EngUsh  settler  and  his  wife  leave 
their  land  in  South  Africa  and  betake  themselves  to  Johan- 
nesburg, and  to  get  more  money  and  more  pleasure  the 
English  labourer  and  his  wife  lock  their  cottage  door  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  slums  of  London. 

I  have  now  tried  to  set  forth  generally  what  has  been 
already  chronicled  in  much  detail  in  these  volumes,  that  the 
agricultural  interests  in  England  are  in  no  flourishing  con- 
dition. I  have  pointed  out  that,  chiefly  owing  to  the  low 
wage  which  is  all  that  the  land  can  pay  them  and  their  lack 
of  prospects,  the  labouring  classes  are  in  great  numbers 
deserting  the  country  for  the  towns,  where  they  hope,  often 
vainly  enough,  to  better  their  fortunes.  I  have  shown  also 
in  these  pages  that  the  race  of  yeomen  is  becoming  extinct, 
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and  that  of  the  owners  c^  land  very  mach  impoverished. 
Farther  I  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  these  unnatund 
developments  are  of  most  evil  omen  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Country,  and  have  ventured  to  suggest  several  remedies  (out- 
side of  Protection  which  I  look  upon  as  impracticable) » 
whereby  they  may  be,  if  not  arrested,  at  the  least  palliated. 
Can  this  be  done  ?  I  can  onij  answer  that  I  think  so-— that 
at  least  es  much  has  been  done  in  other  lands. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  D^imark,  which  possesses,  I 
believe,  no  advantage  over  England  in  soil  or  climate, 
but  which  has  the  enormous  advantage  of  a  Government 
sympathetic  to  agriculture.  There,  as  a  result  of  legislation 
whereby  they  have  been  encouraged,  of  loans  granted  by 
Government,  and  of  the  sale  under  the  Act  of  1849  of  all  land 
owned  by  the  State,  Universities,  and  other  public  Listitu- 
tions  to  the  tenants,  more  than  66  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cultivated  area  of  Denmark  is,  I  am  informed,  at  present 
held  in  freehold  by  yeomen,  who  farm  an  average  of  ninety- 
three  acres  of  land  per  head.  Further  in  1899  an  Act,  I 
understand,  was  passed  by  which  the  State  is  empowered  to 
grant  loans  enabling  agricultural  labourers  to  acquire  allot- 
ments. I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  result  of  these 
and  of  similar  measures  is  that  the  population  of  Denmark, 
which,  like  those  of  other  Countries,  was  crowding  into  the 
cities,  is  now  in  large  numbers  returning  to  the  land. 

In  June  1901  a  deputation  of  Suffolk  farmers  visited 
Denmark.  In  their  report  to  the  East  Suffolk  county 
Council  they  say,  speaking  of  the  Danish  farmer :  *  The 
great  advantage  that  he  possesses  is  in  the  sympathy  of 
the  Government.  Loans,  without  interest,  towards  bringing 
waste  lands  into  cultivation,  and  generally  small  rates  of 
interest,  repaid  by  instalments,  towards  the  improvement  of 
land  and  agricultural  buildings ;  and  low  rates  of  freight  and 
carriage  of  agricultural  produce  from  Denmark  to  England.' 

In  their  General  Conclusions  they  add  :  *  A  great  deal  of 
their '  {i.e,  the  Danish  farmers)  '  success  may  be  attributed, 
not  only  to  their  system  of  co-operation  and  good  means  of 
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education,  bat  also  to  the  fact  that  they  own  the  land  they 
occupy,  to  the  assistance  they  receive  from  Government,  as 
well  as  to  the  absence  of  rabbits  and  vermin.'  The  deputa- 
tion also  points  out '  that  the  expense  of  farming  in  Denmark 
appeared  to  be,  with  the  exception  of  State  aid,  quite  as 
high  as,  or  higher  than  in  Suffolk.  The  taxes  and  rent  charge 
for  the  class  of  land  in  question  were  about  the  same  as  in 
East  Anglia,  but  labour,  implements,  &c.  were  dearer ;  but 
against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Danish  farmer 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  a  much  simpler  and  more  frugal 
mode  of  life  than  is  common  here.* 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  result  of  this  Government 
sympathy  and  help,  and  of  the  system  of  co-operation  which 
it  seems  to  have  forwarded  in  every  possible  way.  I  go  for 
my  facts  to  an  address  delivered  by  Herr  M.  P.  Blym,  a 
member  of  the  Danish  ParUament. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  exports  of  Denmark  since  1876. 


— 

Plgsaod 
BMxm 

Batter 

Bgg8 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876-80     . 

1,062,000 

1,116,000 

66,000 

2,244,000 

1881-86     . 

1,689,000 

1,266,000 

144,000 

2,988,000 

1886-90     . 

1,688,000 

2,411,000 

284,000 

4,283,000 

1891-95     . 

2,321,000 

3,900,000 

883.000 

6,604,000 

1896  . 

2,822,000 

4,600,000 

606,000 

7,428,000 

1897  . 

2,966,000 

6,006,000 

660,000 

8,620,000 

1898  . 

2,628,000 

6,400,000 

700,000 

8,723,000 

1899  . 

2,966,000 

6,060.000 

880,000 

9,876,000 

1900  . 

8,223,000 

6,084,000 

922,000 

10,229,000 

Herr  Blym  points  out,  further,  that  between  1876  and 
1900  the  exportation  value  of  bacon  went  up  203  per  cent., 
of  butter  445  per  cent.,  of  eggs  1,300  per  cent.,  and  so  on. 
Also  he  says: — 

The  co-operative  system  has  not  only  increased  the  amount, 
but  also  the  quality.  Second  and  third  class  butter  does  not  exist 
in  this  country  any  longer.  The  cause  is  that  the  butter  made  by 
the  peasants  brought  only  half  as  much  as  the  butter  produced  by 
the  larger  estates.    The  butter  made  by  the  co-operative  dairies 
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now  siands  1^  point  higher  than  that  made  by  the  estates, 
according  to  the  latest  tests  made  in  the  royal  laboratory. 

They  are  now,  like  the  peasants,  compelled  to  join  the  oo- 
operative  dairies  in  order  to  compete  with  the  market. 

The  co-operative  system  also  brings  large  and  small  farmers 
together,  thereby  increasing  the  yield  of  the  soil. 

In  a  social  respect  it  has  the  greatest  signification. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  Danish  farmer  places  his 
reliance  for  the  future  on  the  co-operative  system. 

It  is  useless  to  take  up  space  coiomenting  on  such  facts 
as  these.  They  tell  their  own  story.  Why,  I  would  ask, 
cannot  the  same  or  more  be  done  in  England,  where  we 
have  at  least  equal  advantages?  I  know  well  that  it  would 
be  done  if  only  our  Governments  could  be  brought  to  under- 
stand the  vast  importance  of  the  issues  and  to  put  their  hands 
to  the  plough  in  earnest.  English  agriculture  is  not  played 
out,  but  if  it  is  to  succeed  under  the  new  conditions  that  have 
arisen  its  system  must  be  changed.  There  must  be  more  small 
farmers,  more  small  owners  of  land,  and  above  everything, 
cheaper  carriage  and  more  co-operation ;  all  of  which  needs, 
in  my  view,  can  only  be  put  in  the  way  of  accomplishm^it  by 
State  example  and  encouragement. 

Surely  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  to  any  unprejudiced 
reader  that  the  question  is  of  enormous  importance.  After 
all  Great  Britain  is  the  hub  and  focus  of  her  world-vnde 
power,  and  if  our  gigantic  empire  is  to  be  sustained  and 
kept  from  falling  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight,  the  home 
energy,  that  is  as  steam  to  the  engine,  must  be  sustained 
also.  How  can  this  be  done  if  our  population  is  allowed  to 
deteriorate,  and  how  can  such  deterioration  be  prevented  if 
that  population  continues  to  desert  the  land  and  to  crowd 
into  cities  ?  How,  to  ask  a  last  question,  can  this  migration 
be  prevented  in  face  of  our  Free  Trade  system,  a  factor  that 
in  my  view  must  continue  to  dominate  the  situation,  except 
by  interesting  its  children  sufficiently  in  the  land  of  England 
to  induce  them  there  to  bide  and  multiply  ? 

Feudal  systems  and  feudal  ideas  have  had  their  reign  and 
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are  outworn.  Or  rather  the  system  is  worn  out,  but  the 
ideas  still  linger.  Do  we  not  see  proof  of  this  in  such  a 
document  even  as  the  will  of  that  great  man,  Cecil  Bhodes  ? 
In  bequeathing  his  Dalham  Hall  estate  in  Cambridgeshire 
he  says  :  '  My  experience  is  that  one  of  the  things  making 
for  the  strength  of  England  is  the  ownership  of  country 
estates  which  could  maintain  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the 
head  of  the  family.'  And  again :  *  Whereas  I  humbly  believe 
that  one  of  the  secrets  of  England's  strength  has  been  the 
existence  of  a  dass  termed  *'  the  country  landlords,"  who 
devote  their  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  those  on  their  own 
property'  This  is  the  feudal  idea,  and  especially  that  of 
members  of  country  families  who  have  gone  abroad  in  their 
youth.  But  I  maintain  that  it  is  erroneous,  that  it  does  not 
show  a  just  appreciation  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
time.  This,  indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  testator  proceeds  to  make  arrangements  which 
must  be  called  highly  artificial,  to  ensure  its  fulfilment  in  the 
case  of  his  own  landed  property. 

I  maintain  also  that  what  is  necessary  now  is  not  so  much 
to  support  *  the  dignity  and  comfort '  of  the  heads  of  a  few 
country  families,  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
can  be  done  only  by  providing  them  with  extraneous  wealth, 
but  rather  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  heads  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  small  country  owners  or  occupiers.  I  maintain 
still  further  that  the  mission  of  landlords  is  not  merely  to 
'devote  their  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  those  on  their 
own  property,*  I  presume  by  charity  or  by  finding  them 
employment  for  which  the  property  cannot  pay — that  is,  out 
of  private  wealth. 

The  land  of  a  country  does  not  exist  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  rich  and  the  advantage  of  their  salaried 
dependents;  therefore  this  is  an  evil  system  which  in  my 
view  must  tend  to  promote  the  ferocious  mendicancy,  pub- 
lic or  private,  covert  or  ostensible,  direct  or  indirect,  that 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  age.  Bather  is  it  the  true 
mission  of    landowners   to    strive  to    enable  those  upon 
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their  estates,  to  mamtain  themselves  out  of  the  froits  of 
their  own  honourable  exertions.  Indeed  if  the  national 
prosperity  is  to  be  kept  up  it  would  seem  most  desinMe 
that  this  sjrstem  should  be  followed  on  the  largest  possible 
scale,  lest  at  last  our  fate  should  be  that  of  Rome  or  of  the 
Phoenicians. 

Let  our  past,  and  even  our  present  abundance  be  admitted ; 
whether  or  no  its  full  measure  will  endure  is  another  question. 
Once  we  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
Have  we  that  monopoly  to-day,  who  are  doomed  continually 
to  hammer  at  the  shut  doors  of  the  world's  markets  while 
our  own  stand  open  to  the  world  ?  Who  must  meet  also  in 
America  a  rivalry  which,  after  all,  is  that  of  youth  witii 
age,  a  contest  whereof  the  end  may  be  foreseen.  Is  it  not 
admitted  thaA  our  absolute  conmiercial  superiority  is  melting 
before  our  eyes  ?  And  if  it  goes,  if  even  half  of  it  goes,  what 
then  ?  What  have  we  to  fall  back  upon  except  our  home 
markets  and  our  home  land—the  land  that  made  us  in  the 
beginning  and  that,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  now 
think  posdble,  may  still  be  called  upon  to  support  us  in  the 
end? 

Surely  these  questions  connected  with  agriculture,  British 
land  and  its  depopulaticm,  however  persistently  it  may  suit 
politicians  to  ignore  Hiem,  and  however  littJe  the  mass  of 
city-dwellers  may  understand  or  care  about  them,  ace,  in 
fact,  among  the  most  important,  if  not,  as  I  myself  believe, 
absolutely  the  most  important  which  confront  our  generation. 
Still  they  are  left  almost  out  of  the  account,  although  the 
agricultural  interest  remains  individually,  I  believe,  the 
greatest  in  the  nation,  if  the  most  voiceless  and,  on  account 
of  the  unfortunate  divisions  of  the  dasses  concerned,  politi- 
cally the  most  helpless.  For  in  this  matter  Governments 
look  to  the  needs,  wishes,  and  advantage  of  those  from 
whom  they  derive  their  chief  supp<^y  the  dwellers  in  the 
cities. 

Hare  I  conclude  my  comments  upon  a  subject  tliat,  to 
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say  nothing  of  much  previous  study  and  preparation,  for  two 
years  past  has  occupied  all  my  time  and  mind.  In  so  doing 
I  wish  to  state  once  more,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  my  sincere 
conviction  that  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  rulers  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  to  promote  the  true  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  British  land  in  every  just  and  reasonable  way, 
and  to  multiply  the  homes  thereon.  Indeed  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  our  Country  is  to  decline  from  its  present  high  position 
the  principal  cause  of  its  fall  will  be  our  national  neglect 
to  maintain  the  population  on  the  land.  If  high  civilisation 
necessitates  a  flight  from  the  villages,  then  it  is  of  a  truili 
that  bioad  road  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  advanced 
peoples.  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  worst  fates  which  can 
befall  England  is  that  her  land  should  become  either  a  play- 
thing or  a  waste,  and  that  her  greatest  safeguard  lies  in  the 
re-creation  of  a  yeoman  dass,  rooted  in  the  soil  and  supported 
by  the  soil. 

I  know  I  have  written  with  earnestness,  and  I  trust  that 
this  may  be  forgiven  me  in  an  age  which,  with  or  without 
justice,  is  apt  to  confound  earnestness  and  folly.  I  have  writ- 
ten earnestly  because  I  feel  earnestly,  although  I  know  also 
that  on  this  account  some  may  set  me  down  as  a  partisan  of 
difficult  and  troublesome  reform.  Yet  I  have  striven  to  treat 
my  task  in  a  temperate  and  impartial  spirit,  to  weigh  and  sift 
the  evidence  and  to  record  nothing  that  I  did  not  believe  to 
be  the  truth.  I  am  well  aware  however  of  the  frailty  of 
individual  judgment,  and  that  strong  convictions  may  pre- 
judice the  most  honest  mind.  Therefore  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  reader  should  seek  light  in  the  views  of  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  which  I  have  recorded,  rather  than  in 
the  opinions  of  a  single  writar;  that,  however  carefully 
considered,  and  deliberate,  may  yet  in  some  particulars  be 
erroneous  or  misleading.  To  these  I  refer  him,  since  it  is  to 
those  judgments  and  facts,  patiently  collected  from  scores 
of  experts  and  practitioners  of  agriculture  throughout  Eng- 
land, and,  as  I  believe,  accurately  expressed,  that  I  look  to 
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give  my  work  the  most  of  such  permanent  value  as  it  may 
possess. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  my  hnmble  and 
miaided  efforts  will  influence  those  who  have  power  so  to  do, 
to  stir  in  these  grave  matters  before  time  takes  away  their 
opportunity.  At  least  I  have  done  my  best  and  doubtless 
things  will  go  as  they  are  fated.  I  feel  that  the  work  might 
have  been  better  and  more  completely  executed.  Still  I 
cease  my  labours  with  a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  not  without 
a  measure  of  pride,  in  that  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
even  so  much  of  my  original  conception.  My  heartfelt  hope, 
moreover,  is  that  in  this  way  or  the  other,  now  or  in  future 
time,  my  work  may  benefit,  to  however  small  an  extent,  the 
Country  whose  welfare  I  so  earnestly  desire,  and  to  whose 
contemporary  records  I  add  this  page. 
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Death,  iL  128, 124 

Apperley,  Mr.  Alfred  (Bodboroagh 
Court,  Strond) :  details  of  his  farms, 
L  889-895 

Appleby,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  196 

Appledore,  Kent,  L  188 

Ardi,  Mr.  Jos^,  L  268 ;  a  labourer's 
opinion  of  hu  work,  879 

Ardleigh,  Essex,  L  440,  445,  446,  447, 
450 ;  churches,  454 

Argentine  Bepublio,  the,  i.  415  ;  prac- 
tical dosing  of  ports  to  imported 
British  Uvestock,  ii.  170, 171 ;  im- 
ported English  sheep,  261 

Argyll,  Duke  of:  on  the  position  of 
agriculture,  iL  562,  568 

Arkwright,  Mr.  (Hampton  Court,  near 
Leominster):  details  of  his  estate, 
L294 

Arkwright,  Mr.  John,  M.P. :  on  recrea- 
tion and  physical  training  for  the 
labourer,  i.  321 

Armytage,  Mr.  F.  B. :  on  agricultural 
education,  i.  429 

Arthington,  Torks,  ii.  808 


Arums,  cultiTation  of,  in  Quemsey, 
L  72,  78 

Ashley,  Bir.  (carpenter,  Ludlord,  Lin- 
colnshire) :  on  village  depopulatiain, 
iL164 

Ashton,  Northamptonshire,  iL  186 

Ashworth,  Mr.  (estate  agent) :  on  the 
etpense  of  repairs  to  Herefordshire 
Indlords,  L  294 

Assigned  Berenues  and  Agrieoltural 
Bates  Grant,  ii.  898 

Assington  Agricultural  Assoeialion: 
farms  rented  by,  ii.  898 

Assington,  Suffo&,  iL  898 

Astill,  Mr.  B.  H.  (Eirby  Park  Fann, 
Leicestershire) :  farm,  iL  248 

Astwick  Manor,  Herts,  i.  547 

Australia:  agriooltmral  education  In, 
iL87 

Auvergne :  the  peasant  proprietora  of, 
L285 

Ayebury  estate  (Lady  Meuz's) :  rental 
▼alue,  L  41 

Ayebury,  Wiltshire:  Dnudical remains 
at,  i.  45,  46 

Aveton  Gifford,  South  Devon,  i.  201 

Avis,  Mr.  A.  A.  (manager  of  the  Nott- 
ingham sewage  farm) :  on  the 
labour  question,  iL  276,  278,  279 

Avon,  the  river,  in  Wiltshire,  i.  3 

Azholme,  Isle  of:  agricultural  con- 
ditions concerning,  ii.  181  Bi  sag. 
See  Lincolnshire 

Aylsham,  Norfolk,  iL  452 


Bacon,  Wiltshire,  L  81,  82,  88 

B^pge,  Mr.  Edwaid  (Fidrstead  Farm, 
Norfolk) :  farm,  iL  480-482 

Bagge,  Mi,  Edward  (Gaywood  Hall, 
King's  Lynn) :  estate,  farming  ex- 
periences, and  views,  11.  472-474 

Bagge,  Sir  Alfred  (Stradsett,  Norfolk) : 
estate,  farming  experience,  and  out- 
look, iL  478-480 

Bagnall,  Mr.  \^lliam  {Manor  House, 
Horley,  Oxon) :  details  of  farm,  and 
views,  ii.  96-98 

Bailey,  Mr.  (huntsman  of  the  Essex 
Hounds)  and  his  motor-car,  i.  478 

Balnes,  Mr.  (agent  to  Lady  Meux): 
on  labourers  and  cottage  tenure, 
L88 

Balding,  Mr.  W.  J.  (clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Wendling,  Norfolk):  farm- 
ing experience,  ii.  498 

Banbury,  Oxon:  fanning  conditions 
at.  ii.  104, 106,  107 
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B«iii«r,    Mr.    (GaMdll):   tonm    on 

which  he  acquired  Ms  small-hoMiiig, 

i.  842 ;  oaltiviition,  348 
Bwdolf  Manor,  Doraok,  1.  959 
Barker  (laboorer,  Wendling,  KoiMk), 

ii.498 
BaiUiam,  Idward:  bequest  of  laa^ 

oohi8hb«  knd  to  BethUm  Hoapital, 

11201 
Barkworih,   Mr.   E.    (Sooih    Howev 

Piddletrentbide,  Doroheeter) :  Tiews 

on  agrienHoral  positioQ,  L  272,  278 
Barley,  Herti,  L  561 
Barley,  Mr.  John  (Bainton,Torl») :  on 

the  agriooUaral  ovtiook,  ii.  816, 817, 

818,820 
Barl^,  rednotioii  in  tiioprodnetkia  ol> 

ii.  559.    See  nnder  Oooniiee 
Baniardiston,    Colonel    (T&e    Ryes, 

0adbary,  Snflolk):  on  the  agrieol- 

toral  oiitiook,  ii.  891,  898,  894 
Bamett,    Thomas    (labourer,     Alve- 

ebaroh) :  on  labour  and  its  past 

conditions,  i.  878,  879 
BarradoQg^,   Mr.    William    (sefaool- 

master,   Swainby,  Toi^):  on  the 

rural  exodus,  ii.  827,  828 
Barrett  (labourer,  Weodling,  Norfolk), 

ii.498 
Barrow,  Suffolk,  ii.  887 
Barrowbj,  Idneoln^ire,  ii.  158 
Bartland,  Mr.  (Webheath,  Warwick- 
shire) :  details  of  his  small-holdiag, 

i.  406,  407 
Basham,  Mr.  (Lan^^ey,  Herts) :    on 

the  labour  problem,  i.  556 ;  farming 

experience,  559,  560 
Bass,  Messrs.  (brewers) :    purchases 

of  bariey,iL259,888 
Basset  Down,  Wilts,  i.  85 
Bath,  Mr.  (Wisbech,  Oambs):  Imit 

and  flower  farms,  ii  56 
Bawsey,  Norfolk :  agzieuHuial  condi- 
tion, n.  472 
Beach  &  Sons  Messrs.  (Toddington) : 

jam  factory  in  Evesham  Yale,  L  862 ; 

fruit  drying,  858 
Beachampton,  North  Bucks :  want  of 

labour  at,  ii.  189 
Bean  growing  in  Guernsey,  L  75 
Beauchamp,  Mr.  (Worcester) :  views 

on  small-holdings  and  labour,  L  867, 

868 
Beaven,    Mr.    Edwin   W.    (Highfleld 

House,  Holmer) :  on  farming  con- 
ditions in  Herefordshire,  L  818-320 
Beaworthy,  Devon,  i.  215 
Beck,    Mr.    Frank     (agent    to    His 


Majesty**  estate,  Sandiiqgham, 
Norfolk) :  information  and  particu- 
lan  aflbcdad  by  him  conoerning  the 
estate,  the  cUstriot,  and  its  has 
bandiy,  iL  484-489 

Beck,  Mi.  Oeorge,  J.P.  (Ormesby  61 
Margaret,  Hast  Flegg,  Norfolk): 
famdng  experieaees  and  views,  n. 
44».458 

Beck,  Messrs.  €k  and  0.:  Uarm  at 
Winteiton,  Norfolk,  ii  451, 459 

Bedingham,  Norfolk,  ii.  511 

Bedwdil  Park,  Herts,  i  540 

Belgimn:  caUnary  use  of  hop-shoots 
in,  i.  109 

Bslvoiryale^Leioestershire:  cheese  in- 
dustry, ii.  246 ;  small-holdings,  254 

Benington,  Linoolnshire,  it  212 

Bepton,  Sussex,  i.  107 

Beresford-Hope,  the  late  Mr.  A.  J. : 
restoration  of  the  abbey  grounds 
and  rmns  of  St.  Panoras,  Oanter- 
bwrv,  i.  155 

Berkeley  Farmers'  Assooiatian,  Ltm. : 
balance  sheet  of,  i.  400 

Berkeley,  Yale  of ,  i.  889 

Berridfle,  Mr.  Pen^  (Upton):  views 
of  the  agricultural  position  and 
details  of  his  Oxon  and  Warwick- 
shire farms,  ii.  98-101 

Best,  Mr.  James  OEEolteastb),  L  868 

Bethlem  Hospital :  L^oolnshire 
estate,  ii.  201 

Bewdley  and  Distriet  Hortioultural 
Society:  its  invitation  to  inspect 
small-holdings,  i  828,  880;  allot- 
ments, 826 ;  hon.  see.  on  eo-opera- 
tioB,  829,  880 

Bewdley  district,  the,  Woreestsrshire, 
L  828  s<  Mj. 

Bicester,  Oxon,  it  118 

Bidwell,  Mr.  (land  agent,  Ely) :  on  the 
agrieuHural  position  in  the  f  enlands 
of  Ounbridgesbite,  ii.  85-87 

Big  Fore  Hill  Farm,  Woroestershire, 
i.  876 

Btgbnry,  Devon :  depopnlatioii,  i.  208 

Bigwood,  Mr. :  interested  in  Woraes- 
tershire  small-holdings,  i.  841 

Biles,  Mr.  (labourer,  Dedham):  on 
farming  in  Essex,  i.  444 

Binbrooke,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  161 

'  Birthright  ki  Land,'  quotation  from 
Mr.  MacDonald's  preface,!.  517-519 

Bishop,  Mr.  E.  J.  (Budnall  Farm, 
Haddenham,  Bucks):  on  agrtoul 
tural  shows,  iL  117 

Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire,  i  489 
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Bishop's  Lydeard,  Somenat :  ooloor  of 
soil  near,  L  22^ 

Bishopstone:  Major  Poore's  experi- 
ment of  freehold  farming  al,  L  18 ; 
Mr.  Dibben*8  farm,  SO,  34 

BUu)k  Death,  the  (1848]:  effects  on 
agrienltme  in  EDgland,  it  128, 124 

Blaokmore,  Vale  of,  Dorsetshire,  L  261 

Blaoksdown  Hill  distriet,  Somenet: 
derelict  lands,  i.  288 

Blackwater  river,  Essex :  farms  near, 
i.469 

Blake,  Mr. :  on  oottage  aoeommodation 
and  labour,  i.  21,  22, 28 ;  on  deteri- 
oration in  Wiltshire  barley,  24,  25 

Blakemore,  Mr.  (Minsterley,  Shrop- 
shire) :  on  labour,  i.  427,  428 

Blankney,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  280 

Blaydes,  Mr.  T.  J.,  Jl^.  (Epwtnih, 
ijdiolme) :  farming  experienoes,  iL 
186,195,196 

Bleasl^  Manor,  Notts,  ii  268,  259 

Bletcher,  Mr.  (Isle  of  Axholme): 
farm,  ii  192 

Blight,  i.  148 

Blisworth,  Northamptonshire,  ii.  181 

Blois,  Sir  Balph,  Bart  (Oookfield  Hall, 
Suffolk),  ii.  888 

Blonnt's  Farm  (near  Sawbridgewortb, 
Herts):  Mr.  Front's  system  of 
wheat  enltore,  i.  628-588 

Bloxworth,  Wareham,  Dorsetshire,  L 
268 

Blont's  Hall,  Essex,  i.  466 

Blontisham,  St  Ives,  Hants,  ii.  85 

Blym,  Herr  M.  P.:  on  Danish  food 
exports,  ii.  571 

Blytb,  Sir  James :  on  Britain's  food 
sopply,  ii.  560 

Boa,  Mr.  Andrew  (agent  to  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.) :  on  Suffolk 
farming,  U.  896,  397 

Body,  Messrs.  (land  agents.  Ply- 
month)  :  on  agrieoltnral  oonditions, 
L  194, 195 

Boodle,  Bey.  J.  A.  (Booghton  Vicar- 
age, Faversham):  on  the  agrienl- 
toral  position,  i.  162 

Booth,  General :  detailed  views  on, 
and  proposals  for,  keying  the 
laboorer  on  the  land,  i.  494-4>04 

Booth,  Mr.  (Oastle,  Son,  A  Booth, 
estate  agents,  Banbnry):  on  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  Oxfordshire, 
ii.  106,  107 

Borham,  Mr.  (Dedham,  Essex) :  farm 
and  experience,  L  444 

Bott   Mr.  (Dallance  Farm,  Waltham 


Abbey):   on  the  agriooltoral  out 

look,  L  479,  480 
Bottisham  Hall,  Oamba,  ii.  28 
Boucherett,  Miss  (Willingham  Hall, 

Market  Baeen) :  Lino(3nshire    es- 

tate,  ii  163, 164 
Bourne,  Bct.  Mr.  (Dnnston,  Lincoln- 
shire): agtioultural  Tiews,  ii  230, 

281 
Bowen,    Mr.  (lokleton  Grange,  0am- 

bridgeshire) :  farm,  i  662 
Bowerman,  Mr.  (oatUe-breeder) :   hia 

stock  of  pedigree  Somerset  Derons, 

i  284,  285 
Bowser,  Mr.  Alfred  (Friskney)    farm, 

ii.  218 
Bowser,  Mr.  (Friskney,  Lincolnshire^ ; 

farming  experience  and  Tiews,  li 

218-216 
Boyoe,  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  (TiTota- 

hall,  Norfolk) :  the  famous  oak,  ii 

497 
Braoher,  Mr.  (seoretary  of  the  Maid- 
stone Farmers'  Club) :  his  report  of 

the  state  of  the  agriooltural  industry, 

i  155, 156 
Bradenham  hams,  i  84 
Bradenham,   Norfolk:   Wood   Farm, 

birthplace  of  Bfr.  Bider  Haggard, 

a.  501,  502 
Bradley,  Woroeetershire :  inorease  of 

population,  i  849 
Bradshaw,  Mr.  Bobert  (E^eton,  Bnt- 

landshire):  farming  experienoes  and 

yiewB,  ii  272-275 ;  on  hunting,  276 
BradweU,  Essex,  i  467 
Brain,  Mr.  (land  agent,  Northampton) : 

on  the  farming  outlook,  ii  140, 141 
Brampton  Bryan,  Herefordshire,  i.  811 
Brand,  Dr.  (medical  offioer  for  Driffield 

Union):   on  the  rural  exodus,  ii 

866 
Branston,  Lincolnshire,  ii  226 
Brasenose  College :  Oxfordshire  farm, 

U.111 
Brangbing,  Herts,  i.  519,  596 
Braxted,  Essex :  park  wall,  i  460 
Bree,  Mr.  P.  (La  Bocque,    Jersey): 

details  of  his  farm,  i  96 
Brett,    Mr.    (Stubbings    Hall    Farm, 

Essex) :  smaU-holdmg,  i.  481,  482 
Brett,  Mr.  Henry    (Bleasbv    Manor, 

Notts) :  farm  and  views,  ii.  258,  259 
Brettenham,  Norfolk,  ii.  489 
Brewer,  Mr.  Herbert  (organist,  Glou- 
cester Cathedral) :  his  anecdote  of  a 

yerger,  i,  896 
Biewitt,  Mr.  G.  W.  (Melton  Mowbray) 
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farm  at  Great  Dalby  and  Tiews  on 
agrioultare,  ii.  246-249 

Brioklands,  Castle  Morton,  Woxoeeter- 
shire,  i.  881 

Brighton,  Mr.  (Leiston,  Suffolk): 
small-holding,  ii.  403 

Brightwell,  Soffolk:  farm,  ii.  424; 
the  Hall,  425;  the  Ohnroh,  426; 
nnrsery,  426 

Brinkky,  Cambridgeshire,  ii  14 

Bristol,  Marqnis  of  (lokworth  Park, 
Soffolk) :  estate  and  mansion,  ii.  887 

Britannia  Fmit  Proserving  Cconpany 
(Tiptree  Farm,  Essex),  1.  460 

Bntten,  Admiral  Kenswick,  Worces- 
tershire), i  868;  details  of  state, 
871-874 

Britten,  Mr.  W.  B.  (hon.  see.  Here- 
fordshire Herd  Book) :  on  the  ex- 
portation of  Herefords  to  the  States, 
L  298;  on  labour,  298;  on  the 
agrioultnral  position  in  Hereford- 
shire, 802-806 

Broad,  Mr.  (Tjsoe  Farm,  Edgehill, 
Oxon) :  fine  view  from  farm,  ii,  101 

Broaddyst,  Deyon:  farming  condi- 
tions, L  196-198;  People's  Befresh- 
ment  House  Association,  196 

Brooke-Hnnt,  Mr.  (Board  of  Agrioul- 
tare) :  on  dessioated  yegetables,  i.  881 

Broughton  House,  Nottinghamshire, 
ii.  266 

Brown,  Mr.  J.  P.,  F.SX  (Whitchurch, 
Herefordshire);  on  sxnall-holdings, 
L816 

Brown,  Mr.  W.  C.  (Appleby,  Lincoln- 
shire) :  farm  and  views,  ii.  196 

Bruton,  Mr.  H.  W.  (Budford,  Glouces- 
tershire) :  farm,  L  896,  896 ;  on  the 
a^^oultural  outlook,  898;  list  of 
prices  fetched  by  Cotswold  farms, 
899 

Buchanan,  Mr.  H.  B.  M.  fHales, 
Market  Drayton) :  on  small-hold- 
ings, i.  481,  482;  on  the  agricul- 
tural outlook,  482-484 

Buckden  (Hunts) :  cottages  at,  n,  70 

Bulbarrow,  Dorset,  i.  268 

Bulford  Camp,  Salisbury  Plain,  i.  28 

Bund,  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis  (chairman, 
Small-Holdings  Committee,  Wor- 
cestershire C.  C.) :  on  the  exodus  of 
labour,  L  888 

Buntingford,  Herts,  i.  641,  667 

Buroh,  Mr.  Henry  (Suffolk) :  his  find 
of  an  old  bell  engrayen  with  Arabic 
numerals,  ii.  890 

Bnrford,  Oxon,  ii.  97 


Burgess,  Mr.  Henry  (fiinddleton, 
Market  Harborough):  experiences 
as  a  graaier  and  views,  ii.  267-271 

Burgh-next-Aylsham,  Norfolk,  ii.  456 

Burleigh,  Mr.  Thomas  (Great  Chester- 
ford,  Essex):  on  farming  conditions 
and  drawbacks,  L  490 

Burley,  Butlandshire :  cottage  hold- 
ings, ii.  260 

Burnham-on-Crouch,  Essex:  condi- 
tion of  the  land  near,  i.  466 

Burstwiok,  Hull,  Yorkshire,  ii.  878 

Barton,  Mr.  (Torks) :  andent  ploughed 
lands  on  his  farm,  ii  128 

Burton,  Mr.  0.  B.  (Green  Hammerton, 
Torks):  farm  and  experiences,  ii. 
286  2)97 

Burton,  Mr.  Herbert  (FaU  Gates, 
Newton-on-the-Ouse,  Torks) :  farms, 
farming  experiences,  and  views,  ii. 
298-297 

Burwell,  Cambridgeshire,  it  17 

Burwell  seed  wheat,  ii.  1, 14, 19 

Bury,  Mr.  Balph  (Nazeing,  Essex): 
experiments  in  grass  on  his  estate, 
i  482,  488 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  ii.  881 

Butler,  Mr.  Edward  (bailiff  to  Dr. 
Lyne  Stivens),  i.  60,  61 ;  on  agri- 
cultural prospects  in  Wilts  and 
Hants,  61,  62 

Butter,  Wiltshire,  L  84;  foreign,  ii 
875-877 

Butterflies  on  the  Cambridgeshire 
Fens,  ii  29 


Oadooih,  Earl  of:  Suffolk  estate,  IL 
881,882 

Cady,  Mr.  (Ford  Hall,  Long  Melford, 
SuiBTolk):  tanning  experiences,  ii. 
896,896 

Caird,  Sir  James :  L  vii,  viii ;  on  Free 
Trade,  ii.  818 ;  on  Cleveland  bays, 
828;  on  the  Holkham  estate  and 
Norfolk  labourers'  wages  in  1860, 
684;  on  the  agricultural  outlook 
fifty  years  ago,  668 

Cambridge,  the  Bev.  Octavius  Pidcard 
(Bloxworth,  Wareham) :  on  the 
agricultural  position,  L  268-272 

Cambridge  University  Department  of 
AgriciUture :  experiments  with  ma- 
nures, i.  624 

Cambridgeshire:  acreage,  ii.  1;  soil, 
1,  2,  19,  20,  28,  81,  47,  68 ;  rents 
and  land  values,  6,  8,  10,  11,  16, 
18,  28,  26,  27,  84,  86,  87,  48,  44,  46, 
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47,  49,  60,  64,  66;  prawni  ooodi- 
tion  of  tensnt  ftraMrs  and  Und- 
lords,  4,  16,  18,  86,  96,  27, 89,  86, 
86,  87,  40-46,  46,  66;  labour 
problem,  10,  18,  96,  97,  88,  84,  86, 
86,  87,  88,  46,  60;  Modns  from  Uio 
land,  4, 90,  26,  97,  87;  ooUage  ae- 
oommodation,  7,  9,  10,  19,  91,  96, 
86,  87,  49,  46,  48,68, 64,66;  smaU- 
boldingg,  6,  6,  7, 8,9,  81,  86,  86,  87, 
88,  89, 40-46, 49,  64, 66,  67;  waM, 
4, 16, 18,  98,  96.  88,  46,  09;  aUol- 
ments,  6,  8,  9,  10,  66 ;  aheap,  11, 
16,  16,  19,  89,  47,  68 ;  dairy  farm- 
ing, 19,  98,  86;  pigi,  86;  cattle 
breeding*  91,  88,  84;  bone  bread- 
ing, 88,  86;  wheat,  1,  19,  19,  90, 
96,  M;  the  BonpeU  wheal,  19; 
oate,  88,  48;  oereak,  8, 10,  18,  16, 
94,  88,  48;  barley  growing,  19,  tl, 
88;  potatoea,  11,  18,  98,  94,  89, 
66;  reel  craps,  16,  98,  34;  man- 
golds, 98,  94,  88;  sainfoin,  94; 
rotation  of  er<^,  94,  89,  47,  68 ; 
maise,  84;  fruit  growing,  84,  86, 
61-4M,  66,  66;  aq[)aragiis,  68,  64; 
grass  lands,  18,  90,  47 ;  olorer,  18, 
14,  94 ;  effeot  of  basie  slag  dressing 
on  white  clover  seed,  18;  Inoeme, 
16,  90,  94,  47 ;  pastore  land,  19, 
90,  88,  84 ;  flower  ooltore,  66,  66; 
apple  orchards,  91,  99,  86,  68; 
manoMs,  11, 18, 19,  90,  98,  94,  81 ; 
treatment  of  fen  lands  with  ^anlt, 
90,  81 ;  three  classes  of  land,  1 ; 
fenlands,  1,  19-14,  90;  millionaire 
laadowaeai  near  Kewmairiket,  9,  8, 
16;  land  held  for  sporting  pmrposss, 
4,  6,  6,  16,  19,  96;  dcpopnlation, 
6,10;  rates, 9, 10;  laon  bnilcttngs, 
11,  14.  90,  47;  coprolites,  lU  19» 
81 ;  water  supply,  11 ;  i&inlall,  1 ; 
len  farms,  19-14,  80,  U ;  drain, 
age,  19;  radkuuotion  of  land 
by  '  iid^entitf ess,'  19;  Skiztlaads 
and  Highlands,  14,  16;  Sooteh 
farmers,  16;  laboor-bill,  16, 18,  98 ; 
May  bugs,  17;  the  De>viPs,  Fkan^ 
and  Brant  dykes,  17;  tiaees  of 
Bonan  settlements,  18;  Ameiisan 
reapess  and  binders  and  Horsley- 
Aokroyd  enginn,  91 ;  cement  works, 
99;  eradication  of  charlock,  94; 
avislttoWickenPen,98>80;  sedge 
lor  thalohhig,  99 ;  ague  and  opium, 
80;  depressing  inflnenee  of  the 
fentdy  len-Uf e,  80   81 ;  len  reUes, 


81;  adyantagea  and  drawbacks  of 
fen  coltivation,  81,  89 ;  hemp  cnlti- 
▼ation,  82;  wool,  88;  wash-lands, 
83 ;  education,  86, 87 ;  ao-operation 
among  small-holders,  86;  local 
▼aluation  of  boy  labour,  38;  ex- 
smples  of  the  success  of  small- 
holdings drawn  from  other  coon- 
ties,  89;  an  Agricultural  Post  sag- 
gestid,  40;  JMnming  in  the  paiiah 
ii  Downham,  40-46 ;  evils  of  copy- 
bold,  40,  41,  ^67;  a  groom's 
fcioas  in  1809  and  1901,  44,  46; 
fixitf  of  tenun,  46 ;  drought,  47 ; 
woiking  of  the  Small-HoldingB 
Acts,  49;  agricultural  property  of 
St.  John's  and  King's  Oolleges, 
Gambridge,  with  oomparatiye  rents, 
49,  60 ;  tithe,  60;  increase  of  popu- 
lation, 66 

OamperdowB,  Lord :  Warwickshire 
estate,  L  418,  417, 418 

Canterbury,  Kent,  L  147, 164 

Oardell,  Mr.  Harvey  (Manor  Farm, 
Oreat  Paxton,  Hunts):  farming 
views,  iL  74,  76 

Carlton,  Mr.  (Oreat  Waldingfieid, 
Suffolk) :  farms  and  experience,  ii. 
891,892 

Carlton  Bliniott  (Yale  of  Mowbn^, 
Torks) :  drought,  iL  832 

Carlton-m-devdand,  Yorkshire,  iL  325 

Carnations,  culture  in  Ouemaey,  L  72 

Can,  Mr.  (Ditchingham  Hall) :  Nor 
folk  estate,  ii.  610 

Candngton,  Earl  of:  success  of  allot- 
ments on  his  Littcolnshize  estate,  L 
674 ;  smaU-holdings,  ii.  239,  242 

Carter,  Mr.  J.  Quartly  (Impena,  North 
Petherton):  on  the  agriimltural 
position,  L  948-962 

Cs^-Elwes,  Mr.  Oervase  (Oreat  Bill- 
ing, Northante) :  ton  the  agsioultural 
outlook,  ii,  140 

Castle  Bising,  Norfolk,  iL  483 

Catshill,  Woreeetershire:  small-hold- 
Ings  at,  L  841,  848 

Cattal  Orange,  Yorkshire,  iL  286 

Cattle.    See  under  Counties 

Caudwell,  Mr.  (Sticknsy,  Idnooln- 
shire):  farmiqg  expenenoes  and 
views,  iL  221-228 

Cavendish,  Suffolk,  iL  896,  400 

Cawthome,  Mr.  Joseph  (Plumpton 
Studley,  Torks) :  farmingei^erienoss, 
iL  816,  818,  390 

Cement  works  (Mr.  Stephenson's): 
Cambs,  ii.  92 
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Geroftls.    See  under  Cknmtlet 
Ghamben,  Mr.  (Middleton,  Suflolk) : 

Urm  and  yiews,  iL  404 
Channel  lalands.     See  Onemaey  and 

Jersey 
COiaplin,  Hon.  Henry,   MJ>.  (Blank- 

ney) :  his  Lincolnshire  estate,  ii  2S0 
Ohaimian,    Mr.    (Ardleigh,    Essex): 

smaQ.holding,  i.  448 
Charles  U.,  tradition  respecting,  i.  7 
Gharleton,  Mr.  W.  L.  (vice-president 

Agdeultoral Organisatioii  Society): 

OB  dried  Te^etaUes,  L  880  ;  interest 

in  co-operation  in  aid  of  increase 

in  small-holdings  in  Wovoestershire, 

881 ;  ii.  240 
Cheales,  the    Bev.  H.  J.    (yicar  of 

JPriskney,   Lincolnshire) :    agricnl* 

toral  Tiews,  ii.  209,  210 ;  his  restor- 
ation  of  moral   paintings   in  All 

Saints,  210 
Cheese.    See  under  Coonties 
Chetwin,    Mr.   Harry   W.  (Finsbmy 

Park,  London):   on  earth  terraoes 

in  Spain,  iL  168 
Chichester,  Sussex,  i  104,  105,  106, 

110, 114 
Children:  contrast  d   coontiy  and 

town,  iL  566 
Ohilterns,  the:  farming  on,  iL  115, 

116, 118 
(Aiilton  Farm,  Dohester,  Somenet,  i 

240 
Ghilvers,  Mr.  J.  J.  (secretary  of  the 

Provident   Allotments    dab):    on 

allotments  near  Spalding,  iL  289 
Chippenham:    Wiltshire   bacon  and 

batter  factory,  L  81,  82 
Chipping,  Herts,  L  565 
Chivers,  Mr.  John  (Histon,  Cambs): 

fmit  farm,  iL  51,  52 
Chivers,  Mr.  Stephen  (Histon,  Camba) : 

fruit  farm,  iL  51 
Chivers  and  Sons,  Messrs.  (Histon, 

Cambs):  fruit  farm  and  jam  factory, 

iL  51-54 
Chrishall    Grange,    Herts:    L    562; 

labour  sheet  i&owing  oost  of  farm* 

564 
Christian    Malf ord    property    (Lady 

Meux's) :  rental  value,  L  40 
Cbristie,  Mr.  (Lydham  Manor,  Shrop- 
shire) :  on  labour,  i.  429 
Church  Fenton,  Yorks,  ii.  800 
Cider.    See  cider  Counties 
Clare,  SuiTolk,  ii.  897 
dark,  Mr.  (Waterloo  Farm,  Merton, 

Norfolk) :  farming  experience,  iL  491 


Clarke,  Mr.  (dairyman,  Teovil  district): 
terms  on  whi<&  cows  were  leased  to 
him,  L  245 

Clarke,  Mr.  A.  B.,  F.S.S.  (Bank,  Old 
Market,  Wisbech) :  on  small-hold- 
ings and  fruit  culture,  iL  54-56 

Clarke,  Mr.  C.  (Maldon,  Essex):  on 
the  position  ol  agriculture,  i.  488- 
490 

Clarke,  Mr.  Dudley,  author  of  *  Modem 
Farm  Buildings,*  L  868 

Clarke,  Mr.  J.  W.  (land  agent, 
Guisborough,  Torks) :  on  the  agri- 
enltural  position,  iL  840-842 ;  notes 
cm  agriculture  in  Torkshire,  842- 
848 

Clarke,  Mr.  W.  H.  (wholesale  pro- 
vision merchant.  Call  Lane,  Leeds) : 
on  the  butter  industiy,  ii.  875-877 

daxl^,  Lincolnshire,  iL  168 

dear,  Mr.  (auctioneer,  Southminster, 
Essex) :  on  farming  in  the  district, 
L466 

dease,  Mr.  B.  S.  (depufy  derk  to 
Shropshire  Council) :  on  sheep 
scab,  L  429,  480 

denstone  Winterbome,  Dorset : 
Ancient  house  at,  L  258 

Cleveland  bays,  iL  822»  828,  824,  325 

Cleveland,  Vale  of,  Torks :  iL  822,  828 

dose,  George  (coachman) :  on  the 
agricultural  labourer  of  Uie  past,  ii. 
888 

dosworth,  Somersetshire,  i.  246 

doth-making,  at  Winterslow,  Wilt- 
shire, L  15 

dun  Union,  Shropshire :  comparative 
census  returns,  L  428,  424 

Coohraue,  Captain:  on  agricultural 
education,  L  188 

Cochrane,  Miss  Constance  (Croxton, 
Cambs) ;  her  labours  in  the  im- 
provement of  rural  dwellings,  ii. 
5^-64 

Cochrane,  Mr. :  Arming  with  Mr.  Bider 
Haggard  in  South  Afdoa,  L  551 

Cochrane,  Mr.  Bobert  (Croixton, 
Cambs):  estate,  iL  59, 64 

Cookchafors,  ii.  17 

Cookfield,  Suflolk,  ii.  888 

Cocking,  Sussex,  i.  107 

«Coke  of  Norfolk/  father  of  the  pre- 
sent  Earl  of  Leicester,  iL  582 

Cokenach,  Herts,  L  558 

Cold  Harbour  Inn,  Lincolnshire: 
Boman  remains,  ii.  158, 154 

ColdweUs,  Herefordshire,  L  818 

Colebome,  Obeltenham,  L  402 
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C!oIeridge,  Bir.  Edward:  Aid  in  the 
restoration  of  8i.  Panoras,  Canter- 
bury, i.  165 

Golney  Heath  (Herts) :  agriooltoral 
conditions  round,  i.  579 

Colonial  CoUege,  Hollesley  Bay, 
Suffolk,  ii.  445 

CoWin,  Colonel  Beale,  CJ3.  (Monk- 
hams)  :  Essex  estate,  i.  470 ;  Aimes 
Green  Farm,  480 ;  Bed-polls,  481 

Combe,  Hampshire:  dereUct  land  in 
neighbourhood,  i.  57,  60 

Commerce,  British,  deoay  of,  ii.  574 

Competition,  foreign,  ii.  207-S70,  586, 
559,560 

CouTiot  laboor  on  Dartmoor,  L  185, 
186 

Cony,  Thomas  (of  Basingthorpe  by 
Stoke  Bochford) :  honsd^old  book, 
ii.  150 

Cooke,  llr.  Bryan  Davies  (agent  to 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Kimbol- 
ton):  on  the  position  of  agricul- 
ture in  Huntingdonshire,  ii.  83,  84 

Cooke,  Mr.  Badoliffe  (Hereifordshire) : 
details  of  his  cider  works,  i.  S90 
391,392 

Coombe  St.  Nicholas,  Somerset: 
exodus  of  labourers  from,  i.  388 

Cooper,  Mr.  B.  C.  (Waltham-on-the- 
Wolds,  Leicestershire) :  on  the 
agricultural  outlook,  ii.  260,  361 

Cooper,  Mr.  B.  £.  (Henley-in-Arden ; 
agent  to  Sir  W.  Jaffray,  Ac) :  on 
farms  and  farming  in  Warwick- 
shire, L  409-418 

Cooper's  Farm,  Winterslow,  Wilt- 
shir^  L  10, 17 

Co-operati?e  agricultural  banks,  iL 
174-178, 180 

Co-operative  assodations,  IL  553,  554, 
565,  571 

Co-operative  Credit  Banks,  L  500, 501 ; 
U.  549,  554,  555,  568.  See  under 
Lincolnshire 

Co-operative  dairy  factories,  U.  480, 
570,  571 

Co-operative  fanning;,  i.  269 ;  ii.  143 

Co-operative  societies  to  establish 
smaU-holdingA,  L  880,  881,  841, 
383 

Cope,  Sir  Anthony  (Vice-chancellor 
to  Queen  Blisabethj :  relics  in 
Oxfordshire,  ii.  103, 108 

Copley,  Mr.  (George  (Upper  Brough- 
ton,  Nottinghamshire) :  farm  and 
views,  ii.  354, 355 

CoproUtes,  ii  11, 19,  81,  434,  480 


Cop^old,  ii  40,  41,  43, 44, 57*  66, 181, 
580,  546,  553,  555 

Cornish,  Mr.  George  (Stognmber, 
Somerset) :  holding,  i.  386 

Cornwall :  acreage,  i  218  ;  nature  of 
cultivated  area,  218;  formerly 
largelv  in  the  hands  of  small 
proimetors,  218,  219  ;  falling  value 
of  land,  218  ;  migration  of  farmers 
to  cheaper  shires,  218  :  a  falling 
population,  219;  change  in  the 
ownership  of  land,  219;  nntg  and 
selling  values,  219,  221,  222,  238  ; 
position  of  the  labcmrer,  219, 
221,  331,  333,  338;  abandon- 
ment of  the  land  for  ttie  towns,  319, 

330,  333 ;  education,  319,  331,  333 ; 
wages,  330, 331, 333 ;  ooUageaooom- 
modation,  330,  331,  333,338;  de- 
population of  villages,  230  ;  position 
of  tMiant-farmersand  landlords,  390, 

331,  333,  338;  no  signs  of  a  revival 
in  agricultoxal  prosperity,  320, 338 ; 
small-holdings,  331 ;  scarcity  of 
labour,  331,  332,  338 ;  introduction 
of  labour-saving  machinery,  388 ; 
recreation  advocated,  333 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of:  Dartmoor  pro- 
perty, i  188, 188 
Come,  Mr.  (Guernsey  :  mi  replaoe- 

ment  of  soil  in  glass  hooses,  i  75 
Cotswolds,  the,  i.  889,  890,  896,  897, 

899  ;  ii  109, 110,  111 
Cottage  accommodation  in  roral  dis- 
tricts,   ii.    546,    548.      See   under 

Counties 
Cottenham  (Cambs) :   smail-holden' 

fruit  farms,  ii.  54 
Cottis  A  Sons  (Bpping) :    thcAr  hfty 

gatherer  or  sweep,  i.  551 
County  Councils  and  light  railways, 

i869 
Courteenhali   Northamptonshire,   ii 

181 
Coventry,    Earl   of    (Croome   Court, 

Worcestershire) :  Herefords,  i  398 ; 

working  of  his  estate,  863-866 :  on 

labour  and  the  national  food  supply, 

864 
Cowdray  House,  Midhurst,  Sussex,  i 

110 
Crag,  Suffolk,  use  of  as  manure,  ii 

424,  436,  437 
Cranfield,  Mr.,  sen.  (Huntingdon) :  on 

the  agricultural  outlook,  ii.  77,  78 
Cranfield,  Mr.  Henry,  jun.  (Buokden, 

Hunts):    farming   experience   and 

views,  ii  78-80 
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Crawford,  Mr.  B.  P. :  his  oaloalation 
of  the  acreage  required  to  grow  the 
food  ttnUs  Britain  imports,  ii.  560 

Crawley,  Sussex,  i.  180 

Crase,  Messrs.  W.  A  F.  (Pensanoe) : 
fruit  and  flower  farm,  L  2S8 

Credit  banks,  1.  600,  601 ;  ii.  649,  664, 
666, 668.    See  under  Lincohishire 

Creoeoted  hop  poles,  i.  189, 168 

Crisp,  Mr.  (Girton,  Cambs) :  breeder 
of  Shire  horses,  ii  88 

Croft,  Lineolnshire,  ii.  S90 

Cromwell  relies,  at  Funley  Hall, 
Torks,  ii.  808 

Crondale,  Hampshire,  L  64 

Croome  Coort,  Woroestershire,  L  898, 
862-866,867 

Cioss,  Mr.  H.  Shepherd  (Hamela 
Park) :  Hertfordshire  estate,  L  631- 
634 

(^ossman,  Mr.  (CcAenaeh,  Herts): 
details  of  his  estate,  L  668-469, 661 ; 
views  on  farming  and  the  agrl- 
eoltnral  outlook,  669-673 

C^Dch  rirer,  Essex:  farm  in  neigh- 
bourhood, i.  469 

Crowboroog^  Beaoon,  Sussex,  i  184 

Croxby,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  167 

Croxton,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  178 

Crumps,  Messrs.  (Gloucester):  pig- 
sties, i.  893 

Cubitt,  Mr.  B.  G.  (Honing  Hall, 
Norfolk,  Chairman  of  the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Agriculture):  estate, 
farming  experienoes,  and  Tiews,  ii. 
460-464 

CulfOTd,  Suffolk,  ti.  881 

Curry,  Mr.  T.  (Morton  Carr,  Torks) : 
farm  and  Tiews,  ii  887-889 

Curry,  Mr.  T.,  jun.  (sgent  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Dorman,  Nunthorpe,  Torks):  on 
the  agricultural  position,  ii.  887, 888 

Cutler's  Farm,  Wootton  Wawen, 
Warwickshire,  i.  418 


DinoDiLs,  culture  d,  in   Guems^, 

i.  78 
Dairy  farming.    See  under  Counties 
Dallon-on-Tees,    Darlington,     Tork- 

shire,  ii.  873 
Dampney,  Mr.  G.  (Chiltem  Farm,  near 

Ilohester,    Somerset) :    details   of 

farm,  i.  340,  348 
Dampney,    Mr.    H.    (Manor    Farm, 

Closworth) :  details  of  farm,  L  340, 

346 
Danebury  Bing,  i.  68 


Danidi  bottor,  IL  876-877 

Dann,  Mr.  (Honeypot  Farm,  Wendling, 
Norfolk) :  farm,  ii.  498 

Dartmoor,  Devon,  i.  183-186 

Dartmoor  Prison  Farm :  details  of  its 
working,  i.  186-188 

Dauntsey  property  (Lady  Meux's) : 
rental  value,  i.  40 

Davis,  Mr.  (agent  for  Lord  North, 
Wroxton) :  views  on  agriculture  in 
Oxforddure,  ii  104,  106 

Dawes,  Sir  Edwyn,  K.C.M.G.  (Favers- 
ham):  views  on  the  agricultural 
conditions  in  Kent,  i.  160-163 

Dawson,  Mr.  Horace  (Foxhall  Farm, 
Suffolk;  bailiff  to  Mr.  Pretyman): 
farming  experiences,  iL  438 

Dawson,  Mr.  J.  Charles  (Park  Farm, 
Nacton,  Suffolk) :  fanning  experi- 
ences and  agricultural  outlook,  ii. 
438,439 

Dawson,  Mr.  Spencer  (Stratton  Hall, 
Suffolk):  farming  experiences,  iL 
436,438 

De  Carteret,  Colonel  Malet  (St.  Ouen, 
Jersey) :  manor,  L  100 

De  Ferrars,  Baron  of  Oakham,  and 
his  hors^oe  levy,  ii.  371 

De  Saumarez,  Lord :  Guernsey  estate, 
i.  74,  77 

Dealing :  in  conjunction  with  farming, 
i.  177 

Deardsend,  Herts,  i.  646 

Death  duties,  ii.  668 

Dedham,  Essex,  L  449 

Dedham,  Vale  of,  i.  48^-441 

Deighton,  Torkshire,  ii.  880 

Dengie  Hundred,  Essex:  derelict 
land,  1.466;  the  Flats,  469 

Denmark,  effects  of  having  a  Govern- 
ment sympathetic  to  agriculture,  ii 
670;  comparative  statement  of  in- 
crease in  exports  since  1876,  671 

Dent,  Major  (lUbeton  HaU,  Hunsin- 
gore) :  on  agriculture  in  Torkshire, 
ii  383,  387,  388;  cottages  and 
small-holdings,  388 ;  residence,  389 

Dent,  Ifiss :  on  the  jousting  ground  at 
Bibston  HaU,  ii  389 

Dent,  Mr.  (Leybum,  Wensleydale, 
Torks) :  on  the  cheese  industry,  ii 
884 

Denton,  Mr.  Samuel  (Board  school- 
master, Eimbolton,  Hunts):  on 
education  and  agricultural  industry, 
ii88 

Depopulation,  ii  640,  666.  See  under 
Counties 
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Deril'B  Dyka.  the,  Ounbt,  IL  17 
DeTonahire:  MTMge,  L  176;  aoil, 
176,  188, 187,  190, 195 ;  rente  and 
land  yalaes,  177,  182,  184,  189. 
190,  198,  195,  196,  197,  198,  200, 
202,  205,  208,  209,  210,  212 ;  posi- 
tion of  tenant  fannen  and  land- 
lords, 176, 177, 179,  180,  181,  189, 
190,  192,  198,  195,  197,  198,  199, 
200,  201,  202,  208,  204,  206,  208, 
209,  211,  218,  216;  the  labour 
problem,  177,  178,  181,  182,  185, 

188,  194,  197,  199,  200,  201,  203, 
205,  206,  207,  210,  211,  212,  214, 
215,  216;  desertion  of  the  land 
by  the  young  men,  181, 185,  188, 

189,  197,  199,  202,  206,  209,  211, 
218,  245;  eottage  aocommodation, 
179,  181,  185,  189,  196,  197,  199, 

200,  201,  208,  206,  207,  209.  210, 
214;    wages,   188,  189,    197,  200, 

201,  202,  205,  206,  207,  210,  218 ; 
edocatiaik,  189, 196,  198,  199,  201, 

202,  206,  207,  211,  215,  217;  smaU- 
holdings,  175,  176,  181,  182,  199, 
200,  202,  204,  208,  214;  sheep, 
176,  177,  179,  188,  184,  187,  191 ; 
oattie,  175,  177, 178,  179. 180, 182, 
188, 184, 187, 191, 210 ;  dairy  farm- 
ing,  176,  177,  178,  179,  186,  187, 
189,    191,    192;    hone    dealing, 

178,  210;  pigs,  187;  grassland, 
187,  195,  Um,  201 ;  pastore,  175, 
179,180, 182, 190, 199, 205 ;  oeieals, 
178, 186, 187,  198,  208,  206;  hay, 

179,  187,  188;  root  orope,  179, 
181, 186,  191 ;  poteto  onltoze,  180, 
204 ;  eabbage  growing,  190 ;  apple 
growing,  175,  192,  198,  216 ;  deal- 
ing as  an  ancillary  to  farming,  177, 
178;  objections  of  farm  hands  to 
Stmday  labour,  178,  188,  208; 
limestone  qoarry  and  kilns,  180, 
181 ;  wool,  182, 200,  208.  206 ;  mol- 
tiplieation  of  small-holdings  advo- 
eated,  182 ;  alternations  of  rich  and 
poor  land,  188 ;  Dartmoor  ponies, 
188, 187 ;  granite  quarries  on  Dart- 
moor, 188,  185,  186;  Dartmoor 
farmers  or  Moormen,  184 ;  Prison 
Farm  on  Dartmoor,  185-188;  the 
making  of  Deyonshire  cream,  191 ; 
eider  making,  192 ;  cnrions  inscrip- 
tion concerning  James  L  on  a  pair 
of  deer's  horns,  194 ;  migration  of 
DeTonshire  farmers  to  Sssez, 
195,  216  ;  operation  of  the  People's 
Befreshment  House  Association  at 


BioadQljst,  196;  allotmenls,  197; 
local  co-operatifie  agricnltnral  asso- 
ciations, 198;  importation  of 
foreign  workmen  suggested,  199; 
solicitors  as  managers  of  estates, 
201 ;  laboor-saying  machinery,  201 ; 
the  fanner's  penonal  sopcffintea- 
dence  indiiyensable,  201,  202; 
eaases  of  the  efanishment  of  the 
yeoman,  204;  cnltivation  of  the 
jam  indnstiy  soggested,  204; 
Irish  labour  in^orted,  205; 
remedies  suggested  for  the  revival 
of  farming  prosperity,  211;  in- 
difference of  British  Govecnmente 
to  the  land  andite  interests,  212; 
evils  of  the  drinking  habit,  214; 
labourers'  provident  institotions  in 
the  thirties,  214 ;  a  stove  inscribed 
on  a  mug  sixty  years  ago,  215; 
testimony  to  the  Indutry  d 
farmers,  216;  the  cry  lor  Protec- 
tion, 217 

Dibben,  Mr.,  sheep-breeder:  farm  at 
Biahc^tone,  Wiltshire,  L 19,  20, 21, 
24,  25,  26,  27 

Dickinson,  Mr.  (miller  and  farmer, 
BranstoQ,  liincolnshire) :  fanning 
experiences  and  views,  iL  226-829 ; 
farm,  282,  288 

Digby,  BCr.  Wingfleld,  MJP. :  on  the 
labonr  jnoblem,  L  254 

Diggle,  Mr.  J.  H.  (Moulton  Spalding, 
steward  to  the  Willow  Tree  Eaim 
Syndicate,  <fec.) :  hie  stetemeni  of 
the  system  on  which  small-holdings 
are  managed  in  Idncolndilre  aoii 
Norfolk,  iL  288-242 ;  506 

Dilley,  Mr.  Arthur  George  (Dilley, 
Son,  A  Bead,  land  agents,  Hunt- 
ingdon) :  on  the  agricultoial  posi- 
tion, iL  91-4M 

Dingle,  Mr.  John  W.  (North  Darley, 
Callington) :  experiences  and  views 
of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in 
OomwaU,  L  219-220 

D^ock,  Mr.  B.  J. :  inventor  of  a  new 
traction  engine,  ii.  556 

Disfarowe,  Canon  (rector  of  Benmgton, 
lonoolnshixe) :  farming  experienflse, 
iL212 

Disbrowe,  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  (Benington) : 
flower  and  bnlb-growkig  busineeaat 
Welboum  Nurseries,  iL  112,  218 

Ditchingham:  a  phase  of  oottags 
tenure,  L  88,  89 ;  nnrBes,228;  tiiir- 
teenth-centu^  vineyard  at,  iL  98; 
farming  conditions,  509  el  ssg. ;  515, 
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516 ;  vesolte  of  a  plonghiiig  eompe- 
tition,  545 

Dixon,  Mr.  Soarth  (Saltbam,  Yorks) : 
estate,  ii.  284;  Glev^and  Baor  Stud 
Book,  822;  887,849,350 

Dobarte,  John  (the  younger) :  his  oofty 
of  a  map  of  Feokenham,  L  405 

Dobson,  Mr.  ^Dromai^y  Hoase, 
Northailerton,  xorks) :  fanning  ex- 
perienoes,  IL  829,  830 

Dodd,  Mr.  Walter  (guardian  and 
difltriot  oonnoiUor,  Qayton  Hall 
Farm,  Norfolk) :  farm,  farming  ex- 
perienoes,  and  views,  ii  474<477 

Dodder  in  olover,  iL  98 

Doodle  a)or8et  -  waster,  Norfolk ; 
smike,  DoTonshire),  i.  266 

Dorohester,  Donet,  i  257;  annoal 
hiring  fair,  280 

Dorman,  Mr.  A.  J.(GreyTowen,Nim- 
thorpe) :  Torkihire  estate,  iL  887 

Dormer,  Mr.  Frank  (schoolmaster, 
Great  BoUright,  Oxon) :  on  the 
agrionltonJ  position,  ii.  114 

Dorsetshire  :  acreage,  i.  257 ;  con- 
formation of  connty,  257 ;  rents  and 
land  yalaes,  258,  259.  261,  268, 
265,  274,  275,  276;  position  of 
tenant  fanners  and  landlords,  258, 

259,  265;  the  labour  problem,  259, 

260,  268,  265,  267,  268,  278,  281, 
282;  desertion  of  the  land  by 
joong  men,  260,  268;  cottage 
accommodation,  257,  259,  260,  264, 
265,  266,  267,  278,  275,  277,  282 ; 
wages,  259,  261,  268,  268, 281,  282 ; 
smaU-holdings,  260,  269,  272,  278, 
274-279,  280;  edocation,  270; 
farm  boildings,  267;  depopolation 
of  Tillages,  285 ;  sheep,  262,  264» 
265,  266;  wool,  262;  cattU,  266; 
dairy  farming,  258,  280,  281 ;  soil, 
257,  264,  274 ;  pastoie,  257 ;  grass- 
land,  258,  265;  cereals,  258, 
259,  262,  265,  266;  barley,  262; 
decrease  in  tiie  area  of  wheat 
grown,  266,  267 ;  allotments, 
266;  Laboor-hi-Tain  farm,  258; 
prairie  farmers,  259;  a  oounfy  of 
magnificent  Tiews,  261 ;  onthrashed 
ric&  and  lack  of  labour,  262; 
illustrations  of  the  decay  of  agri- 
culture, 268;  the  advantages  to 
labourers  on  Lord  Portmau's  estate, 
265 ;  want  of  religious  feeUng,  266 ; 
disiHppearance  of  tiie  yeomen  far- 
mers, 267;  proposed  cultivation  of 
great    areas   by   joint-stock   com- 


panies, 269,  270,  271,272 ;  shooting 
and  hunting  at  the  present  day, 
270,  271 ;  dislike  of  Sunday  work, 
278 ;  copyholders  under  a  corpora- 
tion, 278;  Sir  Bobert  £dgcuinbe*s 
history  <^  the  working  of  Bew 
Farm,  Winterbome  St.  Martin, 
and  his  dealings  with  it,  274^279; 
successful  effort  to  retain  labourers 
on  the  land,  279,  286 ;  Dorchester 
annual  hiring  fair,  280;  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy's  views  on  the  past 
and  Bwseiit  position  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  282-286;  insecurity 
of  tenure  the  prime  cause  of  the 
nugration  of  labourers  to  towns, 
283,284 

Dow,  Mr.  (earner) :  on  smalKholdings 
in  Essex,  i.  468 

Doward  Hill,  Whitchurch:  small- 
holdings, i,  817 

Downham,  parish  of  (Cambs) :  details 
of  farms  held  chiefly  by  small 
proprietors  and  condition  of  holders, 
u.  40-45 

Downs  property  (Lady  Meux's) :  rental 
value,  i.  40 

Dowsers  (water-finders),  L  18, 10 

Drainage  and  Land  Improvement 
Company,  ii.  488,  484 

Driffield,  Yorkshire,  ii.  865,  866 

Du  Cane,  the  late  Mr.  Peter:  his 
Braxted  (Essex)  estate,  i.  460 

Duck-decoys,  Orwell,  Suffolk,  ii  421, 
422,428 

Duckham,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
(Herefordshire):  his  work  on  behalf 
of  agriculture,  i.  814 

Dudding,  Mr.  Henry  (Biby,  Lincoln- 
shire) :  sheep  and  cattle  breeder,  ii. 
169 

Dudley,  Mr.  Edgar,  F.SX  (land  agent, 
Plymouth,  and  Surveyor  to  H.M. 
War  Departaneni):  on  the  agri- 
cultaral  position  in  the  West  of 
England,  i.  200,  201 

Duke,  BCr.  (Yorkshire  labourer) :  ran* 
dom  farming  recollections,  ii.  860 

Dunnett,  Mr.  (Btour  House,  Dedham): 
on  farming  conditions  in  Essex,  L 
448,449 

Dunsmore,  Warwickshire,  L  412 

Dunster,  Somerset,  i.  237 

Dunston,  Lincoln  Heath:  the  tra- 
veller's danger  lamp  at,  ii.  220 

Durrell,  Mr.  (cowkeeper,  vegetable  and 
flower  grower) :  farm  in  Jersey,  L 
89,  91, 92,  94,  96,  9» 
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Dntoh  batter,  iL  876, 877 

Datoh  €k>vemment*B  bounty  to  jam 

makers,  i.  852 
DuTal    Brothers,    Messrs.    (Jersey) : 

their  holdings,  i.  98 
Dyer,  Mr.  (Oookfield,  Saffolk):  farm, 

ii.  890 


Bambs,  Mr.  (Linoh  Farm) :  his  Tiews 
on  farming  and  details  of  his  Sussex 
holding,!  107-110 

Eardiston,  Tenbory  Worcestershire, 
i.870 

Earl  Soham,  Saffolk  ii.  898 

East  and  West  Ridings  Joint  Agri- 
eultaral  Ck>onoil:  research  and 
instraction  at  their  Manor  Farm, 
Oarforth,  Torks,  ii.  803 

East  Farleigh,  Kent:  farming  at,  1.166 

East  Flegg,  Norfolk,  ii.  450 

East  Hatle7,  Sandy,  Beds,  U.  58 

East  Hoatnly,  Sussex:  poor  rate  in, 
i.  128 

East  Hoathly  schools:  agrioaltural 
education  at,  i.  183 

East  Sutton,  Kent :  farming  at,  i.  166 

Eastbum,  Torkshire,  ii.  865 

Easters,  the,  Essex,  i.  472,  476 

Eastes,  Mr.  (schoolmaster,  Telling, 
Hunts):  on  the  agricultural  out- 
look, ii.  78,  74 

Ebele  riier,  WUts,  i.  20 

Ecdedastioal  ConmiissionerB :  land 
held  under  at  Downham,  Oambs, 
ii.  40-45;  Lincolnshire  estate,  166 

Eddie,  Mr.  O.  William  (Little  Ponton, 
Lincolnshire) :  farm  and  experiences, 
U.  152, 158 

Edgar,  Mr.  (Kni^^t's  Hill,  OockMd, 
Suffolk) :  farm,  U.  888,  890 

Edgcumbe,  Sir  Robert :  his  report  on 
&e  working  of  Rew  Farm,  Winter- 
borne  St.  Martin,  L  27fr-279 

Edgehill,  Oxfordshire,  ii.  100, 101, 109 

Edgmond,  Newport,  i  480 

Education  Department:  Miss  Russell's 
suggestion  respecting  children  in 
the  hop  gardens,  i.  164 

Education,  rural :  operation  of  present 
qrstem  on  the  labourer,  ii,  542,  543, 
546,  550,  551,  567.  See  under 
Oountiee 

Edward  TIL,  King;  details  of  his 
estate  at  Sandringham,  Norfolk,  and 
his  great  interest  therein,  ii.  484- 
489 

Edwards,  Bfr.  B.  (Strangwtvth,  Pem- 


bridge):  adTOoaoy  of  small -holdings, 
L  808,  309 

Egleton,  Rutlandshire,  ii.  272 

Bgmere,  Norfolk,  ii.  471 

Egmont,  Earl  of:  Sussex  estate,  L  110 

Blfrida,  Queen :  tradition  concerning, 
i.53 

Ellen,  Mr.  F.  C.  (estate  agent) :  on 
farming  in  Hampshire,  L  51,  52,  56, 
67,  58,  59,  60 

Elhngham  Hall,  Norfolk,  ii  509 

Eltisley  (Oambs) :  labourers*  dwellings, 
ii  69-64 

Blwes,  Mr.  fi.  J.,  FJi.a  (Oolebcme, 
Oheltenham):  on  the  agricultural 
position,  i402 

Ely,  ii.  1,  85 

Emerson,  Mr.  Oharles  A.  (Deighton, 
Torks);  estate,  and  agricultural 
views,  U.  880,  881 

Eminson,  Mr.  T.  B.  F.  (Gonerby 
House,  Scotter ;  Qainsborou^ 
medical  officer  of  health) :  views  on 
the  position  of  agriculture  in  his 
district  of  Lincohishire,  ii  284-238 

Epping,  Essex,  i  551 

Epping  Forest,  i  472,  481 

Epton,  Mr.  Robert  James  (Northolme 
Farm,  Wiunfleet  St.  BCary,  Lincoln- 
shire) ;  details  of  a  ^ypio!il  holding, 
and  views,  ii.  215-219 

Spworth  (AiLholme),  ii  186 ;  parsonage 
in  which*  Wesley  was  bom,  189; 
small-holdings,  189;  agricultural 
details  concerning,  189-198 

Esingtune,  William:  his  curious  in- 
scription (1610)  on  deer's  honi8»  i 
194 

Essendon,  Herts,  i  588 

Essex :  acreage,  i  486 ;  soil,  486, 444, 

447,  456,  469,  472,  476,  477,  478, 
479,  480 ;  rents  and  land  values, 
487,  488,  442,  448,  444,  446,  448, 
449,  458,  454,  455,  466,  467,  468, 
478,  474,  475,  478,  480,  486,  487, 
489,  491,  498,  504 ;  position  of  ten- 
ant ftitfmers  and  landlords,  488, 441, 
442,  448,  444,  452,  458,  454,  455, 
460,  467,  474,  475,  478,  480,  488, 
484,  487,  488,  489,  490;  the  Ubour 
problem,  486,  437,  488,  440,  442, 

448,  444,  445,  446,  448,  449,  450, 
458,  454,  455,  462,  465,  467,  468, 
471,  474,  475,  478.  480,  488,  484, 
486,  487, 488,  489,  494 ;  the  exodus 
from  the  land  and  its  causes,  449, 
450,468,455,478,489,494;  wages, 
438,442, 448, 446, 450, 458, 458, 461, 
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467,  468,  471,  475,  476.  478.  479, 
480,  487,  489,  50S,  505 ;  edneation, 
489,  489,  498,  496,  496;  depopala^ 
tion,  468,  476,  478,  491;  smaU- 
holdings,  440,  444,  448,  456,  460, 
461,  462,  465,  468,  490,  496,  501; 
cottage  aoeommodation,  442,  448, 
444,  448,  449,  455,  468,  474,  475, 
477,  479,  480,  484,  487,  488,  489, 
498;  tithe,  441,  446,  470,  491, 
506,  507 ;  oatUe,  441,  448,  445,  447, 
449,  452,  458,  455,  478,  477,  481, 
482 ;  sheep.  441,  444,  445,  449,  458, 
456,  474,  480 ;  horses,  444 ;  pigs, 
454;  daily  farming,  456,  463,  465, 
477,478,479,480,484,485;  cereals, 
441,  442,  444,  464,  455,  460,  463, 
475,  476,  478,  480;  root  crops, 
441,  442,  444,  448,  455,  457.  475, 
487;   grass  and  arable,  444,  458, 

455,  465,  466,  470,  475,  480,  482, 
488,  485,  486  ;  beans  and  peas,  447, 
448,  456,  457 ;  radish  ooltiyation, 
457 ;  hay,  479,  480.  482.  485.  486, 
487;  potatoes,  485;  turnips,  487; 
ponltrj,   452,  477;    fmit  growing, 

456,  460-462,  470^72,  476;  the 
Tale  of  Dedham,  489;  migration 
of  DcTonshire  farmers  to,  195; 
water  supply,  442,  444,  445,  447; 
*  elevens '  and  *  beavers,'  445 ;  relioe 
of  the  earthquake,  447 ;  dealers,  449 ; 
railway  rates,  450,  451,  456 ;  wool, 
452 ;  co-operation  between  farmers, 

454,  482,  497,  498,  500 ;  laboor-bill, 

455,  465,  469,  478,  480 ;  rotation  of 
crops,  455 ;  drooght,  457, 458,  461 ; 
the  condition  of  the  agrionltaral 
labourer  in  the  past,  458,  459 ;  the 
Tiptree  froit  farm,  460-462;  jam 
making,  461 ;  remedy  for  the  roral 
exodus,  462;  tillage  books  of  the 
farm,  468 ;  difference  between 
morning  and  evening  milk,  468; 
wheat  growing  made  profitable,  468, 
464;  tables  of  profits  for  four- 
teen years  on  one  of  Lord 
Rayleigh's  best  and  worst  farms, 
464;  milk  shops  in  London  in 
connection  with  dairy  farming,  465  ; 
the  *  black '  districts,  466 ;  dereUct 
hind,  466,  469, 470,  489,  502  ;  culti- 
vation under  glass,  470-472 ;  alien 
competition  at  Waltham  Cross,  471 ; 
women  labour  in  glass  houses,  471, 
472 ;  the  Boothings  and  Easters,  472 
473 ;  Sunday  labour  on  dairy  farms, 
478;  scenery  near  Epping  Forest, 


481 ;  cost  of  marketing  hay,  482 ; 
experiments  in  grass  at  Naaeing, 
482,  488;  women  as  cow  milkers, 
484 ;  unenclosed  land  and  its  pests, 
485;  housing  labourers  in  the 
Waltham  district,  487,  488 ;  reme- 
dies to  reinstate  wheat  cultivation, 
490;  aid  to  the  land  and  the 
labourer,  492 ;  the  Salvation  Army 
tomhig  colony  at  Hadleigh,  493- 
504 ;  General  Booth's  views  on  the 
means  for  keeping  the  labourer  to 
the  land,  4H-504;  agricultural 
credit  banks,  500,  501 ;  niade- 
husbandry,  501 ;  agricultural  sta- 
tistics in  1795, 504,  505 ;  answers  to 
queries  on  agricultural  conditions 

groposed  by  the  Board  of  A^g^culture 
I  1795,  505,  507;  poors-rates  in 
Great  Dunmow  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  506;  a  corn- 
growing  country,  508 

Bssington  family ;  tombs  in  Brightwell 
Church,  Sussex,  iL  425 

Evans,  the  Bev.  Mr.  (rector  of  Preston 
Capes,  Northamptonshire) :  agrioul- 
tund  views,  ii.  129 

Evans,  Sir  John :  on  Cambridgeshire 
fen  relics,  iL  81 

Bvans-Lombe,  Mr.  (Seaming,  Nor- 
folk) :  estote.  iL  500 

Evelyn,  Mr.  (Kinsham  Court,  Pres- 
teign,  Herefordshire),  L  811 

Everitt,  Mr.  William  (chairman  of  the 
Wilburton  Parish  Council):  his 
Cambridgeshire  small-holding,  IL  85 

Evesham,  Tale  of:  the  lumie  of 
gardening.  L  848;  increase  of 
population,  844,  849;  fruit  and 
vegetable  cultivation,  845-862 

Exeter,  Marquis  of:  Butlandshire 
estate,  ii.  260 

Exmoor,  i.  225 ;  the  red  deer,  280 

Exning  (Cambs),  and  the  Boadicea 
tradition,  ii.  18 

Eye,  Talley  of  the,  Leicestershire,  iL 
268 

Eynesbury,  Hunts,  ii.  75 

Byre,  Bev.  G.  (Far  Forest) :  his  interest 
in  small-holdings,  L  829,  880 


Fabeb,  Mr.  Beckett,  M.P. :  Tcnrkshire 
estate,  ii.  808;  luncheon  to  the 
Institute  of  Journalists,  309 

Fairbum,  Mr.  (Button  Bonville, 
Torks):  farming  experiences,  iL 
886,  837 
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Pftintead  FiurBi,  Norfoft,  ii.  480 

Furj,  Ui.  (Priory  Farm,  Hvmti): 
fmalng  and  yiews,  ii.  84 

Fall  Oatat,  Newtcm-on-the^Otte, 
Yorks,  ii.  996 

For  Fores*,  WoroMtorriilTa,  i.  899 

Farm-oottage  holdings,  L  482 

Fanrisy  flUl,  Wbarfedala,  Torks: 
relies  of  Oromwefl  and  Falrfsi,  and 
piotores,  ii.  807,  808 

Forr,  Hr.  Edward  (Horke  Ooort, 
Pembridg^ :  bisehampioD  Hcrelord 
bull,  L  810 ;  treatment  of  labonms, 
811 

FkTeraham,  Kent :  oonditioii  of  fann- 
ing in  ttie  distriot,  L  160-189 

Fawkes,  Mr.  F.  H.  (Famley  Hall, 
Wharfedale) :  Torkriiire  esliite,  and 
Tiews  on  ag^enltore,  H  804  0i  m^, 

Fkwsley,  MorUiamptonshire,  ii.  198 

FeekeniLam,  Woroeetershire :  map  of, 
ordered  to  be  made  by  Qooen 
EHsabetb  in  1801 :  detaUs  given,  i. 
406,  406 ;  plan  of,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  oentary,  ii.  7,  8 

FMi  farms,  Gambs,  ii.  19-14,  80,  81. 
See  Linoolnahire 

Fenn,  Mr.  J.  (Ardlei^) ;  on  the  agri- 
cnltiiral  ontlook  in  Essex,  i.  441 

Ferris,  Mr.  (Upper  Salthrop) :  sheep- 
breeder,  i.  86 

Feversham,  Earl  of :  estate,  Byedale, 
Torks,  U.  861 

Fieldsend,  Mr.  Charles  (S3rmond-le* 
Mire,  Linodbiisfaire) :  details  of  farm 
and  agrienltnral  views,  ii.  187-161 

Fieldsend,  fi(r.  John  Thomas  (Bfai- 
broolM,  Linoolnshire) :  farming  ex- 
periences and  views,  ii.  161-166 

Fig-trees,  enltivation  of,  in  Guernsey, 
i.75 

Finch,  Miss  Margaret .  on  the  evstom 
of  affixing  horseshoes  on  Oakham 
Castle  gate,  ii.  971 

Finch,  the  late  Mr.:  Bntiandshire 
estate,  ii  960 

Finch,  Mr.  O.  H. :  Bntlandshire  estate, 
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Hops.    See  onder  hop  OoantieB 
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187, 140, 158, 171 :  wool,  140,  158, 
156;  hop  onltivation,  187,  188, 189, 

140,  141,  142,  144,  145,  148,  151, 
152,  158,  155,  156,  157, 169,  168- 
165,  179,  174;  frait  coltnre  gene- 
raUy,  187,  188,  140,  141, 149, 148, 
146,  147,  148,  159,  155,  156,  157, 
158, 179, 174 ;  nuts,  187, 157^straw. 
berries,  140,  142;  valocs  of  or- 
chards, 142,  144,  146,  158  ;  apple 
orchards,  142, 157, 158 ;  cherry  and 
plmn  orchards,  142,  148,  144, 145, 
146,  158;  grass  and  pasture,  188, 

141,  150, 152,  158;  woodland  and 
timber,  187,  188,  151 ;  marshland, 
187, 188, 158 ;  ^eat,  150, 158, 171 ; 
dairy  farming,  159 ;  creosoting  hop 
poles,  189,  158;  the  primitive 
Kentish  plough,  140;  destruction 
of  small  birds  and  increase  of 
insect  plagues,  144;  lack  of  fixity 
of  tenure,  144;  reasons  keeping 
tenants  on  their  holdings,  145; 
the  biggest  cherry  tree  in  England, 
147;  the  restoration  of  St.  Pan- 
oras,  Canterbury,  154,  155 ;  pros- 
pects of  hop  farming,  159 ;  cheaper 
railway  rates  reqnued,  162 ;  hous- 


ing and  general  conditions  of  hop 
pickers,  168-165  ;  past  hiitory  and 
present  prospects  of  Kenti^  sgri- 
culture,  170 ;  market  gardens,  170 ; 
hop  growing  the  chief  agricultoral 
industiy,  172 ;  the  burdoi  of  the 
hop  factor,  172-174 

Kent,  Mr.  Nathaniel:  his  'General 
View '  (1794)  on  sgriculture  in  Nor- 
folk, iL  582, 588 

Kentish  rag,  i.  189 

Kessinglana,  Suffolk :  unsafe  road,  iL 
899 ;  rural  prosperity,  452 

Kidman,  Mr. :  on  farming  in  Norfolk, 
iL451 

Killick,  Dr.  (^lliton  medical  officer 
of  health) :  on  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  in  Somersetshire,  L  997- 
929 

Kimbolton  CasUe,  Hunts,  iL  89 

King,  Mr.  (bailiff  to  Mr.  Pdl  ol  WU- 
burton  Manor,  Oambs),  iL  S4 

King,  Mr,  (Theberton,  Suffolk) : 
small-holding,  iL  408 

King,  Mr.  John  (Winterslow,  Wilts), 
Lll 

King,  fi(r.  B.  William,  J.P.  (Brinkl^, 
Cambs) :  estate  and  fanning  ex- 
perience, iL  14, 15 

King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  iL  472 

Kingstone,  White  Boothing,  Essex,  L 
474 

Kinsham  Ck>urt,  Presteign,  Hereford- 
shire, L  811 

Kirby  Park  Farm,  Leiceetershire,  iL 
248 

EiA,  Mr.  Thomas  (Owstwiek  Hall, 
Burstwiok,  Hull):  statement  of 
accounts  of  seventeen  years'  farm- 
ing, U.  878,  874 

Kirmond-le-Mire,  Lincolnshire,  iL  157 

Knebworth,  Herts,  L  584 

Knightley,  Bi  COiaries,  Bart.  (Faws- 
ley,  Northamptonshire) :  estate  and 
agricultural  views,  iL  198, 195-197 ; 
park  and  mansion,  197  ;  scenery, 
199 

Knights  Templars,  the,  at  Bibaton 
Hall,  Tmrks,iL  989,  990 

Knollys,  Mr.  0.  B.  (Alresford,  Hants) : 
on  a^oultural  labourers,  L  68 

Knowks,  fi(r.  H.  (Hunsingore,  Torks) : 
farming  and  grasing  experience,  ii. 
991>99d 

Kyle,  Bey.  J.  L.  (rector  of  Carlton- 
m-Cleveland  ana  Faceby,  Torks): 
farming  experience  and  views,  iL 
825-327 
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L4  BooQin,  Jersey,  i.  96 

Lftboor  PzoUem,  the,  iL  iUI9.  8m  imdflr 

OoontieB 
Labonxen,  oonditkm  of,  iL  648,  544. 

See  under  Oounties 
LMh-Siynna,  the  BeT.  Mr.:    palli- 

tMwm  tat  agrioiiltaral  distreee,  L  498 
Lftokford,  Suffolk,  U.  888 
Lady  Wsrwiok  Hoetel,  Beeding,  i  882 
LemboroCI    (a    Lincolnahire    Wold 

turn) :  detail!  of,  iL  166 
Lamm^  Northanta,  iL  143 
Land,   Hr.    (steward   to   Mr.  Dann, 

Wendling,  Norfolk) :  fanning  Tiews, 

iL498 
Land  Tenore  Bill,  Mr.  Lambert's,  L  862 
Land  transfer,  oheapening  of,  ii.  662 
Land  Taloee  and  rents.      See  under 

Ooontiee 
Landowners:  oondition,  iL  648,  648, 

668;    mission,   678.     See     nnder 

Ooonties 
Langbome,     Mr.     Frank    (solioitor, 

Malton,  Torks) :  on  the  position  of 

agrieoltore  in  the  North  Biding,  iL 

860,861 
Lan^ey,  Herts,  i,  666 
Langley,  Kent :  farming  at,  L  166 
Lansdowne,  Lord :  position  as  a  land- 
owner, L  38,  29^ 
Lanyon,   Mr.     (The    Warren,    near 

Braoghing)  :  Hertlordshire  farm,  L 

619-621 
Lapwood,   John  (Ubonrer,   Witbam, 

Bssex) :  farming  ezperienees,  i.  468, 

469 
Laurie,     Mr.      Thomas     (seientillo 

appwratns  maker.  Paternoster  Bow, 

London) :  correspondence  with  the 

Seoretary  of  the  Bath  and  West 

and  Southern  Ooontiee   Society,  on 

the  exhibition  of   specimens   and 

diagrams  of  subjects  connected  with 

agricoltore,  i.  266,  266 
LaTcnham,  Snffdk,  iL  888 
Lavenham  Chorch,  Snffolk,  iL  891 
Laferack,     Mr.   J.    (North   Oarlton, 

Lincolnshire):   farm    and   ezperi- 

snces,  iL  281,  282 
Lawford,  Essex,  L  466 
Le  Brocq,  Captain  Philip :  on  Jers^ 

cattle    breeding,  L    8^    101;    on 

potato  cnltivation,  90;  on  fanning 

generally  in  the  island,  101-108 
Le    Gomn,     Oolonel     (Jersey):     on 

farming  in  the  island,  i.  84,  89,  97, 

98 ;  his  farm,  100 
Le  Messnrier,  Mr.  John :  on  the  con- 


diticms  d  fsnning  and   customs 
preralent  in  Ooemsey,  L  78-80 
Leacock,    fi(r.   B.   P.    (sec  Bewdley 
Horticnltoral  Society  and  Bewdl^ 
Agric  Supply  Assoc.) :  on  co-opera- 
tion in  increasing  the  nomber  of 
smaU-holdings,  L  829,  880,  881 
Learner,  Mr.  E.  (Manor  Farm,  Borgh- 
next-Aylsham,  Norfolk):  his  farm, 
farming  experiences,  and  Tiews,  iL 
466-469 
Leather  dnst  as  manors,  L  846,  866 
Ledbory,  Herefordshire,  L  288,  800 
Leeds,  Kent :  farming  at,  i.  166 
Leeds,  Torks:  hoosing  diffioolties,  iL 

802;  a  noisy  dty,  808 
Leiceeter,  Earl  of,  K.G.,  Lord-Lieo- 
tenant  of  Norfdk  (Holkham,  Nor- 
ioXk) :  system  of  laying  down  poor 
lands  to  grass,  iL  464-466 ;  estate, 
farming  unproTcments,  aikl  views 
on  agrkoltore,  467-472, 608 
Leicester,  town,  ii.    264;    American 

ccmipeUtion,  267 
Leicestscshire,  Botland,  and  Not- 
tingham:  respective  acreage  of  the 
three  ooontiee,  ii.  246;  soils,  264, 
269,  271,276,  277,  279;  rents  and 
land  Talnes,  246, 247, 248,  249,  260. 
264.  266.  266,  268,  269,  262,  266, 

268,  277,  279,  280;  the  laboor 
problem,  246,  248,  249,  260,  266, 
267,  268,  261,  266,  267,  268,  278, 
278;  condition  of  tenant  ftlrmers 
and  landlords,  246,  261,  268,  269, 

260,  261,  262,  264,  266,  266,  272, 

276,  277,  279,  280;  wages,  248, 
266,  266,  267,  266,  267.  273,  278, 
280;  cottage  accommodation,  248, 

269,  261,  267.  278,  279 ;  exodos  of 
laboorers  from  the  land,  247,  260. 

266,  267,  269,  262,  266,  278,  278 ; 
depopulation,  267,  262 ;  edocation, 

267,  278,  279,  280 ;  women  laboor. 

268,  278, 281 ;  small-holdings,  246, 
249,  261,  264,  266,  269.  260,  262. 

266,  266,  279 ;  sheep,  246,  248,  261. 

267,  261,  272,  278,  277,  279;  wool, 
247,  267,  264, 268,  272,  277 ;  cattie. 
246,  247,  248,  261,  261.  262,  268. 

269,  270,  278,  279;  horses,  248, 
279;  dairy  farming,  247, 248,  249. 

261.  266,  266,  267,  260,  266,  268, 

277,  278 ;  cheese  making.  246.  249. 
260.  261,  262,  268,  264.  266.  266, 
267,  261,  276;  process  of  the 
making  of  Stilton  cheese.  252.  268, 
264;  grass  lands,  248, 264, 266, 267, 
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258,  169,  362,  264,  269«  2T6,  278, 
274,  276,  277;  pMtarM,  246,  247, 
250,  254,  265,  268,  259,  260,  268, 
271;  Mttble  land,  249,  260»  261, 
264,  266,  266,  268,  269,  270,  276; 
whest,  246,  246,  248, 249,  262,  264, 
270,  274,  275, 276, 277,  279 ;  tezlej. 
246,  269,  274,  276,  277;  beanf,  274. 
276,  277;  soot  oropt,  248,  274; 
Bwedee,  276 ;  turnips,  259, 274. 277; 
poUtOM,  277 ;  nuuigoldB,  274,  276 ; 
oats,  246,  248,  274, 277 ;  rotation  of 
crops,  249;  maamas,  266,  276; 
hay,  260,  262,  276 ;  oeleEy  eidtoce, 
277;  fmit  growing,  277;  mariLot 
gardening,  264 ;  bee  indostiy,  264; 
inferior  and  casual  labour,  249, 260 ; 
Ironstone  woiks,  260,  261,  268; 
origin  of  the  name  of  StiiUni,  264 ; 
drought,  259,  262,  264,  278,  276; 
prosperitj  brought  by  hunting,  260, 
276 ;  low  prices  of  beef  and  mntton, 
261,  268,  269 ;  Goremment  loans 
to  land,  266;  foreign  food  com- 
petition, 266,  266;  «big  jaw'  in 
cattle  and  cancer  among  hmnan 
beings,  287 ;  American  competition 
in  mannfaotnres  and  meat,  267, 
268,  269,  270;  rates,  270;  piece 
work,  273;  the  plagne  of  thistles, 
274,  276;  S  lands,  274;  trimming 
fences,  276 ;  limestone  qoanries,  277 ; 
Iriidi  laboar,  277;  rehietance  of 
laboorers  to  take  on  for  milking,  278 

Leigh,  Lord  (Stcseleigh  Abbey,  War- 
wiokshiffs) :  estate,  L  410 

Ldston,  Suffolk,  iL  408 

Leney,  Mr.  Hubert  (Oonit  Lodge, 
West  Farleigh,  Kent):  frait  and 
h(^  farm,  i.  166-160;  damage  done 
to  his  estate  by  a  hailstorm,  160 

L'Etac,  Jexsey,  L  91,  97,  98,  99 

LcTett-Scrivener,  BCr.  E^  B.N.  (Bibton 
Abbey,  Suffolk) ;  his  tables  showing 
eomparatiyevalnesof  farm  produce, 
cost  of  labour  and  rentals  (1777- 
1782  and  1902),  and  inferences 
therefrom,  H.  489>448 

Lewes,  Sassez,  L  115, 122 

Lewis,  Mr.  David  (Star  Farm,  Lydham 
Manor,  Shropshire,  on  laboar,  i.  427 

Leybnm  (Wenakydale,Toriis) :  cheese- 
making  at,  ti.  888,  884  ;  886 

Light  railways,  i.  869,  558,  570,  672 ; 
ii.  188,  552 

Light  Railway  Act,  the,  t.  572 

Lightfoot,  Mr.  J.  P.  (Pickering  Bee 


Farm,  Torks):  on  the 

apiaries,  iL  861, 862 
Lilies,  culture  of,  in  Gaernsey,  L  78,  76 
Limestone-qiiarry  and  kilns,  Haiard, 

DcTon,  L  180,  181 
Linch   Fann,  Susses,  details   of,  L 

107-110 
Lincoln  BqaitaUe  Oo-oparatl¥e  Indns- 

trial  Society,  Ltd^  iL  242,  248 
lincoln   Heath:   sgricnltnre   on,  iL 

226-280 
Lincohi  Minster,  iL  281 
Lincolnshire:  acreage,  IL  144;  soils, 

144,  146,  148,  149,  161,  164,  156, 

162,  165,  167,  178,  188.  187,  196, 

197,  199,  204,  209,  212,  218,  218, 

221.  228,  226,  227,  229 ;  rents  and 
land  Talaes,  145. 168, 154. 165, 160, 
164,  166,  167,  172,  180,  182,  186, 
187,  188.  192.  198,  196,  196,  201, 
206,  206,  207,  212.  213,  214.  215, 
220,  221,  225,  229,  280.  281 ;  the 
laboar  problem,  147. 152, 168.  166. 
166.  160,  168,  164,  168,  169,  172. 
178,  180,  187,  196,  196,  2(^,  205, 
212,  214,  220,  222,  224,  280,  232, 
288,  244;  tables  of  comps^atiFB 
wsges  of  horsemen  and  other  laboor, 
147,  148;  retam  of  average  wa«;e8 
on  Panton  farm,  148 ;  condition  of 
tenant  farmers  and  landlords.  168, 
166,  166,  160.  168.  164,  168,  171, 
172,  178,  179.  180,  186,  193,  194. 
196,  200,  201,  202,  208,  210,  214, 
218,  221,  229,  280,  281,  288;  edo- 
cation,  158, 161, 168, 169, 181, 202, 

206,  210,  214,  221,  280,  281,  284, 
286,  288 ;  ezodos  ol  labooreia  from 
the  hvnd,  168,  161,  168,  164,  169, 
172,  195,  196,  202,  216,  224.  236. 
244;  cottage  accommodation,  168. 
156, 164, 168, 181, 206. 207. 211. 221. 

222.  224.  280.231.  236 ;  wages,  166, 
166,  161,  169,  187,  196,  202,  205, 

210,  212,  217.  222,  228.  229,  282; 
small-holdings,  166.  164,  168.  180, 
186,  189.  190.  191.  193,  196,  197, 
208,  204,  206,  206-208,  209.  210, 

211,  212,  214, 219, 224 ;  aUotmsnts, 
155,  168;  dqpopulatimi,  161,  172, 

207,  284,  235 ;  women  laboar,  196, 
210,  212,  215 ;  rates,  196,  208,  216, 
284,  287 ;  effects  of  heavy  taiation 
on  fanning,  203;  tithe,  216,  216; 
farm  buildings,  146, 215, 216 ;  sheep, 
147,  151,  154,  155,  166,  157,  169, 
162,  163,  168,  170.  173,  201,  204, 
218.  214.  216,  217.  221,  222,  227, 
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282,  288. 244 ;  wool,  146,  147,  1/M(, 
166,  164,  170,  171.  180,  901,  204, 

213,  218,  222,  223,  227,  244 ;  oatila, 
1S3,  154,  158,  159,  162,  168,  170, 
178,  204,  214,  217,  221.  222,  228, 
225;  dairy  iiurmiiig,  154,  159,  196, 
214;  pigs,  228;  poultry,  211; 
wheat,  145, 154,  156, 162, 165,  178, 
185,  194,  200,  204,  211,  215,  218, 
228,  227,  228,  230;  barley,  145, 
149,  151,  153,  154,  155,  156,  162, 
168,  165.  166,  167,  168,  197,  211, 
221,  225,  227,  228,  229,  232,  288; 
oats,  149,  151,  156,  159,  162,  166, 
194,  197,  214,  221,  225;  peas,  223 ; 
beans,  211,  215;  white  mustard 
seed,  211,  214,  215,  219;  grass 
lands,  152, 153,  155, 161,  163,  194, 
198,  200,  206,  214,  218,  219,  228, 
225,231;  olover,  157, 194,  200,  21U 

214,  219 ;  potatoes,  145,  186,  187, 
194,  195,  196,  197,  200,  204,  205, 

206,  207,  208,  212,  214,  225,  226, 
284,  244 ;  approximate  cost  of  grow- 
ing an  acre  of  potatoes  and  returns, 

207,  208 ;  pastures,  157,  218,  225 ; 
root  crops,  145,  151,  154,  162,  166, 
194,  200,  211,  229,  232;  rotation  of 
crops,  151,  153, 154,  162,  168,  168, 
193,  214,  219,  222,  224,  232  ;  same 
crops  in  succession,  157;  tomips 
and  swedes,  157, 159, 162, 165,  166» 
167, 173,  208,  227,  232,  233;  man- 
golds, 157 ;  celery  growing,  192, 195, 
211,  284;  flower  ooltvre,  212,  218 ; 
fruit,  221 ;  manures,  157, 186,  194» 
206,  208,  219;  marUng,  165,  166; 
drought,  144,  162,  173,  200,  214; 
drainage,  146;  park  ouhivation, 
149;  ensilage,  149;  water  supply, 
149,  151,  166,  168,  211;  labour- 
bill,  155,  214,  222,  232;  Irish 
labour,  155,  169,  195,  211,  218, 
221,  230,  244;  the  Wold  district, 
156,  157,  165,  166 ;  ancient  earth 
terraces,  158 ;  piecework,  159,  161 ; 
monopolists  and  land  skinners,  160 ; 
steam  mills  and  traction  engines, 
161.  162;  thread-worms  as  lamb- 
killers,  162,  214;  system  of  hiring 
labour,  163,  164;  anthrax,  165; 
prices  fetched  by  cattle  and  sheep 
at  Biby  and  Lincoln,  169, 170, 171 ; 
closing  of  Argentine  ports  to  English 
cattle  and  sheep,  170,  171 ;  sugges- 
tion of  an  Agricultural  Post,  172 ; 
Ooyernment  aid  to  the  land,  172- 
176,  196,    203,    207,  210;    horse- 


breeding,  174, 178, 179, 280;  eftab- 
lishment  of  an  agricultural  Credit 
Society  in  Scawby,  174 ;  working  of 
the  Scawby  Credit  Society,  176-178 ; 
wood  planting,  174, 179 ;  danger  of 
a  timber  famine,  179 ;  opeiation  of 
the  death  duties,  179;  copyhold, 
181;  general  and  parlooular  agri- 
cultural conditions  on  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  181  et  stq, ;  fertilisation 
of  Axholme  by  tlie  Humber  and 
Trent,  181 ;  the  system  of  Warping, 
182-185 ;  Paupers'  Drain  aand  King's 
Causeway,  187 ;  light  railways,  188 ; 
buried  fbreatB,  188,  192;  aenriaul- 
tural  details  concerning  Spworth 
pari^  and  neighbouring  villages, 
189-198;  the  Wroot  drain  panning 
engine,  191;  seliona,  strips,  or 
lands,  192;  charaoteristioa  of  the 
land  from  Lincoln  to  Boston,  197, 
198;  marshlands  and  embankments 
on  thecoast,  198-200,211;  laodqpen 
to  reclamation,  199,  200;  instinct 
of  cattle,  209 ;  the  uglieat  soU  often 
the  richest,  209 ;  lads  of  spring  or 
weU  water,  211;  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  1801, 212;  salt 
l^uis,  215;  details  of  a  typioal 
Wainfleetfarm,  215-219 ;  fen  farms, 
221 ;  fan  roads,  225 ;  farming  on 
Lincobi  Heath,  226-230;  oom- 
parison  between  a  barley  crop  grown 
in  1889  and  1900,  228,  229;  creech 
land,  280 ;  brick-making,  230 ;  self- 
binders,  282,  284;  change  in  the 
physique  of  the  farm  labourer,  234 ; 
overcrowding  and  insanitary  oon- 
ditions,  235  ;  true  and  false  oirili- 
sation,  236,  286;  maintenance  of 
rural  highways,  886 ;  union  between 
farmers  requisite  for  the  common 
good,  237,  238 ;  system  of  co-opera- 
tive small-holdings,  239-242 
linda^  County  Couneil:  experi- 
mental plots,  Axholme,  ii.  186 
Linkinhome,  parish   of  (ComwaU): 

depopulation  of,  i.  220 
Linton-on-Ouse,  Yorks,  ti  294 
Liptons,  Messrs.:    quantity  of  fruit 
made   into   jam  by  them  in  the 
season,  L  851 
Little  Chishall  Church  (Essex),  i.  556 
Little  Ponton,  Tiincolnshire,  iL  152 
Little  Walsingham,  Norfolk :  shrine 
to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham  and 
Wishing  Wells,  ii  472 
Little  WUbraham,  Cambs,  ii  57 
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Littleport,  OambridgeiluTe,  u.  82 

IdTeetook :  rodaotum  in  Britein's  pro- 
dootion,  ii.  561,  662 

Lloyd,  Mr.  John,  J.P.  (Astwiek  Ifanor, 
Herta) :  tann  and  TiewB,  i.  547-649 

Lodar,  Ux,  J.  (Woodbridge,  Suffolk) : 
on  ihe  roial  exodus,  ii.  445 

London :  oonditions  of  life  in,  for  the 
poor,  ii  446 

Long  Helford,  Suffolk,  ii.  895 

Long,  Mr.  (Whiieonaetl,  Norfdk): 
small-holding,  ii  508 

Lopes,  Sir  Massey :  Dartmoor  land- 
lord, L  188 

Lord,  Mr.  J.  Moreton  (Goatley  Grange, 
Northiain):  on  agnonltand  oondi- 
tions in  Bosaez,  L  128, 129, 180 

Lotherton,  Torkshire,  ii  800 

Lowesbr,  Linoolnshire,  iL  257 

Lcrr,  Mr.  Samnel,  J.P.  (Plekeringt 
xorks):  fanning  ezpenenoes,  U. 
858,854 

Lnddington,  Mr.  James  (Littleport, 
Oambs) :  fanning  experienoe,  iL  82 

Lndford,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  164 

Lokies,  Mr.  Nicholas  (Oammas  Hall, 
White  Boothing,  Essex) :  farm,  L 
478.  474 

Ljdbory  North,  Shropshire:  depopo- 
Utlon,  i  428 

I^dham  Manor,  Shropshire,  i.  425, 
427 

Lynhales,  LjonshaU,  Herefordshire, 
i.298 

I^ynham  Hills,  Wiltshire,  L  45 

Lynn,  Norfolk,  a.  506 

Lyonshall,  Herefordshire:  cattle  farm- 
ing, L  298,  805,  806 ;  depopulation, 
808 

Lytton,  Lord  (Knebworth) :  Hertford- 
shire estates,  i  584,  542 


MaoAbthvs,  Mr.  (Hall  Farm,  Bottis- 
ham):  details  of  his  Gambridge- 
shire  ftom,  iL  28,  24 

McGowan,  Mr.  (agent  of  Lord 
Salisbary,  Hatfield) :  Tiews  on  the 
agrionltnral  position  in  Hertford- 
shire, L  584-587 

MaoDonald,  Mr.  D.  0. ;  his  theory  of 
the  maleficent  influence  of  land- 
lords and  clergy,  L  517h519 

MoKinlay,  Mr.  David  (agent  to  Mrs. 
Calling,  Hanbnry,  Bedwell  Park) : 
on  the  agricnltnral  position  in  Herts, 
L540 

Macclesfield,  Lord  (Shirbnm  Castle, 


Tetsworth):  Oxfordshire  estates,  iL 
118-120 

Machin,  Mr.  (Cattal  Grange,  Torks) : 
farming  e^^ences  and  Tiews,  iL 
285,286 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford  :  Lincoln- 
shire estate,  iL  201 

Maidstone,  Kent,  L  155 

Maile,  Dr.  C.  E.  D.  (Dedham  Hoose, 
Essex) :  on  cottage  accommodation 
and  the  labonr  exodos,  L  449 

Main,  Mr.  Alfred  (Toeeland,  Hants] : 
details  of  fkrm  and  experience,  iL  68 

Mainwaring,  Mr.  (Lyonshall,  Heielord- 
shire)  :  farming  experience  and 
▼lews,  L  806,  807 

Maldon,  Essex :  derelict  land  in  dis- 
trict, L  470;  488 

Malton,  Yorkriiire,  iL  860 

Manchester,  Doke  of :  estate  in  Hont- 
ingdonshire,  iL  81 

Mann,  Mr.  Bobert  (B.  A  W.  Mann, 
maltstos,  Ditchingham,  Norfolk): 
farming  Tiews  and  malting  ex- 
periences, iL  515,  516 

Manning,  Mr.  (Toeeland,  Hants): 
farming  experi«ices,  ii.  72 ;  on  small- 
holdingis,  81 

Margaret  Boding,  Essex,  L  476 

Margitson,  the  late  B^jor:  Soffolk 
estate,a448 

Markenfield  Hall,  Torks,  iL  816 

Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act 
(1895),  L  857 ;  iL  462 

Marsh,  Mr.  (TcotU),  L  240 

Marsh,  Mr.  S.  (Weston  ColTille, 
Cambs) :  small-holding,  iL  9 

Marshall,  Bct.  Francis  C.  (rector  of 
Little  Wilbraham,  Cambs) :  on  copy- 
hold tennre  in  Cambridgeshire,  iL  57 

Marshall,  Bct.  H.  J.  (Winforton, 
Herefordshire):  on  the  exodna  of 
labonrers,  L  802 

Marshall,  Mr.  W.  (architect  to  Lord 
Salisbary's  Hatfield  estate):  cot- 
tagea  boilt  by  him,  L  586 

Marahall,  William  (author  of  *The 
Baral  Economy  of  England,'  1790) : 
on  the  origin  of  tiie  name  *  Stilton ' 
for  oheeae,  ii.  258, 254 ;  hia  tomb  in 
Pickering  Church,  858 

Marske,  Torkahire,  ii.  889 

Martham,  Norfolk  :  small-holdinga,  ii. 
452 

Martin,  Dr.  :  on  agricnltorai  condi- 
tions in  QHoaoestershire,  i.  401 

Martin,  Mr.  (charchwarden  of  Hel- 
lingly,  Sussex) :  on  labour,  L  123 
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Htfton,  Torks  :  BmaU-holdiiigs,  iL  855 
Hamm,  Mr.  HarTej(N6otoii,  Norfolk) : 

herd  of  Bed-polls,  iL  503 
IfABon,  Mr.  J.  B.  (Somerbj,  Linodn- 

fhire)  :    furmiDg    ezpeiienoe    and 

▼lews,  ii.  155, 156 
Masters,  Mr.  (Evesham):  fmii  and 

yegetable  holding,  i.  855-857 
Mathews,  Mr.  (Potter's  Bar,  Middle- 

sex):    on   tiie   difference   between 

morning  and  eTening  milk,  i.  464 ; 

cattle  farm,  551,  553 
Matthews,     Mr.     (Oolebatoh    Fann, 

Lydham  Manor,  Shropshire) :    on 

labour,  i.  427 
Matthews,  Mr.  (Good  Easter,  Essex) : 

farm,  i.  476 
Maol,  Mr.  Henry  0.  (Horlej  Hoose, 

Horlej,  Oxon):  estate,  a  95 
Maxted,  Mr.  (Wingham,  Kent) :  de- 

taiU  of  his  farm,  L   188-144;  on 

farming,  141 
May  bogs,  ii.  17 

Mead,  Mr.  Isaac  (Waples  Hill,  Mar- 
garet Boding,  Essex) :  farm,  i.  476 
Meat,  influence  of  ftUl  in  prices,  ii. 

586,  561 ;  foreign,  checking  its  sale 

as  British  grown,  553 
Meohi,thelateMr.,i.460 
Medway,  valley  of  the,  i.  187, 156 
Melf ord,  Soff oik,  ii  894 
Melton    Mowbray:  market,  ii.  368; 

aspect  of  the  country  in  neighboor- 

hood,368 
Melton  Boss,  Lincolnshire,  ii  178 
Mends-CMbson,  Mr.    (medical   officer 

for  the  Wangford  Union,  Soffolk) : 

on  cottage  accommodation,  ii  488, 

489 
Mere,  Lincolnshire,  ii  383 
Merrifield,  Deronshire,  i  188 
Merton,  Norfolk,  ii.  491,  498 
Menx,   Lady:    details  of   her  Wilts 

estate,  i  dliM  9eq, 
Middlesbroogh,  Torks,  ii  889 
Middlesex,  i.  551  et  $tq.    See  under 

Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex 
Middleton,    Lord :    Nottinghamshire 

estates,  ii.  376 
Middleton,  Market  Harborough,  ii.  267 
Middleton  Church,  Norfolk,  ii.  481 
Midge  Hall,  WUts,  i.  42 
Midhurst,  Sussex,  i.  107, 110 
'Midland  Mail/  the,  quoted,  on  Mr. 

Eider    Haggard's    statements    on 

agriculture  in  Hertfordshire,  i.  514- 

516 
Milking  Ycssels  used  in  Jersey,  i  100 


Bfills,  Mr.  Sam  (hon.  sec.  to  the 
Knaresborough  and  District  Agric. 
Assoc.) :  on  fiie  agricultural  outlook 
in  Torkshire,  ii.  808 

Milne,  Mr.  (agent  to  Lord  Lytton) : 
on  the  Enebworth  estate  farms,  i. 
545,  546 

Milton  Abbas,  Dorsetshire,  i  364 

MUtm  Abb^,  Dorsetshire,  i  364 

Miltonhill,  Dorset,  i  368 

Minehead,  Somerset,  i  339,  380 

Minsterl^,  Shropshire,  i  437 

Mintlyn,  Norfolk:  agricultural  posi- 
tion, ii  473 

Mitchell,  Mr.  (tenant  of  Sir  C. 
Enightley):  details  of  his  North- 
amptonshire farm,  ii.  137 

Money-Kyrle,  Bey.  Mr.  (Bewdle^, 
Worcestershire):  his  interest  m 
small-holdings,  i  839 

Monkhams,  Essex,  i  470 

Moore,  Mr.  Lawton  (Brampton  Bryan, 
Herefordshire):  on  small-holdings, 
i811 

Moorsom,  Mr.  E.  (agent  to  Mr.  Prety- 
man,  Orwell  Park):  on  the  agri- 
cultural outlook  in  Suffolk,  ii.  480- 
483 

Morley,  Lord:  his  ImproTcments  in 
cottage  accommodation  on  his 
Devon  estate,  i.  189 

Morris,  Mr.  (Big  Fore  Hill  Farm, 
Worcestershire) :  dairy  farm,  i  876 

Mortimer,  Mr.  (Culford,  Suffolk ;  agent 
to  the  Earl  of  Oadogan) :  agri- 
cultural experience  and  outlook,  ii. 
881,883 

Morton  Oarr,  Torkshire,  ii  887 

Moulton  Spalding,  ii.  388 

Mount,  Messrs.:  their  nursery  near 
Oanterbury,  K«it,  i  147 

Mowbray  Vale,  Torkshire,  ii.  883 

Mucklow,  Mr.  Edward,  J.P.  (Whit- 
stone,  North  Oomwall):  on  the 
position  of  agriculture,  i  331 

Mag,  a  DcYon :  stave  inscribed  x>n, 
sixty  years  ago,  i.  315 

Mnlrhead,  Mr.  George  (Deardsend, 
Hertfoidshire) :  farm,  i.  545 

Mundens,  the,  Great  and  Little, 
Herts :  farming  at,  i.  524 

Munts,  Mr.  A.  P.  (Dunsmore,  War- 
wickshire): breeder  of  Shire 
horses,  i  412 

Murrain  in  calves,  i.  805 

Muscott,  Mr.  William  (schoolmaster, 
Garsington,  Oxon) :  on  farming 
conditions,  ii.  120 
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shire) :  her  eheeie  nuking  indnsky, 

a  263-254 
Mustard  market  at  Wisbeoh,  ii.  55 
Mastoe,  Mr.  (Bvesham) :  aUotmenl,  L 

860 


Naoiov,  Suffolk,  ii  428 

NaUers  (Oatshill,  Worcestershire) :  in 
poosessiop  of  small  boldinos,  i  841; 
morally  raised  thereby,  848 

National  Association  of  Knglish  Hop 
Growers,  i.  886 

Naaeing,  Essex,  L  488;  the  Oommoo* 
485 

Neasom,  Mr.  Thomas  (land  agent, 
Bedditeh) :  on  the  agriooltoral 
position  in  Oloooester  and  War< 
wiokshire,  i.  407,  408 

Neoton,  Norfolk:  old  form  of  agree* 
msnt  in  restraint  of  imfroYident 
marriages,  iL  502-504 

Nelson,  Mr.  J.  C.  (East  London,  Sooth 
Africa),  on  S  lands,  U.  69 

Nelthorpe,  Mr.  Sotton  (Soavby  HaU), 
laroe  Lineokishlre  landowner:  es- 
tablishment by  him  of  agrioaltnral 
Credit  Society  at  Scawby,  ii.  174: 
his  Shire  stad,  178,  179 ;  on  small 
holdinfls,180;  cited,  186 

New  Zealaiid,  meat  exports,  ii.  587 

Newberxy,  Mr.  (Wegtoombe  Farm, 
Northamptonshire) :  agrioQltoral 
enerience  and  vtews,  iL  180, 181 

NewOl,  Mr.  B.  H.  (Lydboiy  North, 
agent  to  the  Earl  of  Powis) :  on  Uie 
agricnltoral  oatlook  in  Bnnnpsbire, 
L  428,  424 

Newman,  Mr.  Jimmy :  his  eaperienoe 
of  fanning  in  North  Wilts,  L  86,  87 

Newmarket,  IL  3 

Newnham  Goort,  Teme  Valley,  Wor- 
cestershire, L  868 

New8tead,Mr.:  Soflolk  small-holding, 
U.408 

Newton  HaH,  Snffolk,  iL  892 

Newton,  Mr.  (Barrowby,  Lincoln- 
shire) :  farm,  farming  experienoes, 
and  views,  ii.  158-155 

Newton,  ^  Isaac  (Woolsthorpe-lij- 
Colsterworth,  Lincolnshire),  oirth- 
place  of,  ii.  152 

Newton  Surmayille,  Doraetehire,  L  252 

NiohoUs,  Bev.  Mr.:  on  agricultural 
conditions  in  West  Sussex,  L  130 

Nightingale,  Mr.  (manager  ol  South- 
west Farmers*  Assoc),  L  27 


Ncakas,  Mc  (ashoolmaiitOT,  Hope): 
on  the  laboor  difficolty  in  Hereford- 
shire, L  295 

Nooton,  Mr.  (Vale  of  Dedham) :  farm, 
L  481M47;  views  on  the  agri- 
cultural position,  489,  440,  444,  445 

Morfolk:  acreage,  iL  448;  soil,  448, 
451,  458,  454,  455,  459,  461,  464, 
470,  471,  478,  474,  477,  478,  479, 

484,  489,  490,  491,  492,  498,  500, 
507;  rants  and  land  values,  449, 
451,  458,  454,  457,  459,  461,  464, 
468,  472,  478,  474,  475,  478,  479, 
482,  484,  489,  490,  492,  498,  494, 
495,  497,  499,  500,  501,  504,  506, 
507,  509,  510,  511,  512,  528,  588; 
conditions  of  tenant  larmeia  and 
landownscs,  449, 450, 451, 458,  457, 
468,  467,  471,  472,  478,  476,  479, 
482,  491,  494,  498,  499,  501,  505, 
509,  511.  512,  518,  515,  516,  517, 
521,  529;  the  Ubour  problem,  449. 

450,  452,  458,  460,  468,  467,  478, 
475,  479,  482,  488,  484,  489,  491, 

498,  496,  498,  499,  500,  501,  505, 
510, 512,  515,  519. 529;  wages,  451, 
458,  460,  468,  464,  472,  475,  479. 

485,  491,  498,  498,  500,  518,  516, 
529,  588,  584;  piecework, 454, 478, 

489,  498,  588 ;  cottage  accommoda- 
tion, 454,  458,  460,  467,  469,  472, 
475,  479,  488,  490,  498,  501,  505, 
506,  508,  510,  519,  520,  527,  529; 
rural  exodus,  450,  458,  459,  471. 
475,  479.  488,  489,  491.  ^^  496, 
501,  502,  508,  510,  518,  516,  529; 
farm  buildings,  454,  456,  468,  464, 
467,  470,  479,  482,  487,  491,  498, 

499,  500,  507,  508,  517,  518 ;  edoea- 
tion,449,498, 510, 518, 529 ;  techni- 
cal  schools,    487;   small-holdinga, 

451,  452,  460,  461,  462,  469,  471, 
478,  475,  504,  506,  507,  508,  510, 
511,  521,  580,  581;  aUotmento,  462, 
467 ;  tithe,  451,  454,  467,  461,  475, 
479,480,495,509,  588;  rates,  464, 
477,  480,  509,  518,  ^4,  522,  525, 
526,  527, 583  ;  labour-bill,  477,  488 ; 
shooting  rents,  479 ;  sporting  value 
of  land,  467,  478,  479,  482,  494; 
sporting  estates,  522,  528 ;  depopu- 
Ution,  479^506, 508, 520, 529 ;  sheep, 
454,  459,  460,  465,  466,  472,  478, 
477,  478,  480,  488,  484,  485,  489. 

490,  491,  492,  500,  510,  514,  518. 
529;  wool,  467,  514,  515,  529; 
cattle,  450,  453,  454,  455.  456,  457, 
458,  469,  460,  472,  477,  480,  481, 
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483,  484,  485,  486,  487,  490,  499, 

500.  529 ;  horsee,  454,  455,  456, 479, 

484,  486,  489,  490,  491,  501 ;  dairy 
farming,  479,  481,  487,  490,  4912, 

501,  514,  518, 529,  581 ;  grau  lands, 

455,  459,  461,  464,  466,  468,  474, 
480,  482,  483,  484,  492,  506,  512, 
518,  519,  528,  531,  582;  pnature, 
464,  465,  466,  467,  469,  474,  478, 
480,  482,  483,  489,  490,  492,  493, 
499, 500, 518, 519 ;  rotatkm  of  orope, 

448,  458,  465,  467,  470,  472,  478, 
474,  478,  490,  491,  493,  498,  500, 
501,  511,  514,  515, 521,  534;  wheat, 

449,  451,  456,  468,  473,  476,  478, 
480,  481,  484,  490,  492,  493,  498, 
513,  516,  518,  521,  524,  533 ;  bwley, 

456,  459,  465,  466,  476,  4^7,  478, 

480,  483,  484,  490,  492,  493,  496, 
500,  510,  511,  513,  516,  533;  oatt, 
456,  478,  478,  480,  481,  484,  490, 
492,  521,  523 ;  peaa,  476 ;  manoree, 
456,  470,  474,  483,  493,  512,  515, 
521,  534,  535 ;  ooproUtes,  480;  root 
crops,  454, 457,  458,  484,  489,  518, 
521,  523;  mangolds,  473,  483,  498; 
arable,  452,  474,  483,  489,  490,  492, 
507,  511,  514,  519,  525,  531,  532 ; 
potatoes,  451, 482, 506, 523 ;  turnips 
and  swedes,  454,  459,  465,  466,  470, 

481,  483,  490,  492,  498;  poultry, 
455,  456,  460,  478,  479,  495,  530 ; 
pigs,  530;  froit,  451,  452,  461,  462, 
473,  477,  478,  506,  523,  530;  mns- 
tard,  473;  bay,  480,  481,  482,  510, 
521,  523 ;  clover,  490,  521 ;  looenie, 
481,  484,  490;  sainfoin,  484;  en- 
silage, 481 ;  charlock,  498 ;  cereals, 
523 ;  asparagus,  451 ;  *  landskinners,* 
449;  proposed  tax  on  wheat,  449; 
bad  quality  of  labour,  449,  450,  459, 
473,  475,  479,  482,  483;  faU  in  the 
value  of  produce,  450, 513,  524,  526, 
529 ;  suggested  duty  on  flour,  451 ; 
marum  grass,  452, 469, 494 ;  rabbits, 
452,  491,  492,  493;  encroachment 
of  the  sea,  452 ;  the  fishing  industry, 
452 ;  marshlands,  452, 453, 464,  468, 
478,  477,  478,  482,  483;  fenlands, 
473;  skirt  lands,  473;  the  Broads, 
458 ;  covered  yards  for  cattle,  454, 
470 ;  iMdanoe-sheet  of  two  farms,  455, 
456;  characteristics  of  north  and 
east  farming,  458;  drought,  459, 
476,  482,  483,  484,  491 ;  steam  cul- 
tivation, 459 ;  tendency  to  concen- 
trate small-holdings  into  big  farms, 
460 ;  plantations,  462, 483,  484,  480, 


488,  489 ;  small  ownerships,  462 ; 
land  agents*  views  on  small-holdings, 
462,  463;  want  of  combination 
between  landlords,  463;  racehorse 
training,  464;  Government  money 
aid  to  the  land,  464,  480,  514,  531 ; 
Earl  of  Leicester's  system  of  laying 
down  poor  land  to  grass,  464,  465 ; 
labour-saving  appliances,  467,  471 ; 
pine  woods,  467,  469,  470;  ilex 
aveoue,  in  Holkham  Park,  468; 
pigeon  shooting,  468;  reclamation 
of  marshes  from  the  sea,  468 ;  con- 
servatism of  the  British  farmer,  470, 
471 ;  a  guileful  tenant,  474 ;  apple 
orchards,  477 ;  market  gardens,  477, 

482,  581 ;  derelict  land,  479,  489, 
491 ;  possible  remedies  for  agricul- 
tural evils,  480;    Carr  stone,  481, 

483,  484;  use  of  ensilage  disap- 
proved of  by  London  milk  con- 
tractors, 481 ;  dubs  for  labourers, 
485 ;  the  King's  interest  in  all  farm- 
ing industries,  488;  pigeons,  492; 
fame,  492,  4»4,  496,  534;  railway 
charges,  493,  506,  514 ;  some  speci- 
men comparative  rentals,  493-495 ; 
deterioration  in  agriculture,  495, 
515;  famous  oak  trees,  496,  497; 
bridge  building,  500 ;  curious  parish 
vegidations  to  restrain  improvident 
marriages  and  repress  superabun- 
dant population,  502-604 ;  a  new 
parish  hall  and  its  objects,  505; 
Agricultural  Post,  507 ;  the  work  of 
the  Technical  Education  €k>mmittee, 
510 ;  bad  fanning,  511,  512 ;  agri- 
cultural outlook,  512,  521,  523,  529, 
581 ;  equalisatioa  of  rates  on  real 
and  personal  property,  513,  525; 
oompensatioBfOT  improvements  and 
for  impoverishment,  514 ;  abolition 
of  covenants,  514 ;  credit  banks  and 
oo-operati(m,  514,  529,  580,  531; 
accommodation  kits,  516 ;  position 
ol  tenant  and  that  of  landowner, 
618;  condition  of  agricultural  life 
in  hamlets,  519, 520 ;  water  supply, 
520;  influence  of  resident  gentry, 
5ft0 ;  the  bad  harvest  of  1902,  523 ; 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  English- 
grown  com,  524 ;  burdens  on  agri- 
culture, 526,  527;  the  loss  of  the 
yeoman,  527 ;  better  bousing  of  the 
wbonrer,  527,  528;  aboli^^on  of 
copyhold  and  simi^cation  of 
transfer,  530 ;  the  registration  duty 
on  com,  681;  Jobs  done  by  the 
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*  grefti,'  588,  584 ;  avenge  erope  of 
the  county  in  1798,  588 

Norfolk*  Doke  of :  seal  at  Anindel, 
L115 

Norfolk  SmaU-HokUngs  Aasodatum: 
farms  at  Whisionaett,  Swaffham, 
and  Garbrooke,  Norfolk,  ii,  506-506 

Norke  Ooort,  PemMdge,  L  810 

Norman  Ooort,  Upper  Clatford,  farm- 
ing on,  i.  51 

North  Bronugrove  Band  Diatriet 
Cocmoil,  allotmenti  provided  by,  L 
848 

North  Oarlton,  Lineolndiire,  iL  S81 

North  Darley,  Callington,  Cornwall, 
L219 

North,  Lord  (Wroxton  Abbey):  his 
Oxfordshire  estate,  ii.  104;  family 
relics,  105 

North  Himms,  Herts,  L  546 

North,  Mr.  (sec  to  Bipon  Agric 
Aasoc),  ii.  816 

North  Orerton  property  (Lady  Heox's), 
rental  Talne,  i  41 

North  Walsham,  Norfolk,  farming  in, 
U.457 

Northallerton,  Toricshire,  ii  829 

NcHTthamptonshire :  acreage,  iL  129; 
soil,  122,  126,  182,  188,  185,  186; 
renU  and  land  values,  125, 180, 182, 
188,  184,  186,  188.  189,  140,  141, 
142;  condition  of  tenant  farmers 
and  landlords,  126,  128,  181,  182, 
186,  187,  188,  189,  140,  141,  142, 
148;  the  labour  problem,  126,  128, 
129,  180,  181,  182,  184,  185,  187, 
188, 189, 141, 142 ;  wagee,  126, 182, 
184, 185, 187,  142 ;  cottage  accom- 
modation, 126,  182,  184,  186,  187, 
188;  small-holdings,  188;  exodus 
of  labourers  to  towns,  129, 187, 189, 
142;  labour-bill,  181;  education, 
188 ;  sheep,  126, 128, 181, 182, 188, 
184, 185, 186, 187;  eatUe,  126, 127, 
128,  129,  180,  182,  184,  185,  188, 
141, 142 ;  dairy  farming,  126,  180, 
181, 184, 185, 186;  pigs,  180;  grass 
lands,  122, 127, 129, 180,  181,  182, 
184,  186;  pasture,  125,  127,  189; 
ancient  plough  lands  falling  to 
grass,  122,  128,  124,180;  wheat, 
184,  185,  187,  188,  189;  cereals, 
182,  184;  rotation  of  crops,  188, 
187;  root  crops,  182,  138,  185; 
manures,  182 ;  hay,  128, 187 ;  early 
fostering  of  the  woollen  trade,  124, 
180, 188 ;  the  cultivation  of  c(»n  in 
the  early  middle  ages  and  possibly 


earUer,  124, 125, 188 ;  S  lands,  125 ; 

immigrant    Devon    farmers,    126; 

expense   of   estate    upkeep,    126 ; 

*  springs,  spires,  and  squires,'  127 ; 

competition  of  foreign  with  English 

catUe,  128 ;  plague  of  flies,  128, 129 ; 

lovely  views,  129 ;  women  milkerB, 

181 ;  land  injurious  to  dairy  cows 

and  lambs,  181 ;  milk  walks,  134 ; 

steam  cultivation,  184,  186;  water 

supply,  186 ;  Increase  of  thistles  in 

pastures,  188 ;  the  poor  lands,  141 ; 

co-operative  farming,  142 
Northboume,    Lord,    on    the     past 

history  and  present   prospects    of 

Kentish  agriculture,  i.  170, 171 
Northfleld,  Worcestershire,  i.  886 
Northiam,  Sussex,  i.  128 
Northlew  Bectory,  Beaworthy,  Devon, 

i.207 
Northolme  Farm,  Wainfleet  St.  Mary, 

Lincohishire,  ii.  215 
Nottingham,  Ute  city,  ii.  280,  281 
Nottinghamshire:    acreage,  ii.  245; 

agricultural  conditions,  276  et  ssq. 

See  under  Leicestershire,  Butland, 

and  Nottingham 
Nnnthorpe,  Torkshire,  ii  387 
Nurses,  willed,  want  of,  in  Somerset, 

i228 


Oakham,  Butlandshire :    agricultural 

conditions,  ii  259,  260;  the  castle, 

271 
Oare,  Exmoor,  i  286 
Obelisk,  near    Teovil,  with    a    local 

tradition,  i  244 
Odsey,  Oambridgeshire,  ii  45 
Ogilvie,  Professor :  his  *  Essay  on  the 

Bight  of  Property  in  Land,*  i  517 

*  Ohio,'  the,  American  hayloader,  i  114 
Old  Sarum,  i.  8 

Oliver,  Mr.  Alfred  (Marks  Hall,  White 
Boothing,  Essex) :  farm,  i  475 

*  Oliver,'  the,  American  plough,  i  112 
Orchids,  cultivation  of,  in  Guernsey, 

i72,78 
Orde-Powlett,  l%e  Hon.  W.  (Leybum, 

Torks) :  on  labour,  ii  836 
Orford,  Lincolnshire,  ii  166 
Orgarswick,  Kent,  i  151 
OrMans,  Duke  of :  Evesham  estate,  i 

857,859 
Ormerod,   the    late    Miss:     on    the 

currant-gall-mite  (big-bud),  ii.  84 
Ormesby  St.  Bfargaret,  East  Flegg, 

Norfolk,  ii  448 
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OrweU  Park,  Suffolk,  ii.  417,  421,480, 
432 

Osiers  for  baeket-iiiAkiiig,  U.  88,  89 

Otley,  Torks :  aaokion  marts  for  stock, 
U.806 

Onseriyer  (Oambs):  wash -lands  bor- 
dering the,  ii.  38 

Dose,  riyer  (Linos.),  iL  188, 188 

Overton  property  (Lady  Meoz's) : 
rental  valne,  L  41 

'Owners  of  Land  Betnm'  (1878), 
quoted,  on  land  in  Cornwall,  L  218 

Oxfordshire:  aoreage,  ii.  96;  soil,  95, 
100, 102, 108,  112, 119,  120;  rents 
and  land  yalnee,  96, 97, 99, 102, 108, 
104, 106, 106, 107, 110,  111,  U6, 118, 
119;  condition  of  tenant  farmers 
and  landlords,  97,  98,  99,  102, 108, 
104,  106,  107,  108,  111,  112,  116, 
116 ;  the  Uboor  problem,  96,  100, 
102,  108,  104,  106,  108,  112,  118, 
116, 116, 117, 120;  wages,  96,  100, 
104,  106,  112,  114,  118,  119;  eoi- 
tage  aooommodation,  96,  96,  100, 
102, 110, 114, 116, 116, 120;  small, 
holdings,  96,  97,  100,  114;  aUot- 
ments,  120 ;  exodns  from  tiie  land, 
96,  100,  108,  104,  106,  108,  112, 
114, 116, 117 ;  ednoation,  114,  120; 
labonr-bill,  96 ;  farm  buildings,  110, 
111,  118;  sheep,  97,  101,  108, 107, 
110, 118, 119,  120 ;  oattle,  97,  108, 
104, 107, 108,  118,  119, 120;  dairy 
farming,  97, 101, 108, 114, 116, 119 ; 
horses,  119,  120;  pigs,  118,  119, 
120;  poultry,  116;  pastnies,  97, 
101, 102, 109, 110, 118,  119 ;  grass 
lands,  98, 100,  102,  108,  109,  110, 
111,  112, 118 ;  wheat,  97,  100, 118, 
119 ;  barley,  97, 100,  102, 108, 109, 
118,  119;  oats,  97,  100,  101,  111, 
112, 119, 120 ;  root  crops,  100, 101, 
102,  109,  119;  mangolds,  102; 
arable  land,  106;  swedes,  109; 
sainfoin,  97,  118;  doyer,  98,  118, 
119;  'dodder'  in  eloyer,  98; 
lucerne,  102;  kail,  109;  ancient 
oultiyation  of  the  grape,  98 ;  drought, 
98,  101,  104;  Deyon  and  Scotch 
farmers  in  the  county,  99, 100, 107 ; 
the  landscape  seen  from  Kdgehill, 
101 ;  hay,  104 ;  attractions  of  the 
ironstone  worics  for  labourers,  104, 
106 ;  female  field  labour,  106 ;  milk 
walks,  107,  114 ;  steam-cnltiyalion, 
109 ;  water  supply,  109 ;  yiews  seen 
from  Great  Boilright,  109, 110,  111 ; 
changes  for  the  worse  in  labourers, 


112, 118 ;  difficulty  of  finding  milk- 
ers, 116 ;  labourers'  objection  to 
live  in  houses  in  the  lumds  of 
farmers,  116 ;  labourers'  preference 
to  work  for  landlords,  116 ;  mislead- 
ing nature  of  agricultural  shows, 
117, 118 

Oyster  farming,  riyer  Orwell,  Suffolk, 
ii.421 

Osanne,  Mr.  (Lily  Vale,  Ooemsey): 
cattle,  grape,  and  flower  farm,  i.  71- 
74 


Palmbb,  Mr.  (Essex  cattle  breeder) : 
his  yiews,  i.  486,  486 

Parish,  Mr.  Thomas  (Barrow,  Suffolk) : 
on  dd-time  Suffolk,  ii.  887 

Parker,  Thomas  (joiner,  Gains- 
borough) :  originator  of  the  Lincoln 
Equitable  Oo-operatiye  Industrial 
Society,  iL  242 

Parker,  The  Bey.  Sir  ^IHlliam  Hyde, 
Bart.  (Melford  Hall,  Suffolk) :  farm- 
ing  experiences,  iL  894,  896 

Parsons  Mr.  (Guernsey) :  his  oultiya- 
tion under  glass,  L  76,  76 

Parsons,  Mr.  (Lynn,  Norfolk) :  on  rail- 
way rates,  iL  606 

Partridge  Hall,  Ounbs,  U.  9 

Partridge  shooting  as  an  ancillary  to 
farming,  L  662 

Paulet,  UxB^  first  maker  of  Stilton 
cheese,  iL  264 

Pazton  strawberries,  i.  140 

Payne,  Mr.  (Lodge  Farm,  Ashtmi, 
Northamptonshire):  farm  and  ex- 
perience, iL  186, 187 

Peaches,  culture  of,  in  Guernsey,  L  78 

Pears,  Mr.  J.,  Jl>.  (Mere,  iJncoln- 
shire) :  farm,  iL  282 

Peasant  farming  on  the  Continent,  iL 
680,681 

Peel,  Sir  Bobert :  results  of  his  Free 
Trade  policy  in  Cornwall,  L  219 

Pegrum,  Mr.  J.  (Bury  Farm,  Nazeing, 
Essex):  on  the  agricultural  outlook, 
L488-486 

Pell,  Mr.  A.  J.  (^Hlburton  Manor, 
Cambs):  description  of  his  fen 
farms,  ii.  80-84 

Pembridge,  Herefordshire,  i.  810 

Pembridge  Parish  Council:  its  «i- 
deayour  at  small-holdings,  L  808 

Pembroke,  Lord :  as  landlord,  i.  20, 21 

Penhall,  Mr.  B.  (Weston  House,  Pem- 
bridge,  Herefordshire):  on  the 
labour  question,  L  818 
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People's  Befrethment  Hoaae  AsBocia- 
tiofi,  Broadclyst,  Devon,  i.  196 

Peppin,  Mr.  B.  (Jersey) :  details  of  his 
fann,  i.  95,  96 

Peroivml,  Mr.  A.  (agent  to  Mr.  H. 
Shepherd  Oross,  H .P.) :  on  farming 
in  Hertfordshire,  I  521-524 

Perr6e,  Mr.  (secretary  oi  Agrioultnral 
Society,  Jersey) :  on  hotter  making, 
i.  88,  69;  eows,  96 ;  eabbages,  96 

Pershore,  Woroestershire :  original 
home  of  the  Pershore  plom,  i.  846 ; 
fmit  onltiyation,  868 ;  iL  54 

Petayel,  Oaptain  J.  W.,  B.E.:  on 
Uuddlofdism,  i.  519 

Petoh,  Mr.  Thomas  (Bams  Farm, 
ttehon,  Torks.) :  ham  and  fiews, 
iL  841,  842 

Peter,  Mr.  J.  A.  (Lord  Fitahardiog^a 
agent) :  balance-sheet,  Berkeley 
Farmers*  Association,  Lim.,  i.  400 

Pettif er,  Mr.  T.  Valentine  (Qloocester) : 
on  the  migration  of  laboorers,  i.  409 

Pezton,  Mr.  W.  (Whizley  Grange): 
yiews  on  the  position  of  agricohore 
in  Yorkshire,  ii.  890,  291 

Picker,  Mr.  J.  L.  (Waintleet  St  Mary, 
Lincolnshire):  farm,  farming  ex- 
periences and  views,  ii,  904-  206 

Pickering,  Torkshire,  ii.  858 

Pickering  Ohorch,  Torkshire4i,  852, 858 

Piddletrentbide,  Dorchester,  i.  272 

Pigg,  Mr.  Edward  (Chipping,  Herts) : 
on  the  labonr  question,  i.  555,  556 ; 
farming  experience,  565-567 

Pigs.    See  under  Coonties 

Pllkington,  Mr.  0.  (WoUaton ;  agent 
to  Lord  Middleton) :  on  agrieahoral 
conditions  in  Nottinghamshire,  iL 
276,  278,  279 

Piper,  George  (an  old  Hampshire 
shepherd),  i.  52 

Pirton  Gourt,  Worcestershire^,  L  867 

Pitt,  ¥^lliam  (statesman) :  residence 
in  Wiltohire,  i.  8 

Pitta,  Mr.  (Chichester) :  detaUs  of  hU 
Snssex  ftam,  L  105, 106, 114 

Plompton  Stndley,  Torkshire,  ii.  816 

Flymonth:  agricoltoral  prospecto  ia 
the  neighbomribood,  i.  195,  201 

PoU,  Mr.  C.  H.  (Old  Hall  and  Town 
Farms,  Ditehingfaam,  Norfolk) : 
farmi^  experiences  and  views,  IL 
510^15 

Poore,  Major:  his  snccessfnl  experi- 
ment at  small  freehold  farming  at 
Winterslow,  Wiltshire,  L 10-19 ;  and 
at  Bishopstone,  18 


Pope,  Mr.  H.  N.  (valuer  and  estate 

agent,    Honiton) :    on    farming  in 

East  Devonshire,  i.  205-207 
Pope,  Sir  William,  Bart  (first  Earl  of 

Downs;  d.  1681):  monumenta  of 

himasif   and   wife   in*  AU  Saints, 

Wroxton,  Oxon,  iL  105 
Porter,    Mr.   William  (Stoke  Edith. 

Hereford) :  strawberry  crop,  L  351, 

852 
Portland,  Doke  of:  Nettinghamshire 

estetea,  ii.  279 
Portmaa,  Lord:  Somerset  estate,  L 

241,  244,  249 ;  Dorsetshire  estate, 

965 
Pot  maniue,  L  48 
Potatoes.  See  nnder  Coonties 
Potter,  Mr.  (Menx  estate,  Danntsey 

Vale):  prosperoos  small  farmer, L 44 
Potter,  Mr.  T.  B.  (Blaekstone  House, 

near  Bewdley ) :  farming  experiences 

and  opinions,  L  882,  888 
Potter's  Bar,  Middlesex,  L  464 
Potto  Grange,  Torkshire,  ii.  824 
Poohry.    See  under  Coonties 
Poverty,  rarity  of  absolote,  in  nnal 

distrietB,  iL  566 
Powell  A  Co.,  Messrs.  (land  agents, 

Lewes):     on    rual    indostry    in 

8assex,L122 
Powis,     the    Earl    of:     Shropshire 

estate,  L  428 
Powlett,  Mr.  W. :  Linoolashire  estate, 

iL^6 
Plater,     Mr.     Herbert     (Lotharton, 

Torks,   agent    for   the   Gaseoigne 

estatea):   farming  experience  and 

views,  ii.  800-802 
Press,    the:    Mr.    Bider    Haggard's 

appeal  to,  on  behalf  of  agriooltoral 

interests,  ti.  810-818 
Preston  Ca^peB,  Northamptonshire,  iL 

129 
Pretyman,  Mr.  S.  G.,  MJ>.  (Orwell 

Ttak) :  details  of  his  Suffolk  estote, 

and  farming  views  and  experiences, 

iL  417-496 
Price,  Mr.  John  (Covrt  House  Farm, 

Pembridge) ;     cattle-hreeding     ex- 
perience, L  819 
Pringle,    Mr.:    on   the    agrieultoral 

position  in  tiie  Isle  of  Axholme,  iL 

191 
Priory  Farm,  Hants,  ii.  84 
Procter,  Messrs.  (Bristol),  L  242 
Proteetion,  L  xviU,  171,  217, 239,  252 ; 

iL  811,  812, 818,  894,  415,  490,  488, 

687-589, 551,  569 
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Prolhero,  Mr.  Bokusd  F.,  H.A^  on  8 
lands,  iL  70 

Proat,  Mr.,  jnn.  (Blount's  Farm,  Saw- 
bridgeworlh,  Herts) :  farm  and 
method  of  farming,  i.  027 

Proot,  Mr.,  sen.  (Bloont's  Farm, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts) :  system  of 
wheat  onltnre  deriYed  from  Dr. 
Voelcker,  L  638-538;  use  of  chemi- 
oal  mannree,  u.  470,  471 

Provident  Allotments  and  Small- 
Holdings  Olnb,  IL  389,  240 

Prussia:  efitablishment  of  Oentral 
Oo-operative  Banks,  it  176 

Publio  Moose  Trust,  the,  L  196 

Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners: 
their  powers  of  adTanoingmoney 
under  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Aot  (1890),  u.  61 

Purdue,  Thomas  (bdlf ounder) :  tomb 
in  Closworth  ohurohyard,  Somer- 
setshire, i.  246 

Pye,  Mr.  Walter  (hmd  agent,  Cold- 
wells)  :  on  farming  in  Herefordshire, 
L818 


QvATDUiAni,  Mr.  (farmer,  Garsington, 
Oxon):  name  used  by  Mr.  Bider 
Haggard  for  one  of  his  oharaeters, 
iL  120, 121 

Queen,  Her  Biajesty  the :  her  Teehni- 
cal  School  at  Sandringham,  iL 
487 

Quinton,  Northamptonshire,  iL  188 


BAzmaani  system  of  agrioultural 
banks,  U.  174 

Bailway  oompanies:  the  Oreat 
Bastem's  boon,  L  460,  461;  pre- 
ferential rates  to  imported  produce, 
iL  686,  667;  Agricultural  Post  in 
competition  witii,  667,  668 

Bainton,  Torks,  IL  816 

Bamsey,  Bev.  W.  M.  (Wytordby, 
Leicestershire) :  on  the  agrioultural 
outlook,  ii.  262 

Baper,  Mr.  Thomas  (Manor  Farm, 
Wroot,  Lincolnshire) :  celery  farm, 
iL196 

Bates :  equalisation  of,  in  the  case  of 
real  and  personal  property,  iL  661, 
666.    See  under  Counties 

Bawlence,  Mr.  (Waters  A  Bawlence) : 
on  farm  labour,  L  22 

Bay,  Mr.  (Clare,  Suffolk):  farming 
experiences,  ii.  896,  897 

VOL.  n. 


Baylelgh,  Lord:  Essex  estates,  L 
466,462-466 

Beach,  Cambs :  depopulation,  iL  10 

Bead,  Mr.  Clare  Sewell:  quoted,  iL 
829 ;  letter  from  Lord  Leicester  on 
the  formation  of  temporary  pas- 
tures, 466;  on  pine  woods,  468; 
views  on  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture and  its  outlook,  628-632 

Beapers  and  binders,  American,  ii.  21 

Bedditch,  Worcestershire,  i.  404,  407 

Beed,  Mr.  T.  (Beeford  Orange,  Holder- 
ness,  Torks):  farming  experience 
and  views,  ii.  862,  868 

Begistration  duty  on  corn,  ii.  687,  638 

Bents  and  values  of  land.  See  under 
Counties 

Bew  Farm,  Winterbome  St  Martin, 
Dorset :  Sir  Bobert  Edgoumbe*s  re- 
port on  its  working,  i.  278-279 

Bhodes,  Cecil :  feudiJ  ideas  expressed 
in  his  will,  iL  672,  678 

Bibston  Hall,  Hunsingore,  Torks 
description  of,  iL  289,  290 

Bibston  Pippin  tree,  the  original,  ii. 
290 

Biby  Grove  Farm,  Lincolnshire,  U 
167 

Biohards,  Bfr.  (Umdowner,  Broaddyst, 
Devon),  L  196 

Bichardson,  Mr.  John  (The  Manor, 
Salton,  Tories):  farm  and  views, 
U.  868,  869 

Bichardson,  Mr.  William  H.  (Dale 
Hall,  Lawford,  Bssex):  farm,  and 
agri<Miltural  views,  L  466,  466 

Bickard,  Mr.  T.  (wholesale  grocer, 
Wadebridge,  Cornwall):  gives  the 
opinion  of  six  leading  Cornish  agri- 
culturists on  farming  prospects,  i. 
222 

Biggall,  Mr.  Frank  (Croxton) :  on  the 
agricultural  outlook  in  Lincoln- 
shire, iL  178 

BUey,  Mr.  (Putley  Court,  near  Led- 
bury) :  fruit  farm,  L  288,  289 

Binging  bulls,  i.  481 

Bing-money,  ancient  British,  L  26 

Bingwood,  Mr.  James  (White  Hous^ 
Farm,  Seaming,  Norfolk) :  farm,  iL 
601 

Bipon,  Bishop  of:  on  the  rural 
exodus,  ii.  821 

Bipon,  Marquess  of:  Lincolnshire 
estate,  iL  281;  Fountains  Abbey, 
809 ;  Torkshire  estate,  814.  816 

Bivers,  Messrs.  (Sawbridgeworth 
Herts) :  nurseries  of,  L  688 

B  B 
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Bobb,  Mr.  John  (Skipkm-onSwala, 
Torks):  farming  experience  and 
views,  ii  331 

BobertB,  Mr.  (TeoTil),  L  240 

Bobinson,  Mr.  Robert  (sohoolmaster 
and  rato-ooUeotor  Friskney,  Lincoln- 
shire^ :  views  on  the  agricnltural 
noeition,  ii.  310 

BoDinson,  Mr.  Stephen  (Ljnhales, 
Lyonshall,  Herefordshire) :  herd  of 
Herefords,  L  298;  experiences  of 
cattle  breeding  and  fanning,  305, 
306 

Bodborough  Court,  Stroud,  Glou- 
cestershire :  farm,  i.  389 

Bodinfl  river,  the,  Essex,  L  472 

BoUeston,  Sir  John,  Ml>.  (President 
of  the  Surveyors'  Institution): 
views  on  the  condition  ol  agricul- 
ture in  Leioeitershire,  iL  264,  265, 
266 

Boman  roads :  in  Wiltshire,  L  19  ; 
settlements  in  Cambridgeshire,  ii» 
18  ;  in  Lincolnshire,  154 ;  embank- 
ments on  the  Lincolnshire  coast, 
199,  211 

Bomney  Marsh  :  sheep  breeding  on, 
L 187, 150, 151, 152 ;  drainage,  158 ; 
acreage,  in  the  middle  ages,  170 

Boothings,  the,  Bssex,  i.  472,  478, 
474,  475 

Bowe,  Mr.  (Duchy  Hotel,  Dartmoor) : 
on  labour  at  Dartmoor,  i.  185 

Bowles,  Mr.  0.  J.  (Great  Lyde  Farm, 
near  Teovil) :  details  of  his  hold- 
ing, L  242 

Bowley,  Mr.  G.  F.  (Priory  Hill,  Si 
Neots):  agricultunJ  views,  ii.  66, 
67 

Bowntree,  Mr.  Seebohm :  his 
•  Poverty :  a  Study  of  Town  Life,* 
quoted,  ii.  378-880;  on  the  rural 
exodus,  566 

Boyal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society's 
Beport(1890),i.  90 

Budford,  Gloucestershire,  i.  395 

Budston,  Yorkshire,  il  364 

Bural  exodus  to  towns :  consequences 
on  the  nation's  health  and  stamina, 
ii  541,  542,  546, 553,  565,  566,  567, 
568,  572.     See  under  Counties 

Bussell,  Mias  Mary  L.  (St.  John's, 
Sutton-at-Hone  Kent) :  on  the 
housing  and  general  condition  of 
hop-pickers,  i.  168-165 

Bussell,  Mr.  (Gk>vernor  of  Dartmoor 
Prison),  i.  185 

Bussell,  Mr.    (Westmilt  Bury    farm, 


Herts);  farming  experience  and 
views,  i.  567-569 

Bussell,  Mr.  Heniy  (Westonbury) : 
farming  experience  in  Herefordshire, 
i.  299,  312,  813 

Bussia :  food  exports,  ii  537 

Bussian  butter,  ii  876,  377 

Bntland  :  acresge,  ii  245 ;  the  agri- 
cultural position,  259 ;  cottage  hid- 
ings, 260.  See  under  Leiceeterahin, 
Butland,  and  Nottingham 

Butland,  Duke  oi:  cottages  on  his 
Leicestershire  estate,  ii  261 

Bye,  Sussex,  i.  138, 150 

Byedale,  Yorkshire,  ii  861 


S  LANDS,  i  419;  ii  69,  70,  125,  147. 

248,274 
Sainfoin,  cultivation  of,  i  6 
St.    Andrew,  Shelsey  Waiah,    Wor- 
cestershire, i  337 
St.  Augustine's,  Cuiterbury,  i  154 
St.  Botolph's  (Boston  Stump),  Boston, 

Lincolnshire,  ii.  198 
St.  Cyriac  Church,  Swaflham  Prior, 

Cambs,ii.  9 
St.    Ethehreda,    church   of,   Horiey, 

Oxon,  ii  95,  96 
St.   John   the   Baptist,    church    ol, 

Brightwell,  Suffolk,  ii  425,  426 
St  Lawrence,  Worcestershire :  increase 

of  population,  i  349 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Leiaton,  Suffolk: 

ruins  of,  ii  406 
St.    Mary's  Church,  Fawsley,  North- 
amptonshire, ii.  127 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Swaffham  Prior, 

Cambs,  ii.  9 
St.  Neots,  Hunts :  small-holdeiB,  ii 

64,66 
St.  Onen,  Jersey,  i  100 
St.  Pancras,  Canterbury,  i  154,  155 
St.  Peter's,  Bengeworth :  increase  of 

population,  i  349 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Hanwell,  Oxon, 

ii  108, 104 
St.  Peter's,  Jersey :  the  school,  i  100 
St  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey,  i  69,  77 
St  Sampson,  Guernsey,  i  69 
Salisbury,  Lord :  on  agricultural  con- 

ditions,  i  576;  Ms  Hertfordshire 

estate,  584  et  Mg. 
Saltbum,  Yorkshire,  ii  837,  849,  350 
Salton,  Yorkshire,  ii.  858 
Salvation  Army   farming   colony  at 

Hadleigh,  Essex,  i  498-504;  men 

as  labourers,  ii.  188 
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Sandringliaiii  Clab,  for  libonren  em- 
ployed  on    (he    King's    estate    at 

Sandriogham,  iL  486 
Sandringham,    Norfolk:    the    King's 

estate,  ii.  484-489 
Sandringham  Teohnioal  School,  Her 

Majesty  the  Queen's,  iL  487 
Sandy,  Beds:    market-gardening,  ii. 

76 ;  oottage  aooommodation,  76 
Sanitary  Aathorities,  powers  of,  i.  681 
Sanitary  inspectors,  i.  581 
Sapwell,  Mr.  B.  B4(Sankence,  Aylsham, 

NorfoU^:    farm,    ezperieiioe,   and 

▼lews,  ii.  452-456 
Savory,  Mr.  (Aldington  Manor,  Btss- 

ham) :  details  of  his  farm,  L  859-861 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  i.  537 
Seaming,  Norfolk,  ii.  500,  501 ;  new 

parish  Hall,  and  its  objects,  505 
Soawby,  Lincolnshire,  iL  174 
Scawby  (Lincolnshire)  Chredit  Society : 

operation  of,  ii.  174-178 
Seholey,  Mr.  (seed  grower,  €kx>le) :  his 

aooonnt  of  the  system  of  Warping 

in  the  Isle  of  Axhohne,  iL  188-185 
Sdlly  Ishuids,  L218 
Scoby,  Golonel,  W.  (Hobgroond  Honse, 

Sinnington,    Torks):     estate    and 

farming  experiences  and  views,  Ii. 

852,  854,  855,  856,  861 
Scotch  farmers  in  Oxfordshire,  ii.  99 
Scott,  Mr.  B.  F.  (Bursar  of  St  John's 

College,  Gambridge),  ii.  49 
ScoU,  Mr.  W.  D.  (The  Pines,  Grow- 

boroagh  Beacon,  Sussex) :  on  the 

introdociion  of   Italian  labourers, 

L184 
Sedge  for  thatching,  H.  29,  88 
Self-binders,  ii.  294 
Sellers,  Mr.  M.  (Foston-on-the- Wolds, 

Torks) :  farming  experiences,  ii.  862, 

868 
ScTmonr,  Mr.  W.  (Croxton),  small- 

holder :  views  on  agricnltore,  ii.  70, 

71 
Shaftenhoe    End    (Essex):    ancient 

house  at,  1.  557 
Sharpley,  Mr.  (Tows  Grange):  Lin- 
colnshire Wold  farm,  ii.  164 
Sheep.    See  mider  Oonnties 
She^-^cab,  L  429,  480 
Shelsley  Walsh,  Woreeetershire,  i.  887 
Shipst<m-on-Stoar,   Warwickshire,  i. 

418 
Sfaipton,  Torkshire,  and  the  mythical 

prophetess,  ii.  298,  294 
Sluropshire :    acreage,    i.  422 ;    rents 

and  land  values, 428,  420  484;  the 


labour  problem,  428,  424,  42i,  426 

427.  428.  431 ;  wages,  424,  425,427 
428;  edaoation,  427;  cottage  ao 
commodation,  424;  small-holdings 

428,  427,  428.  481 ;  sheep,  425, 429 , 
cattle,  425,  428;  average  sixe  of 
farms,  422 ;  depc^olation,  428, 424 ; 
larch  planting,  424;  arable  and 
grass  lands,  425,  480  ;  the  hiring 
shilling,  425 ;  labourers'  pi«ferenoe 
for  the  gen^,  426;  tenant  farmers' 
views,  427-484;  statistics  of  a 
typical  estate,  484 

Sibton,    SafTolk:   past   and   present 

farming  conditions,  ii.  489-448 
Siggers,  Mr.  Henry:  on  Brazted  Paric 

waU,  L460 
Silbory  Hill,  Wilts,  i.  46 
Simpson,  Mr.  Bobert  (auctioneer  and 

vainer,  Horsecroft,  Bory   St    Ed- 
monds, SoiTolk),  ii.  881 
Simpson,  Messrs.  (veterinary  sorgeons): 

on  the  drought  in  Essex  in  1901. 

L442 
Sinclair,  Mr.  (Bssendon,  Herts) :  de- 
tails of  farm,  i.  588 
Sinclair,  Mr.  (Hatfield,  Herts) :  ftom 

and  experience,  L  549-551 
Sinnington,  Torkshire,  iL  852 
Six   Mile   Bottom    (Oambs): 

holdings  on,  iL  6-9 
Skaif e,  Mr.  George  (Middleton,  Torks) : 

bee-keeping  experiences,  iL  852 
Skegness,  Lincolnshire:  grass  lands, 

iL206 
Skelldale  Go-operative  Dairy  Society, 

Lia.  (Torks) :  details  of  operations, 

ii.  814.  815 
Skelton,  Mr.  (keeper  of  dnck-decoy, 

Orwell,  Soilolk) :  mode  of  operaUon, 

iL422 
Skehoo,  Torkshire,  iL  841 
Skeme,  Torkshire,  iL  368 
Skilbeck,  Mr.  (Whorlton-in-GIeveland, 

Torks) :  on  the  mral  exodns,  iL  827, 

828 
Skipton-on-Swale,  Torkshire,  iL  881 
Skirtlands,  the,  Gambs,  ii  14 
Slade,  Mr.  (land  agent) :  on  the  poor 

land  near  Haselbory,  Somerset,  L  247 
Slater,  Mr.  John  (Gordell  Hall,  Stans- 

field,  Suffolk) :  experience  and  views 

on  agriculture,  ii.  898 
Slatter,  Mr.  J.  Andrews  (Hill  House, 

Somerton,  Banbury) :  on  labour  in 

Oxforddiire,  ii.  116 
Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  229 
Sledmere,  Yorkshire,  iL  864 

a  B  2 
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SmaUholdingii,  iL  646,  547,  648,  649, 
660.    See  under  Gountles 

SmaU-HoldingB  Act,  the,  i.  249 ;  ii.  48, 
647 

Smith,  Mr.  (Shekley  Walsh,  Wcvoee- 
tenhire) :  fruit  farm,  i.  887 

Smith,  Mr.  (Sleaford,  Linoolnahire) : 
Tiews  on  (ne  agrioaltaral  poaitioii, 
iL  329,  280 

Smith,  Mr.  Olemeni  (Tiimley,  Suffolk) : 
farm,  ii.  429,  480;  one  of  a  depu- 
tation of  Suffolk  farmers  to  Den- 
mai^480 

Smith,  Mr.  B.  (Bchoohnaflter,  Bin- 
brooke,  Linoolnihire) :  cm  agricul- 
tural ednoation,  ii.  161 

Smith,  Mr.  Bdward  (The  Heath, 
Wribbenhall,  Woroeetershhre),  L 
882;  on  town  labour,  888 

Smith,  Mr.  Bdward  (WribbenhaU, 
Bewdley^:  on  early  education  in 
practical  agrionltare,  i.  887 

Smith,  Mr.  Frank  (hon.  aec  Bnral 
Labooren'  Leagoe):  interested  in 
Worcestershire  small-holdings,  L 
841,848 

Smith,  Mr.  Henry  (EUingham  Hall, 
Norfolk) :  farming  experiences  and 
Tiews,  iL  609,  610 

Smith,  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.,  Ml».: 
Soff oik  estate,  iL  896 

Smith,  Mr.  Herbert:  on  laboor  and 
land-holding,  L  29,  80,  81 

Smith,  Mr.  Jacob  (Homberton,  Hel- 
perliy,  Yorks):  fanning  ezpeiienee 
and  views,  iL  298*800 

Smith,  Mr.  Sydney  (Quinton,  North- 
amptonshire) :  farm  and  experience, 
iL188 

Smith,  Mr.  T.  (Ardleigh,  Essex) :  farm 
and  experience,  L  446,  447 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  jon.  (Ab-Kettlebj, 
Ldoestershire) :  farm,  li.  262 

Smith,  Sir  Charlee  0. :  Bssex  estate, 
L477 

8miths(m,  Mr.  Gharies  (Wainfleet 
Bank,  Lincolnshire):  farming  ex- 
periMices,  iL  220 

Snow,  Mr.  Nicholas,  J J^.  (Oare,  Ex- 
moor)  :  on  the  agricnltoral  position, 
L286 

Somerby,  Lincolnshire,  iL  156 

Somerset :  acreage,  L  226 ;  conforma- 
tion of  country,  226 ;  sdl,  226,  282, 
288,  287,  289,  244,  245,  247,  248, 
262;  rents  and  land  valnee,  280, 
281,  288,  286,  286,  288,  240,  248, 
244,  247,  248,  249,  262 ;  the  Ubonr 


proUem,  282,  284,  288,  287,  288, 

241,  247,  249,  262,  258,  264,266; 
position  oi  tenant  taimen  and  land- 
lords, 251,  262,  258,  254,  266  ;  cot- 
tage accommodation,  227,  228,  282, 
288,  286,  286,  288,  241,  250,  258, 
254  ;  small-holdings,  286,  249 ; 
wages,  229,  282,  284,  286, 287,  288, 

242,  247,  249,  260,  268,  254,  256; 
edocation,227, 250,  251,  254;  farm 
boildings,  282, 286;  sheep, 289,248, 
245,  247;  wool,  286;  cattle,  284, 
286,  289,  248;  pigs,  248;  dairy 
farming,  241,  242,  244. 247;  grass- 
land, 284,  240,  244,  247,  252,  256 ; 
pastmre,  282,  288,  287,  289,  240, 
242 ;  marshland,  240 ;  rotation  of 
crops,  242,  248 ;  cereah^  288,  240, 
242,  248,  246,  252;  kaU  growing, 
288,  284,  248  ;  root  crops,  284, 
242,  246;  mangolds,  242,  248;  hay, 
242,  246;  trifdUom,  248;  hostile 
attitnde  of  the  laboorer  to  the 
farmer,  226;  decayed  hamlets  and 
onhealthy  hooses,  227, 228;  absence 
of  trained  nurses  in  the  WUliton 
district,  228;  fading  of  religioDS 
belief  and  want  of  prind^e  in  the 
rising  generation  of  villagers,  228, 
229 ;  subdivision  of  land  advocated 
as  a  remedial  measore,  229 ;  grow- 
ing dinnclination  of  labourers  to  hill 
farms,  280,  287,  288;  scene  at  a 
sale  Irv  aootion  of  a  hill  farm,  280, 
281;  keen  competition  lot  farms, 
280,  281,  256;  a  typical  iarm,  288, 
284 ;  use  of  American  implonents, 
288;  use  of  the  hydraolic  ram, 
284 ;  some  cansee  of  the  laboorers* 
exodus  from  the  land,  286,260, 258, 
264  ;  an  ancient  manor  house 
(1508),  287;  anecdotes  iUustn^ing 
the  lack  of  labour,  288,  289 ;  Pro- 
tection advocated  as  a  remedy,  289, 
252  ;  panorama  of  the  country 
between  Taunton  and  Teovil,  240; 
Ubour-bill,  240,  242,  248,  247 ;  the 
labourer's  objection  to  Sunday 
labour,  241;  unlimited  cider  an 
inducement  to  labourers  to  remain, 
241;  use  of  ensilage,  248;  leasing 
outcowstoadairyman,  244;  Thomas 
Purdue  the  bellfounder*s  tomb  at 
Clos  worth,  246 ;  villages  without  pub- 
lic houses,  24i8;  Oheddar  cheese- 
making,  247 ;  land-hunger,  248 ;  the 
Truck  Amendment  Act  a  dead  letter, 
249 ;  depression  in  the  corn-growing 
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distriote,  954;  f^oring  woifc  m  an 
ancillary  to  laboozen'  eaniingi, 
254 ;  bad  resnlts  of  a  tmiform  wage, 
255 ;  neglaet  of  adentiflo  agrionltoxe, 
256 

Bomerton,  BanbtUT],  Ozon,  iL  116 

Somerrille,  Mr.  (Herefordshire  farm 
labourer) :  reasons  for  his  preference 
of  agricnltDxal  to  collieries  wo^l, 
L800 

Booth  African  object  lesson,  the,  iL 
568,569 

South  America :  food  exports,  ii  587 

South  Downs,  the  Sussex,  L  104, 114, 
115 

Sonth  Hammers,  Sooth  De^on:  agri- 
cnltnral  condition,  1. 189 

Soathminster,  Essex,  L  466 

Spalding,  Linocdnahire :  small-hold- 
ings, U.  288 

Spalding  Common  dob,  ii  840 

Spalding  ProTident  Allotments  dob, 
ii.240 

Sparrow,  the  worthless,  it  51 

Spence,  Mr.  John  (Mayor  of  Bipon, 
Hatton  Oonyers,  Torks):  agrtool- 
toral  yiews,  IL  816,  817,  820 

Spencer,  Earl :  his  experiment  in  co« 
operatiTe  farming,  ii  142, 148 

Spencer,  Mr.  Aobrey  J.  (Wheatfldd, 
Tetsworth,  Oxon) :  on  agriooltoral 
and  labour  conditions  in  his  district, 
iL  114-116 

Spillman,  Mr.  Joseph  (Haddockstones, 
Mariungton,  Herefordshire,  chair- 
man of  the  Skelldale  Dairy  Oo) : 
farming  experiences,  ii.  816,  820 

Spilsby,  Lincolnshire:  the  church 
and  monoments,  ii.  228, 224 ;  birth- 
place of  Sir  John  Franklin:  his 
statoe,  224 

Spring,  l^omas  (clothier,  1500) :  tomb 
in  LaTcnham  (Aiuroh,  Suffolk,  ii. 
891 

Squarey,  Mr.,  jun.:  on  faim  labour, 
i.28 

Squarey,  Mr^  sen. :  on  farm  labour, 
L28 

Stag-hunting  on  Exmoor,  L  280 

Stainbum,  Torks,  U.  808 

Stanboume,  Halstead,  Essex,  L  191 

Standring,  Mr.  J.:  on  small-holders 
in  Epworth  parish.  Isle  of  Axholme, 
ii.  189-191 

Standring,  Mr.  ^^lliam,  FJLL  (estate 
agent) :  on  the  agricultural  position 
in  the  Isle  of  Axhohne,  ii.  198, 194 

Stanford  Biy^n,  Essex,  i.  477 


Stanc^liow,  Yorkshire,  iL  849 

Stangroom,  Mr.  (grocw,  Whissonsett, 
Norfolk) :  on  small-holdings,  iL  508 

Stanly,  Mr.  E.  J.,  M.P. :  Somerset- 
shire estate,  L  249 

Stansfleld,  Suffolk,  ii.  898 

Stanton,  Norfolk,  iL  491 

StiHPleford,  Tawney,  Essex,  L  478 

Staveley,  Ookmel  (DriiBeld) :  agricul- 
tural views,  iL  865,  866 

Staveley,  Mr.  H.  H. :  Torkshire  Wold 
farm  and  views,  iL  865 

Step  terraces  in  Lincolnshire,  ii.  158 ; 
in  Spain,  158 

St^ens,  Mr.  (Wiltshire):  breed  of 
Cleveland  bays,  iL  828 

St^ens,  Mr.  (sanitary  inspector, 
Leominster  Bural  District  Council) : 
on  labour  and  cottage  accommoda- 
tiQn,L294 

Stephenson,  Mr.  J.  (Althorpe,  Ax- 
hohne), IL  186 

Stephenson,  Mr.  Bobert  (Burwell, 
Oftmbs) :  details  of  his  f^mn  and 
farming  experience  and  views,  iL 
17-24 

Steps  Meadow,  or  Horley  Vineyard, 
iL158 

Stetchworth,  Cambs,  iL  26 

Stevenage,  Herts:  mastery  of  ill- 
smelling  milk  on  a  farm  at,  L  542 

Stevens,  Mr.  (agent  to  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland),  L  194 ;  his  opinions 
and  views  on  the  agricultural 
position  in  Devon,  195-198 

Stiokney,  Linci^nshire,  11.  221 

Stivens,  Dr.  Lyne  (Enham  home- 
farm),  L  60 

Stockburn,  Mr.  H.  O.  (Clare,  Suffolk) : 
fanning  experience,  ii.  897,  898 

Stogumber,  Somerset,  L  225,  285 

Stoke  Edith,  Herefordshire,  L  851 

Stoke  Bochford  (Lincolnshire),  Mr. 
Edmund  Tumor's  seat :  description 
of  its  pictures  and  library,  iL  145, 
149, 1<^ 

Stoke  Severn,  Worcestershire:  farm, 
L866 

Stokes,  Mr.  (Meux  l/Hltshire  estate) : 
experience  of  farm  labomwrs,  L  44  : 

Stone,  Mr.  John :  on  the  condition  of 
the  Devonshire  labouring  man  in 
and  before  1845,  L  218,  214 

Stone,  Mr.  Tom  (gardener  to  Mr. 
Codirane,  Croxton,  Cambs) :  his  life 
history  as  a  labourer,  and  agricul- 
tural views,  iL  65,  66 

Stonehenge,  L  8, 8, 9 
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Stonelei^  Abbej  Warwi«kiliire,  L 
410 

Storej,  Mr.  William  B.  (tee.  to  the 
Hemp  and  Tow  Spimien*  Aeeoe.) : 
on  the  hemp  indoBtrj,  u.  916,  819 

Story  Maskelyne,  Mr.  (Basset  Down, 
Wilts) :  views  on  fanning,  and  treat- 
ment of  oalTee,  L  85,  86 ;  ii.  130 

Stoor  Honse,  Dedham,  Bseex,  L  448 

Stradsett,  NortoUk,  IL  478 

Strangworth,  Pembridge,  BeveCord- 
shire,  i.  806 

Stratton  Hall,  SoftOk,  L  49 

Stride,  Mr.  (Chichester)  Tiews  on 
Sussex  fanning,  L  118, 118 

Stroud,  OlonoestershirStL  889;   ok>th 

mi|lring  at,  894 

Stmtt,  the  Hon.  O.  H^  M.P.  (Blont 
Hall,  Essex) :  details  of  his  farm, 
L45&-458 

Strott,  tiie  Hon.  Edward  (manager  of 
Lord  Bayleigh's  Essex  estates) : 
system  of  fanning  and  views  on 
smaU-holdings,  L  468.468 

Stnitt,  Mr.  B.  O.,  i.  88 

Stnbbings  Hall  Farm,  Essex,  L  481,482 

Btorston,  Norfolk,  ii.  491 

Sodbnry,  Soffolk,  U.  891 

Sadeley,  Lofd :  fmit  drying  tried  en 
his  farm  at  Toddington,  Woreester- 
Bhire,L868 

Snflolk:  aoreage,  ii  881;  soils,  881, 
886,  886,  891,  892,  896,  400,  402, 

406,  407,  417,  419,  424,  427,  428 : 
fonts  and  land  ndnes,  886,  887, 
888,  869,  892,  898,  894.  896,  897, 
400,  401,  402,  404,  407,  418,  418, 
419,  428,  429.  480,  481,  482,  484, 
486,  486,  441,  448;  eondition  of 
tenant  farmers  and  landlords,  882, 
886,  889,  891,  892.  894,  896,  401, 

407,  411,  412,  418,  414,  418,  428, 
429,  ai,  482,  484.  437,  438,  48f, 
446;  the  laboor  problem,  882, 
888,  866,  888,  891,  898,  894,  896, 
897,  898,  404,  406,  406,  407,  410, 
411,  418,  426,  480,  ai.  486,  48f, 
440,  442,  448  ;  wages.  882, 888. 891, 
895,  401,  402,  408,  404.  426,  481, 
440,  441,  446 ;  fHeoiwork,  882,  888  ; 
eottage  aoeommodation.  882,  884, 
885,  886,  389,  390,  892,  896,  403. 
404.  411.  418.  420.  481.  488,  489; 
farm  botidings.  382,  888.  408,  420, 
424.  436.  437.  444 ;  covered  cattle 
yards,  882;  exodus  from  the  land, 
888.  884  394.  395.  415,  431,  436, 
445,  446,  447 ;  edoeation,  384,  899, 


405, 406,  420, 481,  445;  lithe,  866. 

888,  889,  396,  409,  419,  428,  430, 
481,  482,  448 ;  small-holdings,  886. 

889,  400,  408,  404,  405,  417,  419, 
438 ;  rates,  898,  399.  409,  411,  416  ; 
spotting  landlords,  882,  864,  401. 

419,  446 ;  shooting  rents,  883,  401. 
409,  419,  429,  482,  488,  484;  sheep, 
368,  865,  888,  392,  895,  897,  404, 

406,  407,  418,  423.  428,  429,  480, 
481 ;  cattle,  862,  886,  866,  891,  892, 
895,  897,  408,  407,  414,  421,  424. 
425,  426,  429,  480;  dairy  fanning. 
868,  890.  898,  895,  401,  408.  405. 

407,  429,  480;  poultry,  890,  898. 
897,  405;  horses.  424,  425;  iHge, 
882,  366, 403,  407, 480 ;  giasslands, 
892,  894,  897,  400,  407,  406,  414. 

420,  421,  426,  429,  480,  435.  444. 
445 ;  wool,  388 ;  arable  land,  895, 
400,  408,  418,  424,  480,  482,  444; 
pasture,  886,  894,  895,  406,  407, 
406,  418,  485 ;  manures,  869,  895, 
428,  484,  426, 427,  429;  rotation  of 
crops,  864,  885,  866,  891,  892,  897, 

408,  428, 426,  480 ;  wheat,  898, 897, 
406,  418,  415,  428,  481,  440.  441, 
442, 445 ;  barley,  888,  366, 390, 398, 
897,  406,  418,  416,  423,  426,  430, 
481, 442;  root  crops,  384,  423,  426; 
oats,  897,  428,  480,  442;  turnips. 
885;  mustaid,  407;  sainfoin,  865. 
866.  897,  401;  potatoes,  385;  cab- 
bage, 885;  kail,  428;  hioeme,  886, 
897,  480;  maiae,  430;  beans,  888, 

890,  489;  best,  869,  895;  swedes, 
889;  mangoldSi  891;  0ovenanto, 
865,  367;  vilenees  of  ^e  countiy 
roads,  899;  dnquefoU,  400;  de- 
population, 400,  408,  445,  446,  447; 
larch  plantations,  401, 424 ;  Sunday 
work,  401;  pasture  poisonous  to 
sheep,  406,  423,  425 ;  drawbacks  to 
the  landowner  farming,  409 ;  aland 
agent's  notes  on  the  position  of  the 
land  and  sgriculture,  410-415 ;  self- 
binders,  410 ;  transfer  of  land,  414 ; 
deer,  387;  labour-bill,  389,  895; 
thrashing  out  beans  with  a  flail, 
890;  copyhold,  390,  893,  416;  ac- 
commodation lots,  892;  drought, 
392,  418,  424,  430;  Protection,  394, 
415,  420,  438;  poor  quality  of 
labour,  395.  398,  404,  405.  431, 436 ; 
drainage,  396,  419,  484,  487;  cost 
of  transit  by  rail,  897,  898,  433, 
445;  water  supply,  396;  fixity  of 
tenure,   414;    tree-planting,   414; 
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tnggwled  Its  on  fMeign  floor,  416, 
416 ;  management  and  expenses  of 
a  large  estate,  418,  419 ;  partridges, 
419;  equalisation  of  the  hardens 
on  real  and  personal  property,  420 ; 
letting  of  oottages,  420;  oyster 
farming,  431;  dn^-deeoys,  422, 
428;  red-worm  in  sheep's  Inngs, 
428;  ooprolites,  424;  orag,  424, 
426,  427 ;  the  pest  of  sand-weed, 
426 ;  Arthor  Tonng's  references  to 
farminff  in  the  Woodbridge  district, 
427 ;  cheese-making,  480 ;  balance 
sheet  of  an  Bast  Anglian  estate, 
482,  488,  484;  snbscriptions  and 
pensions,  488,  484;  rentals  of  ten 
farms  it&  1876  and  in  1909,  486; 
applications  for  medinm-sised 
farms,  486;  competition  for  Httle 
farms,  487;  want  of  spirit  in 
labourers^  487;  large  estates  as 
investments,  487;  Agrieultoral  Post, 
488;  taUes  shewing  comparatiye 
Talnci  of  farm  ]»rodnce,  cost  of 
labonr  and  rentals  (1777-1782  and 
1902),  with  infMences  therefrom, 
489-448 ;  depotation  of  farmers  to 
Denmark,  670 
Sonny  Side,  Islip,  Oxon,  ii.  117 
SoBsex:  acreage,  i.  104;  conforma- 
tion, 104;  soU,  104, 106,  107,  111, 
116 ;  rents  and  land  valoes,  106, 108, 
110,  111,  122, 128, 128 ;  the  laboor 
problem,  106,  106,  107,  108,  111, 
118,  114,  121, 122,  128,  124,  126, 
126-128, 180, 182, 184, 186 ;  wages, 
106, 106, 128, 129, 189, 188 ;  cottage 
aoeenimodation,  122, 128, 181 ;  edo- 
cation,  122;  Sooth  Downs,  104, 
114,  116;  hill  farms.  104,  118; 
cattle,  106;  pooltry  fanning,  106, 
106,  114, 116-121, 122,  186 ;  dairy 
farming,  106,  106,  108,  112,  122, 
188 ;  dislike  to  Sunday  work,  106 ; 
ahec^  106, 109, 112, 114, 129 ;  pigs, 
106;  oeroals,  106,  111,  122,  129; 
goat  kept  to  prevent  cows  from 
slipping  caftres,  106;  farm  boUd* 
in^  lOS ;  typical  farms  instanced, 
107 ;  coltivation  of  hops,  107, 109, 
110,  122,  129;  hop-bine  osed  as 
litter,  108 ;  cottages,  108 ;  wages  of 
women  employed  in  hop-gardens, 
108 ;  economical  position  of  farm- 
ers, 108, 118 ;  colinary  ose  of  hop- 
shoots  in  Belgiom,  109  ;  scarcity  of 
water.  111;  peculiar  method  of 
wheat-sowing.    111;   kail  growing, 


112;  tiie  Oliver  (American)  plough, 
112 ;  present  tenants,  112, 122, 129, 
182 ;  laying  down  of  fields  to  grass, 
118 ;  Chichester  market,  114 ;  the 
Ohio  (American)   hayloader,  114; 
'  Sorrmr  fowls,'  114, 120 ;  woodlands, 
116 ;  the  process  of  chicken-fatting 
described,  116-120, 183 ;  high  prices 
of  pooKnr,  120, 129 ;  froit-growing. 
122,    180;    size    of    farms,    128; 
paoper  laboor  in  bygone  years,  128, 
124;  a  carpenter's  notion  of  road- 
repairinff,    124;     soggestions    for 
keeping  laboorers  on  the  land,  126, 
180,   181;    a   Sossex  clergyman's 
views  of  tiie  position  of  the  agri- 
ooltoral  labourer,  126-128;    small 
holdings,  181 ;  reloctance  of  laboor- 
ers to  learn,  188;  proposed  intro- 
doction  of  Italian  laboorers,  184 
8utton-at-Hone,  Kent,  i.  168 
Sutton  Bingham,  Somerset,  i.  248 
Swaffham  Bulbeok,  Gambs,  ii  26 
Swaflham  Prior,  Cambs,  ii.  8 ;  depopu- 
lation of,  6 
Swainby,  Torkshire,  ii.  827 
Sweep-rakes,  American,  i.  479 
Sweetman,  Mr.  S.  H.  (Westcliif-on- 
Sea,  Bssex) :  on  evils  and  remedies 
concerning  the  labourer  and    the 
land,  i.  492 
Swindon,  i.  84 

Swinefleet  Church  (the  West  Biding, 
Torks),     where      preached     John 
Wesley,  ii  188 
Swinefleet,  Torkshire,  ii  194 
Switxerland,  agricultural  education  in, 

ii87 
Sworder,  Mr.  Harry  (Tawney  ttall, 
Stapleford  Tawney,  Essex) :  farm- 
ing experiences,  i.  478,  479 
Sykes,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  (Lvdham  Manor, 

Shropshire) :  estate,  i.  425 
Symonds,  Mr.  L.:  Suffolk  farm,  ii. 
480 


Tapp,  Mr. :  on  farming  in  Somerset- 
shire, i.  286 

Tasmania:  apple  cultivation  in,  L 
864 

Taylor,  Mr.  (Weston  Colville,  Cambs) : 
small-holding,  ii.  9 

Taylor,  Mr.  Oarrett  (WhitTIogham, 
NoHolk) :  herd  of  Bed-polls,  ii.  602 

Taylor,  Mr.  Montagu  (Shelsley  Walsh, 
Teme  Valley):  details  of  his  fruit 
farm,  i  887-889 ;  868 
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Tajlor,  Ber.  H.  (lAvenham  Hall, 
Snffolk) :  farm,  ti.  888,  891 

Teaohen:  for  theohildreniHioUvein 
hots,  L  164 

Tebbatt,  Mr^  JJ".  (Blnntisham,  St 
Iy68,  Honts):  detaOa  of  his  tBrm, 
and  his  Tiews  on  education  and  the 
affriooltoral  outlook,  ii  85-80 

Teoanioal  oommittee  d  the  Norfolk 
eoanty  Ck>anoil :  its  pboghing  oom- 
petition  at  Ditohingham,  iL  545 

Technical  Edncation  Oommittee:  its 
good  work,  it  510 

Tedworth  Oamp,  Hampshire,  L  58,  62 

Teme  (Worcestershire),  Valley  of  the : 
hop  growing,  L  884 ;  fruit  growing, 
887 

Templeman,  Ifr.  (Manor  Farm,  Hasel- 
buy,  Dorsetshire) :  details  ol  farm, 
L  340,  246-248 

Tenant  farmers,  condition  of,  iL  548, 
544, 562,  568.    Bee  onder  Gonnties 

Tenbnry,  Worcestershire,  L  870 

Tetsworth,  Oxfordshire,  iL  118 

Theakton,  Ifr.  J.  (Whixley  Moor,  Little 
Oasebom,  Torks) :  farming  experi- 
ence, ii.  291, 292,  298 

Theberton,  Suffolk,  IL  402 

Thetf ord,  Norfolk,  iL  496 

Thirsk,  Torkshire,  ii.  882 

Thistles  in  pasture  land,  iL  89 

Thomas,  Mr.  Frederick  (StanboumSb 
Halstead) :  his  Essex-made  Devon- 
shire cream,  L  191, 192 

Thompson,  Mr.  Samoel  (Bast  Green, 
Kelsiale,  Suffolk):  farming  experi- 
ences, IL  404, 405 

Thorganbj,  IJneolnshiie :  farming 
conditions  at,  iL  166, 167 

Thornton,  Oanon  (Beetor  of  Down- 
ham,  Oambs) :  on  the  condition  of 
the  small-holders  in  Downham 
parish,  IL  4lHt5 

Thrashing-machine  and  engine  Qua- 
kers, Glayton  A  Shuttleworth,  Lin- 
coln), L  417 

•Three  Acres  and  a  Oow,' cited,  L  887 

Throcking,  Herts,  L  567 

Tiffield  Beformatoiy,  iL  188 

Tin  hats,  hop-pickers',  L  162-165 

Tindall,  Mr.  (Wainfieet  Hall) :  on  the 
agricultural  position  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  iL  198,  201-204 

Tiptree  Fruit  Farm,  Essex,  L  4C0-462 

Tithe,  the  question  of  the  levy  of, 
L  167-169.   See  under  Counties 

Tithe  Oommotation,  Act  of  1886,  L 
167 


TiTctshaU,  Norfolk:  its  famous  oak, 

iL  496, 497 
Tod,  Mr.  W.  M.  (E.  Hati^.  Sandy, 

Beds) :  on  the  condition  of  the  land 

between  Oambcidge  and  Sandy,  iL 

58,59 
Toddington,  Woroeetenhire,  L  858 
'  Tofts,'  Lincolnshire,  iL  198 
ToUemache,  the  late  Lord :  system  of 

cottage  luddings,  iL  260 
Tomatoes,  oaltnre  oC,   in  Gnems^, 

L  78,  75 
Toiy,  Mr.  J.  (Olenstone,  Winterbome, 

Doffset) :  ancient  house,  and  barn, 

L258 
Tory,   Mr.   J.  (Tomworth,  Dorset): 

farm  and  experience,  L  257-262 
Tory,  Mr.,  jun.  (Taloer),  L  257;  on 

the  agrieultoral  ootiook  in  Dorset, 

260,262 
Toseland,  Hantingdonshiie»  iL  72 
Totteridge,  Herts,  L  588 
Tows  Orange,  Lincolnshire,  iL  164 
Traction-tiains  lor  the  conveyance  d 

agricultural  produce,  ii.  556 
Trsgavefthan,  OomwaU,  L  228 
Trent,  river:  fertiliser  of  the  Isle  of 

Axhohne,  ii.  181, 188, 185, 198 
TrimlKy,  Suffolk,  U.  429 
Truck  Amendment  Act,  L  249 
True,  Bichaid  (churehwaiden,  1629, 

All    Saints,   Croft,  Lincohishute) : 

repairer  of  the  church,  iL  220 
Tuck,  Mr.  A.  (Ditohingham  Lodge): 

beneficiary   farm  at  Whittlested, 

Oambs,  iL  2 
Tucker,  Mr.  (Haaard,  Devon) :  detaib 

of  his  farm  and  fanning  expsrieness, 

L  180-182 
Tnngate,  Mr.  (Orea*  Ormesl^,  Nor- 

fdk) :  fruit  farm  and  riews,  iL  451 
Turner,  Mr.  Bradwell,  and  Son,  auc- 
tioneers,   Nottingham):     on    the 

agricultural  poaitum,  iL  279,  280 
Tomer,  Mr.  (St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge) :  on  the  college's  agriraltaral 

property,  iL  49 
Turner,  Mr.  A.  P.  (Leea  Farm,  Pttn- 

bridge):  his  herd  of  Herefords,L 

811 ;  on  labourers,  811 
Turner,  Mr.  Thomas  (bailiff  to  Mr. 

Green  of  Lyonshall),  L  810 
Tumor,  Mr.  Edmund  (Stoke  Boch- 

ford) :  details  of  his  Lincolnshire 

estates  and  his  agricultural  views 

and  experienoes,  ii.  145  $t  seg. 
Tumor,  Sir  Edmund  (Stoke  Boehlord) : 

diary  of,  iL  15Q 
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Tnmwortii,  Donetshiie,  i.  257-361 
Tyrrell,  Mr. :  details  of   his  Suffolk 

fann,ii.  407 
Tysoe  Farm,  Edgehill,  Ozon,  iL  101 


UomiLD,  Sussex,  i  114, 115, 116 
United  States:  fanns,  i.  544 ;  food  ex- 

ports,  iL  587 
Upper  Brooghton,  Nottinghamshire, 

ii.254 
Upper  Salthrop,  Wiltshire,  i.  86 
Upper  Woodford,  Wilts,  L  4, 8 
Upton,  Warwickshire,  ii.  98 
Upton-on-SoTem     District     Ck>anoil, 

effect  of  building  by-laws,  L  883 


YiJKMUTBB,  Mr.Charies :  his  *  General 

View   of   the  Agricnltore   in   the 

county  of  Essex '  (1795),  quoted,  L 

504-507 
Vemham :  derelict  land  in  nei^boor- 

hood,  i.  57,  60 
Vernon,   Sir   Harry  (Hanbury  Hall, 

Droitwitoh),  L  868 
*  Yinetum  Britannicom,  or  a  Treatise 

on  CHder,'  quoted,  i.  289,  290,  291 
Viniculture  in  Quemsey,  L  72,  78,  75 
Vivian,    Mr.    H.    H.    (Tregavethan, 

Gomwall) :  on  farming  conditions, 

L228 
Voeloker,  Dr.  Augustus:  analysis  of 

the  soil  of  a  Herefordshire  farm,  and 

receipt  for  improrements,  i.  528 
Vosper,    Mr.    (Merrifield,    near  Ply- 

nM>uth) :    his    farm   and   farming 

experiences,  L  188-192 


Waohbb,  Mr.  (Ckx)per  A  Waoher, 
Canterbury)  :  on  land  values, 
farmers,  and  landlords,  i.  148 ;  on 
labour,  149 ;  on  cottage  accommoda- 
tion, 149 

Waddelow,  Mr.  (Downham,  Gambs): 
experience  as  a  small-holder,  ii.  44 

Wade,  Mr.  Frederick  (Ghureh  Farm, 
Seaming,  Norfolk) :  farming  ex- 
perience, ii.  500 

Wade,  Mr.  John  (Broomehill  Farm, 
Norfolk) :  farming  experience,  ii. 
492,  498 

Wade,  Mr.  O.  H.  (agent  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Bipon)  :  on  the  Skelldale 
co-operative  Dairy  Society,  Ltd^  ii 
814,  815 

Wadebridge,  Ck>mwall,  L  222 


Wages :  incentive  to  town  life,  iL  542, 
546.    See  under  Counties 

Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire :  arable  landti 
round,  iL  200;  small-holdings,  204 ; 
Bank,  220 

Wake,  Sir  Hereward,  Bart  (Courteen- 
hall,  Northamptonshire) :  estate, 
farming  experiences,  uid  views,  iL 
181, 187, 188 

Waldron,  Sussex,  L  115 

Wales,  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince 
of :  cattle  bred  by  him  at  Sandring- 
ham,  iL  485 

Wallace,  Mr.  (Eardiston,  Tenbury): 
hop  uid  fruit  farm,  L  870 

Walshford,  Yorks:  cottages  at,  iL 
288 

Walsingham,  Lord  (Morton  Hall,  near 
Watton):  details  of  his  Norfolk 
estate,  li.  489-496 ;  specimen  com- 
parative rentals  furnished  by  him, 
493-495 ;  on  the  agricultural  out- 
look, 495,  496;  on  an  increased 
ou^ut  of  gold  in  aid  of  British 
agriculture,  537 

Waisoken  (Cambs) :  increase  of  popu- 
lation, ii.  56 

Waltham-on-the-Wolds,  Leicester- 
shire, iL  260 

Waltham  Abbey,  L  472 

Waltham  Cross,  Essex :  fruit  onltiva- 
tion  under  glass,  L  470 ;  alien  com- 
petition, 471 

Wanglord,  Suffolk,  iL  438 

Wantage,  Lord:  small-holdings  on 
his  estate,  iL  81 

War,  and  our  food  supplv,  il.  560 

Ware,  Herts:  baby-food  factory  at, 
L568 

Warping:  the  ^stem  of,  as  con- 
ducted in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  iL 
188-185 

Warren,  Mr.  (foreman  to  Mr.Tebbutt, 
Bluntisham,  Hunts) :  early  putting 
to  agriculture,  ii.  87 

Warriner,  Mr.  Henry  A.  (Weston  Padt, 
Shipston-on-Stour,  sgent  to  hard 
Camperdown):  on  the  farming 
interest  in  Warwickshire,  L  418- 
417 

Wartnaby,  Leicestershire,  iL  252 

Warwick,  Lord :  estate,  L  410 

Warwickshire:  acreage,  L  404;  soil, 
404.  409,  414,  415,  417,  419 ;  rents 
and  land  values,  404,  407,  409,  412, 
413,  414,  417 ;  condition  of  tenant 
fanners  and  landlords,  404, 407, 410, 
411, 413,  417,  421 ;  the  labour  prob- 
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lam,  4^4,  406,  410,418,  414,  418; 
wftges,  406,  406,  410.  418,  418; 
small-holdingB,  406,  406,  408,  409, 
411,  418;  oolltge  aooommodation, 
406,  408,  410,  411,  418,  418,  419 ;  a 
typioal  small-holding,  407;  oftoses 
of  the  exodoB  from  the  laad,  408, 
414 ;  Iftbonr-bm,  411 ;  cost  of  farm 
boildings,  411 ;  co0t  of  repatts  uid 
upkeep,  416 ;  edooation,  414 ;  dairy 
farming,  406, 416 ;  sheep,  410,  416, 
418,  419;  cattle,  410,  414,  416; 
horse-hreeding,  411,419, 418 ;  oereala 
408,  409,  411,  416, 416 ;  root  eropt, 
416,  416,;  ooltiTationof  tegetablee, 
404 ;  oaU!nbtton  of  ohrysanthemnmB, 
407;  arable  and  gran  land,  409, 
416, 416,  417,  419 ;  the  fbor-ooone 
•Tstem,  416 ;  the  flTe-eomne  shift, 
418 ;  derelict  land,  409 ;  depopulation 
of  Tillages,  416.  418 ;  gfeater  birth 
rate  of  girls,  416;  agricoltnral 
machinery,  416,  417 ;  8  lands,  419 ; 
details  of  a  farmer's  experience  and 
Tiews,  419,  430;  abandonment  of 
wheat  growing  for  grass  fanning, 
419;  snggested  protectire  duty  or 
bonos  on  a  wheat  crop,  ^0 

Washington,  Penelope:  her  tomb  in 
Wickhamford  Ohurdi;  timditions 
concerning,  i.  846 

Water-cart,  a  home-made,  i.  6 

Water-finders,  i.  18 

Waterloo  Farm.  Iferton.  Korfolk: 
origin  of  name,  ii.  498 

WaUlngton  district.  Ohihen  Hills: 
farming  conditions,  ii.  118. 119 

Watney. Dr. (Beading):  onthefeeding 
properties  of  hay.  i.  486 

Watson.  Mr.  (Lamport.  Nottimnts): 
cattle  breeder,  ii.  149 

Watson.  Mr.  J.  B.  (aoent  to  Lord 
Macclesfield):  on  agnooltmnal  con- 
ditions in  tne  Watlington  distdot. 
OhUtem  Hills,  ii.  118, 119 

WaH,  Mr.  (Oatshill) :  sman-hoMiog, 
L  841.  849 

Way.  Mr.  Henry  (Isle  of  llHi^) :  on 
labour,  i.  68 

Weald  of  Kent,  i.  187 

Wealth  t  its  evU  side,  it  666,  669.  678 

Weaver.  Mr.  Silas  (Bricklands,  Castle 
Morton) :  on  small-holdings,  i.  881- 
884 

Weaving,  at  Winterslow.  Wilts,  i.  16 

Webb.  Mr.  F.  P.  (land  agent.  Bves- 
ham):  on  the  asparagns  blight,  i. 
847, 848 ;  sehednles  of  farms  divided 


into  lots  for   fruit   and  vegetable 
growing,  847,  848 
Webb.  Mr.  Jonas  (Melkm  Boss,  Lin- 
colnshire): on  agricnltnre,  ii.  178 
Webb.  Mr.  Thomas  (Admiral  Britten's 
bailiff) :  views  on  the  agricoltoral 
position  in  Woroestersfaire.  L  871 
Webheath.  Warwickshire,  i.  404, 406 
Weeping  Pine,  at  Shelriey  Waldi,  i  388 
Weir.  Mr.  (Branghing) :  fium,  L  696 
Wells,  Mr.  B.  (fruit  nurseries,  Oraw- 
ley.  Sussex):  on  fruit  growing.  L 180 
Wells.  Mr.  G.  S.  (Ab-Kettle^.  Leices- 
tershire) :  filming  experiences  and 
views  on  agriculture,  iL  949-961 
Wenden,  Mr.  Oharies  (Great  Bromley. 
Essex) :  farming  experience,  L  469, 
468 
Wenden,  Mr.  H.  B.  (secretary  to  the 
Tendring  Hundred  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation) :  on  the  agricultural  outlook, 
i.  468 
Wendling.  Norfolk,  IL  499 
Wensleydale,  Yorkshire,  ii  836 
Wesley,  Jolm  (reUglous  reformer),  ii. 

188,189 
West  Farieich,  Kent :  farming  at,  L 166 
West  Wratting  Hall.  Ounbs.  ii  14 
Westcliff-on-Sea,  Essex,  i.  469 
Weetoombe  Farm.  Northamptonshire, 

ii.l80 
Westlake,    Mr.    John    (East   Lodge, 
Oourteenhall.    Northamptonshire) : 
farm,  ii  184 
Westmill  Burr  farm.  Herts,  i667 
Weston  OolviUe  fOambs).  map  of  the 
parish    in    1619,   showing    small- 
holdings, ii  7,  8;   allotments  and 
small-holdings  at  the  present  day,  9 
Weston,  Mr.  J.  (Park  Farm,  Hartwell, 
Bucks) :  farm,  and  son's  views,  iL 
186, 186 
Westonbury.  Herefordshire,  1  819 
Wheat,  reduction  in  the  production  of. 

ii.  669.  661.    See  under  Oounties 
Wheatfleld,  Tetsworth,  Oxfordshire,  ii. 

114 
Wheeler.  Mr.  jfNewnham  Court.  Teme 
Valley),  i.  868 ;  farm  and  opinions, 
869 
Wheeler,  Mr.  B.  Tlttoent  (Newnham 
Court.  Tenbury):  on  labour,  i.  888 
Wherwell  Priory  ^auts).  i.  68 
Whichford.  Warwickshire,  i.  417 
Whissonsett,  Norfolk :  small-holdings, 
u.  989. 941 ;  Norfolk  Small-Holdings 
Associations  farm.  607.  508 
Whitchurch,  paridi  of,  Hefefordshiie : 
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■BMJl«hoWingB,  i.  817;  popiilitioD 

maintaixied,  SIB 
White   brioDj,  poifoooui   k>   e«ttle, 

iL70 
White,  John  (soboolmMtor,  Benuig- 

ton,  LinoohiBhire) :  note  on  priees 

of  agricaliiiral  prodnoe  la  1801,  ii. 

212 
White,  Mr.  (Midge  HaU,  Wilto):  on 

Ub(mr  and  terming,  i  42, 48 
White  Boothing,  Essex,  i  478 
Whitlingham,  Norfolk,  iL  502 
Whitetene,  Gomwall,  1 121 
Whittem,  The,  Lyonshall,  Hereford- 

shire,  L  298 
Whittle,  Mr.  (WilUamson  A  Whittle, 

Leioeeter  and  Melton  Mowhray) :  on 

the  agrienltaial  outlook,  ii  2C1 
Whittlesea  Mere,  Honta,  ii  92 
Whittled (»d,  Cambridgeshire :  details 

of  hill  farm,  ii  2 
Whizley  Grange,  Torks,  iL  290 
WhizleyMoor,  Little  Onsebnm,  Yorks, 

ii.291 
Whoritotn-in-Clereland,  Yorkshifo,  iL 

827 
Wicken  Fen,  Cambridgeshire,  M.  2a- 

80 
Wiggenhall  St.  Germans,  Norfolk,  iL 

477 

t  Aive- 
e) :  deteils  of 

farm,  L  875 
Wiggin,  Sir  Henry,  Bari  (AlTechmeh, 

Wocoestershir^ :  ttews  on  agrieul- 

toral  prospects,  L  876 
Wilborton  Manor,  Oambs,  ii.  80,  84 
WHdon,  Mr.  James  (Sledmere,  Yorks) : 

farming  ei^lMrienee,  iL  364 
WOdridge,   Mr.   T.   Tindall   (Sonny 

Side,  I^p) :  on  labour  in  Oxford- 
shire, iL  117 
Wilkin,   Mr.    (manager    of   Tiplree 

Fruit  Farm,  Bssex) :  Ttews  on  fruit 

farming,  L  460,  461,  462 
Wilkin,  Mr.  Edward  (Dalton^on-Tees, 

Darlington,   Yorks) :  farming   ex- 

perienoes  and  Tiews,  iL  872,  878 
Wilkinson,   Mr.    (Treanuer   ol    the 

Agriooltaral  Assoc.) :  in  confeorenoe, 

u.dl6 
Wilkinson,  Bev.  J.  Frome  (Beotor  of 

Barley,  Herts ;  member  of  the  Agri- 

coltural  Eduoation  C<mmiittee) :  on 

farming   leases,  L  561;  riews  on 

the  improTcment   of    agrioohtiral 

conditions,  578-576 
Williams,  Be?.  Mr.   Watkin   Wynn 


Wi«r^,  Mr.  Walter  (Fore  Hill, . 
<£iir^  Worcestershire) :  dete: 


(Librarian),  St  Pancras,  Canterbory, 
Ll5i 

Williams,  Mr.  (Knebworth) :  farming 
experiepses  in  Herto,  i.  546 

Williams,  Mr.  (Lyonshall)  :  small- 
holding, L  809 

Williamson,  Mr.  (pig  jobber,  Whis- 
sonsete,  Norfolk) :  farm,  iL  507 

WilUngham  Hall,  Market  Basen,  Lin- 
oolnshire,  iL  168, 164 

Williton,  parish  and  district  of, 
Somersetshire,  L  227 ;  absence  of 
trakied  norsee  in,  228 ;  pasture 
lands,  282 

Willoui^by  De  Broka,  Lord:  War- 
wtekshire  estete,  L  410 

WiUoughby  monuments,  in  Spilsby 
Church,  U.  228,  224 

Wilson,  Mr.  (sgeai  to  Mr.  Nooton, 
Dedfaam) :  on  tenning  in  Essex, 
L  448,  444 

Wilson,  Mr.  F.  W.,  BLP.  (Dale  Farm, 
Seaming,  Norfolk) :  estate,  experi- 
ence, and  Tieips,  iL  498-505 

Wyaon,  Mr.  Gardinsr  (North  Mimms, 
Herte):  Tiews  uid  information  on 
matters  ccnneoted  with  rural  Hert- 
foffdshhre,  L  577.4K0 

Wilson,  Mr.  John  (New  Hall,  High 
Boothing,  Essex) :  farm,  i.  474 

Wiltshire :  acreage,  L  8 ;  soil,  9  ;  the 
rent  question,  21,  22,  48;  rente 
and  yahies  of  land,  22, 28,  85, 40, 41 ; 
small-hddings,  16,  17,  29,  80, 
81,  85,  49;  the  farm  labourer 
problem,  6,  22,  28,  24,  28,  29,  80, 
85,  86,  87,  48,  44,  4«,  47,  46,  49 ; 
oottsge  aooonunodalion,  9,  11,  15, 
16,  21,  29,  88,  48,  45,  48;  rural 
education,  17;  wages,  24,  28,  86, 
48,  47 ;  hiitory  of  a  ^ioal  farm, 
5-7 ;  downland  eultitation,  5 ; 
cereals,  5,  9, 24, 26;  sainfoin,  6, 16, 
26 ;  sheep  breeding,  6,  7, 9,  15,  25, 
26, 27,  86 :  dairy  farming,  6,  22,  80, 
84,  85,  86,  44;  Major  Poore's 
settlement  of  small  freehold  farms 
at  Winterslow,  and  d  larger  at 
Bishopstooe,  10-19 ;  wool-earding, 
15 ;  pigs,  16,  82,  38,  84  ;  water- 
finders,  18;  farm-houses,  20;  lack 
of  cottages,  21;  objection  of  farm 
hands  to  Sunday  work,  22,  28,  47  ; 
falling  off  in  the  quality  of  labour, 
28,  80  ;  deterioration  in  bariey,  24, 
26;  grass  and  hay,  26,  27,  85; 
differences  in  agricultural  conditions 
in  North  and  South,  28  ;  effect  of 
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the  MqnirraMDi  of  hxgt  ert^tai  by 
rioh  men,  38,  29,  81 ;  ftUoioMnta, 
99,  40;  detaiU  of  the  Cakippenhem 
beoon  toad  butter  faotoiy,  81-84; 
oftlf -reMing,  85 ;  ▼iewe  and  experi- 
enoee  of  two  laige  fftrmen,  84r4l8 ; 
teetimony  of  two  ■mtll  fftrmen,  86, 
87;  the  working  of  ootUge  tenure, 
88,  46;  oon^imtlte  rentele  of 
properties  on  Ledy  Ifeox's  eetnte, 
40,  41;  the  eoetoin  of  Wordele 
end  the  notehed  wend,  41,  43; 
the  Lynhem  Hille  water  enpply, 
46;  roorting  Undlorde,  47;  e 
leboaring  men's  view  of  the  oondi- 
tions  end  iaproTement  of  fenning, 
48,49 

Winohelsee,  L  187 

Winforton,  Hetetodshirs,  i  808 

Winft^y,  Mr.  B.  (Peterboww^) ; 
initietor  d  smell-holdings  el 
Spelding  Common,  iL  341 

Winghem,  Kent,  fermlng  eonditions 
et,  i.  188-144;  froit  oroheide,  146 

IIHnterbome,  BtieUend,  Doreetehire, 
L964 

Winterslow,  Wfltshhe :  smell  freehold 
farming  settlemem  at,  L  10-19; 
ftnaneial  statement,  13-14 

Winterton,  Norfolk,  ii.  463 

Wirrall  Agrienltoral  show :  Mr.  Han- 
bory's  speeeh  at,  iL  664 

Wiebeoh  (Oambe):  froit,  flower,  and 
mustard  growmg,  ii.  64-66;  in- 
orotsod  popolation,  66 

Wisemen,  Mr.  (Bast  Flegg,  Morf(^): 
farming  experienees,  iL  460, 461 

Withamt  Essex,  L  468 

l^tt,  Mr.,  schoolmaster  at  Winter- 
slow,  L  17 

WeUerton,  Norfolk,  iL  484 

WoUaston  Hoose,  Doreheeter,  L  379 

WoUaton,  Nottingbamsbire,  ii.  976 

Wood,  Mr.  (agent  to  the  Eari  ol 
Leieester):  on  labour,  iL  467 

Wood,  Mr.  Bobert  (Thompeon  A 
Wood,  enotioneers,  Grimsby):  on 
the  egriooltoral  outlook,  iL  171, 178 

Woodard,  Mr.  Philip  (Kelsale,  Solfolk, 
Mr.  Flick's  bailiff):  farming  ex- 
periencee,  ii.  404 

Woodbridge,  Soffolk:  farming  neer, 
in  Arthur  Yoong's  time,  iL  437; 
445 

Woodhead,  Mr.  Edmnnd  (Friskney, 
Xinoolnshire) :  experience  on  a 
small-holding,  and  views,  iL  306- 
308 


Woods,  Mr.  T.  Ceeil,  FJLL  (estate 
agent,  Northempton) :  on  the  egri- 
eoltoral  poeitton,  iL  141, 148 

WooL    Bee  onder  Ooonties 

Wool  osed  te  eeremente,  iL  134 

Wool-eerdhig,  L  16 

Woolerion,  Mr.  J.  (Woolsthorpe-by- 
Oolsterworth,  Lincolnshire) :  farm, 
IL  161, 153 

WoolTcrstone  Hoose,  Suffolk,  ii  431 

Wootlon  Bessett,  WUtshiie,  L  88,  87, 
40 

Worcester  county  Oooncil :  purchase 
ol  land  at  Oatshill  for  small-holdings 
and  erection  of  houses,  L  841 

WoMMtorshire :  aereege,  L  838 ;  soil, 
888,  886,  839,  883,  857,  859,  869, 

870,  875;  rents  and  land  Talnee, 
886,  886,  837,  888,  839,  888,  884, 
886,  889,  848,  846,  848,  857,  858, 

860,  868,  870,  871,  876,  876,  881, 
883,  888;  orer-renting  of  small- 
holdinf^  836 ;  condition  of  tenant 
farmers  and  landlords,  888,  849, 
868,  869,  871,  876,  876,  877,  879, 
881 ;  the  labour  mroblem,  888,  889, 

861,  868,  864,  868,  871,  876,  876, 
877,  878,  879,  881;  wegee,  888, 
846,  868,  870,  871,  876,  877; 
eottege   aooommodation,  888,  848, 

866,  863,  864,  869,  871,  880,  881, 
888,  887;  small-holdings,  834-888, 
880,  881,  841,  847,  848,  869,  864, 

867,  869,  871,  876,  880,  881-884, 
886,  887,  888;  industriee  practised 
by  small-holders  as  an  adjunct,  836, 
837,838;  allotments,  836, 868, 867 ; 
the  rural  exodus  to  towns,  864,  869, 

871,  877,  883,  888,  886;  education. 

868,  887 ;  dairy  fsrming,  881,  883, 
860,  876, 876, 877,  879;  cattie,  883. 
863,  866, 870,  879 ;  horse  breeding, 
864 ;  sheep  fennhig,  866,  870,  878 ; 
fruit  Isradng  genwally,  887,  888, 
841,  843,  845-4K64,  866-863,  866, 
866,  871,  873,  878,  874;  apple 
growing,  888,  847,  860,  868,  854, 
866,  866,  866,  870,  878,  874 ;  sorts 
of  applss  reeommended  lor  ciiHi?a- 
tioB,  869,  866,  866,  870,  878,  874; 
cheny  orchards,  836,  837,  888,  887, 
888;  condition  of  hop-g^rowing  in 
this  oounty  contrasted  with  that 
of  other  hop-growing  counties,  884, 
885;  prosperous  hop  estatee,  885, 
886,  887,  860,  866,  869,  870,  878; 
the  bed  hop  Beasons  of  1901-9, 886 ; 
number  and  sise  of  holdings  hi  tbs 
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Bewdley  dktrioi,  834;  Tiewi  of 
•mall-holden  on  their  position,  896, 
827. 828, 829 ;  good  efleoto  of  tUUge. 
npon  the  grow&  of  fruit  trees,  827 ; 
fixity  of  tenure,  827;  co-operative 
sodeties  to  increase  small-holdings, 
880,381,841,882;  the  Jones  sjstem 
of  hop-drying  ntiUsed  for  desiooa- 
ting  fruit  and  yegetables,  880,  858, 
884;  cereals,  882,  879 ;  green  peas, 
882;  a  gigantic  pear  tree,  840 ;  the 
Small-holdings,  or  Jesse  Oollings, 
Act,  in  operation,  840,  841 ;  small- 
holdings atOatshill  taken  up  by  the 
Nailers,  841;  frait  and  Tsgetable 
cnltiyation  in  the  Yale  of  ETcsham, 
844-862;  co-operation  required  in 
disposal  of  produce,  844 ;  a  receipt 
for  preserving  fmit  in  bottles,  847 ; 
estates  divided  into  lots,  847,  848, 
859 ;  increase  of  popnladon  in  the 
parishes  in  the  Bvesham  Union, 
849;  the  middleman,  849;  railway 
dirtribntion  of  fmit  and  vegetable 
prodnce,850;  supply  of  fmit  to  jam 
makers,  851,  852 ;  competition  with 
foreign  suppliers,  851 ;  fruit  drying, 
852,  858,  854;  complaint  against 
jam  makers,  855;  cultivation  of 
asparagus,  855,  856,  860,  861; 
statements  of  allotment  holders, 
860,  861;  railway  carriage  and 
market  chai^ges,  861;  system  of 
sick  pay  and  old-age  pensions,  868 ; 
Lord  Coventry's  vme  Herefords, 
865 ;  plum  orchards,  856,  858,  865, 
866,  872 ;  names  ol  plums  selected 
for  growth,  858 ;  views  of  prominmit 
landlords  on  the  agricultural  posi- 
tion, 868,  869,  876,  877,  879 ;  grass 
land,  871,  875,  876,  877,  879,  880, 
884 ;  sheep  shearing  machines,  873 ; 
narcissi  culture,  872;  the  process 
of  apple  grafting,  874;  hay,  875, 
876;  effect  upon  the  race  by  the 
exodus  of  labourers  to  towns,  877, 
878,  882;  aUeged  hostihty  of  Und- 
owners  and  fanners  to  subdivision  of 
land,  882, 884 ;  lots  fenced  by  tenants, 
882,  884 ;  effect  of  building  restric- 
tions, 888, 886 ;  the  powers  of  parish 
councils  to  deal  with  land  to  be 
extended,  888,  886 ;  operation  of  the 
land  laws,  884,  887;  the  land  con- 
sidered as  a  luxury,  885 
Wordale,  the  custom  of,  L  41,  42 
Worlidge,  J^  Oentieman,  his  treatise 
on  cider  quoted,  L  289,  290,  291 


Worthington,  Mr.  James  (Broughton 
House,  Nottinghamshire) :  dairy 
and  cheese  industry,  ii.  255-257 

Worthington,  Bev.  J.  (Northlew  Bee- 
toiy,  Beaworthy) :  views  on  the 
position  of  agriculture  in  North 
Devon,  L  207-^09 

Wreak,  Valley  of  the,  Ldoestershire : 
agriculture  in,  ii.  247 

Wribbenhall,  Worcestershire,  i.  882 

Wright,  Mr.  (Preston  Manor,  Suffolk) : 
fami,ii.888 

Wright,  Mr.  Arthur  (deputy  clerk  to 
the  Oounty  Council,  Cambiidge):  on 
the  working  of  the  Small-holdings 
Acts,  IL  49 

Wright,  Mr.  Bobert  (Nocton  Heath, 
Tilnoolnshire) :  stock  farm,  ii  282 

Wroot,  Lincolnshire,  ii.  195 

Wroth,  Mr.  Sparrow  (Aveton  Oifford, 
Soutii  Devon):  experience  uid 
views  of  things  agricultural,  i.  201- 
205 

Wrozton  Abbey,  Oxon,  ii.  104 

Wroxton,  Oxon :  farming  at,  ii.  104 ; 
All  Saints  Church  and  rdics,  106 

Wye,  Kent:  fanning  at,  L  151 

Wyfordby,  Leicestershire,  iL  262 


Tabboboiwh,  Barl  of :  estate  at  Crox- 
by,  Lincolnshire,  iL  168,  167 ;  pre- 
siding at  cattie  sale  at  Biby,  169 

Telling,  Hunts:  labourers'  dwellings 
at,iL64;  78 

Tdverton,  Devon,  L  188 

Teovil,  Somerset :  lack  of  agricultural 
labour  at,  L  289,  240 

Yerburgh,  Mr.,  M.P.,  and  the  Go- 
operative  Banks'  Association,  iL  175 

ToA,  life  of  the  unskilled  labourer  in, 
iL  878-880 

Tork,  Yale  of ,  iL  284,  800 

Yorkshire:  acreage,  iL  282;  Ninrth, 
Bast,  and  West  Bidings,  282 ;  soils, 
288,  284,  298,  296,  800.  808,  809, 
815,  816,  817,  818,  880,  882.  887, 
888,  854,  4)55,  859.  860,  861,  862, 
864,  872;  rents  and  land  values, 
284,  285,  286,  288,  292,  296,  297 
298,  299,  800,  801,  804,  815,  818, 
826,  828,  880,  881,  882,  888,  885, 
886,  887,  841,  846,  850,  858,  854, 
855,  856,  858,  861,  862,  865,  869; 
the  labour  problem,  285,  287,  288. 
290,  292,  294,  295,  297,  298,  801 
802,  804,  806,  806,  809,  815,  816 
817,  818,  820,  824,  827,  829,  880* 
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Toffkildf»— coMt 
itl,  Sn,  S8»,  SM,  S40,  S41,  844, 
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